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CHAPTER XVni. 

CLOSING EVENTS OF LEGENDARY GREECE.— PERIOD OF 
INTERMEDI.VTE DARKNESS. UEFORE THE DAWN OF 
HISTORICAL GREECE. 

SECTION I — RETCRN OF THE IIERAKLEIDS INTO 
PELOPONNESrs. 

In one of the preceding chapters, we have traced Fxile anrl 
the descending series of the two most distinguished onte 
mythical families in Peloponnesus — the Perseids 
and the Pelopids : we have followed the former 
down to H^rakl^s and his son Hyllus, and the 
latter down to Orestes son of Acramemnon, who is 
left in possession of that ascendency in the penin- 
sula which had procured for his father the chief 
command in the Trojan war. The Herakleids or 
sons of H^raklfis, on the other hand, are expelled 
fugitives, dependent upon foreign aid or protection : 

Hyllus had perished in single combat with Echemus 

VOL. u. B 
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of Tegea, (connected with the Pelopids by mar- 
riage with Timandra sister of Klysemn^stra^) and a 
solemn compact had been made, as the preliminary 
condition of this duel, that no similar attempt at 
an invasion of the peninsula should be undertaken 
by his family for the space of 100 years. At the 
end of the stipulated period the attempt was re- 
newed, and with complete success ; but its suc- 
cess was owing not so much to the valour of the 
invaders as to a powerful body of new allies. The 
Herakleids re-appear as leaders and companions of 
the Dorians, — a northerly section of the Greek 
name, who now first come into importance, — poor 
indeed in mythical renown, since they are never 
noticed in the Iliad, and only once casually men- 
tioned in the Odyssey, as a fraction among the 
many-tongued inhabitants of KrSte — but destined 
to form one of the grand and predominant elements 
throughout all the career of historical Hellas. 

The son of Hyllus — Kleodaeus — as well as his 
grandson Aristomachus, were now dead, and the 
lineage of Herakles was represented by the three 
sons of the latter — Temenus, Kresphont^s, and Ari- 
stodemus, and under their conduct the Dorians 
penetrated into the peninsula. The mythical ac- 
count traced back this intimate union between the 
Herakleids and the Dorians to a prior war, in 
which H^rakl^s himself had rendered inestimable 
aid to the Dorian king iEgiinius, when the latter 
was hard pressed in a contest with the Lapithae. 
H^rakl^s defeated the Lapithae, and slew their king 
Kor6nus ; in return for which JEgiraius assigned 

* Hesiod, Eoiai, Fragm. 58. p. 43, ed. Diintzer. 
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to his deliverer one third part of his whole terri- 
tory, and adopted Hyllus as his son. Herakl^s de- 
sired that the territory thus made over might be held 
in reserve until a time should come when his de- 
scend^ints might stand in need of it ; and that time 
did come, after the death of Hyllus (see Chap. V.). 
Some of the Herakleids then found shelter |||^Tri- 
korythus in Attica, but the remainder, turning 
their steps towards ^gimius, solicited from him 
the allotment of laud which had been promised to 
their valiant progenitor. JEgirnius received them 
according to his engagement and assigned to them 
the stipulated third portion of his territory* : and 
from this moment the Herakleids and Dorians be- 
came intimately united together into one social 
communion. Pamphylus and Dymas, sons of 
^gimius, accompanied Tcrneiuis and his two bro- 
thers in their invasion ot Peloponnesus. 

Such is the mythical incident which professes to 
explain the origin of those three tribes into which 

* Diodor. IV. 37-^0; Apollodor. ii. T. 7; Ej)}ionis ap. Stpjdi. By/. 
Avpdp, Fragtn. 10, ed. Marx. 

The Doric institutions are called by Pindar Alyi^iov Amftucm 

(Pyth. i. llM). 

There existed an ancient epic poem, now lost, but nted on some few 
occasions by antlmra still preserred, imd^ the titM AiyifMot ; the an- 
thorship being sometimes ascribed to Hesiod, sometimes to Kerkojis 
(Athenae. xi- p. The few fragment* whirh rein. on do not enable 

U« to m.akc out tlie '"rlieine of n. iiia'inorli t]H'\ ♦inbnice different 
mythical iiirnh iit' 1;^ mg ven nidc (jf eririi otlu r. — Id. the Argonaut*, 
Peleus and Thetis, But tlie name which it bear* {»eems to imply 

that the war of .Egimius against the I^pithse, and the aid given to him 
by He*rakles, was one of its chief topics. Both O. Muller fHistorj’ of 
the Dorians, vol. i. b. 1. c. 8; and Welcker (Der Epische K\kius, p. 263) 
appear to me to go beyond the veiy- scanty evidence which we possess in 
their determination ^ this lost poem ; compare Marktseheffel, Pnefet. 
Hesiod. Fragm. cap. 5 p. 159. 

B 2 
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all the Dorian communities were usually divided — • 
the Hyll^is, the Pamphyli, and the Dymanes — the 
first of the three including certain particular fami- 
lies, such as that of the kings of Sparta, who bore 
the special name of Herakleids, Hyllus, Pamphylus, 
and Dymas are the eponymous heroes of the three 
Doriaii tribes. 


Temenus, 
Kresphon- 
tes, and 
AribtodO- 
mus, invade 
Peloponne- 
sus across 
the Gulf 
of Corinth. 


Tdmenus and his two brothers resolved to attack 
Peloponnesus, not by a land-march along the 
Isthmus, such as that in which Hyllus had been 
previously slain, but by sea across the narrow inlet 
between the promontories of Rhium and Antir- 
rhium, with which the Gulf of Corinth commences. 
According to one story indeed — which however 
does not seem to have been known to Herodotus — 


they are said to have selected this line of march by 
the express direction of the Delphian god, who 
vouchsafed to expound to them an oracle which 
had been delivered to Hyllus in the ordinary equi- 
vocal phraseology. Both the Ozolian Lokrians, 
and the ^tolians, inhabitants of the northern coast 
of the Gulf of Corinth, were favourable to the en- 
terprise, and the former granted to them a port for 
building their ships, from which memorable cir- 
cumstance the port ever afterwards bore the name 
of Naupaktus, Aristodemus was here struck with 
lightning and died, leaving twin sons, Eurysthen^s 
and Prokl^s ; but his remaining brothers continued 
to press the expedition with alacrity. 
phet^K^r- juncture, an Akarnanian prophet named 

presented himself in the camp^ under the 

* Respecting this prophet, compare (Rnomaus ap. Eusebiiim, Prae- 
parat. Lvangcl. v. p. 211. Aoconling to that statement, both Kleodaeus 
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inspiration of Apollo, and uttered various predic- 
tions : he was however so much suspected of trea- 
cherous collusion with the Peloponnesians, that 
Hippotes, great-grandson of Heraklt^s through Phy- 
las and Antiochus, slew him. His death drew upon 
the army the wrath of Apollo, who destroyed their 
vessels and punished them with famine. TOTfenus 
in his distress, again applying to the Delphian god 
for succour and counsel, was made acquainted with 
the cause of so much suffering, and was directed to 
banish Hippotes for ten years, to offer expiatory 
sacrifice for the death of Karnus, and to seek as 
the guide of the army a man with three eyesk On 
coming back to Naupaktus, he met the ./Etolian 
Oxylus son of Andraem^n returning to his country, 
after a temporary exile in Elis incurred for homi- 
cide : Oxylus had lost one eye, but as he was seated 
on a horse, the man and the horse together made 
up the three eyes required, and he was adopted as Oxyius 

1 * * chosen fts 

the guide prescribed by the oracle^. Conducted guide, 
by him, they refitted their ships, landed on the 
opposite coast of Achaia, and marched to attack 


(here called Arideeu^), son of Ilyllus, and Anstomachus eon of Kleo- 
daeus, had made separate and successive attempts at the head of the 
Herakleids to penetrate into Peloponnesus tliroug’h the Isthmus : hoth 
had failed and perished, havinjr misunderstood the admonition of the 
Delplii.in inucW (laioni:ni.> could lunu kiutwii iK.tliiDL' <»f tlic pledge 
f^ivcu }>s JI\ilu'^, a*' tli<‘ condition <>t tin '■Jitudc (‘onii>at l>ct\M’i'Ii llvllus 
and Kclienius taccordinjj; to Ilt iodotU'* ■, that the HcrakUudh should 
make no fresh trial for Kcar"; it it had 1 /ccn uudersttmd that they 
had ^i\en ami then violated hucU a plcdp*. such Mulation would pro- 
habl\ have been adduced to account for their failure- 

' .VlMdlmldr. 11. Fausan. ni. I'h d. 

* Apollodor. u S, d, Accordinjr to the account of Fausanias, the 
beast upon which Oxylus rmle wa» a mule and had lout one rye (Faus. 
V d. on 
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Tisamenus son of Orestes, then the great potentate 
of the peninsula. A decisive battle was fought, in 
which the latter was vanquished and slain, and in 
which Pamphylus and Dymas also perished. This 
battle made the Dorians so completely masters of 
the Peloponnesus, that they proceeded to distribute 
the iifritory among themselves. The fertile land of 
Elis had been by previous stipulation reserved for 
Oxylus, as a recompense for his services as con- 
ductor : and it was agreed that the three Hera- 
kleids — T^menus, Kresphont^s, and the infant sons 
of Aristod^mus — should draw lots for Argos, Sparta, 
and Mess^n6. Argos fell to T^menus, Sparta to 
the sons of Aristod^mus, and Mess^n^ to Kres- 
phont^s ; the latter having secured for himself this 
prize, the most fertile territory of the three, by the 
fraud of putting into the vessel out of which the 
lots were drawn, a lump of clay instead of a stone, 
whereby the lots of his brothers were drawn out 
while his own remained inside. Solemn sacrifices 
were oflTered by each upon this partition : but as 
they proceeded to the ceremony, a miraculous sign 
was seen upon the altar of each of the brothers — 
a toad corresponding to Argos, a serpent to Sparta, 
and a fox to Messen^. The prophets, on being 
consulted, delivered the import of these mysterious 
indications ! the toad, as an animal slow and sta- 
tionary, was an evidence that the possessor of 
Argos would not succeed in enterprises beyond the 
limits of his own city ; the serpent denoted the 
aggressive and formidable future reserved to Sparta ; 
the fox prognosticated a career of wile and deceit 
to the Messenian. 


Chap. XVIII.] MYTHICAL BEARING OF THE STORT. 7 

Such is the brief account given by Apollodbrus 
of the Return of the Herakleids, at which point we 
pass, as if touched by the wand of a magician, from 
mythical to historical Greece. The story bears on 
the face of it the stamp, not of history, but of 
legend — abridged from one or more of the genea- 
logical poets^ and presenting such an account as 
they thought satisfactory, of the first formation of 
the great Dorian establishments in Peloponnesus, 
as well as of the semi-^tolian Elis. Its incidents 
are so conceived as to have an explanatory bearing 
on Dorian institutions — upon the triple division of 
tribes, characteristic of the Dorians — upon the 
origin of the great festival of the Karneia at Sparta, 
alleged to be celebrated in expiation of the murder 
of Karnus — upon the different temper and character 
of the Dorian states among themselves — upon the 
early alliance of the Dorians with Elis, which con- 
tributed to give ascendency and vogue to the 
Olympic games — upon the reverential dependence 
of Dorians towards the Delphian oracle — and lastly 
upon the etymology of the name Naupaktus. If 
we possessed the narrative more in detail, we should 
probably find many more examples of colouring of 
the legendary past suitable to the circumstances of 
the historical present. 

Above all, this legend makes out in favour of 
the Dorians and their kings a mythical title to 

* Herodotus observes, in reference to the Lacedcemonian account of 
their first two kings in Peloponnesus (Eurjsthenes and Prokles, the 
twin sons of Aristodemiis), that the Lacediemonians gave a story not in 
harmony icith any of the poetSi — XaKfbatpovioi yap, epoXoy<ovTcr 

ovSfvi troirfrfjf Xtyovarip avrhv ’Aptarrofiiypoi', ^aa-tXevopra dya- 

yftp otj>fas is ravTTjv rriu )(a>prjv vvv sKriurai, oXX ov TOf^JS *A^icrro-» 
firjpov naidas (Herodot. vi. 52). 
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their Peloponnesian establishments ; Argos, Sparta, 
and Mess^n^ are presented as rightfully belonging, 
and restored by just retribution, to the children of 
H^rakMs. It was to them that Zeus had specially 
given the territory of Sparta ; the Dorians came in 
as their subjects and auxiliaries*. Plato gives a 
very different version of the legend, but we find 
that he too turns the story in such a manner as to 
embody a claim of right on the part of the con- 
querors. According to him, the Achseans who re- 
turned from the capture of Troy found among their 
fellow-citizens at home — the race which had grown 
up during their absence — an aversion to re-admit 
them : after a fruitless endeavour to make good their 
rights, they were at last expelled, but not with- 
out much contest and bloodshed. A leader named 
Dorieus collected all these exiles into one body, 
and from him they received the name of Dorians 
instead of Aohseans ; then marching back under 
the conduct of the Herakleids into Peloponnesus, 
they recovered by force the possessions from which 
they had been shut out, and constituted the three 
Dorian establishments under the separate Herakleid 
brothers, at Argos, Sparta, andMess^ne. These three 

' TjTtaeus, Fragm. — 

Avros yap Kpovlcdv, KaX\L(rT€(j>avov Troaris ''Upas, 

Zevs ‘ HpoicXctdois' BebcuKc ttoKip' 

Owriv apa, 7rp6Kt7r6vr€S '‘Eplveov ^vefioevra, 

Evpewp IIcXtMrot v^trou d<piK6p€6a. 

In a similar manner Pindar says that Apollo had planted the sons of 
Herakles, jointly with those of iEgimius, at Sparta, Argos and Pylus 
(Pyth. V. 93). 

Isokrates (Or. vi. Archidamus, p. 120) makes out a good title by a 
different line of mythical reasoning. There seem to have been also 
stories, containing mythical reasons why the Herakleids did not acquire 
possession of Arcadia (Polyaen. i. 7). 
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fraternal dynasties were founded upon a scheme of 
intimate union and sworn alliance one with the 
other, for the purpose of resisting any attack which 
might he made upon them from Asia', either hy 
the remaining Trojans or hy their allies. Such is 
the story as Plato believed it ; materially different 
in the incidents related, yet analogous in mythical 
feeling, and embodying alike the idea of a rightful 
reconquest. Moreover the two accounts agree in 
representing both the entire conquest and the triple 
division of Dorian Peloponnesus as begun and com- 
pleted in one and the same enterprise, — so as to 
constitute one single event, which Plato would pro- 
bably have called, the Return of the Achseans, but 
which was commonly known as the Return of the 
Herakleids. Though this is both inadmissible and 
inconsistent with other statements which approach 
close to the historical times, yet it bears every mark 
of being the primitive view originally presented by 
the genealogical- poets : the broad way in which the 
incidents are grouped together, was at once easy 
for the imagination to follow and impressive to the 
feelings. 

The existence of one legendary account must 
never be understood as excluding the probability of 
other accounts, current at the same time, but in- 
consistent with it ; and many such these were as to 
the first establishment of the Peloponnesian Do- 
rians. In the narrative which I have given from 
Apollod6rus, conceived apparently under the influ- 
ence of Dorian feelings, Tisamenus is stated to have 
been slain in the invasion. But according to an- 
‘ Plato, Lepg. iii. ^ 7. pp- 682-686. 
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other narrative, which seems to have found favour 
with the historical Achaeans on the north coast of 
Peloponnesus, Tisamenus, though expelled by the 
invaders from his kingdom of Sparta or Argos, was 
not slain : he was allowed to retire under agree- 
ment, together with a certain portion of his sub- 
jects, and he directed his steps towards the coast 
of Peloponnesus south of the Corinthian Gulf, then 
occupied by the lonians. As there were relations, 
not only of friendship, but of kindred origin, be- 
tween lonians and Achaeans (the eponymous heroes 
I6n and Achaeus pass for brothers, both sons of 
Xuthus), Tisamenus solicited from the lonians ad- 
mission for himself and his fellow-fugitives into 
their territory. The leading lonians declining this 
request, under the apprehension that Tisamenus 
might be chosen as sovereign over the whole, the 
latter accomplished his object by force. After a 
vehement struggle, the lonians were vanquished 
and put to flight, and Tisamenus thus acquired 
possession of Helik^, as well as of the northern 
coast of the peninsula, westward from Siky6n ; which 
coast continued to be occupied by the Achaeans, 
and received its name from them, throughout all 
the historical times. The lonians retired to Attica, 
many of them taking part in what is called the 
Ionic emignation to the coast of Asia Minor, which 
followed shortly after. Pausanias indeed tells us 
that Tisamenus, having gained a decisive victory 
over the lonians, fell in the engagement’, and did 
not himself live to occupy the country of which his 
troops remained masters. But this story of the 
^ Pausan. vii. 1-3. 
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death of Tisamenus seems to arise from a desire 
on the part of Pausanias to blend together into one 
narrative two discrepant legends ; at least the hi- 
storical Achaeans in later times continued to regard 
Tisamenus himself as having lived and reigned in 
their territory, and as having left a regal dynasty 
which lasted down to Ogyg^s^, after whom it was 
exchanged for a popular government®. 

The conquest of Temenus, the eldest of the three 
Herakleids, originally comprehended only Argos 
and its neighbourhood : it w^as from thence that 
Troezen, Epidaurus, .^gina, Siky6n, and Phlius 
were successively occupied by Dorians, the sons 
and son-in-law of Temenus — D^iphont^s, Phalk^s, 
and Keisus — being the leaders under whom this 
was accomplished®. At Sparta the success of the 
Dorians was furthered by the treason of a man 
named Philonomus, who received as recompense 
the neighbouring town and territory of Amyklae^, 
Messfinia is said to have submitted without resist- 
ance to the dominion of the Herakleid KresphontSs, 
who established his residence at Stenyklarus : the 
Pylian Melanthus, then ruler of the country and 
representative of the great mythical lineage of N6- 

* Polyb. ii. 45; iv. 1- Strabo, viii. p. 383-584. This Usamenua 

derives his name from the memorable act of revenge ascribed to hii 
father Orestes. So in the legend of the Siege of Thebes, Thersander, 
as one of the Epigoni. avenged his father Poijnikes : the son of Ther- 
sander was also called Tuamenus (Ilerodot. iv. Compare O, Mul- 

ler, Dorians, i. p. 69, note 9, Eng. Trans. 

* Diodor. iv. 1. The historian Ephonis embodied in bis work a nar- 
rative in considerable detail of this grand event of Grecian legend, — the 
Return of the Herakleids, — with which he professed to commence h« 
consecutive history : from what sources he borrowed we do not know. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 389. Pausan. ii. 6, 2; 12, 1. 

* Conon. Narr. 36 ; Strabo, viii. p. ,36.5. 
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leus and Nest6r, withdrew with his household gods 
and with a portion of his subjects to Attica*. 

The only Dorian establishment in the peninsula 
not directly connected with the triple partition is 
Corinth, which is said to have been Dorised some- 
what later and under another leader, though still 
a Herakleid. Hippot^s — descendant of Hlrakl^s in 
the fourth generation, but not through Hyllus — had 
been guilty (as already mentioned) of the murder 
of Kamus the prophet at the camp of Naupaktus, 
for which he had been banished and remained in 
exile for ten years ; his son deriving the name of 
A16t4s from the long wanderings endured by the 
father. At the head of a body of Dorians, Al^t^s 
attacked Corinth : he pitched his camp on the So- 
lygeian eminence near the city, and harassed the 
inhabitants with constant warfare until he com- 
pelled them to surrender. Even in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Corinthians professed to 
identify the hill on which the camp of these assail- 
ants had been placed. The great mythical dynasty 
of the Sisyphids was expelled, and Al^t^s became 
ruler and CEkist of the Dorian city ; many of the 
inhabitants however, iEolic or Ionic, departed®. 

The settlement of Oxylus and his .(Etolians in 
Elis is said by some to have been accomplished 
with very little opposition ; the leader professing 
himself to be descended from .dEtolus, who had 
been in a previous age banished from Elis into 

^ Strabo, viii. p. 359; Conon, Narr. 39. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 42. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 17; and Nem. vii. 
155. Conon, Narrat. 26. Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 389. 

Thucydides calls the ante-Dorian inhabitants of Corinth iEolians; 
Conon calls them lonians. 
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iEt61ia, and the two people, Epeians and iEto- 
lians, acknowledging a kindred origin one with the 
other‘. At first indeed, according to Ephorus, the 
Epeians appeared in arms, determined to repel the 
intruders, but at length it was agreed on both sides 
to abide the issue of a single combat. Degmenus, 
the champion of the Epeians, confided in the long 
shot of his bow and arrow ; but the iEtolian Pyr- 
sechm^s came provided with his sling, — a weapon 
then unknown and recently invented by the JEto- 
lians, — the range of which was yet longer than that 
of the bow of his enemy : he thus killed Degme- 
nus, and secured the victory to Oxylus and his fol- 
lowers. According to one statement the Epeians 
were expelled ; according to another they frater- 
nised amicably with the new-comers : whatever may 
be the truth as to this matter, it is certain that their 
name is from this moment lost, and that they never 
reappear among the historical elements of Greece^ : 
we hear from this time forward only of Eleians, 
said to be of JEtolian descent®. 

One most important privilege wa^connected with 
the possession of the Eleian territory by Oxylus, 
coupled with his claim on the gratitude of the Do- 
rian kings. The Eleians acquired the administra- 
tion of the temple at Olympia, which the Achaeans 
are saekl to have possessed before them ; and in 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, x. p. 40.3. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 358 ; Pausan. v. 4, 1. One of the six towns in Tri- 
phylia raentionetl by Herodotus is called "'ETretov (Herodot. iv. 149). 

^ Herodot. viii, 73; Pausan. v. I, 2. Ilekataeus affirmed that the 
Epeians were completely alien to the Eleians ; Strabo does not seem to 
have been able to satisly himself either of the affirmative or negative 
(Hekatseus, Fr. ^8, ed. Didot; Strabo, viii. p. 341). 
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consideration of this sacred function, which subse- 
quently ripened into the celebration of the great 
Olympic games, their territory was solemnly pro- 
nounced to be inviolable. Such was the statement 
of Ephorus* : we find, in this case as in so many 
others, that the Return of the Herakleids is made 
to supply a legendary basis for the historical state 
of things in Peloponnesus. 

It was the practice of the great Attic tragedians, 
with rare exceptions, to select the subjects of their 
composition from the heroic or legendary world, 
and Euripides had composed three dramas, now lost, 
on the adventures of Temenus with his daughter 
Hyrnethfi and his son-in-law Oeiphontes — on the 
family misfortunes of Kresphontes and Merope— 
and on the successful valour of Archelaus the son 
of Temenus in Macedonia, where he was alleged to 
have first begun the dynasty of the Temenid kings. 
Of these subjects the first and second were emi- 
nently tragical, and the third, relating to Arche- 
laus, appears to have been undertaken by Euripi- 
des in complin^nt to his contemporary sovereign 
and patron, Archelaus king of Macedonia : we are 
even told that those exploits which the usual ver- 
sion of the legend ascribed to Temenus, were re- 
ported in the drama of Euripides to have been per- 
formed by Archelaus his son^ Of all the heroes, 
touched upon by the three Attic tragedians, these 


' Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 358. The tale of the inhabitants of 
Pisa, the territory more immediately bordering upon Olympia, was very 
different from this. 

’ Agatharchidesap.Photium, Sect. 260. p. 1332. Oib' ZipmiSov icctnj- 

yopa>y rm *Apxf\dfp TreptTfdeiKoros ras Ttjplcvov npa^eis* 

Compare the Fragments of the TrjpeviBai, * Apx^aoe, and Kpea(f)6y- 
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Dorian Herakleids stand lowest in the descending 
genealogical series — one mark amongst others that 
we are approaching the ground of genuine history. 

Though the name Achaeans, as denoting a people, 
is henceforward confined to the North-Peloponne- 
sian territory specially called Achaia, and to the 
inhabitants of Achaea Phthi6tis, north of Mount 
CEta — and though the great Peloponnesian states 
always seem to have prided themselves on the title 
of Dorians — yet we find the kings of Sparta, even 
in the historical age, taking pains to appropriate to 
themselves the mythical glories of the Achaeans, 
and to set themselves.forth as the representatives of 
Agamemn6n and Orestes. The Spartan king Kleo- Pretence of 
men^s even went so far as to disavow formally any ^ sparun 
Dorian parentage ; for when the priestess at Athens 
refused to permit him to sacrifice in the temple of 
Ath^n6, on the plea that it was peremptorily closed 
to all Dorians, he replied — “ I am no Dorian, but 
an Achaean h” Not only did the Spartan envoy, 
before Gelon of Syracuse, connect the indefeasible 
title of his country to the supreme qommand of the 
Grecian military force, with the ancient name and 
lofty prerogatives of Agamemnon® — but in farther 
pursuance of the same feeling, the Spartans are said 
to have carried to Sparta both the bones of Orestes 
from Tegea, and those of Tisamenus from Helikfi^, 


rqi, in Dindorfs edition of Euripitles, with the illustrative remarks of 
Welcker, Griechische Tragbdien, pp. I>97» 708, 828. 

The Prologue of the Archelaus seems to have gone through the whole 
series of the Ilerakleidan lineage, from iEgyptus and Danaus down* 
wards. 

* Herodot. v. 72. * Herodot. vh. 169. 

* Herodot. i. 68 ; Pausan. vii. 1, 3. 
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at the injunction of the Delphian oracle. There is 
also a story that Oxylus in Elis was directed by the 
same oracle to invite into his country an Achman, 
as CEkist conjointly with himself; and that he 
called in Agorius, the great-grandson of Orestes, 
from Helik^, with a small number of Achaeans who 
joined him'. The Dorians themselves, being sin- 
gularly poor in native legends, endeavoured, not 
unnaturally,, to decorate themselves with those le- 
gendary ornaments which the Achaeans possessed 
in abundance. 

As a consequence of the Dorian establishments 
in Peloponnesus, several migrations of the pre-ex- 
isting inhabitants are represented as taking place. 
1. The Epeians of Elis are either expelled, or 
merged in the new-comers under Oxylus, and lose 
their separate name. 2. The Pylians, together 
with the great heroic family of N^leus and his 
son Nestbr, who preside over them, give place to 
the Dorian establishment of Mess^nia, and retire 
to Athens, where their leader Melanthus becomes 
king; a large portion of them take part in the 
subsequent Ionic emigration. 3. A portion of the 
Achaeans, under Penthilus and other descendants 
of Orestes, leave Peloponnesus, and form what 
is called the .dSolic emigration, to Lesbos, the 
Troad, and the Gulf of Adramyttiura : the name 
Malians, unknown to Homer and seemingly never 
applied to any separate tribe at all, being intro- 
duced to designate a large section of the Hellenic 
name, partly in Greece Proper and partly in Asia. 
4. Another portion of Achaeans expel the lonians 
' Pausan. v. 4, 2. 
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from Achaia properly so called, in the north of 
Peloponnesus ; the lonians retiring to Attica. 

The Homeric poems describe Achaeans, Pylians, 
and Epeians, in Peloponnesus, but take no notice 
of lonians in the nortiiern district of Achaia : on 
the contrary, the Catalogue in the Iliad distinctly 
includes this territory under the dominions of 
Agamemnon. Though the Catalogue of Homer is 
not to be regarded as an historical document, lit to 
be called as evidence for the actual state of Pelopon- 
nesus at any prior time, it certainly seems a better 
authority than the statements advanced by Hero- 
dotus and others respecting the occupation of 
northern Peloponnesus by the lonians, and their 
expulsion from it by Tisamenus. In so far as the 
Catalogue is to be trusted, it negatives the idea of 
lonians at Helike, and countenances what seems in 
itself a more natural supposition — that the historical 
Achaeans in the north part of Peloponnesus are a 
small undisturbed remnant of the powerful Achaean 
population once distributed throughout the penin- 
sula, until it was broken up and partially expelled 
by the Dorians. 

The Homeric legends, Unquestionably the oldest 
which we possess, are adapted to a population of 
Achaeans, Danaans, and Argeians, seemingly with- 
out any special and recognised names, cither ag- 
gregate or divisional, other than the name of each 
separate tribe or kingdom. The Post-Homeric 
legends are adapted to a population classified 
quite differently — Hellens, distributed into Dorians, 
lonians, and ./Eolians. If we knew more of the 
time and circumstances in which these different 
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legends grew up, we should probably be able to 
explain their discrepancy ; but in our present ig- 
norance we can only note the fact. 

Whatever difficulty modern criticism may find in 
regard to the event called The Return of the 
Herakleids/’ no doubt is expressed about it even 
by the best historians of antiquity. Thucydides 
accepts it as a single and literal event, having its 
assignable date, and carrying at one blow the acqui- 
sition of Peloponnesus. The date of it he fixes as 
eighty years after the capture of Troy. Whether 
he was the original determiner of this epoch, or 
copied it from some previous author, we do not 
know. It must have been fixed according to some 
computation of generations, for there were no other 
means accessible — probably by means of the line- 
age of the Herakleids, which, as belonging to 
the kings of Sparta, constituted the most public 
and conspicuous thread of connection between the 
Grecian real and mythical world, and measured 
the interval between the Siege of Troy itself and 
the first recorded Olympiad. Herakles himself 
represents the generation before the siege^ and his 
son Tlepolemus fights in the besieging army. If 
we suppose the first generation after Herakles to 
commence with the beginning of the siege, the 
fourth generation after him will coincide with the 
ninetieth year after the same epoch ; and therefore, 
deducting ten years for the duration of the struggle, 
it will coincide with the eightieth year after the 
capture of the city' ; thirty years being reckoned 
for a generation. The date assigned by Thucydides 

^ The date of Thucydides is calculated, fiera *IXiov dX«o-ti/ (i. 13 ). 
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will thus agree with the distance in which Tenienus, 
Kresphontes, and Aristod^mus, stand removed from 
Herakles. The interval of eighty years, between 
the capture of Troy and the Return of the Hera- 
kleids, appears to have been admitted by Apollo- 
dorus and Eratosthenes, and some other professed 
chronologists of antiquity : but there were differ- 
ent reckonings which also found more or less of 
support. 

SECTION II.— MIGRATION OF THESSALIANS AND * ‘ 
BOSOTIANS. 

In the same passage in which Thucydides speaks 
of the Return of the Herakleids, he also marks out 
the date of another event a little antecedent, which 
is alleged to have powerfully affected the condition 
of Northern Greece. “ Sixty years after the cap- 
ture of Troy (he tells us) the Bceotians were driven 
by the Thessalians from Arne, and migrated into the 
land then called Kadmeis, but now Boeotia, wherein 
there had previously dwelt a section of their race, 
who had contributed the contingent to the Trojan 
war.’’ 

The expulsion here mentioned, of the Boeotians 
from Arn6 ‘‘by the Thessalians,’* has been con- 
strued, with probability, to allude to the immigra- 
tion of the Thessalians, properly so called, from the 
Thesprotid in Epirus into Thessaly. That the 
Thessalians had migrated into Thessaly from the 
Thesprotid territory, is stated by Herodotus \ 
though he says nothing about time or circum- 
stances, Antiphus and Pheidippus appear in the 
^ Herod, xii. 176. 

c 2 
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Homeric Catalogue as commanders ol the Grecian 
contingent Iroia the islands ol Kos and Karpathus, 
on the soutli-east coast of Asia Minor: they are sons 
of Thessalus, who is himself the sou of Heraklfis. 
A legend ran that these two chiefs, in the disper- 
sion which ensued after the victory, had been 
driven by storms into the Ionian Gulf, and cast 
upon the coast of Epirus, where they landed and 
settled at Ephyre in theThesprotidh It was Thes- 
salus, grandson of Pheidippus, who was reported to 
have conducted the Tlicsprotians across tlie passes 
of Pindus into Thessaly, to have conquered the 
fertile central plain of that country, and to have 
imposed upon it his own name instead of its previ- 
ous denomination yEolis^ 

Whatever we may think of this legend as it 
stands, the state of Thessaly during the historical 
ages renders it highly probable that the Thessalians, 
properly so called, were a body of immigrant con- 
querors. They appear always as a rude, warlike, 
violent, and uncivilized race, distinct from their 
neighbours the Acha^ans, the JMagnetes, and the 
Perrhabians, and holding all the three in tributary 
dependence : these three tribes stand to them in a re- 


^ See the epigram asenhed to Aristotle •: Antholog. Cira?c. t. i. p. 181, 
ed. Reiisk ; Velleius Patercul. i. Ij. 

The Scholia on Lreophron (912) give a storj' somewhat (Ufiferent. 
EphjTe is given as the old legendary name of the citv of Krannou in 
Thessaly (Kmeas, ap. Schol. Pindar. Pyth. .v, 85), which creates the 
confusion with tlie Thesprotian Ephyre. 

2 Herodot. vii. 1/6; Velleius Patercul. i. 2-3 ; Charax. ap. Stephan. 
i5yz. V. Aoptov; rolyten, viii. 44. 

There were several different statements, however, about the parentage 
of Thessalus as well as about the name of the country (Strabo, j.x. 
p. dbi; >tephan. Bvz. V. Al;iovia).- 
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lationanalogoustothatof tlieLacedcemonian Periceki 
towards Sparta, while the Penestae, who cultivated 
their lands, are almost an exact parallel of the 
Helots. Moreover, the low level of taste and in- 
telligence among the Thessalians, as well as certain 
points of their costume, assimilates them more to 
Macedonians or Epirots than to Hellens*. Their 
position in Thessaly is in many respects analogous 
to that of the Spartan Dorians in Peloponnesus, and 
there seems good reason for concluding that the 
former, as well as the latter, were originally victori- 
ous invaders, though we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine the time at which the invasion took place. 
The great family of the Aleuads^, and probably 
other Thessalian families besides, were descendants 
of Herakl^s, like the kings of Sparta. 

There are no similar historical grounds, in the 
case of the alleged migration of the Boeotians from 
Thessaly to Boeotia, to justify a belief in the main 
fact of the legend, nor were the different legendary 
stories in harmony one with the other. While the 
Homeric Epic recognises the Boeotians in Boeotia, 
but not in Thessaly, Thucydides records a state- 
ment which he had found of their migration from 
the latter into the former ; but in order to escape the 
necessity of flatly contradicting Homer, he inserts 
the parenthesis that there had been previously an 
outlying fraction of Boeotians in Boeotia at the time 
of the Trojan war^\ from whom the troops who 
served with Agamemnon were drawn. Neverthe- 

* See K. 0. Muller, History of the Dorians, Introduction, sect. 4. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. x, 2. 

^ Thucyd. i. 12. Se avroiP kuI (iTrudaaf^bs irpor^pov iv rf} yfj ravrrf 
d(f> hv KOI ey^lXiop eVrpnTevcrnp. 
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less, the discrepancy with the Iliad, though less 
strikingly obvious, is not removed, inasmuch as 
the Catalogue is unusually copious in enumerating 
the contingents from Thessaly, without once men- 
tioning Boeotians. Homer distinguishes Orcho- 
menus from Boeotia, and he does not specially 
notice Thebes in the Catalogue : in other respects 
his enumeration of the towns coincides pretty well 
with the ground historically known afterwards 
under the name of Boeotia. 

Pausanias gives us a short sketch of the events 
which he supposes to have intervened in this sec- 
tion of Greece between the Siege of Troy and the 
Return of the Herakleids. Peneleos, the leader of 
the Boeotians at the siege, having been slain by 
Eurypylus the son of Telephus, Tisamenus, son of 
Thersander and grandson of Polynikes, acted as 
their commander both during the remainder of 
the siege and after their return. Autesidn, his 
son and successor, became subject to the wrath of 
the avenging Erinnyes of Laius and CEdipus : the 
oracle directed him to expatriate, and he joined 
the Dorians. In his place Damasichthon, son of 
Opheltas and grandson of Peneleos, became king of 
the Boeotians: he was succeeded by Ptolemaeus, who 
was himself followed by Xanthus. A war having 
broken out at that time between the Athenians and 
Boeotians, Xanthus engaged in single combat with 
Melanthus son of Andropompus, the champion of 
Attica, and perished by the cunning of his opponent. 
After the death of Xanthus, the Boeotians passed 
from kingship to popular government \ As Melan- 

^ Pausan. ix. 5, 8. 
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thus was of the lineage of the Neleids, and had mi- 
grated from Pylus to Athens in consequence of the 
successful establishment of the Dorians in Mes- 
s^nia, the duel with Xanthus must have been of 
course subsequent to the Return of the Herakleids. 

Here then we have a summary of alleged Boeo- 
tian history between the Siege of Troy and the 
Return of the Herakleids, in which no mention is 
made of the immigration of the mass of Boeotians 
from Thessaly, and seemingly no possibility left of 
fitting in so great and capital an incident. The 
legends followed by Pausanias are at variance with 
those adopted by Thucydides, but they harmonise 
much better with Homer. 

So deservedly high is the authority of Thucy- 
dides, that the migration here distinctly announced 
by him is commonly set down as an ascertained 
datum, historically as well as chronologically. But 
on this occasion it can be shown that he only fol- 
lowed one amongst a variety of discrepant legends, 
none of which there were any means of verifying. 

Pausanias recognised a migration of the Boeotians 
from Thessaly, in early times anterior to the Trojan 
war^ ; and the account of Ephorus, as given by 
Strabo, professed to record a series of changes in 
the occupants of the country : — first, the non-Hel- 
lenic Aones and Temmikes, Leleges and Hyantes ; 
next, the Kadmeians, who, after the second siege 
of Thebes by the Epigoni, were expelled by the 
Thracians and Pelasgians, and retired into Thessaly, 
where they joined in communion with the inhabit- 
ants of Arn^, — the whole aggregate being called 

* Pausan, x. 8, 3, 
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Boeotians. After the Trojan war, and about the 
time of the ^olic emigration, these Boeotians re- 
turned from Thessaly and reconquered Boeotia, 
driving out the Thracians and Pelasgians, — the 
former retiring to Parnassus, the latter to Attica. 
It was on this occasion (he says) that the Minyae 
of Orchomenus were subdued, and forcibly incor- 
porated with the Boeotians. Ephorus seems to 
have followed in the main the same narrative as 
Thucydides, about the movement of the Boeotians 
out of Thessaly ; coupling it however with several 
details current as explanatory of proverbs and 
customs'. 

The only fact which we make out, independent 
of these legends, is, that there existed certain ho- 
monymies and certain affinities of religious worship, 
between parts of Boeotia and parts of Thessaly, 
which appear to indicate a kindred race. A town 
named Arne^. similar in name to the Thessalian, 
was enumerated in the Boeotian Catalogue of Ho- 
mer, and antiquaries identified it sometimes with 
the historical town Chseroneia", sometimes with 


" Eplior. Fragin. 30, e<l. Marx. ; Strabo, ix. p. 401-102. The story of 
theBreotiansatArnt in Polyainus (i. 12) probably conies from Ephorus. 

D.odoius ,xix. 5.') gives a summary of the legendary' history of 
Thebes from Deukaliou iloiriiwards : he tells us that the Boeotians were 
e.xpelled from their country, and obliged to retire into Thessaly during 
the Trojan war, in consequence of the absence of so many of their brave 
warriors at Troy ; they cUd not find their way back into Bceotia until 
the lourta generation. 


" Stephan. Byz. v. ' Apr,,, makes the Thessalian Arne an fcoocos of the 
Jiceotian. 

”''Mer, Iliad, ii. ; Strabo, ix. p. 413 ; Paus.an. ix. 40, 3. Some of 
the tammes .at Chaironeia, even during the time of the Roman dominion 
m Greece, traced their origin to Pcripoltas the prophet, who was said 
to have aceompanied Opheltas in his invading march out of Thessaly 
(Phitairh, Kimon, c. 1). 
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Akraephium. Moreover there was near the Boeo- 
tian Koi’oneia a river named Kuarius or Koralius, 
and a venerable temple dedicated to the Itonian 
Athen^, in the sacred ground of which the Pam- 
boeotia, or public council of the Boeotian name, was 
held ; there was also a temple and a river of 
similar denomination in Thessaly, near to a town 
called Iton or Itonush We may from these cir- 
cumstances presume a certain ancient kindred be- 
tween the population of these regions, and such a 
circumstance is sufficient to explain the generation 
of legends describing migrations backward and for- 
ward, whether true or not in point of fact. 

What is most important to remark is, that the 
stories of Thucydides and Epliorus bring us out of 
the mythical into the historical Boeotia. Orcho- 
menus is Bceotised, and we hear no more of the 
once* powerful Minyee : there arc no more Kad- 
meians at Thebes, nor Boeotians in Thessaly. The 
Minyae and the Kadmeians disappear in the Ionic 
emigration, which will be presently adverted to. 

^ Strabo, ix. 411-435; Homer, Iliad, ii. Hekatseus,Fr. 338, Didot. 

The Fragment from Alkaeus (cited by Strabo, but briefly and with a 
mutilated text) sers'es only to identify the liver and the town. 

Itonus was said to be son of Amphiktyon, and Ba?6tus son of It onus 
(Paiisan. ix. 1, 1. 34, 1 : compare Steph. Byz. v. Bottuna) by Melanippe. 
B\' another legendary genealogy (probably arising after the name j^olic 
had obtained looting as the class-name for a large* •■'.ection of Greeks, 
hut as old as the p<)e'l Asms. Olynipi'ul , the c])()nyiHOushcro Berotus 
was lastcned oii to the great lineage of .Folus, through the paternity of 
the god Poseidon either i\iih Vlelauijipe or with Arne, daughter of 
A'mlus (Asius, Fr. <s, ed. Dunt/cr; Stndio, vi. p. 2(15; Diodor. v. ; 
Hellanikus ap. Sehol. Iliad, ii. *9-1}, Two lost plavs of Euripides were 
founded on the misfortunes of Alehmippe, and her twin children by 
Poseidon Burnt us and .Eolus (Ilygin. Fuh, iSb ; see the Fragments of 
MeXavLTTTn] and MekavtTTTTT) AccrfxojTts in Dindorrs edition, and the 
instructive comments of AVclcker. Cbiech. Tragod. vol ii. p. 840-860). 
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Historical Boeotia is now constituted, apparently in 
its federative league under the presidency of Thebes, 
just as we find it in the time of the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. 

SECTION III.— EMIGRATIONS FROM GREECE TO ASIA AND 
THE ISLANDS OF THE ^GJ:AN. 

1. JIOLIC.— 2. IONIC.— 3. DORIC. 

To complete the transition of Greece from its 
mythical to its historical condition, the secession 
of the races belonging to the former must follow 
upon the introduction of those belonging to the 
latter. This is accomplished by means of the ^olic 
and Ionic migrations. 

The presiding chiefs of the -®olic emigration 
are the representatives of the heroic lineage of the 
Pelopids : those of the Ionic emigration belong to 
the Neleids ; and even in what is called the Doric 
emigration to Th^ra, the CEkist Th^ras is not a 
Dorian but a Kadmeian, the legitimate descendant 
of (Edipus and Kadmus. 

The .Eolic, Ionic, and Doric colonies were planted 
along the western coast of Asia Minor, from the 
coasts of the Propontis southward down to Lykia 
(I shall in a luture chapter speak more exactly of 
their boundaries) ; the iEolic occupying the north- 
ern portion together with the islands of Lesbos and 
Tenedos ; the Doric occupying the southernmost, 
together with the neighbouring islands of Rhodes 
and Kos ; and the Ionic being planted between 
them, comprehending -Chios, Samos, and the Cy- 
clades islands. 
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^ 1. iEOLIC EMIGRATION. 

The iEolic emigration was conducted by the 
Pelopids : the original story seems to have been 
that Orestes himself was at the head of the first 
batch of colonists, and this version of the event is 
still preserved by Pindar and by Hellanikus^ But 
the more current narratives represented the de- 
scendants of Orestes as chiefs of the expeditions to 
^olis, — his illegitimate son Penthilus, by Erigon^ 
daughter of iEgisthus^, together with Echelatus 
and Gras, the son and grandson of Penthilus, toge- 
ther with Kleu^s and Malaus, descendants of Aga- 
memn6n through another lineage. According to 
the account given by Strabo, Orestes began the 
emigration, but died on his route in Arcadia; his 
son Penthilus, taking the guidance of the emigrants, 
conducted them by the long land-journey through 
Boeotia and Thessaly to Thrace^; from whence 
Archelaus, son of Penthilus, led them across the 
Hellespont, and settled at Daskylium on the Pro- 
pontis. Gras, son of Archelaus, crossed over to 
Lesbos and possessed himself of the island, Kleues 
and Malaus, conducting another body of Achaeans, 
were longer on their journey, and lingered a con- 
siderable time near Mount Phrikium in the territory 

^ Pmdur, Nem. xi. d.i; Ilellanir. Frujrm. 114. od. Oidot. Compare 
Steplian. Byz. v. 

* Kinacthon ap. Pausaii. u. IS. 5. Penthilids existed in Lesbos during 
the historical times (Aristot. Polit. v. 10, :2). 

^ It has sometimes been sup|)osed that the country^ called Thrace here 
means the residence of the Thracians near Pamassns ; but the length 
of the journey, and the number of years which it took up, are so specially 
marked, that I think Thrace in its usual and obvious sense must be 
intended. 
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of Lokris ; ultimately however they passed over by 
sea to Asia and took possession of Kym4, south of 
the Gulf of Adramyttium, the most considerable of 
all the ^olic cities on the continent*. From Lesbos 
and Kyme, the other less considerable ^olic towns, 
spreading over the region of Ida as well as the Troad, 
and comprehending the island of Tenedos, are said 
to have derived their origin. 

Though there are many differences in the details, 
the accounts agree in representing these .^olic set- 
tlements as formed by the Achseans expatriated 
from Laconia under the guidance of the dispos- 
sessed Pelopids®. We are told that in their journey 
through Bceotia they received considerable rein- 
forcements, and Strabo adds that the emigrants 
started from Aulis, the port from whence Aga- 
memnon departed in the expedition against Tvoy^. 
He also informs us that they missed their course 
and experienced many losses from nautical igno- 
rance, but we do not know to what particular inci- 
dents he anodes'*. 

2. IONIC EMIGRATION. 

The Ionic emigration is described as emanating 
from and directed by the Athenians, and connects 

* Strabo, xi:i. p. 582. Hellanikus seems to have treated of this delay 
near Mount Phrikium (see Steph. Byz. v. In another account 

(xm. p. 621), probably copied from the Kymaan Ephorus, Strabo con- 
nects the establishments of this colony with the sequel of the Trojan 
WOT ; the Pelasgians, the oceupants of the territon-, who had been the 
allies of Priam, were weakened by the defeat which they had sustained 
and unable to resist the immigrants. 

^ VeUeius Patercul. i. 4 ; compare Antikleides ap. Atheme. .xi. c. 3 ; 
rausanias, iii. 2, 1. 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 401. 




^ Strabo, i. p. 10. 
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itself with the previous legendary history of Athens, 
which must therefore be here briefly recapitu- 
lated. 

The great mythical hero Theseus, of whose mili- 
tary prowess and errant exploits we have spoken 
in a previous chapter, was still more memorable in 
the eyes of the Athenians as an internal political 
reformer. He was supposed to have "performed for 
them the inestimable service of transforming Attica 
out of many states into one. Each d^me, or at least 
a great many out of the whole number, had before 
his time enjoyed political independence under its 
own magistrates and assemblies, acknowledging 
only a federal union with the rest under the presi- 
dency of Athens : by a mixture of conciliation and 
force, Theseus succeeded in putting down all these 
separate governments and bringing them to unite 
in one political system centralised at Athens. He 
is said to have established a constitutional govern- 
ment, I’etaining for himself a defined power as king 
or president, and distributing the people into three 
classes : Eupatridse, a sort of sacerdotal noblesse ; 
Geomori and Demiurgi, husbandmen and artisans h 
Having brought these important changes into effi- 
cient working, he commemorated them for his pos- 
terity by introducing solemn and appropriate fes- 
tivals. In confirmation of the dominion of Athens 
over the Megarid territory, he is said farther to 
have erected a pillar at the extremity of the latter 
towards the Isthmus, marking the boundary be- 
tween Peloponnesus and Ionia. 

But a revolution so extensive was not consum- 
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Plutarch, Theseus, e. 24, 25 , 26 . 
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mated without creating much discontent, and Me- 
nestheus, the rival of Theseus, — the first specimen, 
as we are told, of an artful demagogue, — took ad- 
vantage of this feeling to assail and undermine 
him. Theseus had quitted Attica to accompany 
and assist his friend Peirithous in his journey down 
to the under-world, in order to carry off the god- 
dess Persephone, — or (as those who were critical 
in legendary story preferred recounting) in a journey 
to the residence of Aidoneus, king of the Molos- 
sians in Epirus, to carry off his daughter. In this 
enterprise Peirithous perished, while Theseus was 
cast into prison, from whence he was only liberated 
by the intercession of H^rakles. It was during 
his temporary absence that the Tyndarids Cast6r 
and Pollux invaded Attica for the purpose of reco- 
vering their sister Helen, whom Theseus liad at a 
former period taken away from Sparta and depo- 
sited at Aphidnae ; and the partisans of Menestheus 
took advantage both of the absence of Theseus and 
of the calamity which his licentiousness had brought 
upon the country, to ruin his popularity with the 
people. When he returned he found them no longer 
disposed to endure his dominion, or to continue to 
him the honours which their previous feelings of 
gratitude had conferred. Having therefore placed 
his sons under the protection of Elephenor in Eu- 
boea, he sought an asylum with Lykom^d^s prince 
of Scyros, from whom however he received nothing 
but an insidious welcome and a traitorous death'. 

Menestheus, succeeding to the honours of the 
expatriated hero, commanded the Athenian troops 

* Plutarch, Theseus, c. 34-35. 
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at the siege of Troy. But though he survived the 
capture, he never returned to Athens — different 
stories being related of the place where he and his 
companions settled. During this interval the feel- 
ings of the Athenians having changed, they restored 
the sons of Theseus, who had served at Troy under 
Elephenor and had returned unhurt, to the station 
and functions of their father. The Theseids Demo- 
phoon, Oxyntas, Apheidas, andThymcet^s, had suc- 
cessively filled this post for the space of about sixty 
years \ when the Dorian invaders of Peloponnesus 
(as has been before related) compelled Melanthus 
and the Neleid family to abandon their kingdom 
of Pylus. The refugees found shelter at Athens, 
where a fortunate adventure soon raised Melanthus 
to the throne. A war breaking out between the 
Athenians and Boeotians respecting the boundary 
tract of CEno^, the Boeotian king Xanthus chal- 
lenged Thymoet^s to single combat ; the latter de- 
clining to accept it, Melanthus not only stood for- 
ward in his place, but practised a cunning stratagem 
with such success as to kill his adversary. He was 
forthwith chosen king, Thymoetds being constrained 
to resign^. 

^ Eusebius, Chronic. Can. p. 228-229, ed. Scaliger; Pausan. ii. 
18, 7. 

“ Ephorus ap. Ilarpocration. v. ^ATraravpia : — ^Etpopos €v Seurepo), cas 
5id Tqp VTrep Toou opicop drrdTrjv ycvofMevrjv, ort TroXc/nouvro)!/ ^ABr)val(ov 
TTpoi Eoiarovs vrrep tmu ^dapas^ MeXavBos 6 twp ^ABijvaiav 

^aaiXfvs SdpOov top Orj^aiop popopax^^v d7r€KT€iP€p. Compare Strabo, 
ix. p. 393. 

Ephoms derives the term *A7raTovpta from the words signifying a 
trick with reference to the boundaries, and assumes the name of this 
great Ionic festival to have been derived from the stratagem of Melan- 
thus, described in Conon (Narrat. 39) and Polyaenus (i. 19). The 
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They are Melanthus and his son Kodras reisned for nearly 

displaced , . , ♦ i r ' • 

b>MheNe- Sixty veafs, during winch time large bodies of lugi- 

lanthusan'd tives, escaping from the recent invaders throughout 

Kodrus. Greece, were harboured by the Athenians : so that 
Attica became populous enougli to excite the alarm 
and jealousy of the PeloponnesiunDorians. A power- 
ful Dorian force, under the coiinnand of Alctes from t 
Corinth and Aithyenienes from Argos, were accord- ; 
ingly despatched to invade tlie Athenian territory, ^ 
in which the Delphian oracle promised them sue- ? 
cess, provided they abstained from injuring the j 
person of Kodrus. Strict orders were given to the ^ 
Dorian army that Kodrus should be preserved un- ; 
hurt ; but the oracle had become known among the ; 
Athenians \ and the generous prince determiiicd to 
bring death upon himself as a means of salvation to 
his country. Assuming the disguise of a peasant, 
he intentionally provoked a quarrel with some of 
the Dorian troops, who slew him without suspecting 
his real character. No sooner was this event known, 
than the Dorian leaders, despairing of success, aban- 
doned their enterprise and evacuated the country ^ 

In retiring, how^ever, they retained possession of 
Megara, where they established permanent settlers, 
and which became from this moment Dorian, — - 

whole derivation is fanciful and enoneous. and the story is a curious 
specimen of legend growing out of etymologj-. 

J The orator Lykurps, in his eulogium on Kodrus, mentions a Del- 
phi^ citizen named Kleomantis who secretly communicated the oracle 
to t e Athenians, and was rewarded by them for doing so with airfforiS 
€V Ilpuromw (Lycurg. cont. Leocrat. c. i^O). 

2 Pherekydis, Fragm. 110, ed. Didot; Veil. Paterc. i. Condn, 
r^arr. 26; Polyaen. i. c. 18. 

Ilellanikus traced the genealogy of Kodnis, through ten generations, 
up to Deukalion (Fragment 10, ed. Didot). 
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seeniingly at first a dependency of Corinth, though 
it afterwards acquired its freedom and became an 
autonomous community ^ This memorable act of 
devoted patriotism, analogous to that of the daugh- 
ters of Erechtheus at Athens, and of Menoekeus at 
Thebes, entitled Kodrus to be ranked among the 
most splendid characters in Grecian legend. 

Kodrus is numbered as the last king of Athens : 
his descendants were styled Archons, but they held 
that dignity for life — a practice which prevailed du- 
ring a long course of years afterwards. Medon and 
Neileus, bis two sons, having quarrelled about the 
succession, the Delphian oracle decided in favour of 
the former ; upon which the latter, affronted at the 
preference, resolved upon seeking a new home*. 
There were at this moment many dispossessed sec- 
tions of Greeks, and an adventitious population 
accumulated in Attica, who were anxious for settle- 
ments beyond sea. The expeditions which now set 
forth to cross the ^gean, chiefly under the conduct 
of members of the Kodrid family, composed collec- 
tively the memorable Ionic Emigration, of which the 
lonians, recently expelled from Peloponnesus, formed 
a part, but, as it would seem, only a small part ; for 
we hear of many quite distinct races, some renowned 
in legend, who withdraw from Greece amidst this 
assemblage of colonists. The Kadmeians, theMinyae 
of Orchornenus, the Abantes of Euboea, the Dry opes ; 
the Molossi, thePhokians, the Boeotians, the Arca- 
dian Pelasgians, and even the Dorians of Epidaurus 
— are represented as furnishing each a proportion 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 653, * Pausan, vii. 2, 1, 
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of the crews of these emigrant ves^el.s'. NDr were 
the results unworthy of so mighty a conthietu c of 
different races. Not only the Cycladt s islands in 


the .^gean, but the great islands of Samos and 
Chios near the Asiatic coast, and ten ditferenl 
cities on the coast of Asia .Minor, from .Miletus on 
the south to Phokrea in the north, were founded, 
and all adopted the Ionic name. Athens was the 
metropolis or mother city of all of them : .\ndroklus 
and Neileus, the CEkists of Ephesus and Miletus, 
and probably other (Ekists also, started from the 
Prj'taneium at Athens*, with those solemnities, re- 
ligious and political, which usually n^arked the de- 
parture of a swarm of (Jrccian colonist^. ; 

Other mythical lainilu’.-, hc-.iili'. ilu* heroic line- ; 
age of Nfileus and Nestor, as represented bv the ■ 
sons of Kodrus, took a leading part in the expedi- ; 
tion. Herodotus mentions Lyki.ui eliicfs, rlc'ccnd- : 
ants from Glaukus son of Hippolochus, ami Pausa- t 
nias tells us of Philotas descendant of PenelcAs, ‘ 
who went at the head of a body of 1'heb.ins : both i 
Glaukus and Penelebs are commemorated in the } 
Ihad“*. And it is a remarkable fact mentioned by 
Pausanias (though we do not know on what author- 
*ty)i that the inhabitants ol Phokiea — wiiich was 
the northernmost city ot Ionia on the borders of 
-®olis, and one of the last founded— consisting 


Hcrodot. 1 . 14fi; Pausan. -J. 3. 4. I^ikrat.s < \tols his .\the- 
man ancestors for having prontled. bv means of this emiirration. settle- 
ments for so large a number of distressed and jKwr Greeks at the ex- 
pense of Barbarians (Or. xii. Panathenaic. p, 241 
' Herodot i. 146 ; vii. G.i. 41!. Vellei. Patere. ,. 4. Pherekv- 

des. Frag. HI, ed. Didot. 

^ Herodot. i. 14/ ; Pausan. vii. 2, 7. 
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mostly of Pliokiaii colonists under the conduct of 
the Athenians Philogenes and Daemon, were not 
admitted into the Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony until 
they consented to choose for themselves chiefs of 
the Kodrid family \ Prokles, the chief who con- 
ducted the Ionic emigrants from Epidaurus to Sa- 
mos, was said to be of the lineage of Ion son of 
Xuthus^. 

Of the twelve Ionic states constituting the Pan- 
Ionic Amphiktyony — some of them among the 
greatest cities in Hellas — I shall say no more at 
present, as I have to treat of them again when I 
come upon historical ground. 


.3. DORIC KMIGRATIOXS. 

The /Eolic and Ionic emigrations are thus both Dorian co. 
presented to us as direct consequences of the event AsTa!""”' 
called the Return of the Herakleids : and in like 
manner the formation of the Dorian Hexapolis in 
the south-western corner of Asia Minor : K6s, Kni- 
dus, Halicarnassus and Rhodes, with its three sepa- 
rate cities, as well as the Dorian establishments in 
Kr^te, Melos, and Th^ra, are all traced more or 
less directly to the same great revolution. 

Th^ra, more especially, has its root in the le- 
gendary world. Its CEkist wasTh^ras, a descend- 
ant of the heroic lineage of CEdipus and Kadmus, 
and maternal uncle of the young kings of Sparta, 
Eurysthenes and Prokles, during whose minority 
he had exercised the regency.' On their coming of 


Pausan. vii. 2 , 2 ; vii. 3, 4. 


* Pausan. vii. 4, 3, 
D 2 
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Thera. age^ his functions were at an end : but being un- 
able to endure a private station, he determined to 
put himself at the head of a body of emigrants: 
many came forward to join him, and the expedition " 
was further reinforced by a body of interlopers, i 
belonging to the Minyse, of whom the Lacedaemo- [ 
nians were anxious to get rid. These Minyie had [ 
arrived in Laconia, not long before, from the island 
of Lemnos, out of which they had been expelled by j 
the Pelasgian fugitives from Attica. They landed 
without asking permission, took up their abode ? 
and began to “ light their fires " on Mount Tay- J 
getus. When the Lacedmmonians sent to ask who I 
they were and wherefore they had come, the Minyae 
replied that they were sons of the Argonauts who I 
had landed at Lemnos, and that being expelled from f 
their own homes, they thought themselves entitled ^ 
to solicit an asylum in the territory of their fathers: 1 
they asked, withal, to be admitted to share both j 
the lands and the honours of the state. The La- | 
cedaemonians granted the request, chiefly on the a 
ground of a common ancestry—their own "great he- I 
roes, the Tyndarids, having been enrolled in the ? 
crew of the Arg6 : the Minyae were then introduced S 
as citizens into the tribes, received lots of land, and I 
began to intermarry with the pre-existing families. | 
&fny« however, before they became in- | 

from Lem- solent : they demanded a share in the kingdom | 
(which was the venerated privilege of the Hera- I 
kleids), and so grossly misconducted themselves in J 
other ways, that the Lacedaemonians resolved to ^ 
put them to death, and began by casting them into 

prison. While the Minyae were thus confined, their f 

'I 
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wives, Spartans by birth and many of them daugh- 
ters of the principal men, solicited permission to go 
in and see them : leave being granted, they made 
use of the interview to change clothes wdth their 
husbands, who thus escaped and fled again to Mount 
Taygetus. The greater number of them quitted 
Laconia, and marched to Triphylia in the western 
regions of Peloponnesus, from whence they expelled 
the Paroreatae and the Kaukones, and founded six 
towns of their own, of which Lepreum was the 
chief, A certain proportion, however, by permis- 
sion of the Lacedaemonians, joined Th^ras and de- 
parted with him to the island of Kallist^, then pos- 
sessed by Phoenician inhabitants who were descended 
from the kinsmen and companions of Kadmus, and 
who had been left there by that prince, when he 
came forth in search of Europa, eight generations 
preceding. Arriving thus among men of kindred 
lineage with himself, Th^ras met with a fraternal 
reception, and the island derived from him the 
name, under which it is historically known, of 
Th6ra\ 

Such is the foundation-legend of Th^ra, believed 
both by the Lacedaemonians and by the Theraeans, 
and interesting as it brings before us, characteris- 
tically as well as vividly, the persons and feelings 
of the mythical world — the Argonauts, with the 
Tyndarids as their companions and Minyae as their 
children. In Lepreum, as in the other towns of 

* Herodot. iv. 1^5-149; Valer. Maxim, iv. c. 6; Polyaen. vii. 49, 
who however gives the narrative differently by mentioning “ Tyirhe- 
nians from Lemnos aiding Sparta dunng the Ilelotic war*’: another 
narrative in his collection (viii. /I h though imperfectly preserved, 
seems to approach more closely to Herodotus. 
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Triphylia, the descent from the Minyie ol old seems 
to have been believed in the historical times, and 
the mention of the river Mmyeius in those regions 
by Homer tended to confirm it^ But people were 
not unanimous as to the legend by which that de- 
scent should be made out ; while some adopted the 
story just cited from Herodotus, others imagined 
that Chloris, who had come from the Minyeian town 
of Orchomenus as the wife of N^leus to Pylus, had 
brought with her a body of her countrymen^. 

These Minyae from Lemnos and Imbros appear 
again as portions of another narrative respecting 
the settlement of the colony of M^los, It has al- 
ready been mentioned, that when the Herakleids 
and the Dorians invaded Laconia, Philonomus, 
an Achaean, treacherously betrayed to them the 
country, for which he received as his recompense 
the territory of Amyklee. He is said to have peo- 
pled this territory by introducing detachments of 
Minyae from Lemnos and Imbros, who in the third 
generation after the return of the Herakleids, be- 
came so discontented and mutinous, that the Lace- 
daemonians resolved to send them out of the coun- 
try as emigrants, under their chiefs Polis and Del- 
phus. Taking the direction of Kr^te, they stopped 

^ Homer, Iliad, xi. 721. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 347* M. Raoul Rochette, who treats the legends 
for the most part as if they were so much authentic history, is much 
displeased with Strabo for admitting this diversity of stories (Histoire 
des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. 7^ p- 54) — “ Apres des details si cl^ 
et si positifs, comment est-il possible que ce m^me Strabon, houlever- 
sant toute la chronologic, fasse arriver les Minyens dans la Triphylie 
sous la conduite de Chloris, mere de Nestor?” 

The story which M. Raoul Rochette thus puts aside is quite equal in 
poiut of credibility to that which he accepts : in fact no measure of 
credibility can be apjilied. 


i 

i 
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ill their way to land a portion of their colonists on 
the island of Melos, which remained throughout 
the historical times a faithful and attached colony 
of LacedaemOnh On arriving in Krite, they are 
said to have settled at the town of Gortyn. We 
find, moreover, that other Dorian establishments, 
either from Lacedaemon or Argos, were formed in 
Kr^te, and Lyktos in particular is noticed, not only 
as a colony of Sparta, but as distinguished for the 
analogy of its laws and customs It is even said 
that Kr^te, immediately after the Trojan war, had 
been visited by the wrath of the gods, and depopu- 
lated by famine and pestilence, and that in the third 
generation afterwards, so great was the influx of 
immigrants, that the entire population of the island 
was renewed, with the exception of the Eteokretes 
at Polichnse and Prsesus^. 

There were Dorians in Krete in the time of the 
Odyssey : Homer mentions different languages and 
different races of men, Eteokretes, Kydones, Dori- 
ans, Achaeans, and Pelasgians, as all coexisting in 
the island, which he describes to be populous, and 
to contain ninety cities. A legend given by An- 
dron, based seemingly upon the statement of Hero- 
dotus, that D6rus the son of Hellen had settled in 
HistiDe6tis, ascribed the first introduction of the three 

* Conou, Narrat. Compare Plutarch, Quiestion. Grace, c. 21, 
where Tyrrhenians from Lemnos are mentioned, as in the passage of 
Polyaeniis referred to in a preceding note. 

- Strabo, X. p. 481 ; Aiistot. Polit. ii. 10. 

^ Herodot. vii. 171 (see aho\e, Ch. xii. vol. i. p. 309). Diodorus 
(v. 80 ), as well as Herodotus, mentions generally large immigrations into 
Krete from Lacedremon and Argos; but even the laborious research 
of M. Raoul Hoohette (Ilistoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. c. 9, 
p. 00-08) fails in collecting any distinct particulars of them. 
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last races to Tektaphus son of D6rus, — who had 
led forth from that country a colony of Dorians, 
Achseans, and Pelasgians, and had landed in Krete 
during the reign of the indigenous king Kris'. This 
story of Andron so exactly fits on to the Homeric 
Catalogue of Kretan inhabitants, that we may rea- 
sonably presume it to have been designedly arranged 
with reference to that Catalogue, so as to afford 
some plausible account, consistently with the re- 
ceived legendary chronology, how there came to be 
Dorians in Krite before the Trojan war — the Dorian 
colonies after the return of the Herakleids being of 
course long posterior in supposed order of time. 
To find a leader sufficiently early for his hvpo- 
thesis, Andron ascends to the primitive Eponymus 
D6rus, to whose son Tektaphus he ascribes the in- 
troduction of a mixed colony of Dorians, Achaeans, 
and Pelasgians into Krete: these are the exact 
three races enumerated in the Odyssey, and the 
king Kris, whom Andron affirms to have been then 
reigning in the island, represents the Eteokrites 
and Kydones in the list of Homer. The story seems 
to have found favour among native Kretan histo-^ 

Steph. Byz, v. Acoptov. — Hepi Ziv torropet AvbpoaVj Kpj^rof iv 
^cktlKcvqvtos, 'V€KTa<j>ov tov Ampov tov 6pp.Tj<ravra t^s 

€P OfTToXia t6t€ fi€v AcopldoSy PVP ^lariaiaTidos KaXovjjLftnjs, a^iKtaSai 
fijf l^pTjTTjp p.€Tti Aoipiea^p tc Kai A^aiSip ical IIfX<i(rya)i/, Tap ovk oTrapaP^ 
T<op rfj rvpprjviav. Compare Strabo, x. p. 475-476, from which it is 
plain that the story was adduced by Andr6n with a special explanatory 
reference to the passage in the Odyssey (xv. 175 ). 

The age of Andron, one of the authors of Atthides, is not precisely 
ascertainable, but he can hardly be put earlier than 300 B.c. ; see the 
preliminary Dissertation of C. Muller to the Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorura, ed. Didot, p. Ixxxii ; and the Prolusio de Atthidum Scrip- 
ton bus, prefixed to Lenz’s edition of the Fragments of Phanod^raus and 
Demon, p. xxviii. Lips. 1812. 
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rians, as it doubtless serves to obviate what would 
otherwise be a contradiction in the legendary chro- 
nology*. 

Another Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to 
Kr^te, which extended also to Rhodes and K6s, is 
farther said to have been conducted by Althseme- 
n6s, who had been oue of the chiefs in the expedi- 
tion against Attica in which Kodrus perished. This 
prince, a Herakleid and third in descent from T6- 
menus, was induced to expatriate by a family quar- 
rel, and conducted a body of Dorian colonists from 
Argos first to Kr6te, where some of them remained ; 
but the greater number accompanied him to Rhodes, 
in which island, after expelling the Karian pos- 
sessors, he founded the three cities of Undus, 
lalysus, and Kameirus®. 

It is proper here to add, that the legend of the 
Rhodian archaeologists respecting their oekist Al- 
thaemen^s, who was worshiped in the island with 
heroic honours, was something totally diflFerent from 
the preceding. Althaemen^s was a Kretan, son of 
the king Katreus, and grandson of Minos, An 
oracle predicted to him that he would one day kill 
his father : eager to escape so terrible a destiny, he 
quitted Kr^te, and conducted a colony to Rhodes, 
where the famous temple of the Atabyrian Zeus, on 
the lofty summit of Mount Atabyrum, was ascribed 


* See Diotlor. iv. 60; v. 80. From Strabo (/. c.) however we see 
that others rejected the story of Andron. 

O. Muller (History of the Dorians, b. i. c. 1. § 9) accepts the story 
as substantially ti*ue, putting aside the name D6rus, and even regards it 
as certain that Minos of Knossus was a Dorian ; but the evidence with 
which he supports this conclusion appears to me loose and fanciful. 

* Con6n, Narrat. 47 ; Ephorus, Fragm. 62, ed. Marx. 
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dus, and 
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to his foundation, built so as to command a view of 
Krete, He had been settled on the island for some 
time, when his father Katreus, anxious again to 
embrace his only son, followed him from Krete : he 
landed in Rhodes during the night without being 
known, and a casual collision took place between J 
his attendants and the islanders. Althaemen^s i 
hastened to the shore to assist in repelling the sup- I 
posed enemies, and in the fray had the misfortune f 
to kill his aged father b \ 

Either the emigrants w^ho accompanied Althae- ; 
men^s, or some other Dorian colonists afterwards, : 

are reported to have settled at Kos, Knidus, Karpa- ! 
thus, and Halikarnassus. To the last-mentioned t 
city, however, Anlhes of Troez^n is assigned as the I 
oekist : the emigrants who accompanied him were ' 
said to have belonged to the Dymanian tribe, one v 
of the three tribes always found in a Doric state : r 
and the city seems to have been characterised I 
as a colony sometimes of Troezen, sometimes of if 
Argos 2. ^ 


1 Diodor. v. 51 ) ; ApoIIotlor. iii. 2. 2. In the chapter next but one 
preceding this, Diodorus liad made express reference to native Rhodian 
mUhoiogists, — to one in particular, named Zeno (e. 57). 

Wesseling supposes two different settlers in Rhodes, both named 
Althmmenes : this is certainly neeessaiy, if we are to treat the two nar- 
ratives as historical. 

® Strabo, xiv, .p. 653 ; Pausan. ii. 39, 3 j Kallimacbus apud Stephan. 
Byz. V. ^AXiKdpvaa-aos. 

Herodotus (vii. 99) calls Halikarnassus a colony of Troezen ; Pompo- 
nius Mela (i. 16), of Argos. Vitruvius names both Argos and Troezen 
(ii. 8, 12) ; but the two oekists whom he mentions, Melas and Arevanius, 
were not so v^ell known as Anthes; the inhabitants of Halikarnassus 
being called Autheadtg (see Stephan. Byz. v, Adrjuai ; and a curious in- 
scription in Boeekh's Corpus Inscriptionuin, No. 2655), 
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We thus have the .^olic, the Ionic, and the 
Doric colonial establishments in Asia, all spring- 
ing out of the legendary age, and all set forth as 
consequences, direct or indirect, of what is called 
the Return of the Herakleids, or the Dorian con- 
quest of Peloponnesus. According to the received 
chronology, they are succeeded by a period, sup- 
posed to comprise nearly three centuries, which is 
almost an entire blank, before we reach authentic 
chronology and the first recorded Olympiad — and 
they thus form the concluding events of the mythi- 
cal world, out of which we now pass into historical 
Greece, such as it stands at the last-mentioned 
epoch. It is by these migrations that the parts of 
the Hellenic aggregate are distributed into the 
places which they occupy at the dawn of historical 
daylight — Dorians, Arcadians, iEtolo-EIeians, and 
Acheeans, sharing Peloponnesus unequally among 
them — iEolians, lonians, and Dorians, settled both 
in the islands of the iEgean and the coast of Asia 
Minor. The Return of the Herakleids, as well as 
the three emigrations, -®olic, Ionic, and Doric, 
present the legendary explanation, suitable to the 
feelings and belief of the people, showing how 
Greece passed from the heroic races who besieged 
Troy and Thebes, piloted the adventurous Arg6, and 
slew the monstrous boar of Kalydon — to the histori- 
cal races, difterently named and classified, who fur- 
nished victors to the Olympic and Pythian games. 

A patient and learned French writer, M. Raoul 
Rochette, — who construes all the events of the he- 
roic age, generally speaking, as so much real history, 
only making allowance for the mistakes and exag- 
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gerations of poets, — is greatly per])Iexed by the 
blank and interruption which this supposed con- 
tinuous series of history presents, from the Return 
of the Herakleids down to the beginning of the 
Olympiads. He cannot explain to himselt so long 
a period of absolute quiescence, after the important 
incidents and striking adventures of the heroic age ; 
and if there happened nothing worthy of record 
during this long period — as he presumes from the 
fact that nothing has been transmitted — he con- 
cludes that this must have arisen from the state of 
suffering and exhaustion in which previous wars 
and revolution had left the Greeks; a long interval 
of complete inaction being required to heal such 
wounds’. 

* “ La periode qui me semble la plus obscure et la plus reroplie dc 
difficult^s, n’est pas celle que je viens de parcourir ; c^est celle qui 
separe Pepoque des Heraclides de Pinstitution des Olyrapiades. La 
perte des ouvrages d*Ephore et de Theopompe est saus doute la c*tt f** 
en grande partie du vide immense que nous offre dans cet intervalle 
1 histoire de la Grece. Mais si Pon en excepte Pctablissemeut des co- 
lonies Eoliennes, Doriennes, et loniennes, de PAsie Mineure, et quelques 
evenemens, tres rapproches de la premiere de ces epoques, Pespace de 
plus de quatre siecles qui les separe est convert d’une obscurite 
presque impenetrable, et Pon aura toiijours lieu de s’etonner que lea 
ouvrages des anciens n offrent aucun secours pour remplir une lacuna 
aussi considerable. Une pareille absence doit aussi nous faire soup- 
9 t)nner qu ii se passa dans la Grece peu de ces grands evenemens qui 
se gravent fortement dans la me'moire des hommes : puisque, si les 
traces ne s eu ^talent point conseiTces dans les ccrits des contemporainai, 
au moius le souvenir s en seroit il perpetue par des monumens : or les 
monumens et 1 histoire se taisent egalement. II faiit done croire que 1» 
Grece, agitee depuis si long temps par des revolutions de toute espece, 
6puisee par ses detnieres Emigrations, se touma toute entiere vers des 
occupations paisibles, et ne chercha, pendant ce long intervalle, 
guerir, au sein du repos et de Pabondance qui en est la suite, les plaies 
profondes que sa population avait souffertes/* (Raoul Rochette. Histoire 
des Colonies Grecques, t. ii. c. 16. p. 455.) 

To the same purpose Gillies (History of Greece, ch. iii. p. 67, quarto) : 
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Assuming M. Rochette’s view of the heroic ages 
to be correct, and reasoning upon the supposition 
that the adventures ascribed to the Grecian heroes 
are matters of historical reality, transmitted by 
tradition from a period of time four centuries before 
the recorded Olympiads, and only embellished by 
describing poets^ — the blank which he here dwells 
upon is, to say the least of it, embarrassing and 
unaccountable. It is strange that the stream of 
tradition, if it had once begun to flow, should (like 
several of the rivers in Greece) be submerged for 
two or three centuries and then re-appear. But 
when we make what appears to me the. proper 
distinction between legend and history, it will be 
seen that a period of blank time between the two 
is perfectly conformable to the conditions under 
which the former is generated. It is not the im- 
mediate past, but a supposed remote past, w^hich' 
forms the suitable atmosphere of mythical narrative,] 
— a past originally quite undetermined in respect to 
distance from the present, as we see in the Iliad 
and Odyssey. And even when we come down to 
the genealogical poets, who affect to give a certain 
measure of bygone time, and a succession of persons 
as well as of events, still the names whom they 
most delight to honour and upon whose exploits 
they chiefly expatiate, are those of the ancestral 
gods and heroes of the tribe and their supposed 
contemporaries ; ancestors separated by a long 
lineage from the present hearer. The gods and 

“ The obscure transactions of Greece, during the four following cen- 
turies, i^l correspond with the splendour of the Trojan, or even of 
Argonautic expedition,” &c. 
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heroes were conceived as removed from him by 
several generations, and the legendary matter which 
was grouped around them appeared only the more 
imposing when exhibited at a respectful distance, 
beyond the days of father and grandfather and of 
all known predecessors. The Odes of Pindar 
strikingly illustrate this tendency, ^\e thus see 
how it happened that between the times assigned to 
heroic adventure and those of historical record, 
there existed an intermediate blank, filled with in- 
glorious names ; and how amongst the same society, 
which cared not to remember proceedings of fathers 
and grandfathers, there circulated much popular 
and accredited narrative respecting real or supposed 
ancestors long past and gone. The obscure and 
barren centuries which immediately precede the 
first recorded Olympiad, form the natural separa- 
tion between the legendary return of the Hera- 
kleids and the historical wars of Sparta against 
Messen^. — ^between the province of legend, wherein 
matter of fact (if any there be) is so intimately 
combined with its accompaniments of fiction, as to 
be undistinguishable without the aid of extrinsic 
evidence — and that of history, where some matters 
of fact can be ascertained, and where a sagacious 
criticism may be usefully employed in tr3dng to add 
to their number. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

APPLICATION OF CHRONOLOGY TO GRECIAN LEGEND. 

I NEED not repeat, what has already been suffi- 
ciently set forth in the preceding pages, that the 
mass of Grecian incident anterior to 776 b.c. ap- 
pears to me not reducible either to history or to 
chronology, and that any chronological system 
which may be applied to it must be essentially un- 
certified and illusory. It was however chronologised 
in ancient times, and has continued to be so in 
modern; and the various schemes employed for Different 
this purpose may be found stated and compared in dirono- ” 
the first volume (the last published) of Mr. Fynes po^edfo^ 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. There were among the 
Greeks, and there still are among modern scholars, 
important differences as to the dates of the princi- 
pal events : Eratosthenes dissented both from He- 
rodotus and from Phanias and Kallimachus, while 
Larcher and Raoul Rochette (who follow He- 
rodotus) stand opposed to O. Muller and to Mr. 

Clinton ^ That the reader may have a general 

* Larcher and Raoul Rochette, adopting the chronological date of 
Herodotus, fix the taking of Troy at n.c., and the Return of the 

Herakleids at 1190 n.c. According to the 'scheme of KratO'^thenes, 
these two events stand at 11S4 and 1104 b.c. 

- O. Muller, in his Chronological Tables (Appendix vi. to Historj' of 
Dorians, vol.ii. p. 441, Engl. transL), gives no dates or computation of 
years anterior to the Capture of Troy and the Return of the Herakleids, 
which he places with Eratosthenes in 1184 and 1104 B.c. ' 

C. Muller thinks (in his Annotatio ad Marmor Parium, appended to the 
Frs^menta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. Didot, pp. 556, 568, 5/2; com- 
pare his Prefatory notice of the Fragments of Hellanikus, p. xxviii. of 
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conception of the order in which these legendary 
events were disposed, I transcribe from the Fasti 
Hellenic! a double chronological table, contained 
in p. 139, in which the dates are placed in series, 
from Phoroneus to the Olympiad of Coroebus in 
B.c. 776 — in the first column according to the 
system of Eratosthenes, in the second according to 
that of Kallimachus. 

“ The following table (says Mr. Clinton) oficrs a 
summary view of the leading periods from Phor6neus , 
to the Olympiad of Corcebus, and exhibits a double 
series of dates ; the one proceeding from the date of - 
Eratosthenes, the other from a date founded on the > 
reduced calculations of Phanias and Kallimachus, ; 
which strike out fifty-six years from the amount of | 
Eratosthenes. Phanias, as we have seen, omitted J 
fifty-five years b^etween the^turn and the registered | 
Olympiads ; for so w^e may understand the account : 
Kallimachus, fifty-six years between the Olympiad of j 
Iphitus and the Olympiad in which Coroebus wonh i 


the same volume) that the ancient ehronologists in their arrangement 
of the mythical events as antecedent and conse<][uent, were guided by 
certain numerical attachments, especially by a reverence for the cycle 
of 63 years, product of the sacred numbers 7x9=63. I cannot think 
that he makes out his hypothesis satisfactorily, as to the particular cj'cle 
followed, though it is not improbable that some preconceived numerical 
theories did guide these early calculators. He calls attention to the 
fact that the Alexandrine computation of dates was only one among a 
nnnaher of others discrepant, and that modem inquirers are too apt to 
treat it as if it stood alone, or carried some superior authority (p. 568- 
572; compare Clemen. Alex. Stromat. i. p. 145, Sylb.). For example, 
O. Muller observes (Appendix to Hist, of Dorians, p. 442) that “ Lar- 
cher s criticism and rejection of the Alexandiine ehronologists may per- 
haps be found as groundless as they are presumptuous,” — an observa- 
tion, which, to say the least of it, ascribes to Eratosthenes a far higher 
authority thgn he is entitled to, 

* The date of Kalhmachus for Iphitus is approved by Clavier (Prem. 
Temps, tom. u. p. 2a3), who considers it as not far from the truth. 
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The first column of this table exhibits the current 


years before and after the fall of Troy ; in 
column of dates the complete intervals are 

the second 
expressed. 

Years 
before 
the Fall 
of Troy. 


1 Years in- 
tervening 
between 
the dider- 
! ent events. 

B.C. 

Era- 

tosth. 

B.C. 

KalU- 

mach. 

(570) > 

Phoroneus, p. 19 

287 

(1753) 

(1697) 

(283) { 

Danaus, p. 73 

Pelasgm V. p. 13, 88 

1 33 

(1466) 

(1410) 

(250) 

Deukahon, p. 42 

50 

(1433) 

(1377) 

(200) { 

Erechtheus 

Dardanus, p. 88 

1 50 

(1383) 

(1327) 

(150) 

130 

Azatif Aphidas, Elatus 

KadmuSf p. 85 

20 

30 

(1333) 

1313 

(1277) 

1257 

(100) 

Pelops 

22 

(1283) 

(122'7) 

78 

Birth of Hercules 

36 

1261 

1205 

(42) 

Argonauts 

12 

(1225) 

(1169) 

30 

First Theban war, p. 51, h 

Death of Hercules 

4 

1213 

1157 

26 

2 

1209 

1153 

24 

Death of Eurysthensj p. 106, x 

4 

1207 

1151 

20 

Death of Hylhis 

2^ 9™ 

1203 

1147 

18 

Accession of Agamemnon 

2 

1200 

1144 

16 

Second Thebail war, p. 87, 1 

6 

1198 

1142 

10 

Trojan expedition {9^ 1"‘) 

9 

1192 

1136 

Years 

after 

the Fall i 
of Troy. 

Troy taken 

7 

i 

1183 

1127 

8 I 

Orestes reigns at Argos in the 8th year .... 

52 

1176 

1120 

6oJ 1 

The Thessali occupy Thessalv ; 

The Bceoti return to Boeotia in the 60th year, 

1 20 

1124 

1068 

1 

80 

.(Eolic migration under Penthilus I 

Return of the Heraciidee in the 80th year . 

J 

29 

1104 

1048 

109 

Aletes reigns at Corinth, p. 130, m 

1 

1075 

1019 

no 

Migraticm of Theras 

21 

1074 

1018 

131 

Lesbos occupied 130 years after the sera... 

8 

1053 

997 

139 

Death of Ccdrus 

1 

1045 

989 

140 

Ionic migration 60 years after the Return . 

n 

1044 

988 

151 

Cyme founded 150 years after the aera ... 

18 ^ 

1033 

977 

169 

Sm\rna, 16H years after the aira, p. 10r>, 

131 

101.3 , 

\ 

959 


1 

299 

_ 1 


300 j 

Olympiad of Iphitm ; 

1 

r 108 

L ^2 1 

j884 

828 

408 \ 
352 f\ 

Olympiad of Corcebus 

... 

776 

776 


J These dates distinguished from the rest by brackets, are pro- 
posed as mere conjectures, founded upon the probable length of gene- 
rations. 
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Wherever chronology is possible, researches such 
as those of Mr. Clinton, which have conduced so 
much to the better understanding of the later times 
of Greece, deserve respectful attention. But the 
ablest chronologist can accomplish nothing, unless 
he is supplied with a certain basis of matters of fact, 
pure and distinguishable from fiction, and authenti- 
cated by witnesses both knowing the truth and will- 
ing to declare it. Possessing this preliminary stock, 
he may reason from it to refute distinct falsehoods 
and to correct partial mistakes : but if all the origi- 
nal statements submitted to him contain truth (at 
least wherever there is truth), in a sort of chemical 
combination with fiction, which he has no means 
of decomposing, — he is in the condition of one who 
tries to solve a problem without data : he is first 
obliged to construct his own data, and from them to 
extract his conclusions. The statements of the epic 
poets, our only original witnesses in this case, cor- 
respond to the description here given. Whether 
the proportion of truth contained in them be smaller 
or greater, it is at all events unassignable, — and the 
constant and intimate admixture of fiction is both 
indisputable in itself, and indeed essential to the 
purpose and profession of those from whom the tales 
proceed. Of such a character are all the deposing 
witnesses, even where their tales agree ; and it is 
out of a heap of such tales, not agreeing, but dis- 
crepant in a thousand w'^ays, and without a morsel 
of pure authenticated truth, — that the critic is called 
upon to draw out a methodical series of historical 
events adorned with chronological dates. 

If we could imagine!, a modern critical scholar 
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transported into Greece at the time of the Persian 
war — endued with his present habits of appreciating 
historical evidence, without sharing in the religious 
or patriotic feelings of the country — and invited to 
prepare, out of the great body of Grecian epic which 
then existed, a History and Chronology of Greece 
anterior to 776 b.c., assigning reasons as well for 
• what he admitted as for what he rejected — I feel per- 
suaded that he would have judged the undertaking 
to be little better than a process of guess-work. But Modem 
the modern critic finds that not only Pherekyd^s gists take 
and Hellanikus, but also Herodotus and Thucy- problem^M* 
didSs, have either attempted the task or sanctioned but wl^h 
the belief that it was practicable, — a matter not at “ different 
all surprising, when we consider both their narrow 
experience of historical evidence and the powerful 
ascendency of religion and patriotism in predis- 
posing them to antiquarian belief, — and he there- 
fore accepts the problem as they have bequeathed 
it, adding his own efforts to bring it to a satisfactory 
solution. Nevertheless he not only follows them 
with some degree of reserve and uneasiness, but even 
admits important distinctions quite foreign to their 
habits of thought. Thucydides talks of the deeds 
of Helien and his^ sons with as much confidence 
as we now speak of William the Conqueror : Mr. 

Clinton recognises Ilellen with his sons Dorus, 

^olus and Xuthus, as fictitious persons. Herodo- 
tus recites the great heroic genealogies down from 
Kadmus and Danaus with a belief not less com- 
plete in the higher members of the series than in the 
lower; but Mr. Clinton admits a radical distinction 


in the evidence of events before and after the first 
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recorded Olympiad, or 77d b.c. — “the tirst date in 
Grecian chronology (he remarks, p, 12^) which can 
be fixed upon authentic evidence '' — tlic highest point 
to which Grecian chronology, reckonincj upward^czxi 
be carried. Of this important epoch in Grecian de- 
velopment, — the commencement of authentic chro- 
nological life, — Herodotus and Thucydides had no 
knowledge or took no account : the later chronolo- 
gists, from Timaeus downwards, noted it, and made 
it serve as the basis of their chronological compa- 
risons, so far as it went : but neither Eratostbenfei 
nor Apollod6rus seem to have recognised (though 
Varro and African us did recognise) a marked dif- 
ference in respect of certainty or authenticity be- 
tween the period before and the period afterV 
In further illustration of Mr. Clinton's opinion 
that the first recorded Olympiad is the earliest date 
which can be fixed upon authentic evidence, we 
have in p. 138 the following just remarks in refer- 
ence to the dissentient views of Eratosthenes, Pha- 
nias and Kallimachus, about the date of the Trojan 
war : — “ The chronology of Eratosthent^s (he says), 
founded on a careful comparison of circumstances, 
and approved by those to whom the same stores of 
information were open, is entitled to our respect* 
But we must remember that a conjectural date can 
never rise to the authority of evidence ; that what 
is accepted as a substitute for testimony is not an 
equivalent : witnesses only can prove a date, and 

Colonel Mure has animadverted upon this reasoning, in Appendix 
to the third volume of his Histor}' of Greek Literature. For some 
remains in reply to his observations, I refer the reader to Appendix 
!^o. I. at the end of this volume. 
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in the want of these, the knowledge of it is plainly 
beyond our reach. If in the absence of a better 
light we seek for what is probable, we are not to for- 
get the distinction between conjecture and proof ; 
between what is probable and what is certain. The 
computation then of Eratosthenes for the war of 
Troy is open to inquiry ; and if we find it adverse 
to the opinions of many preceding writers, who 
fixed a lower date, and adverse to the acknow- 
ledged length of generation in the most authentic 
dynasties, we are allowed to follow other guides, 
who give us a lower epoch.” 

Here Mr. Clinton again plainly acknowledges the 
want of evidence and the irremediable uncertainty 
of Grecian chronology before the Olympiads ; and 
the reasonable conclusion from his argument is, not 
simply that the computation of Eratosthenes was 
open to inquiry,” (which few would be found to 
deny,) but that both Eratosthenes and Phanias had 
delivered positive opinions upon a point on which 
no sufficient evidence was accessible, and therefore 
that neither the one nor the other was a guide to 
be followed h Mr. Clinton does indeed speak of 
authentic dynasties prior to the first recorded Olym- 
piad, but if there be any such, reaching up from 
that period to a supposed point coeval with or an- 
terior to the war of Troy — I see no good reason for 
the marked distinction which he draws between 
chronology before and chronology after the Olym- 

‘ Karl Muller observes (in the Dissertation above referred to, ap- 
pended to the Fragmenta Historiconjm Grsecorum, p. 568 ) — “Quod 
attinet seram Trojanani, tot obmiinur et tarn diversis veterum scripto- 
rum computatiouibus, iit singulas enumerare negotiuni sit taedii plenum, 
eas vel probare vel improbare res vana nec vacua ab arrogantia. Nam 
nemo hodie nescit quaenam fides his habenda sit omnibus.” 
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piad of Korcebus, or for the necessity which he 
feels of suspending his upward reckoning at the 
last-mentioned epoch, and beginning a different 
process, called “ a downward reckoning,” from the 
higher epoch (supposed to be somehow ascertained 
without any uj^ward reckoning) of the first patriarch 
from whom such authentic dynasty emanates \ He- 
rodotus and Thucydides might well, upon this sup- 
position, ask of Mr. Clinton, why he called upon 
them to alter their method of proceeding at the 
year 776 b.c., and why they might not be allowed 
to pursue their “ upward chronological reckoning” 
without interruption from Leonidas up to Danaus, 
or from Peisistratus up to Hell^n and Deukalion, 
w'ithout any alteration in the point of view. Au- 
thentic dynasties from the Olympiads, up to an 
epoch above the Trojan war, would enable us to 
obtain chronological proof for the latter date, in- 


^ The distinction which Mr. Clinton draws l)etween an upward and 
a downward chronology' is one tliat I am unable to comprehend. His 
* doctrine is, that upw ard chronology is trustw'ortliy and practicable up 
to the first recorded Oly^mpiad ; downward chronology is trustwwthy 
and j)racticahle fi*oin Phoroneus down to the Ionic migration : what is 
uncertain is the length of the intermediate line which joins the Ionic 
migration to the hrst recorded Olympiad, — the downw'ard and the up- 
ward terniiiius. (See Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. lutroduct. p. ix, second 
edit, and p. 123, ch. vi.) 

All chronology must begin by reckoning upwards : when by this pro- 
cess we have arrived at a certain determined sera in earlier time, we may 
from that date reckon downwards, if we please. We must be able to 
reckon upwards from the present time to the Christian sera, before we can 
employ that ev’cnt as a fixed point for chronological determinations gene- 
rally . But if Eratosthenes could perform correctly the upward reckoning 
from his owti time to the fall of Troy, so he could also perform the upward 
reckoning up to the nearer point of the Ionic migration. It is true that 
Eratosthenes gives all his statements of time from an older point to a 
nc'.ver (so far at least as we can judge from Clemens Alex. Strom. 1» 
]). .kid ) ; he says, ‘‘ From the capture of Troy to the return of the He- 
rakkids is hO years ; from thence to the Ionic migwition, 60 years t 
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stead of being reduced (as Mr. Clinton affirms that 
we are) to ‘‘conjecture’’ instead of proof. 

The whole question, as to the value of the 
reckoning from the Olympiads up to Phorhneus, 
does in truth turn upon this one point : — Are those 
genealogies, which profess to cover the space be- 
tween the two, authentic and trustworthy or not ? 
Mr. Clinton appears to feel that they are not so, 
when he admits the essential difference in the cha- 
racter of the evidence and the necessity of altering 
the method of computation, before and after the 
first recorded Olympiad : yet in his Preface he 
labours to prove that they possess historical worth 
and are in the main correctly set forth : moreover, 
that the fictitious persons, wherever any such are 
intermingled, may be detected and eliminated. The 
evidences upon which he relies, are — 1. Inscrip- 
tions ; 2. The early poets. 


then further on, to the guai’dianship of Lykurgiis, 15^1 years ; then to the 
first year of the first Olympiad, 108 years ; from which Olympiad to the 
invasion of Xei'xes, 20/ years ; from whence to the beginning of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, 48 years,” &e. But here is no difference between up- 
ward reckoning as high as the first Olyippiad, and then downward 
reckoning for the intervals of time above it. Eratosthenes first found 
or made some upward reckoning to the Trojan capture, either from his 
own time or from some time at a known distance from his own : he then 
assumes the capture of Troy as an aera. and gives statements of inter- 
vals going dm\ awards to the Peloponnesian uar: amongst other state- 
ments, he assigns (‘ie:irl\ that interval ^^hleh Mr. ( 'linton pronoiinees 
to be undibCoviTahle, viz. t]\v of time betv\eru tlie loine emigra- 

tion and the first OlMupuuL intt rjiosmg one epo<‘h lietv.iTH them. I 
reject the computation nf iMatosthenes, or any other romputation, to 
determine the supposed date of the Trojan war : but if I admitted it. 
could have no hesitation in admitting also the space winch he defines 
between the Ionic migration and the first Olympiad. Eusebius (Prnep. 
Ev, X. 9, p. 485) reckons upwards from the birtli of Christ, making 
various halts but never breaking off, to the initial phacnomena of 
Grecian antiquity — the deluge of Deukalion and the wnfiagration of 
Phaetdn. 


Value of 
the chrono- 
logical com- 
putations 
depends on 
the trust- 
worthiness 
of the gene- 
alogies. 
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1. An inscription, being nothing but a piece «{ 
writing on marble, carries evidentiary value Pader ,| 
the same conditions as a published writing oa I 
paper. If the inscriber reports a contemporaiy 
fact which he had the means of knowing, and if f 
there be no reason to suspect misrepresentation, we 
believe his assertion ; if on the other hand he re* 5 
cords facts belonging to a long period before htt f 
own time, his authority counts for little, except ia i. 
so far as we can verify and appreciate his means of f 
knowledge. r 

In estimating therefore the probative force of £ 
any inscription, the first and most indispeossUl 
point is to assure ourselves of its date. Amongst ^ 
all the public registers and inscriptions alluded to | 
by Mr. Clinton, there is not one which can bt | 
positively referred to a date anterior to 776 b.o. I 
The quoit of Iphitus — the public registers at Spaito, 4 
Corinth, and Elis — the list of the priestesses of 
Juno at Argos — are all of a date completely un* 
certified. O. Muller does indeed agree with Mr. 
Clinton (though in my opinion without any sufll- 
cient proof) in assigning the quoit of Iphitus to the 
age ascribed to that prince : and if we even grant 
thus much, w’e shall have an inscription as old 
(adopting Mr. Clinton’s determination of the age of 
Iphitus) as 828 b.c. But when Mr. Clinton quotes 
O. Muller as admitting the registers of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Elis, it is right to add that the latter 
does not profess to guarantee the authenticity 
these documents, or the age at which such registers 
began to be kept. It is not to be doubted that there 
were registers of the kings of Sparta carrying them 
up to H^rak^s, and of the kings of Elis from Oxylos 
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to Iphitus ; but the question is, at what time did 
these lists begin to be kept continuously ? This is 
a point which we have no means of deciding, nor 
can we accept Mr. Clinton’s unsupported conjec- 
ture when he tells us — ‘ ‘ Perhaps these were begun 
to be written as early as b.c. 1048, the probable 
time of the Dorian conquest.” Again he tells us — 
“ At Argos a register was preserved of the priestesses 
of Juno which might be more ancient than the 
catalogues of the kings of Sparta or Corinth. That 
register, from which Hellanikus composed his work, 
contained the priestesses from the earliest times 
down to the age of Hellanikus himself. .... But this 
catalogue might have been commenced as early as 
the Trojan war itself, and even at a still earlier 
date.” (pp. X, xi.) Again respecting the inscrip- 
tions quoted by Herodotus from the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes, in which Amphitryo and 
Laodamas are named, Mr. Clinton says — “They 
were ancient in the time of Herodotus, which may 
perhaps carry them back 400 years before his time ; 
and in that case they might approach within 300 
years of Laodamas and within 400 years of the 
probable time of Kadmus himself.” — “ It is granted 
(he adds in a note) that these inscriptions were not 
genuine, that is, not of the date to W'hich they were 
assigned by Herodotus himself. But that they 
were ancient cannot be doubted,” &c. 

The time when Herodotus saw the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes can hardly have been 
earlier than450B.c. : reckoning upwards from hence 
to 776 B.C., we have an interval of 326 years : the 
inscriptions which Herodotus saw may well there- 
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fore have been ancient, without being earlier than 
the first recorded Olympiad. Mr. Clinton does 
indeed tell us that ancient “ may perhaps” be con- 
strued as 400 years earlier than Herodotus. But 
no careful reader can permit himself to convert 
such bare possibility into a ground of inference, and 
to make it available, in conjunction with other 
similar possibilities before enumerated, for the 
purpose of showing that there really existed in- 
scriptions in Greece of a date anterior to 776 b.c. 
Unless Mr. Clinton can make out this, he can 
derive no beneht from inscriptions, in his attempt 
to substantiate the reality of the mythical persons 
or of the mythical events. 

The truth is that the Herakleid pedigree of the 
Spartan kings (as has been observed in a former 
chapter) is only one out of the numerous divine 
and heroic genealogies with which the Hellenic 
world abounded', — a class of documents which 

' See the string of fabulous names placed at the head of the Halicar- 
nassian Inscription, professing to enumerate the series of priests of 
Poseidon from the foundation of the city (Inscript. No. 2655, Boeckh), 
with the commentary of the learned editor : compare also what he pro- 
nounces to be an inscription of a genealogy- partially fabulous at Hie- 
rapytna in Krete (No. 2563). 

The memorable Parian mai’ble is itself an inscn 2 )tion, in which legend 
and history, — gods, heroes, and men— are blended together in the 
various successive epochs without any consciousness of transition in 
the xnind of the inscriber. 

That the Catalogue of priestesses of Her^ at Argos went back to the 
extreme of fabulous times, we may discern by the Fragments of Hel- 
lanikus (Frag. 45-^3). So also did the registers at Sikyon : they pro- 
fessed to record Amphion, son of Zeus and Antiope, as the inventor of 
harp-music (Plutarch, De Musicd, c. 3. p. 1132). 

I remarked in the preceding page that Mr. Clinton erroneously cites 
K. O. Muller as a believer in the chronological authenticity of the lists 
of the early Spai-tan kings : he says (vol. iii. App. vi. p. 330), Mr. 
Muller is of opinion that an authentic account of the years of each 
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become historical evidence only so high in the 
ascending series as the names composing them are 
authenticated by contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, enrolment. At what period this practice of 
enrolment began, we have no information. Two 
remarks how'ever may be made, in reference to any 
approximative guess as to the time when actual 
registration commenced : — First, that the number 
of names in the pedigree, or the. length of past 
time which it professes to embrace, affords no pre- 
sumption of any superior antiquity in the time of 

Lacedsemonian reign from the return of the Heraclidae to the Olympiad 
of Koroebus had been preserved to the time of Eratosthenes and Apol- 
lodorus.” But this is a mistake ; for Miiller expressly disavows any 
belief in the authenticity of the lists (Dorians, i. p. 146) : he says, “ I do 
not contend that the chronological accounts in the Spartan lists form 
an authentic document, more than those in the catalogue of the priest- 
esses of Here and in the list of Halicai’nassian priests. The chrono- 
logical statements in the Spartan lists nia\ have been formed from 
imperfect memorials : hut the Alexandrine chronologists must have 
found such tables in existence/’ &c. 

The discrepancies noticed in Herodotus (vi. 52) are alone sufficient 
to prove that continuous registers of the names of the Lacedaemonian 
kings did not begin to be kept until very long after the date here as- 
signed by Mr. Clinton. 

Xeno])li6n (Agesilaus, viii. 7) agrees with what Herodotus mentions 
to have been the native Lacedaemonian story — that Aristodemus (and 
not his sons) was the king who conducted the Dorian invaders to Sparta. 
What is farther remarkable is that Xenophon calls him — ’Aptoro^poy 
d *HpafcXcovf, The reasonable inference here is, that Xenophdn believed 
Aristodemus to be the son of Herakles, and that this was one of the 
various genealogical stories current. But here the critics interpose; 

6 'HpaK^eovs (ol)servcs Schneider), non Tratv, sed aTroyouos, ut ex Ile- 
rmloto viii. I'll admonuit Weiske.*' Surely if Xenophon had meant 
this, he would have said d d(p^ ‘HpoxX^ovs. 

Perhaps particular exceptional cases might be quoted, wherein the 
veiy common phrase of d follow ed by a genitive means descendant, and 
not son. But if any doubt be allowed ujmn this point, chronological 
computations, founded on genealogies, will be exposed to a serious ad- 
ditioual suspicion. Why are we to assume that Xenophon must give 
the same story as Herodotus, unless his words naturally tell us so? 
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registration: — Secondly, that looking to the ac* 
knowledged paucity and rudeness ot Grecian writing 
even down to the (iOth Olympiad (540 b.c\), and 
to the absence of the habit of writing, as well as 
the low' estimate of its value, which such a state of 
things argues, the presumption is, that written en- 
rolraent of family genealogies did not commence 
until a long time after 77G b.c., and the obligation 
of proof falls upon him who maintains that it com* 
menced earlier. And this second remark is further 
borne out when we observe, that there is no regis- 
tered list, except that of the Olympic victors, 
which goes up even so high as 77G b.c. The next 
list which O. Muller and Mr. Clinton produce, is 
that of the Karnconicic or victors at the Karneian 
festival, which reaches only up to G76 b.c. 

If Mr. Clinton then makes little out of inscrip- 
tions to sustain his view of Grecian history and 
chronology anterior to the recorded Olympiads, let 
us examine the inferences which he draws from his 
other source of evidence — the early poets. And 
here it will be found, First, that in order to main* 
tain the credibility of these witnesses, he lays down 
positions respecting historical evidence both inde- 
fensible in themselves, and especially inapplicable 
to the early times of Greece : Secondly, that his 
reasoning is at the same time inconsistent — inas- 
much as it includes admissions, which if properly 
understood and followed out, exhibit these very 
witnesses as habitually, indiscriminately, and un- 
consciously mingling truth and fiction, and there- 
fore little fit to be believed upon their solitary and 
unsupported testimony. 
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To take the second point first, he says, Introduc- 
tion, p. ii-iii — “ The authority even of the gene- 
alogies has been called in question by many able 
and learned persons, who reject Danaus, Kadmus, 
Hercules, Theseus, and many others, as fictitious 
persons. It is evident that any fact would come 
from the hands of the poets embellished with many 
fabulous additions : and fictitious genealogies were 
undoubtedly composed. Because, however, some 
genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified in 
concluding that all were fabulous In esti- 

mating then the historical value of the genealogies 
transmitted hy the early poets, we may take a mid- 
dle course ; not rejecting them as wholly false, nor 
yet implicitly receiving all as true. The genealo- 
gies contain many real persons, but these are incor- 
porated with many fictitious names. The fictions 
however will have a basis of truth ; the genealogical 
expression may be false, but the connexion which 
it describes is real. Even to those who reject the 
whole as fabulous, the exhibition of the early times 
which is presented in this volume may still be 
not unacceptable : because it is necessary to the 
right understanding of antiquity that the opinions 
of the Greeks concerning their own origin should 
be set before us, even if these are erroneous opi- 
nions, and that their story should be told as they 
have told it themselves. The names preserved by 
the ancient genealogies may be considered of three 
kinds ; either they were the name of a race or clan 
converted into the name of an individual, or they 
were altogether fictitious, or lastly, they were real 
historical names. An attempt is made in the four 
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genealogical tables inserted below to distinguish 
these three classes of names Of those who 


are left in the third class (i. e. the real) all are not 
entitled to remain there. But I have only placed 
in the third class those names concerning which 
there seemed to he little doulit. The rest are left 
to the judgement of the reader.” 

Pursuant to this principle of division, Mr. Clin- 
ton furnishes four genealogical tables’, in which 
the names of persons representing races are printed 
in capital letters, and those of purely fictitious per- 
sons in italics. And these tables exhibit a curious 
sample of the intimate commixture of fiction with 
that which he calls truth : real son and mythical 
father, real husband and mythical wife, or rice 
versd. 

Upon Mr. Clinton’s tables we may remark — 

1. The names singled out as hetitious are distin- 
guished by no common character, nor any mark 
either assignable or defensible, from those which 
are left as real. To take an example (p. 40), why 
is Itonus the 1st pointed out as a fiction, while It6- 
nus the 2nd, together with Physcus, Cynus, Sal- 
moneus, Ormenus, &c. in the same page are pre- 
served as real, all of them being eponyms of towns 
just as much as Itonus ? 

2. If we are to discard Hellfin, D6ru8, iEolus, 
I6n, &c. as not being real individual persons, but 
expressions for personified races, why are we to re- 
tain Cadmus, Danaus, Hyllus, and several others, 
who are just as much eponyms of races and tribes 
as the four above mentioned ? Hyllus, Pamphylus 

* See Mr. Clintou's work, pp, 32, 40, 100, 
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and Dymas are the eponyms of the three Dorian 
tribes*, just as Hoplls and the other three sons of 
Ion were of the four Attic tribes : Kadmus and Da- 
naus stand in the same relation to the Kadraeians 
and Danaans, as Argus and Achaeus to the Argeians 
and Achseans. Besides, there are many other names 
really eponymous, which we cannot now recognise 
to be so, in consequence of our imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the subdivisions of the Hellenic popula- 
tion, each of which, speaking generally, had its god 
or hero, to whom the original of the name was re- 
ferred. If then eponymous names are to be ex- 
cluded from the category of reality, we shall find 
that the ranks of the real men will be thinned to a 
far greater extent than is indicated by Mr. Clinton’s 
tables. 

3. Though Mr. Clinton does not carry out con- 
sistently either of his disfranchising qualifications 
among the names and persons of the old mythes, 
he nevertheless presses them far enough to strike 
out a sensible proportion of the whole. By con- 
ceding thus much to modern scepticism, he has 
departed from the point of view of Hellanikus and 
Herodotus and the ancient historians generally; and 
it is singular that the names, which he has been 
the most forward to sacrifice, are exactly those to 
which they were most attached and which it would 
have been most painful to their faith to part with — 
I mean the eponymous heroes. Neither Herodotus, 
nor Hellanikus, nor Eratosthenes, nor any one of 

^ From these three ** (Hyllus, Pamphylus and Dymas), says Mr. 
Clinton, vol. i, ch, 5. p. 109, “the three Dorian tribes derived thdr 
uames.’^ • 
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the chronological reckoners ot antujuity, would have 
admitted the distinction which Mr. Clinton draws 
between persons real and persons fictitious in the 
old mythical world, though they might perhaps oc- 
casionally, on special grounds, call in question the 
existence of some individual cliaracters amongst 
Hisconces. the mythical ancestry of Greece ; but thev never 
partial and dreamt of that general severance into real and fic- 

incunsist- . , . 

ent, yet titious pcrsons which forms the principle of Mr. 
render the Clinton’s “ middle course.” Their chronological 
computations for Grecian antiquity assumed that 
cironoiog) mythical characters in their full and entire se- 
quence were all real persons. Setting up the entire 
list as real, they calculated so many generations to 
a century, and thus determined the number of cen- 
turies which separated themselves from the gods, 
the heroes, or the autochthonous men, who formed 
in their view the historical starting-point. But as 
soon as it is admitted that the personages in the 
mythical world are divisible into two classes, partly 
real and partly fictitious, the integrity of the series 
is broken up, and it can be no longer employed as a 
basis for chronological calculation. In the estimate 
ol the ancient clironoiogers, three succeeding persons 
ol the same lineage — grandfather, father and son — 
counted for a century ; and this may pass in a rough 
way, so long as you are thoroughly satisfied that they 
are all real persons : but if in the succession of per- 
sons A, B, C, you strike out B as a fiction, the conti- 
nuity of data necessary for chronological computation 
disappears. Now Mr. Clinton is inconsistent with 
himself in this — that while he abandons the unsus- 
pecting historical faith of the Grecian chronologers, 
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he nevertheless continues his chronological compu- 
tations upon the data of that ancient faith, — upon 
the assumed reality of all the persons constituting 
his ante-historical generations. What becomes, for 
example, of theHerakleid genealogy of the Spartan 
kings, when it is admitted that eponymous persons 
are to be cancelled as fictions ; seeing that Hyllus, 
through whom those kings traced their origin to 
H^rakles, conies in the most distinct manner under 
that category, as much so as Hopl4s the son of Ion ? 
It will be found that when we once cease to believe 
in the mythical world as an uninterrupted and un- 
alloyed succession of real individuals, it becomes 
unfit to serve as a basis for chronological compu- 
tations, and that Mr. Clinton, when he mutilated 
the data of the ancient chronologists, ought at the 
same time to have abandoned their problems as 
insoluble. Genealogies of real persons, such as 
Herodotus and Eratosthenes believed in, aftbrd a 
tolerable basis for calculations of time, within cer- 
tain limits of error : “ genealogies containing many 
real persons, but incorporated with many fictitious 
names,” (to use the language just cited from Mr. 
Clinton,) are essentially unavailable for such a pur- 
pose. 

It is right here to add, that I agree in Mr. Clin- 
ton’s view of these eponymous persons : I admit 
with him that '‘the genealogical expression may 
often be false, when the connexion which it de- 
scribes is real.” Thus, for example, the adoption 
of Hyllus by ^gimius, the father of Pampliylus 
andDymas, to the privileges of a sou and to a third 
fraction of his territories, may reasonably be con- 
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strued us a mythical expression o\ the Jrateraal 
union of the three Dorian tnbe^, Hylleis, l^amphyli, 
and Dymanes : so about the relationship of Jon and 
Aclneus, of Durus and /Eolus, Hut it we put this 
construction on the name of llyllus, or Ion, or 
Achams, we cannot at the same time employ cither 
of these jiersons units in chronoloj::ical reckon- 
ing: nor is it consistent to recognise them in the 
lump as tnembers of a distinct class, and \ct to en- 
list them as real individuals in measuring the dura- 
tion of past time. 

4. Mr. Clinton, while professing a wish to tell 
the story of the Creeks as they have told it them- 
selves, seems unc()nscious how capitally his point 
of view differs from theirs, 'fhe distinction which 
he draws between real and lictitious persons would 
have appeared unreasonable, not to say offensive, 
to Herodotus or Eratosthenes. It is undoubtedly 
right that the early history (if so it is to be called) 
of the Creeks should be told as they have told 
it tliemselves, and with that view 1 have endea- 
voured in the previous narrative, as far as I could, 
to present the primitiv^e legends in their original 
colour aiui ( liaracter — pointing out at the same 
time the manner in which they were transformed 
and distilled into history by passing through the 
retort of later annalists. It is the legend as thus 
transformed which Mr, Clinton seems to under- 
stand as the story told by the Greeks themselves 
— which cannot he admitted to be true, unless the 
meaning of the expression be specially explained. 
In his general distinction however, between the 
real and fictitious persons of the mythical world, 
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he departs essentially from the point of view even 
of the later Greeks. And if he had consistently 
followed out that distinction in his particular criti- 
cisms, he would have found the ground slipping un- 
der Im feet in his upward march even to Troy — not 
to mention the series of eighteen generations farther 
up to Phoroneus ; but he does not consistently 
follow it out, and therefore in practice he deviates 
little from the footsteps of the ancients. 

Enough has been said to sliow that the witnesses 
upon whom Mr. Clinton relies blend truth and 
fiction habitually, indiscriminately, and uncon- 
sciously, even upon his own admission. Let us 
now consider the positions which he lays down re- 
specting historical evidence. He says (Introduct. 
p. vi~vii) : — 

“ We may acknowledge as real persons all those 
whom there is no reason for rejecting. The pre- 
sumption is in favour of the early tradition, if no 
argument can be brought to overthrow it. The 
persons may be considered real, when the descrip- 
tion of them is consonant with the state of the 
country at that time : when no national prejudice 
or vanity could be concerned in inventing them: 
when the tradition is consistent and general : when 
rival or hostile tribes concur in the leading facts : 
when the acts ascribed to the person (divested of 
their poetical ornament) enter into the political 
system of the age, or form the basis of other trans- 
actions which fall within known historical times. 
Kadmus and Danaus appear to be real persons : for 
it is confer itiable to the state of mankind, and per- 
fectly credible, that Phoenician and Egyptian ad- 
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venturers, in the ages to which these persons are 
ascribed, should have found their way to tlie coasts 
of Greece : and the Greeks (as already observed) 
had no motive from any national vanity to feign 
these settlements. Hercules was a real jT^rson. 
Ilis acts were recorded by those who were not 
friendly to the Durians ; by Aclueans and ^Eolians 
and lonians, who had no vanity to gratify in cele- 
brating the hero of a hostile and rival people. His 
descendants in many branches remained in many 
states down to the historical times. HissonTlepo- 
lemus and his grandson and great-grandson Clco- 
dseus and Arii>toinachus are acknowledged (i. e. by 
(). Muller) to be real persons; and there is no 
reason that can l)e assigned for receiving these, 
which will not be equally valid for establishing the 
reality both of Hercules and Hyllus. Above all, 
Hercules is authenticated by the testimonies both 
of the Iliad and Odyssey.” 

These positions appear to me inconsistent with 
any sound views of the conditions of historical testi- 
mony. According to what is here laid down, we 
are hound to accept as real all the persons men- 
tioned by Homer, Arktiiius, Lesches, the Hcsiodic 
j)oets, Euineius, iVsius, &c., unless we can adduce 
some positive ground in each particular case to 
prove the contrary. If this position be a true one, 
the greater part of the history of England, from 
Brute theTrojan down toJulius Caesar, ought at once 
to be admitted us valid and worthv of credence. 
What Mr. Clinton here calls the early tradition, is 
in point of fact the narrative of these,* earl v poets. 
The word tradition is an equivocal word, and be^ 
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the whole question ; for while in its obvious and 
literal meaning it implies only something handed 
down, whether truth or fiction — it is tacitly under- 
stood to imply a tale descriptive of some real 
matter of fact, taking its rise at the time when that 
fact happened, and originally accurate, but cor- 
rupted by subsequent oral transmission. Under- 
standing therefore by Mr. Clinton’s words early 
tradition, the tales of the old poets, we shall find 
his position totally inadmissible — that we are bound 
to admit the persons or statements of Homer and 
Hesiod as real, unless where we can produce rea- 
sons to the contrary. To allow this, would be to 
put them upon a par with good contemporary 
witnesses ; for no greater privilege can be claimed 
in favour even of Thucydides, than the title of his 
testimony to be believed unless where it can be 
contradicted on special grounds. The presumption 
in favour of an asserting witness is either strong, 
or weak, or positively nothing, according to the 
compound ratio of his means of knowledge, his 
moral and intellectual habits, and his motive to 
speak the truth. Thus for instance when Hesiod To what ex- 
tells us that his father quitted the -/EolicKym^and sumption 
came to Askra in Boeotia, we may fully believe 
him ; but when he describes to us the battles be- 
tween the Olympic gods and the Titans, or between 
Herakles and Cycnus — or when Homer depicts 
the efforts of Hector, aided by Apollo, for the de- 
fence of Troy, and the struggles of Achilles and 
Odysseus, with the assistance of Here and Poseid6n, 
for the destruction of that city, events professedly 
long past and gone — we cannot presume either of 
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them to be in any way worthy of belief. It cannot 
be shown that they possessed any means of know- 
ledge, while it is certain that they could have no 
motive to consider historical truth : their object 
was to satisfy an uncritical appetite for narrative, 
and to interest the emotions of their hearers. Mr. 
Clinton says, that the persons maybe considered 
real when the description of them is consistent with 
the state of the country at that time.'’ But he has 
forgotten, first, that we know nothing of the state 
of the country except what these very poets tell us ; 
next, that fictitious persons may be just as con- 
sonant to the state of the country as real persons : 
— while therefore on the one hand we have no in- 
dependent evidence either to affirm or to deny that 
Achilles or Agamemnon are consistent with the 
state of Greece or Asia Minor at a certain supposed 
date 1183 b.c., so on the other hand, even as- 
suming such consistency to be made out, this of 
itself would not prove them to be real persons. 

Mr. Clinton’s reasoning altogether overlooks the 
existence oi plausible fiction — fictitious stories which 
harmonise perfectly well with the general course of 
facts, and which are distinguished from matters of 
fact not by any internal character, but by the cir- 
cumstance that matter of fact has some competent 
and well-informed witness to authenticate it, either 
directly or through legitimate inference. Fiction 
may be, and often is, extravagant and incredible; 
but it may also be plausible and specious, and in 
that case there is nothing but the want of an at- 
testing certificate to distinguish it from truth. Now 
all the tests, which Mr. Clinton proposes as gua- 
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raiitees of the reality of the Homeric persons, will 
be just as well satisfied by plausible fiction as by 
actual matter of fact ; the plausibility of the fiction 
consists in its satisfying those and other similar 
conditions. In most cases, the tales of the poets 
did fall in with the existing current of feelings in 
their audience: ‘‘ prejudice and vanity’’ are not 
the only feelings, but doubtless prejudice and va- 
nity were often appealed to, and it was from such 
harmony of sentiment that they acquired their hold 
on men’s belief. Without any doubt the Iliad ap- 
pealed most powerfully to the reverence for ances- 
tral gods and heroes among the Asiatic colonists 
who first heard it : the temptation of putting forth 
an interesting tale is quite a sufficient stimulus to 
the invention of the poet, and the plausibility of 
the tale a sufficient passport to the belief of the 
hearers. Mr. Clinton talks of “ consistent and ge- 
neral tradition.” But that the tale of a poet, when 
once told with effect and beauty, acquired general 
belief — is no proof that it was founded on fact : 
otherwise, what are we to say to the divine legends, 
and to the large portion of the Homeric narrative 
which Mr. CUnton himself sets aside as untrue 
under the designation of ‘‘ poetical ornament”? 
When a mythical incident is recorded as forming 
the basis” of some known historical fact or institu- 
tion— as for instance the successful stratagem by 
which Melanthus killed Xantlius in the battle on 
the boundary, as recounted in my last chapter, — 
we may adopt one of two views : we may either 
treat the incident as real, and as having actually 
given occasion to what is described as its effect — 
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or we may treat the incident as a legend imagined 
in order to assign some plausible origin of the 
reality, — “ Aut ex re nomen, aut ex vocabulo 
fabulah” In cases where the legendary incident 
is referred to a lime long anterior to any records 
— as it commonly is — the second mode of proceed- 
ing appears to me far more consonant to reason 
and probability than the first. It is to be recollected 
that all the persons and facts, here defended as 
matter of real history by Mr. Clinton, are referred 
to an age long preceding the first beginning of 
records. 

I have already remarked that Mr. Clinton shrinks 
from his own rule in treating Kadmus and Danaus 
as real persons, since they are as much eponyms 
of tribes or races asD6rus and Hellen. And if he 
can admit H6rakl6s to be a real man, I cannot see 
upon what reason he can consistently disallow any 
one of the mythical personages, for there is not 
one whose exploits are more strikingly at variance 
with the standard of historical probability. Mr. 
Clinton reasons upon the supposition that “ Her- 
cules was a Dorian hero” : but he was Achaean and 
Kadmeian as well as Dorian, though the legends 
respecting him are different in all the three cha- 
racters. Whether his son Tlepolemus and his 
grandson Cleodaeus belong to the category of histo- 
rical men, I will not take upon me to say, though 
O. Muller (in my opinion without any warranty) 
appears to admit it ; but Hyllus certainly is not 
a real man, if the canon of Mr. Clinton himself 
respecting the eponyms is to be trusted. “ The 
^ Pomponius Mela, iii. 7. 
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descendants of Hercules (observes Mr. Clinton) re- 
mained in many states down to the historical times,” 

So did those of Zeus and Apollo, and of that god 
whom the historian Hekatseus recognised as his 
progenitor in the sixteenth generation : the titular 
kings of Ephesus, in the historical times, as well 
as Peisistratus, the despot of Athens, traced their 
origin up to JEolus and Hellfin, yet Mr, Clinton 
does not hesitate to reject iEolus and Hellen as 
fictitious persons. I dispute the propriety of quo- 
ting the Iliad and Odyssey (as Mr. Clinton does) 
in evidence of the historic personality of Hercules. 

For even with regard to the ordinary men who figure 
in those poems, we have no means of discrimina- 
ting the real from the fictitious ; while the Homeric 
Herakles is unquestionably more than an ordinary 
man, — he is the favourite son of Zeus, from his 
birth predestined to a life of labour and servitude, 
as preparation for a glorious immortality. Without 
doubt the poet himself believed in the reality of 
Hercules, but it was a reality clothed with super- 
human attributes. 

Mr. Clinton observes (Introd. p. ii.), that ‘‘because }Vhatisreai 
some genealogies were fictitious, we are not justified aiogi^^^nl 
in concluding that all were fabulous.” It is no su^^isted 
way necessary that we should maintain so extensive 
a position : it is sufficient that all are fabulous so 
far as concerns gods and hierocs,~.so/ne fabulous 
throughout — and none ascertainably true, for the 
period anterior to the recorded Olympiads. How 
much, or what particular portions, may be true, no 
one can pronounce. The gods and heroes are, from 
our point of view, essentially fictitious ; but from 
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the Grecian point of view they were the most real 
(if the expression may be permitted, i, e. clung to 
with the strongest faith) of all the members of the 
series. They not only formed parts of the genealogy 
as originally conceived, but were in themselves the 
grand reason why it was conceived, — as a golden 
chain to connect the living man with a divine an- 
cestor. The genealogy therefore taken as a whole 
(and its value consists in its being taken as a whole) 
was from the beginning a fiction ; but the names 
of the father and grandfather of the living man, in 
whose day it first came forth, were doubtless those 
of real men. Wherever therefore we can verify the 
date of a genealogy, as applied to some living 
person, we may reasonably presume the two lowest 
members of it to be also those of real persons : but 
this has no application to the time anterior to the 
Olympiads — still less to the pretended times of the 
Trojan war, the Kalydonian boar- hunt, or the de- 
luge of Deukalion. To reason (as Mr. Clinton does, 
Introd. p. vi.), — “ Because Aristomachus was a real 
man, therefore his father Cleodaeus, his grandfather 
Hyllus, and so farther upw^ards, &c. must have been 
real men,’’ — is an inadmissible conclusion. The 
historian Hekatseus was a real man, and doubtless 
his father Hegesander also — but it would be unsafe 
to march up his genealogical ladder fifteen steps 
to the presence of the ancestorial god of whom he 
boasted : the upper steps of the ladder will be found 
broken and unreal. Not to mention that the infer- 
ence, from real son to real father, is inconsistent 
with the admissions in Mr. Clinton’s own genealo- 
gical tables j for he there inserts the names of 
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several mythical fathers as having begotten real 
historical sons. 

The general authority of Mr. Clinton’s book, and 
the sincere respect which I entertain for his eluci> 
dations of the later chronology, have imposed upon 
me the duty of assigning those grounds on which I 
dissent from his conclusions prior to the first re- 
corded Olympiad. The reader Avho desires to see 
the numerous and contradictory guesses (they de- 
serve no better name) of the Greeks themselves in 
the attempt to chronologise their mythical narra- 
tives, will find them in the copious notes annexed 
to the first half of his first volume. As I consider 
all such researches not merely as fruitless in regard 
to any trustworthy result, but as serving to divert 
attention from the genuine form and really illustra- 
tive character of Grecian legend, I have not thought 
it right to go over the same ground in the present 
work. Differing as I do, however, from Mr. Clin- 
ton’s views on this subject, I concur with him in 
deprecating the application of etymology (Introd. 
p. xi.“xii.) as a general scheme of explanation to the 
characters and events of Greek legend. Amongst 
the many causes which operated as suggestives and 
stimulants to Greek fancy in the creation of these 
interesting tales, doubtless etymology has had its 
share ; but it cannot be applied (as Hermann, above 
all others, has sought to apply it) for the purpose 
of imparting supposed sense and system to the 
general body of mythical narrative. I have already 
remarked on this topic in a former chapter. 

It would be curious to ascertain at what time, or 
by whom, the earliest continuous genealogies, con- 
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necting existing persons with the supposed antece- 
dent age of legend, were formed and preserved. 
Neither Homer nor Hesiod mentioned any verifiable 
present persons or circumstances : had they done 
so, the age of one or other of them could have been 
determined upon good evidence, which we may 
fairly presume to have been impossible, from the 
endless controversies upon this topic among ancient 
writers. In the Hesiodic Works and Days, the 
heroes of Troy and Thibes are even presented as 
an extinct race*, radically different from the poet's 
own contemporaries, who are a new race, far too 
depraved to be conceived as sprung from the loins 
of the heroes ; so that we can hardly suppose 
Hesiod (though his father was a native of the iEolic 
Kym^) to have admitted the pedigree of the ^Eolic 
chiefs, as reputed descendants of Agamemnon. 
Certain it is that the earliest poets did not attempt 
to measure or bridge over the supposed interval, 
between their own age and the war of Troy, by any 
definite series of fathers and sons : whether Eum^- 
lus or Asius made any such attempt, we cannot tell, 
but the earliest continuous backward genealogies 
which we find mentioned are those of Pherekyd^s, 
Hellanikus, and Herodotus. It is well known that 
Herodotus, in his manner of computing the upward 
genealogy of the Spartan kings, assigns the date of 
the Trojan war to a period 800 years earlier than 
himself, equivalent about to b.c. 1270-1250 ; while 
the subsequent Alexandrine chronologists, Erato- 
sthenes and Apollodorus, place that event in 1184 
and 1 183 B.c. ; and the Parian marble refers it to an 

^ See the preceding volume of this History, Chap. ii. p. 90 . 
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intermediate date, different from either — 1209 b.c. 
Ephorus, Phanias, Titnaeus, Kleitarchus, andDuris, 
had each his own conjectural date ; but the com- 
putation of the Alexandrine chronologists was the 
most generally followed by those who succeeded 
them, and seems to have passed to modern times 
as the received date of this great legendary event — 
though some distinguished inquirers have adopted 
the epoch of Herodotus, ^Yhich Larcher has at- 
tempted to vindicate in an elaborate, but feeble, 
dissertation h It is unnecessary to state that in my 
view the inquiry has no other value except to illus- 

* Larcber, Chronologic d^Herodote, chap- xiv. p. 352-^01. 

From the capture of Troy down to the passage of Alexander with his 
invading army into Asia, the latter a known date of .^34 b.c., the fol- 
lowing different reckonings were made 

Phanias gave 715 years. 

Ephorus ,, 735 ,, 

Eratosthenes ,, 774 ,, 

Timseiis ...\ 

Kleitarchus j ” 

Duris „ 1000 ,, 

(Clemens Alexand. Strom, i. p, 337.) 

Democritus estimated a space of 730 years between his composition 
of the Mupoi' AtaKoarfios and the capture of Troy (Diogen, Laert. ix, 41). 
Isokrates believed the Lacedaemonians to have been established in Pelo- 
ponnesus 700 years, and he repeats this in three different passages 
(Archidam. p. 118; Panathen. p. 275; De Pace, p. 178). The dates 
of these three orations themselves differ by twenty-four years, the Ar- 
chidamus being older than the Panathenaic by that intenal ; yet he 
employs the same number of years for each in calculating backwards to 
the Trojan ^^ar (see Clinton, vol. i. Introd. p. \ .). In round numbers, 
his calculation comcule^ piMty nearl> uitli the ^00 years given by 
Herodotus in the ])receding century. 

The remarks of Boeekh on the Parian marble generally, in his Corpus 
Inscriptionura Grajc. t. ii. p. 322-33(), are extremely valuable, but espe- 
cially his criticism on the epoch of the Trojan war, which stands the 
twenty-fourth in the Marble. The ancient chronologists, from Damast^s 
and Ilellanikus downwards, professed to fix not only the exact year, but 
tlie exact month, day and hour in which this celebrated capture took 
place. [Mr. Clinton pretends to no more than the possibility of deter- 
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trate the ideas which guided the Greek mind, and 
to exhibit its progress from the days of Homer to 
those of Herodotus. For it argues a considerable 
mental progress when men begin to methodise the 
past, even though they do so on fictitious princi- 
ples, being as yet unprovided with those records 
w^hich alone could put them on a better course. 
The Homeric man was satisfied with feeling, ima- 
gining, and believing, particular incidents of a sup- 
posed past, without any attempt to graduate the 
line of connexion between them and himself : to 
introduce fictitious hypotheses and media of con- 
nexion is the business of a succeeding age, when 
the stimulus of rational curiosity is first felt, with- 
out any authentic materials to supply it. We have 
then the form of history operating upon the matter 
of legend — the transition-state between legend and 
history ; less interesting indeed than either sepa- 
rately, yet necessary as a step between the two. 

mining the event within fifty years, Introduct. p. vi.] Boeckh illustrates 
the manner of their argumentation. 

O. Muller obsenes (History of the Dorians, t. ii. p. 442. Eng. Tr.), 
^•'In reckoning from the migration of the Heraklidae downward, we 
follow the Alexandrine chronology, of which it should be observed, that 
our materials only cnahle us to restore it to its original state, not to 
ejcaniine its correctn(ss>''' 

But I do not see upon what evidence even so much as this can be 
done. Mr. Clinton, admitting that Eratosthenes fixed lus date by con- 
jecture, supposes him to have chosen ^‘^a middle point between the 
longer and shorter computations of his predecessors.” Boeckh thinks 
this explanation unsatisfactory {1. c, p. 328). 
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STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS AS EXHIBITED IN 
GRECIAN LEGEND. 

Though the particular persons and events chro- 
nicled in the legendary poems of Greece, are not 
to be regarded as belonging to the province of real 
history, those poems are nevertheless full of in- 
struction as pictures of life and manners ; and 
the very same circumstances, which divest their 
composers of all credibility as historians, render 
them so much the more valuable as unconscious 
expositors of their own contemporary society. 
(While professedly describing an uncertified past, 

' their combinations are involuntarily borrowed from 
! the surrounding present : for among communities, 
such as those of the primitive Greeks, without 
books, without means of extended travel, without 
acquaintance with foreign languages and habits, 
the imagination even of highly gifted men was na- 
turally enslaved by the circumstances around them 
to a far greater degree than in the later days of 
Solon or Herodotus ; insomuch that the characters 
which they conceived and the scenes which they 
described would for that reason bear a stronger 
generic resemblance to the realities of their own 
time and locality. Nor was the poetry of that age 
addressed to lettered and critical authors, watchful 
to detect plagiarism, sated with simple imagery, 
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and requiring something of novelty or peculia- 
rity in every fresh production. To captivate their 
emotions, it was sufficient to depict with genius 
and fervour the more obvious manifestations of 
human adventure or suffering, and to idealise that 
type of society, both private and public, with 
which the hearers around were familiar. Even in 
describing the gods, where a great degree of lati- 
tude and deviation might have been expected', we 
see that Homer introduces into Olympus the pas- 
sions, the caprices, the love of power and patron- 
age, the alternation of dignity and weakness, which 
animated the bosom of an ordinary Grecian chief ; 
and this tendency, to reproduce in substance the 
social relations to which he had been accustomed, 
would operate still more powerfully when he had 
to describe simply human characters — the chief 
and his people, the warrior and his comrades, the 
husband, wife, father, and son — or the imperfect 
rudiments of judicial and administrative proceeding. 
That his narrative on all these points, even with 
fictitious characters and events, presents a close 
approximation to general reality, there can be no 
reason to doubt^. The necessity under which he 
lay of drawing from a store, then happily unex- 
hausted, of personal experience and observation, is 
one of the causes of that freshness and vivacity of 

' Ka\ rovs Beovs Se Bta tovto irdvres <^acrt jSao'iXeufO’^ai, on Kai avroif 
oi fiiv €Ti KOI vvif, ol §e to dpx,^iov^ i^aaOi^vovro, "Qinrep fie kuI to. etbr} 
cavToIy dcj^opotovaiv ot au6p<o7roiy ovroi Kot rovff ^lovs tS>v (Aristot. 
Politic, i. 1, 7)' 

* In the pictures of the Homeric Heroes, there is no material diflFer- 
ence of character recognised between one race of Greeks and another — 
or even between Greeks and Trojans. See Helbig, Die Sittlichen 
Zustande des Griechischen Heldenalters, part ii. p. 53. 
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description for which he stands unrivalled, and 
which constituted the imperishable charm of the 
Iliad and Odyssey from the beginning to the end of 
Grecian literature. 

While therefore we renounce the idea of chro- 
nologising or historicising the events of Grecian 
legend, we may turn them to profit as valuable 
memorials of that state of society, feeling, and in- 
telligence, which must be to us the starting-point 
of the history of the people. Of course the legend- 
ary age, like all those which succeeded it, had its 
antecedent causes and determining conditions ; but 
of these we know nothing, and we are compelled 
to assume it as a primary fact for the purpose of 
following out its subsequent changes. To conceive 
absolute beginning or origin (as Niebuhr has justly 
remarked) is beyond the reach of our faculties ; we 
can neither apprehend nor verify anything beyond 
progress, or development, or decay' — change from 

* Niebuhr, Romische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 55, 2nd edit. “ Erkennt 
man aber daw aller Ursprung jenseits unserer nur Entvrickelung und 
Fortgang fassenden BegrifFe liegt ; und beschrankt sich von Stufe auf 
Stufe im Umfang der Geschichte zuriickzugehen, so wird man Volker 
eines Stammes (das heisst, durch eigenthiimliche Art und Sprache 
identisch) vielfach eben an sich entgegenliegenden Riistenlandem 

antreffen ohne dass irgend etwas die Voraussetzung erheischte. 

eine von diesen getrennten Landschaften sei die ursprungliche Heimath 

gewevsen von wo ein Theil nach der andem gewandert ware Dies 

ist der Geographic (h r Thiergcschleehter und der Vegetation analog : 
dereii gro'^'^e Bezirke dnreh Gob urge ge'^cho'den \verd(*n, und bewchrankte 
Meere em>rhhesseu.” 

“ When ne once recognissc, howe\er. that oV absolute beginning lies 
out of the reach of our uxentnl conceptions, u hich comprehend nothing 
beyond development and progress, and wlien wc attempt nothing more 
than to go back from the later to the earlier stages in the compass of 
history, we shall often find, on o})posite coasts of the same sea, people 
of one stock (that is. of the same peculiar customs and language), 
without being warranted in supposing that either of these separate ^ 

VOL. 11. G 
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one set of circumstances to another, operated by 
some definite combination of physical or moral 
laws. In the case of the Greeks, the legendary age, 
as the earliest in any way known to us, must be 
taken as the initial state from which this series of 
changes commences. We must depict its promi- 
nent characteristics as well as we can, and show — 
partly how it serves to prepare, partly how it forms 
a contrast to set off — the subsequent ages of SoI6n, 
of Perikl^s, and of Demosthenes. 

1. The political condition, which Grecian legend 
everywhere presents to us, is in its principal fea- 
tures strikingly different from that which had be- 
come universally prevalent among the Greeks in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war. Historical oli- 
garchy, as well as democracy, agreed in requiring 
a certain established system of government, com- 
prising the three elements of specialised functions, 
temporary functionaries, and ultimate responsibility 
(under some forms or other) to the mass of qua- 
lified citizens — either a Senate or an Ecclesia, or 
both. There were of course many and capital di- 
stinctions between one government and another, in 
respect to the qualification of the citizen, the attri- 
butes and efficiency of the general assembly, the 
admissibility to power, &c. ; and men might often 
be dissatisfied with the way in which these questions 
were determined in their own city. But in the 
mind of every man, some determining rule or 

coRsts was the primitive home hrom whence emigrants crossed over to 
the other. This is analogous to the geography of animals and plants, 
whose wide districts are severed by mountains and enclose internal 
seas.” 
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system — something like what in modern times is 
called a constitution — was indispensable to any 
government entitled to be called legitimate, or ca- 
pable of creating in the mind of a Greek a feeling 
of moral obligation to obey it. The function- 
aries who exercised authority under it might be 
more or less competent or popular ; but his personal 
feelings towards them were commonly lost in his 
attachment or aversion to the general system. If 
any energetic man could by audacity or craft break 
down the constitution and render himself per- 
manent ruler according to his own will and plea- 
sure — e^ven though he might govern well, he could 
never inspire the people with any sentiment of duty 
towards him. His sceptre was illegitimate from the 
beginning, and even the taking of his life, far from 
being interdicted by that moral feeling which con- 
demned the shedding of blood in other cases, was 
considered meritorious. Nor could he be men- 
tioned in the language except by a name ‘ (rvpavvoc^ 
despot) which branded him as an object of min- 
gled fear and dislike. 

If we carry our eyes bade from historical to le- 
gendary Greece, we find a picture the reverse of 
what has been here sketched. We discern a go- 
vernment in which there is little or no scheme or 

* The Oreek name cannot he properly rendered tyrant', for 

many of the rvpavvm by no means desen eil to he called, nor is it 
consistent with the use of lan^najre to s]>eak of a mild and well-inten- 
tioned t\Tant. The word despot is the nearest ajiproach which we can 
make to it, since it is understood to imply that a man has g:ot more 
power than he ought to have, while it does not exclude a beneficent use 
of such power by some individuals. It is however very inadequate to 
express the full strength of Grecian feeling which the original word 
called forth. 

o 2 


Of the 
former. 
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system, — still less any idea of responsibility to the 
governed, — but in which the main-spring of obe- 
dience on the part of the people consists in their 
personal feeling and reverence tow’ards the chief. 
We remark, first and foremost, the King ; next, a 
limited number of subordinate kings or chiefs ; af- 
terwards, the mass of armed freemen, husbandmen, 
artisans, freebooters, &c. ; lowest of all, the free 
labourers for hire and the bought slaves. The 
King is not distinguished by any broad or impass- 
able boundary from the other chiefs, to each of 
whom the title Basileus is applicable as well as to 
himself : his supremacy has been inherited from 
his ancestors, and passes by descent, as a gene- 
ral rule, to his eldest son, having been conferred 
upon the family as a privilege by the favour of 
Zeus'. In war, he is the leader, foremost in per- 
sonal prowess, and directing all military move- 

^ The Phaeakian king Alkinous (Odyss. vii. 55-65) : there are twelve 
other Phaeakian Bao-iX^fs, he is himself the thirteenth (viii. 391). 

The chief men in the Iliad, and the suitors of Penelope in the Odys- 
sey, are called usually and indiscriminately both Bao-tX^es and^Ai^a/cres ; 
the latter word however designates them as men of property and masters 
of slaves (analogous to the subsequent word Sfo-TroTT/s, which word does 
not occur in Homer, though h4<nrotva is found in the Odyssey), while 
the former word marks them as persons of conspicuous station in the 
tribe (see Odyss, i. 393—401 ; xiv. 63). A chief could only be Ba<rjX€Vff 
of freemen ; but he might be^Ava^ either of freemen or of slaves. 

Agamemnon and Menelaus belong to the most kingly race {yivos 
^atTikfvTfpov : compare Tyrtseus, Fragm. ix. v. 8. p. 9, ed. Schneidewin) 
of the Pelopids, to whom the sceptre originally made for Zeus has been 
given by Hermes (Iliad, ii. 103 ; ix. 160; x. 239); compare Odyss, xv. 
539. The race of Dardanus are the favourite offspring of Zeus, ^ci<ri~ 
Xevrarov among the Trojans (Iliad, xx. 304). These races are the 
parallels of the kingly prosapia called Amali, Asdingi, Gungingi and 
Lithingi, among the Goths, Vandals, and Lombards (Jomandes, He 
Rebus Geticis, c. 14-22; Paul Wamefrid, Gest. Langob. c, 14-21); 
and the dpxiKov yevos among the Chaonian Epirots (Thucyd. ii. 80). 
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merits ; in peace, he is the general protector of the 
injured and oppressed; he farther offers up those 
public prayers and sacrifices which are intended to 
obtain for the whole people the favour of the gods. 
An ample domain is assigned to him as an appur- 
tenance of his lofty position, while the produce of 
his fields and his cattle is consecrated in part to an 
abundant, though rude, hospitality. Moreover he 
receives frequent presents, to avert his enmity, to 
conciliate his favour^ or to buy off his exactions ; 

^ Odyss. i. 392; xi. 184; xiii. 14; xix. 109. — 

Ov fiev yap n KaKov ^atriKevepcv’ a(^d re o< 
ireXcrai, ical TiprfeoTepos avros, 

Iliad, ix. 154-297 (when Agamemndn is promising seven townships to 
Achilles, as a means of appeasing his wrath) : — 

’Ep S’ av^pes paiova-t TroXyppijufs, TToXvjSoOrai, 

Ot Ke (T€ Scartp^tn, ^eop Si>s, rip^aovcri, 

Kai (TOL VTTO CTKtjTTTpc^ XiTvapus Ti\€ov<ri ^e/xitrras. 

See Ihad, xii. 312 ; and the reproaches of Thersites (ii. 226 ) — ^aaiXrjas 
d<opo(f)a.yovs (Hesiod, 0pp. Hi. 38—264). 

The Roman kings had a large repepos assigned to them, — “agri, 
arva, et arbiista et pascni laeti atque uberes” (Cicero, He Republ. v. 2) : 
the German kings received presents: ^‘Mos est civitatibus (observes 
Tacitus respecting the Germims whom he describes, M. G. 15) ultro 
ac viritim conferre principibus, vel armentorum vel fioigum, quod pro 
honore acceptum etiam necessitatibus subvenit.” 

The revenue of the Persian kings before Darius consisted only of 
what were called h&pa or presents (Herod, iii. 89) : Harms first intro* 
duced both the name of tribute and the determinate assessment. King 
Polydektes in Seriphos invites his friends to a festival, the condition of 
which is that each guest shall contribute to an epapos for his benefit 
(Pherekydes, Fragm. 26, ed. Hidot) ; a case to which the Tliracian ban- 
quet prepared by Seuthes affords an exact parallel (Xenophon, Anab. 
vii. 3, 16-32 : compare Thucyd. ii. 97, and XVelcker, JEschyl. Trilogie, 
p. 381). Such Aids or Benevolences, even if originally voluntarj', be- 
came in the end compulsory. In the European monarchies of the 
middle ages, what were called free gifts were more ancient than public 
taxes : “ The feudal Aids (observes Mr. Hallam) are the beginning of 
taxation, of which they for a long time answered the purpose” (Middle 
Ages, ch. ii. part i. p. 189). So about the Aides in the old French 
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and when plunder is taken from the enemy, a large 
previous share, comprising probably the most al- 
luring female captive, is reserved for him apart 
from the general distribution'. 

Such is the position of the King in the heroic 
times of Greece, — the only person (if we except 
the heralds and priests, each both special and sub- 
ordinate) who is then presented to us as clothed 
with any individual authority, — the person by whom 
all the executive functions, then few in number, 
which the society requires, are either performed or 
directed. His personal ascendency — derived from 
divine countenance bestowed both upon himself 
individually and upon his race, and probably from 
accredited divine descent — is the salient feature in 
the picture. The people hearken to his voice, em- 
brace his propositions, and obey his orders : not 
merely resistance, but even criticism upon his acts, 

Monarchy, La Cotir des Aides avoit ete institute, et sa jurisdiction 
s’etoit formee, lorsque le domaine des Rois suffisoit a toutes les depenses 
de les droits d* Aides etoient alors des supplemens peu conside- 

rables et toujours temporaires. Depuis, le domaine des Rois avoit ete 
aneanti : les Aides, au contraire, etoient devenues pennanentes et for- 
moient presque la totalite des ressonrces du tresor.” (Histoire de la 
Fronde, par M. de St. Aulaire, ch. iii. p. 124.) 

^ *E7rt pT/Totff yipam narpLKaX ^acrtXemi, is the description which Thu- 
cydides gives of these heroic governments (i. 13). 

The language of Aristotle (Poht. iii. 10, 1) is much the same : *H j3a- 

O'lXfia— 17 TTCpt TOUS TJpOiLKOVS ^pOVOVS OLiTj) d* iKOPTCdV fl€P, €Tri TlO'i 

6* oaptapevois' arpaTTjyos d* Kai SiKatrrijs 6 ^acrikevs, #cal rap rrpos rovs 
0€OVS icvpios* 

It can hardly be said correctly, however, that the king’s authority was 
defined : nothing can well be more indefinite. 

Agamemnon enjoyed or assumed the power of putting to death a 
disobedient soldier (Aristot. Polit. iii. 9, 2). The words which Ari- 
stotle read in the speech of Agamemndn in the Ihad — Hap yap ipoX 
Bdvaro ^ — are not in our present copies ; the Alexandrine critics effaced 
many traces of the old manners. 
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is generally exhibited in an odious point of view, 
and is indeed never heard of except from some one 
or more of the subordinate princes. To keep alive 
and justify such feelings in the public mind, how- 
ever, the king must himself possess various accom- 
plishments, bodily and mental, and that too in a 
superior degreed He must be brave in the field, 
wise in the council, and eloquent in the agora ; he 
must be endued with bodily strength and activity 
above other men, and must be an adept, not only 
in the use of his arms, but also in those athletic 
exercises w^hich the crowd delight to witness. Even 
the more homely varieties of manual acquirements 
are an addition to his character, — such as the craft 
of the carpenter or shipwright, the straight furrow- 
ing of the ploughman, or the indefatigable persist- 
ence of the mower without repose or refreshment 
throughout the longest day^. The conditions of 
voluntary obedience, during the Grecian heroic 
times, are family descent with personal force and 
superiority, mental as well as bodily, in the chief, 
coupled with the favour of the gods : an old 
chief, such as P^leus and Laertes, cannot retain 
his position^. But, on the other hand, where these 

* Striking phrases on this head are put into the mouth of Sarpedon 
(Iliad, xii. 

Kings are named and commissioned by Zeus, — ’E k fie Aios jSacriXrity 
(Hesiod, Theogon. 96 ; Callimacb. Hymn, ad Jov. 79 : tcpaTepco depd- 
TTopTf Alos is a sort of paraphrase for the kingly dignity in the case of 
Pelias and Nelcus (Odyss. xi. 235; compare Iliad, ii. 204). 

* Odysseus builds his own bed and bedchamber and his own raft 
(Odyss. xxiii. 188 ; v. 246-255) : he boasts of being an excellent mower 
and ploughman (xviii. 365-375) : for his astonishing proficiency in the 
athletic contests, see viii. 180-230, Paris took a share in building his 
own house (Iliad, vi. 314). 

® Odyss. xi. 496; xxiv. 136-248. 
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elements of force are present, a good deal of vio- 
lence, caprice and rapacity is tolerated ; the ethi- 
cal judgement is not exact in scrutinising the con- 
duct of individuals so pre-eminently endowed. As 
in the case of the gods, the general epithets of good, 
just, &c. are applied to them as euphemisms arising 
from submission and fear, being not only not sug- 
gested, but often pointedly belied, by their parti- 
cular acts. These words signify* the man of birth, 
wealth, influence and daring, whose arm is strong 
to destroy or to protect, whatever may be the turn 
of his moral sentiments ; while the opposite epithet, 
bad, designates the poor, lowly and weak, from 
whose dispositions, be they ever so virtuous, so- 
ciety has little either to hope or to fear. 

Aristotle, in his general theory of government, 

* See this prominent meaning of the words dya^os, koko^, 

&c., copiously illustrated in Welcker’s excellent Prolegomena to Theo- 
gnis, sect. 9-16. Camerarius, in his notes on that poet (v. 19), had al- 
ready conceived clearly the sense in which these words are used. Iliad, 
XV. 323. Ola rc rots ayaBoXcri TrapabpaaxTi Compare Hesiod, 

0pp. Di. 216, and the hne in Athenseus, v. p. 178, Avrdfiarot 8* dya^ot 
8etXd)i/ eVt Satras Xa(Ti.v, 

“ Moralis illarum vocum vis, et civilis — quarum hsec a lexicographis 
et commentatoribus plurimis fere neglecta est — probe discernendae erunt. 
Quod quo facilius fieret, nescio an ubi posterior intellectus valet, ma- 
juscula scribendum fuisset ’Aya^oi et Kaxot.” 

If this advice of Welcker could have been followed, much misconcep- 
tion would have been obviated. The reference of these words to power and 
not to worth, is their primitive import in the Greek language, descend- 
ing from the Iliad downward, and dete rmining the habitual designation 
of parties during the period of active political dispute. The ethical 
meaning of the word hardly appears until the discussions raised by So- 
krates, and prosecuted by his disciples ; but the primitive import still 
continued to maintain concurrent footing. 

I shall have occasion to touch more largely on this subject, when I 
come to expound the Grecian political parties. At present it is enough 
to remark that the epithets of good men, best men, habitually applied 
afterwards to the ai’istocratical parties, descend from the rudest period 
of Grecian society. 
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lays down the position^, that the earliest sources of 
obedience and authority among mankind are per- 
sonal, exhibiting themselves most perfectly in the 
type of paternal supremacy ; and that therefore the 
kingly government, as most conformable to this 
stage of social sentiment, became probably the first 
established everywhere. And in fact it still con- 
tinued in his time to be generally prevalent among 
the non-Hellenic nations, immediately around ; 
though the Phoenician cities and Carthage, the most 
civilised of all non-Hellenic states, were republics. 
Nevertheless, so completely were the feelings about 
kingship reversed among his contemporary Greeks, 
that he finds it difficult to enter into the voluntary 
obedience paid by his ancestors to their early 
heroic chiefs. He cannot explain to his own satis- 
faction how any one man should have been so much 
superior to the companions around him as to main- 
tain such immense personal ascendency ; he suspects 
that in such small communities great merit was 
very rare, so that the chief had few competitors®. 

1 Aristot. Polit. i. 1, 7- 

2 Kal 6 ta tovt ttroas €^a(Tt\€vavTO np6r€pov, on OTrdviov tjv €vp€lp 

Bpcs ^ta<l>^ovTa5 Kar dp€T7jVy re Kal t6t€ piKpas olKovvras TrdXety 

(Polit. iii. 10, 7) ; also the same treatise, v. 8, 5, and v. 8, 22. Op yt- 
vovrai 6* ert ^atriXeiai vvv. See. 

Aristotle handles monarchy far less copiously than either oligarchy 
or ilemocracy : the tenth and eleventh chapters of his third book, in 
which he discusses it, arc nevertheless ver\^ interesting to ])eruse. 

Ill the conception of Plato also, the kingly government, if it is to work 
well, implies a breed superior to humanity to hold the sceptre (Legg. 
iv. 6. p. 7 Id). 

The Athenian dramatic poets (especially Euripides) often put into the 
mouths of their heroic characters popular sentiments adapted to the 
democratical atmosphere of Athens — very different from what we find 
in Homer. 
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Such remarks illustrate strongly the revolution 
■which the Greek mind had undergone during the 
precedingcenturies, in regard to the internal grounds 
of political submission. But the connecting link, 
between the Homeric and the republican schemes 
of government, is to be found in two adjuncts of 
the Homeric royalty, which are now to be men- 
tioned — the Boul^, or council of chiefs, and the 
Agora, or general assembly of freemen. 

These two meetings, more or less frequently con- 
voked, and interwoven with the earliest habits of 
the primitive Grecian communities, are exhibited 
in the monuments of the legendary age as oppor- 
tunities for advising the king, and media for pro- 
mulgating his intentions to the people, rather than 
as restraints upon his authority. Unquestionably 
they must have conduced in practice to the latter 
result as well as to the former ; but this is not the 
light in which the Homeric poems describe them. 
The chiefs, kings, princes, or Gerontes — for the 
same word in Greek designates both an old man 
and a man of conspicuous rank and position- — com- 
pose the CounciP, in which, according to the repre- 
sentations in the Iliad, the resolutions of Agamem- 
non on the one side and of Hector on the other 
appear uniformly to prevail. The harshness and 
even contempt with which Hector treats respectful 
opposition from his ancient companion Polydamas 
— the desponding tone and conscious inferiority 
of the latter, and the unanimous assent which the 
former obtains, even when quite in the wrong— all 

' 5c TTpaTov fjLtyaBvfjLcav tfc y(p6vT(i>v (Iliad, ii. t53) : compare 

X, 195-415. ^^iXov, naXaiov Sr)fAoy€pouTos (xi. 371). 
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this is clearly set forth in the poem' : while in the 
Grecian camp we see Nest6r tendering his advice 
in the most submissive and delicate manner to Aga- 
memn6n, to be adopted or rejected as the king of 
men ’’ might determine*. The Council is a purely 
consultative body, assembled not with any power 
of peremptorily arresting mischievous resolves of 
the king, but solely for his information and gui- 
dance. He himself is the presiding (Boulephorus or) 
member^ of council ; the rest, collectively as well 
as individually, are his subordinates. 

We proceed from the Council to the Agora: ac- 
cording to what seems the received custom, the 
king, after having talked over his intentions with 
the former, proceeds to announce them to the peo- 
ple. The heralds make the crowd sit down in 
order and enforce silence ; any one of the chiefs 
or councillors — but as it seems, no one else^ — is 

* Iliad, xviii. 313. — • 

"KKTOpi pkv yap €7rr}V7)a’av KaKa /xT^rtocopri, 

IlovXvSd/iarrt 8’ ap' ouris, os ecrffKrjv <f)pdC^TO ^ovX^v. 

Also xii. 213, where Polydamas says to Hector, — ■ 

€ 7 rci ovbe p^v ovte €01K€ 

Arjpov eorra Tfape^ dyopevepWj o^t tVl /3ovX^, 

Oi/re TTOT* ip ?roXe^<it>, adp Be Kpdros aiev de^eiv. 

* niad, ix. 95-101. 

* Iliad, vii, 126, Hi^Xcvr — *E<r^8r MvppiBdpwp ^ovXfpliopos dyo- 

prjTTjs. 

* Considerable stress seems to be laid on the necessity that the 
people in the agora should sit down (Iliad, ii. 96) ; a standing agora 
is a symptom of tumult or terror (Iliad, xviii. 246) ; an evening agora, 
to which men come elevated by wune, is also the forerunner of mischief 
(Odyss. iii. 138). 

Such evidences of regular formalities observ^ed in the agora are not 
without interest. 

® Iliad, ii. 100.— 

flTTOr dvTTJS 

^)(oiaTf aKovo'etaP Be BioTpe(j)e(OP ^a<Tt\r)<op. 

Nitzsch (ad Odyss. ii. 14) controverts this restriction of individual 
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allowed to address them : the king first promulgates 
his intentions, which are then open to he commented 
upon hy others. But in the Homeric agora no di- 
vision of affirmative or negative voices ever takes 
• place, nor is any formal resolution ever adopted. 
The Agora The nullity of positive function strikes us even 
diumfor more in the Agora than in the Council. It is an 
tionoffhe assembly for talk, communication and discussion to 
oftheKng. ^ certain extent hy the chiefs, in presence of the 
people as listeners and sympathisers — often for elo- 
quence, and sometimes for quarrel — hut here its 
ostensible purposes end. 

The Agora in Ithaka, in the second book of the 
Odyssey, is convened by the youthful Telemachus, 
at the instigation of Athene, not for the purpose of 
submitting any proposition, but in order to give 
formal and public notice to the suitors to desist 
from their iniquitous intrusion and pillage of his 
substance, and to absolve himself further, before 
gods and men, from all obligations towards them, 
if they refuse to comply. For the slaughter of the 
suitors, in all the security of the festive hall and 
* banquet (which forms the catastrophe of the Odys- 
sey), was a proceeding involving much that was 
shocking to Grecian feeling*, and therefore required 
to be preceded by such ample formalities, as would 
leave both the delinquents themselves without the 
shadow of excuse, and their surviving relatives with- 

manifestation to the chiefs : the view of O. Muller (Hist. Dorians, b. iii. 
c. 3) appears to me more correct : such was also the opinion of Aristo- 
tle — <f)Tj(rL Toiwv *Api(rroT^iysr ori 6 fitp Srjfws fiovov tov aKoOtrat KVpios 
ol 6e Kal tov npa^ai (Schol. Iliad, ix. 17) : compare the 

same statement in bis Nikomachean Ethics, iii. 5. 

* See Iliad, ix. 635 j Odyss. xi. 419. 
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out any claim to the customary satisfaction. For 
this special purpose Telemachus directs the heralds 
to summon an agora ; but what seems most of all 
surprising is, that none had ever been summoned 
or held since the departure of Odysseus himself — 
an interval of twenty years. ** No agora or session 
has taken place amongst us (says the grey-headed 
^gyptius who opens the proceedings) since Odys- 
seus went on shipboard : and now, who is he that 
has called us together? what man, young or old, 
has felt such a strong necessity ? Has he received 
intelligence from our absent warriors, or has he 
other public news to communicate ? He is our 
good friend for doing this : whatever his projects 
may be, I pray Zeus to grant him success^*' Te- 
lemachus, answering the appeal forthwith, proceeds 
to tell the assembled Ithakans that he has no pub- 
lic news to communicate, but that he has convoked 
them upon his own private necessities. Next he 
sets forth pathetically the wickedness of. the suitors, 
calls upon them personally to desist and upon the 
people to restrain them, and concludes by solemnly 
warning them, that, being henceforward free from 
all obligation towards them, he will invoke the 
avenging aid of Zeus, so “ that they may be slain 
in the interior of his own house, without bringing 
upon him any subsequent penalty^.” 

We are not of course to construe the Homeric 
description as anything more than an ideal, ap- 
proximating to actual reality. But allowing all that 

’ 0<]yss. li. 25-40. 

• Odyss. li. 4.H. 77. 145. — 

NfjTroij'oi Kiv (TTiiTa bofitav €vrocrBfV 


A^ra 6um« 
moned by 
Telemachii* 
in Ithaka. 

41 
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can be required for such a limitation, it exhibits the 
Agora more as a special medium of publicity and 
intercommunication \ from the king to the body of 
the people, than as including any idea of responsi- 
bility on the part of the former or restraining force 
on the part of the latter, however such consequences 
may indirectly grow out of it. The primitive Gre- 
cian government is essentially monarchical, reposing 
on personal feeling and divine right : the memorable 
dictum in the Iliad is borne out by all that we hear 
of the actual practice, — “The rule of many is not 
a good thing : let us have one ruler only — one 
king, — him to whom Zeus has given the sceptre 
and the tutelary sanctions^’' 

^ A similar character is given of the public assemblies of the early 
Franks and Lombards (Pfeffel, Histoire du Droit Public en AUemagne, 
t. i. p. 18 ; Sismondi, Histoire des Republiques Italiennes, t. i. o. 2. 
P-71). 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ii. 12) pays rather too high a compliment 
to the moderation of the Grecian heroic kings. 

The kings at Rome, like the Grecian heroic kings, began with an 
apx^ dwTTcvBvvos : the words of Pomponius (De Origine Juris, i. 2) 
would be perhaps more exactly applicable to the latter than to the 
former : “ Initio civitatis nostrae Populus sine certa lege, sine jure 
certo, primum agere instituit : omniaque manu a Regibus gubema- 
bantur.” Tacitus says (Ann. hi. 26), "Nobis Romulus, ut Ubitum, 
imperitaverat : dein Numa religionibus et divino jure populum devinxit, 
repertaque quaedam a Tullo et Anco : sed praecipuus Servius Tullius 
sanctor legum fuit, quis etiam Reges obtemperarent.” The appointment 
of a Dictator under the Republic was a reproduction, for a short and 
definite interval, of this old unbounded authority (Cicero, De Repub. 
ii. 32; Zonaras, Ann. vii. 13; Dionys. Hal. v. 75). 

See Rubino, Untersuchungen fiber Romische Verfassung und Ge- 
scbichte, Cassel, 1839, buch i. abschnitt 2. p. 112-132 ; and Wachs- 
muth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, i. sect. 18, p. 81-91. 

^ Iliad, ii. 204. Agamemnhn promises to make over to Achilles seven 
well-peopled cities, with a body of wealthy inhabitants (Iliad, ix. 153) ; 
and Menelaus, if he could have induced Odysseus to quit Ithaka and 
settle near him in Argos, would have depopulated one of his neighbour- 
ing towns in order to make room for him (Odyss. iv. 176). 
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The second book of the Iliad, full as it is of 
beauty and vivacity, not only confirms our idea of 
the passive, recipient, and listening character of 
the Agora, but even presents a repulsive picture of 
the degradation of the mass of the people before 
the chiefs. Agamemnbn convokes the Agora for 
the purpose of immediately arming the Grecian 
host, under a full impression that the gods have at 
last determined forthwith to crown his arms with 
complete victory. Such impression has been created 
by a special visit of Oneirus (the Dream-god), sent 
by Zeus during his sleep — being indeed an inten- 
tional fraud on the part of Zeus, though Agamemndu 
does not suspect its deceitful character. At this 
precise moment, when he may be conceived to be 
more than usually anxious to get his army into the 
field and snatch the prize, an unaccountable fancy 
seizes him, that instead of inviting the troops to do 
what he really wishes, and encouraging their spirits 
for this one last effort, he will adopt a course di- 
rectly contrary ; he will try their courage by pro- 
fessing to believe that the siege had become despe- 
rate, and that there was no choice except to go on 
shipboard and flee. Announcing to Nest6r and 
Odysseus in preliminary council, his intention to 
hold this strange language, he at the same time tells 
them that he relies upon them to oppose it and 
counterwork its effect upon the multitude ^ The 
agora is presently assembled, and the king of men 

Manso (Sparta, i. 1. p. 34j and Nitzsch (ail Odyss. iv, 171) are in- 
clined to exclude these passages as spurious, — a proceeding, in my 
opinion, inatlmissible, without more direct grounds than they are able 
to produce. 

* Iliad, ii. 7d- Tlpara iy^v € 7 TifTtv mip^crofxai, &c. 
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pours forth a speech full of dismay and despair, con- 
cluding by a distinct exhortation to all present to 
go aboard and return home at once. Immediately 
the whole army, chiefs as well as people, break up 
and proceed to execute his orders : every one rushes 
off to get his ship afloat, except Odysseus, who 
looks on in mournful silence and astonishment. 
The army would have been quickly on its voyage 
home, had not the goddesses H^re and Athen^ sti- 
mulated Odysseus to an instantaneous interference. 
He hastens among the dispersing crowd and diverts 
them from their purpose of retreat : to the chiefs 
he addresses flattering Vords, trying to shame 
them by gentle expostulation ; but the people he 
visits wdth harsh reprimand and blows from his 
sceptre*, thus driving them back to their seats in 
the agora. 

Amidst the dissatisfied crowed thus unwillingly 
brought back, tha voice of Thersit^s is heard the 
longest and the loudest, — a man ugly, deformed, 
and unwarlike, but fluent in speech, and especially 
severe and unsparing in his censure of the chiefs, 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and Odysseus. Upon this 
occasion, he addresses to the people a speech de- 
nouncing Agamemnon for selfish and greedy exac- 
tion generally, but particularly for his recent ill- 
treatment of Achilles — and he endeavours moreover 
to induce them to persist in their scheme of depart- 
ure. In reply, Odysseus not only rebukes Thersi- 

‘ Iliad, ii. 188-196.— 

Otrriva fL€v jSacrtX^a Kai e^oxov avBpa 

TovB* ayauois €7r€€<raiv €prjTv<ra<rK€ Trapaordf 

*Oif 5* aB B^fxov T auSpa iBoi, ^oooavrd t «(^€upot, 

Tdi' <rKr)7rTp(0 (kd(TaiTK€U, 6poK\^a-a(TK€ rc pv6(Oy &c. 
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tes sharply for his impudence in abusing the com- 
mander-in-chief, but threatens that if ever such be- 
haviour is repeated, he will strip him naked, and 
thrash him out of the assembly with disgraceful 
blows ; as an earnest of which he administers to him 
at once a smart stroke with the studded sceptre, 
imprinting its painful mark in a bloody weal across 
his back. Thersit^, terrified and subdued, sits down 
weeping, while the surrounding crowd deride him, 
and express the warmest approbation of Odysseus 
for having thus by force put the reviler to silence’. 

Both Odysseus and Nestor then address the 
agora, sympathising with Agamemnon for the 
shame which the retreat of the Greeks is about to 
inflict upon him, and urging emphatically upon 
every one present the obligation of persevering 
until the siege shall be successfully consummated. 
Neither of them animadverts at all upon Agamem- 
non, either for his conduct towards Achilles, or for 
his childish freak of trying the temper of the army^. 

There cannot be a clearer indication than this 
description — so graphic in the original poem — of 
the true character of the Homeric agora. The 
multitude who compose it are listening and acqui- 
escent, not often hesitating, and never refractory^ 

' Iliad, ii. 21:1-277. 

* 11 , 2S4 Nor TluTsiti'i, in rriminutor) sjh*cc1i 

a^ramst Ajirmunininn, tourli in an\ ua' M])on tln^ unonuilous ]>onit, 
ni thi* (•irrinn''tann‘s nndt'r which In^ '-‘jx'crh ]> inaiUv it would 
seem to be of all others tlie nlo^t n.itiiral —and the sharpest tlirust ajrainst 
the cominander-in-chief, 

^ See this illustrated m the language of Theseus, Kunj). Supplio. 

So^ai be XP^C^ TroXfi naar} rad(’ 

6', ffiov SeXoVTOs' dXXa tov Adyov 
Tlpoarbovt^ evfjLevearfpov. 


VOL. II. 


H 
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to the chief. The fate which awaits a presumptuous 
critic, even where his virulent reproaches are sub- 
stantially well-founded, is plainly set forth in the 
treatment of Thersit^s ; while the unpopularity of 
such a character is attested even more by the ex- 
^ __ cessive pains which Homer takes to heap upon him 
. ^ . repulsive personal deformities, than by the chas- 

tisement of Odysseus — he is lame, bald, crook- 
backed, of mis-shapen head and squinting vision. 
Conduct of But we cease to wonder at the submissive cha- 

Odysseus 

to the peo- racter of the Agora, when we read the proceedings 
chiefs!^ of Odysseus towards the people themselves, — his 
fine words and flattery addressed to the chiefs, and 
his contemptuous reproof and manual violence to- 
wards the common men, at a moment when both 
were doing exactly the same thing,— fulfilling the 
express bidding of Agamemnon, upon whom Odys- 
seus does not offer a single comment. This scene, 
which excited a sentiment of strong displeasure 
among the democrats of historical Athens^ af- 
fords a proof that the feeling of personal dignity, 
of which philosophic observers in Greece — Hero- 
dotus, Xenoph&n, Hippocrates, and Aristotle — 
boasted, as distinguishing the free Greek citizen 
from the slavish Asiatic, was yet undeveloped in 
the time ol Horner'^. The ancient epic is com- 
monly so filled with the personal adventures of the 
chiefs, and the people are so constantly depicted as 
simple appendages attached to them, that we rarely 
obtain a glimpse of the treatment of the one apart 

' Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 9. 

^ Anstot. Polit. vii.6, 1 ; Hippocrat. De Aere, Luc. et Aq. v. 85-86; 
Ileroclot. vii. 134. 
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from the other, such as this memorable Homeric 
agora affords. 

There remains one other point of view in which 
we are to regard the Agora of primitive Greece — 
as the scene in which justice was administered. 
The king is spoken of as constituted by Zeus the 
great judge of society : he has received from Zeus 
the sceptre and along with it the powers of com- 
mand and sanction : the people obey these com- 
mands and enforce these sanctions, under him, 
enriching him at the same time with lucrative 
presents and payments ^ Sometimes the king sepa- 
rately, sometimes the kings or chiefs or Gerontes 
in the plural number, are named as deciding dis- 
putes and awarding satisfaction to complainants ; 
always however in public, in the midst of the 
assembled agora^. In one of the compartments of 

^ The (TKTjTrTpoi/y OifjLKTres or and ayopTj go together, under the 

presiding superintendence of the goils. The goddess Themis both con- 
vokes and dismisses the agora (see Iliad, xi. SOd ; Odyss. ii. 67 ; Iliad, 
XX. 4). ^ 

The coinmanduients aiul sanctions, belong properly to Zeus 

(Odyss. xvi. 4()B) ; from him they are given in charge to eai thly kings 
along with the sceptre (Iliad, i. 2B8; ii. 206). 

The commentators on Homer recognised rather too strictly, as 

ayopas Kal ^ovXrjs (see Eustath. ad Odyss. xvi. 403). 

The presents and the XtTrapal $€pLia-T€s (Iliad, ix. 156k 

^ Hesiod, Theogon. 85 ; the single person judging seems to be men- 
tioned {Odys<3. xn. 4.‘k0). 

It deser\C'' to he noticed that lu Sparra the seiuuo decided accusa- 
tions of homieide (Arix-tot. Polit. iii. 1. 7): in liistorical Athens the 
senate of Areiopagus, originally did tlie same, and retained, even when 
its powers were much abridged, the trial of accusations of intentional 
homieiile and wounding. 

Respecting the judicial functions of the early Roman kings, Dionya. 
Hal, A. R. X. 1. To fieu dp^aiov ot €<P>* a^&p frarrop rots Ard- 

pL€vois rds dUaSy Kal r6 dtKaKodev vn €K(ivti>Vy rovro vopos (comparciv. 
25 ; and Cicero, Republic, v. 2 ; Ruhino, Untersuchungen, i. 2. p. 122). 

* H 2 
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the shield of Achilles, the details of a judicial scene 
are described. While the agora is full of an eager 
and excited crowd, two men are disputing about 
the fine of satisfaction for the death of a murdered 
man — one averring, the other denying, that the 
fine had already been paid, and both demanding an 
inquest. The Gerontes are ranged on stone seats\ 
in the holy circle, with two talents of gold lying 
before them, to be awarded to such of the litigants 
as shall make out bis case to their satisfaction. 
The heralds with their sceptres, repressing the 
warm sympathies of the crowd in favour of one or 
other of the parties, secure an alternate hearing to 
both'^. This interesting picture completely har- 
monises with the brief allusion of Hesiod to the ju- 
dicial trial — doubtless a real trial — between himself 
and his brother Pers^s. The two brothers disputed 
about their paternal inheritance, and the cause was 
carried to be tried by the chiefs in agora ; but 
Perses bribed them, and obtained an unjust verdict 
for the whole*^. So at least Hesiod affirms, in the 
bitterness of his heart ; earnestly exhorting his 
brother not to waste a precious time, required for 
necessary labours, in the unprofitable occupation of 
witnessing and abetting litigants in the agora- — 
for which (he adds) no man has proper leisure, 
unless his subsistence for the year beforehand be 

^ Iliads x\dii. 504,— Oi yepot/rcs 

Eiar eVi ^fO'Toio'i \l0ois, t€/)w etn Kvt^oi, 

Several of the old northern Sagas represent the old men assembled for 
the pur})ose of judging as sitting on great stones in a circle called the 
Urtheilsring or Gerichtsring (Leitfaden der Nordischen Alterthiimer, 
p. 31, Copenhag. 18,37). 

- Homer, Iliad, xviii. 497-510. 


^ Hesiod, Opp, Hi. 37- 
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safely treasured up in his garners ^ He repeats 
more than once his complaints of the crooked and 
corrupt judgments of which the kings were habitu- 
ally guilty ; dwelling upon abuse of justice as the 
crying evil of his day, and predicting as well as in- 
voking the vengeance of Zeus to repress it. And 
Homer ascribes the tremendous violence of the 
autumnal storms to the wrath of Zeus against 
those judges who disgrace the agora with their 
wdcked verdicts^. 

Though it is certain that in every state of so- 
ciety, the feelings of men when assembled in multi- 
tude will command a certain measure of attention, 
yet we thus find the Agora, in judicial matters still 
more than in political, serving merely the purpose 
of publicity. It is the King who is the grand per- The King 
sonal mover of Grecian heroic society^. He is on 
earth the equivalent of Zeus in the agora of the 
gods : the supreme god of Olympus is in tlie habit 
of carrying on his government with frequent pub- 
licity, of hearing some dissentient opinions, and 
of allowing himself occasionally to be wheedled by 
Aphrodite or worried into compliance by H^r^ ; 
but his determination is at last conclusive, subject 
only to the overruling interference of the Moerae or 
Fates^. Both the society of gods, and the various 
societies of men, are, according to the conceptions 

* Hesiod, 0pp. Di. :i7~33. 

“ Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 250-263 ; Homer, Iliad, xvi. 387. 

^ Tittmann (Darstelluiig der Griechischen Staatsverfassungen, book ^ 
ii. p. 63) gives too lofty an idea, in my judgment, of the condition and 
functions of the Homeric agora. 

** Iliad, i. 520-527; iv. Id -56; especially the agora of the»gods 
(xx. 16). 
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of Grecian legend, carried on by the personal rule of 
a legitimate sovereign, who does not derive his title 
from the special appointment of his subjects, though 
he governs with their full consent. In fact, Grecian 
legend presents to us hardly anything else, except 
these great individual personalities. The race, or 
nation, is as it were absorbed into the prince : epo- 
nymous persons, especially, are not merely princes, 
but fathers and representative unities, each the equi- 
valent of that greater or less aggregate to which he 
gives name. 

But though in the primitive Grecian government, 
the king is the legitimate as well as the real sove- 
reign, he is always conceived as acting through 
the council and agora. Both the one and the other 
are established and essential media through which 
his ascendency is brought to bear upon the society : 
the absence of such assemblies is the test and mark 
of savage men, as in the case of the Cyclopes h 
Accordingly he must possess qualities fit to act with 
effect upon these two assemblies : wise reason for 
the council, unctuous eloquence for the agora^. 
Such is the ideal of the heroic government : a king 
not merely full of valour and resource as a soldier, 
but also sufficiently superior to those around him 

* Odyss. ix. 114. — 

Toutip 8* (the Cyclopes) ovr dyopal ^ovXrjcpopoi, ovre B€fxia-T€£, 

*AXX* oty* v^r)\G>p opeodv valovai Kaprfpa 

’Ei^ (r 7 re(T(TL y\a<f>vpOL(Ti' Bepiarevei 8e cxacrroy 

naidtap ^8’ dXo;^o)V’ ou8’ dXeyova-i. 

These lines illustrate the meaning of Oepts. 

” See this point set forth in the prolix discourse of Aristeides, Ilfpi 

*Pr)TopiKrj£ (Or. xlv. vol. ii. p. 99) : raird dpTiKpvs 

or* re 17 prjTopiK^ (rvpedpos rrjs ^atriXiicrjSy &C. 
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to ensure both the deliberate concurrence of the 
chiefs, and the hearty adhesion of the masses ^ 
That this picture is not, in all individual cases, 
realised, is unquestionable ; but the endowments 
so often predicated of good kings show it to have 
been the type present to the mind of the describer^. 
Xenophon, in his Cyropaedia, depicts Cyrus as an 
improved edition of the Homeric Agamemn6n, — 
‘‘ a good king and a powerful soldier,” thus ideal- 
ising the perfection of personal government. 

It is important to point out these fundamental 
conceptions of government, discernible even before 
the dawn of Grecian history, and identified with 
the social life of the people. It shows us that the 
Greeks, in their subsequent revolutions and in the 
political experiments which their countless auto- 
nomous communities presented, worked upon pre- 
existing materials — developing and exalting ele- 
ments which had been at first subordinate, and 
suppressing, or remodelling on a totally new prin- 

^ PeleuSf king of the M^Tmidons, is called (Iliad, vii. 126) 'Ecrffkos 
M.vpfii86voi>v ^ov\r)<l>opos dyoprjT^s - — Diojnedes, dyopfj r* dpeivcd 

(iv. 400) — Nestor, Xtyv^ UvXicov dyopryrrjs — Sarpeddn, AvKLoip 
<f>6p€ (v. 633) ; and Idomeneus, Kpr}Tci>v ^ov\i]<j>6p( (xhi. 219). 

Hesiod (Theogon. 80-96) illustrates still more amply the iddal of the 
king governing by persuasion and inspired by the Muses. 

^ See the striking picture in Thncj dides (ii. 65). Xenoph6n, in the 
Cyropjedia, puts into the mouth of his hero the Homeric corajiarison 
between the good king and the good shepherd, nn])lymg as it does im- 
mense superiority of organisation, morality, and intelligence (^Cyropaed. 
vih. p. 450, Hutchinson}. 

Volney observ es respecting the emirs of the Dnises in Syria, — “ Every- 
thing depends on circumstances : if the governor he a man of ability, he 
is absolute ; — if weak, he is a cipher. This proceeds from the w ant of 
hxed laws ; a want common to all Asia.” (Travels in Egypt and Syria, 
vol. ii. p. 66.) Such was pretty much the condition of the king in pri- 
mitive Greece. 
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ciple, that which had been originally predominant. 
When we approach historical Greece, we find that 
(with the exception of Sparta) the primitive, here- 
ditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in himself 
all the functions of government, has ceased to reign 
— while the feeling of legitimacy, which originally 
induced his people to obey him willingly, has been 
exchanged for one of aversion towards the charac- 
ter and title generally. The multifarious functions 
which he once exercised have been parcelled out 
among temporary nominees. On the other hand, 
the Council or Senate, and the Agora, originally 
simple media through which the king acted, are 
elevated into standing and independent sources of 
authority, controlling and holding in responsibility 
the various special officers to whom executive du- 
ties of one kind or another are confided. The gene- 
ral principle here indicated is common both to the 
oligarchies and the democracies which grew up in 
historical Greece : much as these two governments 
differed from each other, and many as were the 
varieties even between one oligarchy or democracy 
and another, they all stood in equal contrast with 
the principle of the heroic government. Even in 
Sparta, where the hereditary kingship lasted, it was 
preserved with lustre and influence exceedingly di- 
minished^ and such timely diminution of its power 
seems to have been one of the essential conditions 

* Nevertheless the question put by Leotychides to the deposed Spar- 
tan king Oemaratus okoiov ti arj to pera to ^acriXcvciu (Hero- 

dot. vi. 65), and the poignant insult which those words conveyed, afford 
one among many other evidences of the lofty estimate current in Sparta 
respecting the regal dignity’, of which Aristotle in the Politica seems 
hardly to take sufficient account. 
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of its preservation ^ Though the Spartan kings 
had the hereditary command of the military forces, 
yet even in all foreign expeditions they habitually 
acted in obedience to orders from home ; while in 
affairs of the interior, the superior power of the 
Ephors sensibly overshadowed them. So that un- 
less possessed of more than ordinary force of cha- 
racter, they seem to have exercised their chief in- 
fluence as presiding members of the senate. 

There is yet another point of view in which it 
behoves us to take notice of the Council and the 
Agora as integral portions of the legendary govern- 
ment of the Grecian communities. We are thus en- 
abled to trace the employment of public speaking, 
as the standing engine of government and the proxi- 
mate cause of obedience, to the social infancy of the 
nation. The power of speech in the direction of 
public alfairs becomes more and more obvious, de- 
veloped and irresistible, as we advance towards the 
culminating period of Grecian history, the century 
preceding the battle of Chseroneia. That its de- 
velopment was greatest among the most enlight- 
i ened sections of the Grecian name, and smallest 
f among the more obtuse and stationary, is matter 
' of notorious fact ; nor is it less true, that the pre- 
valence of this habit was one of the chief causes 
of the intellectual eminence of the nation generally. 


’ O. Muller (Hist. Dorians, book iii. i. o) atHrms that the fundamental 
features of the heroic royalty were maintained in the Dorian states, and 
obliterated only in the Ionian and democratical. In this point be has 
been followed by various other authors (see Ilelbig, Die Sittlich. Zu- 
stande des Heldenaiters, p. 7^), but his position appears to me substan- 
tially incorrect, even as regards Sparta ; and strikingly incorrect, in re- 
gard to the other Dorian states. 
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At a time when all the countries around were 
plunged comparatively in mental torpor, there was 
no motive sulBciently present and powerful to mul- 
tiply so wonderfully the productive minds of Greece, 
except such as arose from the rewards of public 
speaking. The susceptibility of the multitude to 
this sort of guidance, their habit of requiring and 
enjoying the stimulus which it supplied, and the 
open discussion, combining regular forms with free 
opposition, of practical matters political as well as 
judicial — are the creative causes which formed such 
conspicuous adepts in the art of persuasion. Nor 
was it only professed orators who were thus pro- 
duced ; didactic aptitude was formed in the back- 
ground, and the speculative tendencies were sup- 
plied with interesting phsenomena for observation 
and combination, at a time when the truths of 
physical science were almost inaccessible. If the 
primary elFect was to quicken the powers of ex- 
pression, the secondary, but not less certain result, 
was to develope the habits of scientific thought. 
Not only the oratory of Demosthenes and Perikies, 
and the colloquial magic of Socrates, but also the 
philosophical speculations of Plato, and the syste- 
matic politics, rhetoric and logic of Aristotle, are 
traceable to the same general tendencies in the 
minds of the Grecian people ; and we find the germ 
of these expansive forces in the senate and agora of 
their legendary government. The poets, first epic 
and then lyric, were the precursors of the orators 
in their power of moving the feelings of an assem- 
bled crowd ; whilst the Homeric poems — the gene- 
ral training-book of educated Greeks — constituted 
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a treasury of direct and animated expression, full 
of concrete forms and rare in the use of abstrac- 
tions, and thence better suited to the workings of 
oratory. The subsequent critics had no diflSculty 
in selecting from the Iliad and Odyssey samples of 
eloquence in all its phases and varieties. 

On the whole, then, the society depicted in the 
old Greek poems is loose and unsettled, presenting 
very little of legal restraint, and still less of legal 
protection — but concentrating such political power 
as does exist in the hands of a legitimate hereditary 
king, whose ascendency over the other chiefs is 
more or less complete according to his personal 
force and character. Whether that ascendency be 
greater or less however, the mass of the people is 
in either case politically passive and of little ac- 
count. Though the Grecian freeman of the he-^ 
roic age is above the degraded level of the Gallic 
plebs as described by Csesar^ he is far from rival- 
ling the fierce independence and sense of dignity 
combined with individual force, which characterise 
the Germanic tribes before^ their establishment in 
the Roman Empire. Still less does his condition, 
or the society in which he moves, correspond to 
those pleasing dreams of spontaneous rectitude and 
innocence, in which Tacitus and Seneca indulge 
with regard to primitive inan^. 

^ Ciesur, Bell. Gallic, 'i. 1-. 

^ Seneca, Epist. xc.; Tacitus, Annal. m. 26. “ Vetustissimi morta- 

Uum (says tlie latter), nulla ailhuc mala libicline, sine probro, scelere, 
eoque sine poena aut coercitione, agebant : neque prscmiis opus erat, 
cum honesta suopte ingenio pcterentur ; et ubi nihil contra morem cu- 
perent, nihil per metum vetabantur. At jiostquam exui sequalitas, et 
pro modestia et pudore ambitio et vis incedebat, provenlre domma- 
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2. The state of moral and social feeling, preva- 
lent in legendary Greece, exhibits a scene in har- 
mony with the rudimentary political fabrics just de- 
scribed. Throughout the long stream of legendary 
narrative on which the Greeks looked back as their 
past history, the larger social motives hardly ever 
come into play : either individual valour and cruelty, 
or the personal attachments and quarrels of rela- 
tives and war-companions, or the feuds ot private 
enemies, are ever before us. There is no sense of 
obligation then existing, between man and man as 
such — and very little between each man and the 
entire community of which he is a member ; such 
sentiments are neither operative in the real world, 
nor present to the imaginations of the poets. Per- 
sonal feelings, either towards the gods, the king, 
or some near and known individual, fill the whole 
of a man’s bosom : out of them arise all the motives 
to beneficence, and all the internal restraints upon 
violence, antipathy or rapacity : and special com- 
munion, as vrell as special solemnities, are essential 
to their existence. The ceremony of an oath, so 
imposing, so paramount, and so indispensable in 
those days, illustrates strikingly this principle. And 
even in the case of the stranger suppliant — in which 
an apparently spontaneous sympathy manifests it- 
self — the succour and kindness shown to him arise 
mainly from bis having gone through the conse- 
crated formalities of supplication, such as that of 

tiones, multosque apud popiilos aetemum mansere,” &c. Compare 
Strabo, vii. p. 301. 

These are the same fancies so eloquently set forth bv Rousseau in the 
last century. A far more sagacious criticism pervades the preface of 
Thucydides. 
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sitting down in the ashes by the sacred hearth, thus 
obtaining a sort of privilege of sanctuary *. That 

* Seuthes, in the Anabasis of Xenophon (vii. 2, 33), describes how, 
when an orphan youth, he formally supplicated Medokos the Thracian 
king to grant him a troop of followers, in order that he might recover 
his lost dominions^€#ca^e^o/i7;v fpdi<Ppios avr^ iKerrjs dovpai fioi apdpas. 

Thucydides gives an interesting description of the arrival of the exile 
Themistokies, then warmly pursued by the Greeks on suspicion of 
treason, at the house of Admetus, king of the Epirotic Molossians. 
The wife of Admetus herself instructed the fugitive how to supplicate 
her husband in form : the child of Admetus was placed in his arms, 
and he was directed to sit down in this guise close by the consecrated 
hearth, which was of the nature of an altar. While so seated, he ad- 
dressed his urgent entreaties to Admetus for protection : the latter 
raised him up from the ground and promised what was asked. “ That 
(says the historian) was the most powerful form of supplication.’’ Ad- 
metus — aKovaas apioTTjai re airrop pera rov eavrov vUos, wovrtp ucal e^tap 
avTop (Ka$€^€ro, fjicyicrrop ^p tovto (Thuc. i. 136). So 

Telephus, in the lost drama of ^Escbylus called Mvo-ot,. takes up the 
child Orestes. See Bothe’s Fragm. 44; Schol. Aristoph. Ach. 305. 

In the Odyssey, both Nausikaa and the goddess Athene instruct Odys- 
seus in the proper form of supplicating Alkinous : he first throws him- 
self down at the feet of queen Arete, embracing her knees and address- 
ing to her his jirayer, and then without waiting for a repl}', sits down 
among the ashes on the hearth — Kar ap in ia'^dprj ip 

Kopirfo-i — Alkinous is dining with a large company : for some time both he 
and the guests arc silent : at length the ancient Echeiieus remonstrates 
with him on his tardiness in raising the stranger uj) from the ashes. At his 
exhortation, the Phseakian king takes Odysseus by the hand, and raising 
him up, places him on a chair beside him : he then directs the heralds- 
to mix a bowl of wine, and to serve it to cveiy one round, in order that 
all may make libations to Zeus Hiket^sios. This ceremony clothes the 
stranger with the full rights and character of a suppliant (Odyss. vi. 
310; vii. 73, 141, Ibfi) : Kara popovs d<j}iKT6p(t)p^ yEschyl. Supplic. 242. 

That the form counted for a great deal, we see evidently marked ; but 
of course supplication is often addressed, and successfully addressed, 
in clrcumstance^ uhere this form camiot be gone Ihrougli. 

It is difficult to accept the doctrine of KuNtatbius (ad Odyss. xvi. 424), 
that LKirrjs is a vox media (like a]>pUed as well to the lKfrddo;(of 

as to the liccVijs properly so called : hut the word in the 

passage just cited, does seem to justify his ohserv ation : yet there is no 
direct authority for such use of the word in Homer. 

The address of Theoclymenos on first preferring his supplicatioii to 
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ceremony exalts him into something more than a 
mere suffering man — it places him in express fel- 
lowship with the master of the house, under the 
tutelary sanctions of Zeus Hiket^sios. There is 
great difference between one form of supplication 
and another ; the suppliant however in any form 
becomes more or less the object of a particular 
sympathy. 

The sense of obligation towards the gods mani- 
fests itself separately in habitual acts of worship, 
sacritice, and libations, or by votive presents, such 
as that of the hair of Achilles, which he has pledged 
to the river-god Spercheius\ and such as the con- 
stant dedicated offerings which men who stand in 
urgent need of the divine aid first promise and 
afterwards fulfil. But the feeling towards the gods 
also appears, and that not less frequently, as min- 
gling itself with and enforcing obligations towards 
some particular human person. The tie which binds 
a man to his father, his kinsman, his guest, or any 
special promisee towards whom he has taken the 

Telemachus is characteristic of the practice (Otl) ss. xv. 260) ; compare 
also Iliad, xvi. 574, and Hesiod. Scut. Ilercul. 12-85. 

The idea of the ^eluos and the IkcVt;? run very tnu< h together, I can 
hardly persuade myself that the reading iKercvcre (Odyss. xi. 520) is 
truly Homeric : implying as it does the idea of a pitiable sufferer, it is 
altogether out of place when predicated of the proud and impetuous 
Neoptolemus: we should rather have expected eVeXcucre. (See Odyss. 
X. 15.) 

The constraining efficacy of special formalities of supplication, among 
the Scythians, is powerfully set forth in the Toxaris of Lucian : the 
suppliant sits upon an ox-hide, with his hands confined behind him 
(Lucian, Toxaris, c. 48. vol. iii. p. 69, Tauehn.) — the peyton; iKcrripia 
among that people. 

* Iliad, xxiii. 142. 
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engagement of an oath, is conceived in conjunction 
with the idea of Zeus, as witness and guarantee ; 
and the intimacy of the association is attested by 
some surname or special appellation of the godh 
Such personal feelings composed all the moral in- 
fluences of which a Greek of that day was suscep- 
tible, — a state of mind which we can best appre- 
ciate by constrasting it with that of the subsequent 
citizen of historical Athens. In the view of the 
latter, the great impersonal authority called The 
Laws” stood out separately, both as guide and 
sanction, distinct from religious duty or private 
sympathies : but of this discriminated conception 
of positive law and positive morality ^ the germ 
only can be detected in the Homeric poems. The 
appropriate Greek word for human laws never oc- 
curs. Amidst a very wavering phraseology^, we can 

^ Odyss. xiv. 389. — 

Ov yap Tovv€ic eyco tr’ ald€(Taropai, 

’AXXa Ata ^eviou deia-as, avrbv 5’ e\faip(ov. 

2 Nagelsbach (Homerisclie Theologie, Absclin, v. s. 23) ^ves a just 
and well-sustained view of the Homeric ethics : “ Es ist der cbarak- 
teristische Standpunkt der Ilomerischen Etbik, dass die Spharen des 
Rechts, der Sittlichkeit, und Religiositat, bey dem Dichter, durchaus 
noch nicht auseinander fallen, so dass der Mensch z. B. dUaios sejm 
konnte ohne zu seyn — sondem in unentwickelter Einbeit bey- 

sammen sind.” 

* Nd/iof, IdwSy is not an Homeric word ; v6posy law, in the sdngular, 
occurs twice in the Ilesiodic Works and Days (27b, 3S8). 

The employment of the words dtpis, BepLarci, in Homer, 

is curious as illustrating the early moral associations, but would require 
far more space than can be given to it in a note; we see that the sense 
of each of these won is was essentially fluctuating. Themis, in Homer, 
is sometimes decidedly a person, who exercises the important function 
of opening and closing the agora, both of gods and men (Iliad, xx. 4 ; 
Odyss. ii. 68), and who, besides that, acts and speaks ( Iliad, xiv. 87-93} ; 
always the associate and companion of Zeus the highest god. In Hesiod 
(Theog. 901 ) she is the wife of Zeus : in ^Ischylus (Frometh, ^09) she 
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detect a gradual transition from the primitive idea 
of a personal goddess Themis, attached to Zeus, 
first to his sentences or orders called Themistes, 
and next by a still farther remove to various esta- 
blished customs, which those sentences were be- 
lieved to sanctify— the authority of religion and 
that of custom coalescing into one indivisible obli- 
gation. 

The family relations, as we might expect, are set 
forth in our pictures of the legendary world as the 
grand sources of lasting union and devoted attach- 
ment. The paternal authority is highly reverenced : 
the son who lives to years of maturity, repays by 
alFection to his parents the charge of his mainte- 

is the same as Tala : even in Plato l,Legg. \i. p. 93^)) ^vitnesses swear 
(to want of knowledge of matters under inquest) by Zeus, Apollo, and 
Themis. Themis as a person is probably the oldest sense of the word : 
then we have the plural Befiia-res (connected with the verb TiOijpi, like 
Beo-pos and TeBpos)^ which are (not persons, but) special appurtenances 
or emanations of the Supreme God, or of a king acting under him, ana- 
logous to and joined with the sceptre. The sceptre, and the Bepiares 
or the dUat constantly go together (Iliad, ii. 209; ix. 99) : Zeus or the 
king is a judge, not a law-maker ; he issues decrees or special orders to 
settle pailicular disputes, or to restrain particular men ; and agreeable 
to the concrete forms of ancient language, the decrees are treated as if 
they were a collection of ready-made substantive things, actually in his 
j)ossession, like the sceptre, and pre 2 >ared for being deliv*ered out wlien 
the proper occasion arose : 8i#cacr7roXoi, otre Bepicrras TJpos Atos dpva^ 
Tm (II. i. 1,38), compared with the two passages last cited: — ''A<j>pova 
ro^ov avhras, bs ovrtua oiSe B€pi(rra (II. v. 7fy]),~~\\ypiov, ovt€ bUas 
ev eidora ovt€ Bepiaras (Odyss. ix. 215). The plural number BUat is 
more commonly used in Homer than the singular : Slkt) is rarely used 
to denote Justice as an abstract conception ; it more often denotes a 
special claim of right on the part of some given man (II. xviii. 508). It 
somerimes also denotes, simply, established custom or the known lot, 
— y€p6vTo>v, B€l<ov Beo^v (see Damm’s Lexicon ad 

voc.) : Bf'pis is used in the same manner. 

See upon this matter, Platner, De Notione Juris ap. Homerum, 
]). 81 ; and O. Muller, Prolegg. Mythol. p. 121. 
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nance in infancy, \vhich the language notes by a 
special word ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Erinnys, whose avenging hand is put in motion by 
the curse of a father or mother, is an object of deep 
dreads 

In regard to marriage, we find the wife occupy- 
ing a station of great dignity and influence, though 
it was the practice for the husband to purchase her 
by valuable presents to her parents, — a practice ex- 
tensively prevalent ^among early communities, and 
treated by Aristotle as an evidence of barbarism. 
She even seems to live less secluded and to enjoy 
a wider sphere of action than was allotted to her 
in historical Greece®. Concubines are frequent with 

^ Oi'Se TOKeviTL OpeiTTpa (f>l\ots aTreScoxe (11, iv. 477): Bptivrpa or 
BpcTTTrjpia (compare II. ix. 454; Odvss. ii. 134; Hesiod, Opp. Di. 
LS(>). 

■ Aristot. Polit. ii. 5, 11. The or present given by the suitor 
to the father as an inducement to grant liis daughter in marriage, are 
spoken of as ver\^ valuable , — onrepeiaia edva (11. xi. 244; xvi. 17<^; 
xxii. 472) : to grant a daughter without was a high compliment to 
the intended son-in-law (II. ix. 141 : compare xiii. 3()6). Among the 
ancient Germans of Tacitus, tlic husband gave jiresents, not to his w ife’s 
father, but to herself (Tacit. Germ. c. 18); the customs of the early 
Jew s were in this respect completely Homeric ; see the case of Shechem 
and Dinah (Genesis, xxxiv. 12) and others, &c.; also Mr. Gatlin’s Letters 
on the North American Indians, voL i. Lett. 26, p. 213. 

The Greek edva correspond exactly to the mundium of the Lombard 
and Alemannic laws, which is thus explained by Mr. Price (Notes on 
the Laws of King Ethelbert, m the Ancient Laws and Institutes of En- 
gland, translated and ])ublished b\ Mr. Thorpe, voL i. p. 2(>): ** The 
Longobardic lav, is the most copious of all the barbaric codes in its pro- 
visions respecting marriage, and particularly so on tlie subject of the 
Mund, From that law it appears tiiat the Mundium was a sum paid 
over to the family of the bride, for transferring the tutelage which they 
possessed over her to the family of the liusband, — ‘ Si quis pro muliere 
libera aut pueM mundium dederit et ei tradita fuerit ad uxorem,’ &c. 
(ed. Rotharis, c. 183.) In the same sense in which the term occurs in 
these dooms, it is also to 1>e met with in the Alemannic law' : it was also 
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the chiefs, and occasionally the jealousy of the wife 
breaks out in reckless excess against her husband, 
as may be seen in the tragical history of Phoenix. 
The continence of Laertes, from fear of displeasing 
his wife Antikleia, is especially noticed V A large 
portion of the romantic interest which Grecian 
legend inspires is derived from the women ; Pene- 
lope, Andromache, Helen, Klytaenmestra, Eriphyl6, 
lokasta, Hekab^, &c. all stand in the foreground of 
the picture, either from their virtues, their beauty, 
their crimes, or their sufferings. 

Not only brothers, but also cousins, and the 
more distant blood-relations and clansmen, appear 
connected together by a strong feeling of attach- 
ment, sharing among them universally the obli- 
gation of mutual self-defence and revenge, in the 
event of injury to any individual of the race. The 
legitimate brothers divide between them by lot the 
paternal inheritance, — a bastard brother receiving 
only a small share ; he is however commonly very 
brothers Well treated^, though the murder of Phokus by 
men. Telamon and P^leus constitutes a flagrant except 
tion. The furtive pregnancy of young women, 

common in Denmark and in Sweden, where the bride was called a 
mund-bouglit or a mund-given woman.” 

According to the 77th Law of King Ethelbert (p. 23), this mund was 
often paid in cattle : the Saxon daughters were trapdevoi 
(Iliad, xviii. 593). 

' Odyss, i. 430 ; Iliad, ix. 460 ; see also Terpstra, Antiquitas Home- 
rica, capp. 17 and 18. 

Polygamy appeal^ to be ascribed to Priam, but to no one else (Iliad, 
xxi. 88). 

2 Odyss. xiv. 202-215 : compare Iliad, xi. 102. The primitive Ger- 
man law of succession divided the paternal inheritance among the sons 
of a <leceased father, under the implied obligation to maintain and por- 
tion out their sisters (Eichhom, Deutsches PrivaURecht. sect. 330). 
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often by a god, is one of the most frequently re- 
curring incidents in the legendary narratives ; and 
the severity with which such a fact, when dis- 
covered, is visited by the father, is generally ex- 
treme. As an extension of the family connection, 
we read of larger unions called the phratry and the 
tribe, which are respectfully, but not frequently, 
mentioned ^ 

The generous readiness with which hospitality is Hospitality, 
afforded to the stranger who asks for it^, the facility 
with which he is allowed to contract the peculiar 
connection of guest with his host, and the perma- 
nence-with which that connection, when created by 
partaking of the same food and exchanging presents, 
is maintained even through a long period of sepa- 
ration, and even transmitted from father to son — 
these are among the most captivating features of 
the heroic society. The Homeric chief welcomes 
the stranger who comes to ask shelter in his house, 
first gives him refreshment, and then inquires his 

^ Iliad, ii. 362.— 

^ A(j)p^a>p, dSipioTos, dpearios carriv tKciuoSy ^ 

*0p TToXfuov eparatj See, (II. ix. 63.) ^ ^ 

These three epithets include the three different classes of personal]^^^»i ^ 
sympathy and obligation : — 1 . The Phratry, in which a man is connected . ^ 
with father, mother, brothers, cousins, brothers-in-law, clansmen, 

2. the OepifTTfs, whereby he is connected with his fellow-men who ’ 
visit the same agora; 3. his Ilestia or Hearth, whereby he becomes 
accessible to the ^etvos and the Ik€tt)s : — 

Tw S' 'OSv<Tevs d^v kgi dXKipov €y)(os €Sq)K€p. 

*Ap\^u ^€ii/o(rvinji Trpoa-KrjSeos* ovSe Tparre^r) 

VvdiTTjv dXXiJXotp. (Odyss. xxi. 34.) 

* It must be mentioned, however, that when a chief received a 
stranger and made presents to him, he reimbursed to himself the value 
of the presents by coUections among the people (Odyss. xiii. 14 ; six. 

197) : dpyaX€Op yap €va irpoiKhs iwys Alkinous. 

I 2 
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name and the purpose of his voyaged Though 
not inclined to invite strangers to his house, he 
cannot repel them when they spontaneously enter 
it craving a lodging^. The suppliant is also com- 
monly a stranger, but a stranger under peculiar 
circumstances ; who proclaims his own calamitous 
and abject condition, and seeks to place himself 
in a relation to the chief whom he solicits, some- 
thing like that in which men stand to the gods. 
Onerous as such special tie may become to him, 
the chief cannot decline it, if solicited in the proper 
form : the ceremony of supplication has a binding 
effect, and the Erinnys punish the hardhearted 
person wlio disallows it. A conquered enemy may 
sometimes throw himself at the feet of his con- 
queror, and solicit mercy, but he cannot by doing 
so acquire the character and claims of a suppliant 
properly so called : the conqueror has free discre- 
tion either to kill him,* or to spare him and accept 
a ransom^. 

* Odyss, i. 123; iii, 7^, &e. 

“ Odvss. xvii. 383. — 

li? yuji Sry KaXet «XXo^c^> qltos eVfX^o/i' 

AWcv y €t Hij , (JL ^i^fiioepyoi &C. ; 

wliifh breathes the plaiii-snokon hlirewdiiess of the Ilesiodic Works and 
Days, V. 353. 

See the illustrative ease of L\kaon iu vain craving mercy from 
Achilles (Iliad, xxi. 'Kvrt rot elp LKtraOy &c-). 

Mcnelaus is about to spare the life of the Trojan Adrastus, who 
clasps his knees and craves mercy, offering a large ransom — when. Aga- 
memnon repels the idea of quarter, and kills Adrastus with his own 
hand : his speech to Menelaus displays the extreme of violent enmity, 
yet the poet says, — 

Qs 7rapi7r(L(T€p dbeXefieiov jipevas rjptxis, 

Aiaipa 7rap€i7rd>v, &c. 

Adrastus is not called an iKeVjjs*, nor is the expression used in respect 
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There are in the legendary narratives abundant 
examples 6f individuals who transgress in particu- 
lar acts even the holiest of these personal ties, but 
the savage Cyclops is the only person described as 
professedly indifferent to them, and careless of 
that sanction of the gods which in Grecian belief 
accompanied them all^ In fact, the tragical horror 
which pervades the lineage of Atharnas or Kadmus, 
and which attaches to many of the acts of Herakles, 
of Peleus and Telamon, of Jason and Medea, of 
Atreus and Thyestes, &c., is founded upon a deep 
feeling and sympathy with those special obligations, 
which conspicuous individuals, under the tempo- 
rary stimulus of the maddening Atd, are driven to 
violate. In such conflict of sentiments, between 
the obligation generally reverenced and the excep- 
tional deviation in an individual otherwise admired, 
consists the pathos of the story. 

These feelings — of mutual devotion between kins- 
men and companions in arms — of generous hospi- 
tality to the stranger, and of helping protection to 
the suppliant — constitute the bright spots in a dark 
age. We find them very generally prevalent amongst 
communities essentially rude and barbarous — 
amongst the ancient Germans as described by 
Tacitus, the Druses in Lebanon®, the Arabian tribes 


to Doloii ^11. X. 45{)), nor lu the equally ‘Striking case of Odvsseus 
(Oilyss. xiv. 27JI) when begging for his life. 

^ Odyss. ix. 112-275. 

“ Tacit. German, c. 21. “ Queracunque mortaiiiim areere tecto, nefas 
habetur : pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit : cum defec^re 
qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii et comes, proximam do- 
mum non invitati adeunt ; nec interest — pari huraanitate accipinntur. 


Personal 
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in the desert, and even the North American In- 
dians. 

Notum ignotumque, quantum ad jus hospitii, nemo discernit.” Com- 
pare Caesar, B. G. vi. 22. 

See about the Druses and Arabians, Volney, Travels in Egypt and 
Syria, vol. ii. p. 76, Engl. Transl.; Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, 
Copenh. 1772, p. 46--49. 

Pomponius Mela describes the ancient Germans in language not in- 
applicable to the Homeric Greeks : “ Jus in vinbus habent, adeo ut ne 
latrocinii quidem pudeat : tantum hospitibus boni, mitesque supplici- 
bus” (hi. 3). 

The hospitality of the Indians is well-known. It extends even to 
strangers who take refuge among them. They count it a most sacred 
duty, from which no one is exempted. Whoever refuses relief to any 
one commits a grievous offence, and not only makes himself detested 
and abhorred by all, but liable to revenge from the offended person. 
In their conduct towards their enemies they are cruel and inexorable, 
and when enraged, bent upon nothing but murder and bloodshed. 
They are however remarkable for concealing their passions, and wait- 
ing for a convenient opportunity of gratifying them. But then their 
fury knows no bounds. If they cannot satisfy their resentment, they 
will even call upon their friends and posterity to do it. The longest 
space of time cannot cool their 'wTath, nor the most distant place of re- 
fuge afford security to their enemy.” (Loskiel, Historj- of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the North American Indians, Part I. 
ch. 2, p. 15.) 

‘‘Charlevoix observes (says Dr. Ferguson, Essay on Civil Society, 
Part II. § 2. p. 145) that the nations among whom he travelled in North 
America never mentioned acts of generosity or kindness under the no- 
tion of duty. They acted from affection, as they acted from appetite, 
without regard to its consequences. When they had done a kindness, 
they had gratified a desire ; the business was finished and it passed from 
the memory. The spirit with which they give or receive presents is the 
same as that which Tacitus remarks among the ancient Germans 
‘ Gaudent muneribus, sed nec data imputant, nec acceptis obligantur.* 
Such gifts are of little consequence, except when employed as the seal 
of a bai^ain or a treaty.” 

Respecting the Morlacchi (Illyrian Sclavonians) the Abb^ Fortis says 
(Travels in Dalmatia, p. 55-58) : — 

The hospitality of the Morlachs is equally conspicuous among the 
poor as among the opulent. The rich prepares a roasted lamb or sheep, 
and the poor, with equal cordiality, gives his turkey, milk, honey— 
whatever he has. Nor is their generosity confined to strangers, but 
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They are the instinctive manifestations of hu- 
man sociality, standing at first alone, and for that 

generally extends to all who are in want Friendship is lasting among 

the Morlacchi. They hare even made it a kind of religious point, and 
tie the sacred bond at the foot of the altar. The Sclavonian ritual 
contains a particular benediction, for the solemn union of two male or 
two female friends, in presence of the whole congregation. The male 
friends thus united are called Pobratimi, and the females Posestreme, 
which means half-brothers and half-sisters. The duties of the Pobra- 
timi are, to assist each other in every case of need and danger, to re- 
venge mutual wrongs, &c. : their enthusiasm is often carried so far as 

to risk, and even lose their life But as the friendships of the Mor- 

lacchi are strong and sacred, so their quarrels are commonly unextin- 
guishable. They pass from father to sou, and the mothers fail not to 
put their children in mind of their duty to revenge their father, if he 
has had the misfortune to be killed, and to show them often the bloody 

shirt of the deceased A Morlach is implacable if injured or insulted. 

V^ith him revenge and justice have exactly the same meaning, and 
truly it is the primitive idea, and I have been told that in Albania the 
effects of revenge are still more atrocious and more lasting. There, a 
man of the mildest character is capable of the most barbarous revenge, 
believing it to he his positive duty A Morlach who has killed an- 

other of a powerful family is commonly obliged to save himself by tlight, 
and keep out of the way for several years. If diu*ing that time he has 
been fortunate enough to escape the search of his pursuers, and has 
got a small sum of money, he endeavours to obtain pardon and peace, 

It is the custom in some places for the offended part)" to threaten 

the criminal, holding all sorts of arms to his throat, and at last to con- 
sent to accept his ransom.’’ 

Concerning the influence of these two distinct tendencies — devoted 
personal friendship and implacable animosities — among the lllyrico- 
Sclavonian population, see Cyprien Robert, Les Slaves de la Turquie, 
ch. vii. p. 42-46, and Dr. Joseph Muller, Albauien, Rumehen, und die 
CEsterreichisch-Montenegrenische Granze, Prag. 1844, p. 24-25. 

‘‘ It IS for the virtue of hospitality (observes Goguet, Origin of Laws, 
&e., vol. i. book vi. ch. iv.) that the primitive tunes are chieHv famed. 
But, 111 my opinion, Inispitality was then exercised not so much from 
generosity and greatness of soul, as from necessity. Common interest 
probably gave rise to that custom. In remote antiquity, there were 
few or no public inns : they entertained strangers, in order that they 
might render them the same service, if they happened to travel into 
their country. Hospitality was reciprbcal. When they received strmi- 
gers into their houses, they acquired a right of being received into theirs 
again. This right was regarded by the ancients as sacred and invio- 
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reason appearing to possess a greater tutelary force 
than really belongs to them — beneficent, indeed, in 
a high degree, with reference to their own appro- 
priate period, but serving as a very imperfect com- 
pensation for the impotence of the magistrate, and 
for the absence of any all-pervading sympathy or 
sense of obligation between man and man. We 
best appreciate their importance when we compare 
the Homeric society with that of barbarians like 
the Thracians, who tattooed their bodies, as the 
mark of a generous lineage — sold their children for 
export as slaves — considered robbery, not merely 
as one admissible occupation among others, but as 
the only honourable mode of life ; agriculture being 
held contemptible — and above all, delighted in the 
shedding of blood as a luxury. Such were the Thra- 
cians in the days of Herodotus and Thucydides : and 
the Homeric society forms a mean term between 
that which these two historians yet saw in Thrace, 
and that which they witnessed among their own 
civilised countrymen \ 

lable, and extended not only to those who had acquired it, but to their 
children and posterity. Besides, hospitality in these times could not be 
attended with much expense : men travelled but little. In a word, the 
modern Arabians piove that hospitality may consist with the greatest 
vices, and that this species of generosity is no decisive e^ndence of good- 
ness of heart, or rectitude of manners.’' 

The book of Genesis, amidst many other features of resemblance to 
the Homeric manners, presents that of ready and exuberant hospitality 
to the strang«p. 

^ Respecting the Thracians, compare Herodot. v. 1 1 ; Thucydid. vii. 
29— dO. The expression of the latter historian is remarkable, — to 5c 
yevos T^p GpaK^p, opoia rot? fidXtarra tov ^ap^apiKov, ip m &p ^ap- 
crT)(T7}y (jyopiKWTarop eVri. 

Compare Herodot. viii. 116; the cruelty of the Thracian king of the 
Bisaltjc towards his own sons. 

The stoiy of Odysseus to Eumseus in the Odyssey (xiv. 210-226) fur- 
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When however among the Homeric men we pass 
beyond the influence of the private ties above enume- 
rated, we find scarcely any other moralising forces 
in opei’ation. The acts and adventures commemo- 
rated imply a community wherein neither the pro- 
tection nor the restraints of law are practically felt, 
and wherein ferocity, rapine, and the aggressive 
propensities generally, seem restrained by no inter- 
nal counterbalancing scruples. Homicide, espe- 
cially, is of frequent occurrence, sometimes by open 
violence, sometimes by fraud : expatriation for ho- 
micide is among the most constantly recurring acts 
of the Homeric poems : and savage brutalities are 
often ascribed, even to admired heroes, with appa- 
rent indifference. Achilles sacrifices twelve Trojan 
prisoners on the tomb of Patroklus, while his son 
Neoptolemus not only slaughters the aged Priam, 
but also seizes by the leg the child Astyanax (son 
of the slain Hector) and hurls him from one of 
the lofty towers of Troyh Moreover, the celebrity 

nishes a valuable comparison for this predatory disposition among the 
Thracians. Odysseus there treats the love of living by war and plun- 
der as his own i>eculiar taste : he did not happen to like regular labour, 
but the latter is not treated as in any way mean or unbecoming a free- 
man : — 

» epyop de fiot ov fjiiXop ytp 

Ol ’5 17 T€ rp€<fiei dyXaa TtKva, &c. 

* lUas Minor. Fragm. / .p. IS, ed. Diiiitzer: Iliad, xxiii. 175. Odys- 
seus is mentioned once as obtaining poison for his arrows (Odvss. i. l(>Oj, 
but no poisoned arrons are ever emphned in either of the two poems. 

The anecdotes recounted by the SeUliian Toxavis in Lucian’s work 
so entitled ( vol. 11 . e. 36. p. 5 14 ed. Henist.) atFord a vivid picture of 

this combination of intense and devoted friendship between individuals, 
with the most revolting cruelty of manners. “You Greeks live in peace 
and trantjuillity, observes the Siwthian — Ttap 6‘e <rvv€^fis oi tto- 

Xe/ioi, Kat fj tTTfkavvopfp dXXoi$, rj imo)((opovfjL€P tmopra’s, fj crvfc^rcrdKrrf 
VTTcp T! Xemy tv6a /xdX terra 6ft <piXa>p dya$$>p, &C, 


Ferocious 
and aggres- 
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of Autolykus, the maternal grandfather of Odys- 
seus, in the career of wholesale robbery and perjury, 
and the wealth which it enabled him to acquire, are 
described with the same unaffected admiration as 
the wisdom of Nestor or the strength of Ajax^ 
Achilles, Menelaus, Odysseus, pillage in person 
wherever they can find an opportunity, employing 
both force and stratagem to surmount resistance^. 
The vocation of a pirate is recognised and honour- 
able, so that a host, when he asks his guest what 
is the purpose of his voyage, enumerates enrich- 
ment by indiscriminate maritime plunder as among 
those projects which may naturally enter into his 
contemplation^. Abduction of cattle, and expedi- 

* Odyss. xxi. .‘^97 ; Pherekydes, Frajrm. cd. I)idot ; Autolykus, 
TrXelo-ra kXcVtwv fOrjo-avpiC^v. The Homeric Hymn to Hermes (the 
great patron-god of Autolykus) is a farther specimen of the admiration 
which might be made to attach to clever thieving. 

The ffpcpoKotros av^p, likely to rob the farm, is one great enemy 
against whom Hesiod advises precaution to be taken, — a sWp-toothed 
dog well-fed to serve as guard (0pp. Di. d04). 

2 niad, xi. 624; xx. 189. Odyss. iv. 81-90; ix. 40; xiv. 230: and 
the indirect revelation (Odyss. xix. 284), coupled \rith a compliment to 
the dexterity of Odysseus. 

® Even in the century prior to Thucydides, undistinguishing plunder 
at sea, committed by Greek ships against ships not Greek, seems not 
to have been held discreditable. The Phoka^an Dionysius, after the 
ill-success of the Ionic revolt, goes with his three ships of war to Sicily, 
and from thence plunders Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians (Herod, vi. 

XiyicTTTjf KaTe(rTi]K(€y E>XKr)U(ov pev ov^eposj K.ap)(^^ovi(Ot' di Kai'Vvp- 

oTjvSiv. Compare the conduct of the Phokaean settlers at Alalia in Cor- 
sica, after the conquest of Ionia by Harjiagus (Herodot. i. 166). 

In the treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, made at some 
period subsequent to 509 b . c ., it is stipulated— Tov KaXou ' AKpcarijplov, 
MaoTtay, TapoTjtoVf prj \rjL^€crSai €7r€ Kfivci *Po))Ltaiot»ff, ipnop^vecrOat, 

ppBc TToXiv KTi(fip (Polyb. iii. 24, 4). Plunder, commerce and colonisa- 
tion, are here assumed as the three objects which the Roman ships 
would pursue, unless they were under special obligation to abstain, in 
reference to foreigners. This morahty approaches nearer to that of the 
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tions for unprovoked ravage as well as for retalia- 
tion, between neighbouring tribes, appear ordinary 
phaenomena^ ; and the established inviolability of 
heralds seems the only evidence of any settled feel- 
ing of obligation between one community and an- 
other. While the house and property of Odysseus, 
during his long absence, enjoys no public protec- 
tion^ those unprincipled chiefs, who consume his 
substance, find sympathy rather than disapproba- 
tion among the people of Ithaka. As a general 
rule, he who cannot protect himself finds no pro- 
tection from society : his own kinsmen and imme- 
diate companions are the only parties to whom he 
can look with confidence for support. And in this 
respect, the representation given by Hesiod makes 
the picture even worse. In his emphatic denuncia- 
tion of the fifth age, that poet deplores not only the 
absence of all social justice and sense of obligation 
among his contemporaries, but also the relaxation 
of the ties of family and hospitality^. There are 
marks of querulous exaggeration in the poem of the 
Works and Days ; yet the author professes to de- 

Homeric age than to the state of sentiment which Thucj^dides indicates 
as current in his day among the Greeks. 

* See the interesting boastfulness of Nest6r, Iliad, xi. 6711-700 ; also 
Odyss. xxi. 18; Odyss. iii, 71 ; Thucyd. i. 5. 

' 0(ly>s. iv. 165, among many other passages. Telcmachiis laments 
the misfortune of his race, in respeet that himself, 0<lysseus, and Laertes 
were all only son> of their fathers : there were no brothers to serve as 
mutual auxiliaries (Oihss. wi. 1 18). 

® 0pp. Di. 182-19J/:— 

Oufic irarrif) Tral^eacriv ofiouoSt ovde n Traidey, 

Ovfic ^€ivos Ka'i eratpos iralpt^, 

OvBe KaariyvTjTOs <f)t\os ecrcrcTai, ro Trdpos irfp, 

Aiyfra dt yr^pdaKovra^ drip^croixn roic^ar, &c. 
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scribe the real state of things around him, and the 
features of his picture, soften them as we may, will 
still appear dark and calamitous. It is however to 
be remarked, that he contemplates a state of peace 
— thus forming a contrast with the Homeric poems. 
His copious catalogue of social evils scarcely men- 
tions liability to plunder by a foreign enemy, nor 
does he compute the chances of predatory aggres- 
sion as a source of profit. 

There are two special veins of estimable senti- 
ment, on which it may be interesting to contrast 
heroic and historical Greece, and which exhibit the 
latter as an improvement on the former not less in 
the affections than in the intellect. 

The law of Athens was peculiarly watchful and 
provident with respect both to the persons and the 
property of orphan minors ; but the description 
given in the Iliad of the utter and hopeless desti- 
tution of the orphan boy, despoiled of his paternal 
inheritance and abandoned by all the friends of his 
father, whom he urgently supplicates, and who all 
harshly cast him off, is one of the most pathetic 
morsels in the whole poem\ In reference again 
to the treatment of the dead body of an enemy, we 
find all the Greek chiefs who come near (not to 
mention the conduct of Achilles himself) piercing 
with their spears the corpse of the slain Hect6r, 
while some of them even pass disgusting taunts 
upon it. We may add, from the lost epics, the mu- 
tilation of the dead bodies of Paris and Deiphobus 

^ Iliad, xxii. 487-500. Hesiod dwells upon injury to orphan chil- 
dren, however, as a heinous offence (0pp. Di. 330), 
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by the hand of Menelaus*. But at the time of the 
Persian invasion, it was regarded as unworthy of a 
right-minded Greek to maltreat in any way the 
dead body of an enemy, even where such a deed 
might seem to be justified on the plea of retaliation. 
After the battle of Platfea, a proposition was made 
to the Spartan king Pausanias, to retaliate upon 
the dead body of Mardonius the indignities which 
Xerxes had heaped upon that of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylse. He indignantly spurned the suggestion, 
not without a severe rebuke, or rather a half-sup- 
pressed menace, towards the proposer : and the 
feeling of Herodotus himself goes heartily along 
with him^. 

The different manner of dealing with homicide 
presents a third test, perhaps more striking yet, of 
the change in Grecian feelings and manners during 
the three centuries preceding the Persian invasion. 
That w hich the murderer in the Homeric times had 
to dread, was, not public prosecution and punish- 
ment, but the personal vengeance of the kinsmen 
and friends of the deceased, who w^ere stimulated 
by tbe keenest impulses of honour and obligation to 

^ Iliadj xxii. S/l* oi/d* apa oi ns difovTfjrC yc Trapean^. Argument of 
Iliad Minor, ap. Diintzer, Epp. Fragni. p. 17 ; Virgil, ^Eneid, vi. 520. 

Botli Agamemnon and the Oiliad Ajax cut oif the heads of slain wai’- 
riors and send them rolling like a hall or like a mortar among the crowd 
of uanioivs i Iliad, xi, 1-17 ; xiii. 102^. 

The ethical in^xiia prcaclicd hv Od\sseiis in the Odyssey, not to 
ntter hoastful shouts yner a slam enemy [OIk ocr/?;, KTapevoimu ctt* di/- 
^pdiTiv evxfTciaa^iU, xxii. U2), is ahundantly violated in the Iliad. 

• Ilerodot. ix. 7f^79. Contnist this strong expression from Pausa- 
iiias with the conduct of the Carthaginians towards the end of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, after their capture of Sellnus in Sicily, where, after 
having put to death 16,000 persons, they mutilated the dead bodies — 
Kara to ndrptov eSos (Dioildr. xiii. 57'-8()). 
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avenge the deed, and were considered by the public 
as specially privileged to do so \ To escape from 
this danger, he is obliged to flee the country, unless 
he can prevail upon the incensed kinsmen to accept 
of a valuable payment (we must not speak of coined 
money in the days of Homer) as satisfaction for 
their slain comrade. They may, if they please, 
decline the offer, and persist in their right of re- 
venge ; but if they accept, they are bound to leave 
the offender unmolested, and he accordingly re- 
mains at home without further consequences. The 
chiefs in agora do not seem to interfere, except to 
ensure payment of the stipulated sum. 

Here we recognise once more the characteristic 
attribute of the Grecian heroic age — the omnipo- 
tence of private force tempered and guided by fa- 
mily sympathies, and the practical nullity of that 
collective sovereign afterwards called The City — 
who in historical Greece becomes the central and 
paramount source of obligation, but who appears 
yet only in the background, as a germ of promise 
for the future. And the manner in which, in the 
case of homicide, that germ was developed into a 
powerful reality, presents an interesting field of 
comparison with other nations. 

For the practice, here designated, of leaving the 
party guilty of homicide to compromise by valua- 

‘ The Mosmuc law recogniges this habit and duty on the part of the 
relatives of the murdei^d man, and provides cities of refiige for the 
purpose of sheltering the offender in certain cases (Deuteron. xxxv* 
Bauer, Handbuch der Hebraischen Alterthiimer, sect. 51“52). 
The relative who inherited the property of a murdered man was spe- 
cially obliged to avenge bis death (H. Leo, Voriesungen uber die Ge- 
schichte des Judischen Staats. — Vorl. iii. p. 35). 
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ble payment with the relatives of the deceased, and 
also of allowing to the latter a free choice whether 
they would accept such compromise or enforce 
their right of personal revenge — has been remarked 
in many rude communities, but is particularly me- 
morable among the early German tribes*. Among 
the many separate Teutonic establishments which 
rose upon the ruins of the Western Empire of 
Rome, the right as well as duty of private revenge, 
for personal injury or insult offered to any member 
of a family — and the endeavour to avert its effects 
by means of a pecuniary composition levied upon 
the offender, chiefly as satisfaction to the party in- 

. * Suscipere tam inimicitimsj seu patris, seu propinqui, quam ami- 
citias, necesse est. Nec imp]acabiles durant : luitur enim etiam homi- 
cidium certo pecorum annentorumque numero, recipitque satisfactio- 
nem universa domus.” (Tacit. German. 21.1 Niebuhr, Beschreibung 
von Arabien, p. 32. 

An Indian feast (says Loskiel, Mission of the United Brethren in 
North America) is seldom concluded without bloodshed. For the mur- 
der of a man 100 yards of wampum, and for that of a w^oman 200 
yards, must be paid by the murderer. If he is too poor, which is com- 
monly the case, and his friends cannot or will not assist him, he must 
fly from the resentment of the relations.” 

Rogge (Gerichtswesen der Germanen, capp. 1, 2, 3), Grimm (Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer, book v. cap. 1-2), and Eichhom (Deutsches Privat- 
Recht. sect. 48) have expoimded this idea and the consequences de- 
duced it among the ancient Germans. 

Aristotle alludes, as an illustration of the extreme silliness of ancient 
Greek practices ((vtjOi] ndfiirav), to a custom which he states to have 
still continued at the aEoIic Kyrae, in cases of murder. If the accuser 
produced m sujiport of his charge a certain number of witnesses from 
hisowTi kindred, the ])crson was held pereraptonly guilty — oiov cV Kc/xiy 
nffii TO. (f>oviKd vofios fcrtVy dv TrX^doy ri napdar^rjTaL fiaprupoav 6 did>Kti>v 
Tov (f>6vov avTov <rvyy€vciiff €VO)(Ov fivat tS top <l)€vyovTa (Polit. 

ii. 5, 12). This presents a curious parallel with the old German insti- 
tution of the Eides-helfera or conjurators, who, though most frequently 
required and produced in support of the |)arty accused, were yet also 
brought by the party accusing. See lU^ge, sect. 36. p. 186; Chrhnm^ 
p. 862. 
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jured, but partly also as perquisite to the king — 
was adopted as the basis of their legislation. This 
fundamental idea was worked out in elaborate 
detail as to the valuation of the injury inflicted, 
wherein one main circumstance was the rank, con- 
dition and power of the suft'erer. The object of 
the legislator was to preserve the society from 
standing feuds, but at the same time to accord such 
full satisfaction as would induce the injured person 
to waive his acknowledged right of personal re- 
venge — the full luxury of which, as it presented 
itself to the mind of an Homeric Greek, may be 
read in more than one passage of the Iliad ^ The 
German codes begin by trying to bring about the 

^ The word noiv^ indicates this satisfaction by valuable payment for 
wrong done, especially for homicide : that the Latin ivord pcena ori- 
ginally meant the same thing may be inferred from the old phrases 
dare p(Enas, pendere po^nas. The most illustrative passage in the Iliad 
is that in w^hich Ajax, in the embassy undertaken to conciliate Achilles, 
censures by comparison the inexorable obstinacy of the latter in setting 
at naught tlie proffered presents of Agamemnon (II. ix. (127) :~ 

NiyXj^y’ #col ph r/g re KaffLyvriTOio (popoio 
JIoiVTjPy j5 ov Traibos reSveiwTos' 

Kat p o peu tv drjpa pevei avrov, ttoXX’ aTTortVas* 

Tov be r epr^Tverai Kpabirj Ka\ 6vpos dy^vcop, 

Uoitniv be^apepov..... 

The TToivt} is in its primitive sense a genuine payment in valuable 
commodities seiwing as compensation (Iliad, iii. 290; v. 266; xiii. 659): 
but it comes by a natural metaphor to signify the death of one or more 
Trojans, as a satisfaction for that of a Greek w'anior who had just 
fallen (or vice versd, Ihad, xiv. 483 ; xvi. 398) ; sometimes even the 
notion of compensation generally (xvii. 207). In the representation on 
the shield of Achilles, the genuine proceeding about noivri clearly ap- 
pc^s : the question there tried is, whether the payment stipulated as 
satisfaction for a person slain, has really been made or not — b* du- 
bp€s €\€U€ 0 V €iv€Ka TTOiinjs ^Avbphs d'rro<l>Sip€Pov, &c. (xvdii. 498). 

Tlie danger of an act of homicide is proportioned to the number and 
power of the surviving relatives of the slain ; but even a smaU number 
is sufficient to necessitate flight (Odyss. xxiii. 120) : on the other hand. 
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acceptance of a fixed pecuniary composition as a 
constant voluntary custom, and proceed ultimately 
to enforce it as a peremptory necessity : the idea of 
society is at first altogether subordinate, and its in- 
fluence passes only by slow degrees from amicable 
arbitration into imperative control. 

The Homeric society, in regard to this capital 
point in human progression, is on a level with that 
of the German tribes as described by Tacitus. But 
the subsequent course of Grecian legislation takes 
a direction completely different from that of the 
German codes : the primitive and acknowledged 
right of private revenge (unless where bought off 
by pecuniary payment), instead of being developed 
into practical working, is superseded by more com- 
prehensive views of a public wrong requiring public 
intervention, or by religious fears respecting the 
posthumous wrath of the murdered person. In 
historical Athens, this right of private revenge was 
discountenanced and put out of sight, even so early 
as the Drakonian legislation, and at last restricted 
to a few extreme and special cases’ ; while the 
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a large body of relatives was the grand source of encoui«gement to an 
insolent criminal (Odyss. xviii. 141). 

An old law of Tralles in Lydia, enjoining a nominal ttoci^ of a me- 
dimnus of beans to the relatives of a murdered person belonging to a 
contemptible (‘lass of citizens, is noticed by Plutarch, Quoest. Grfcc. 
c. 4b. p. Kven in the rentur\' preceding Herodotus, too, the 

Delplnans gave a ttoiv^ as satisfaction for the murder of the fabulist 
jEsop ; which iroitn] was claimed and received liy the grandson of .Esop’s 
master (Ilerodot. ii. 134. Plutarch, Scr. Nuni. Vind. p. 55b). 

^ See Lysias, De Csede Eratostben. Orat. i. p. 94 ; Plutarch, Solon, 
c. 23 ; Demosthen. cont. Aristokrat. p. 632-637- 

Plato (De Le^. ix. p. 8/1-874), in his copious pen^d suggestions to 
deal with homicide, both intentional and accidental, <x>nciiia in general 
with the old Attic law (see Matthise, Misceihmea Phiiidc^iCa, vol. i, 
VOL. II. K 
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murderer came to be considered, first as having 
sinned against the gods, next as having deeply in- 
jured the society, and thus at once as requiring 
absolution and deserving punishment. On the firet 
of these two grounds, he is interdicted from the 
agora and from all holy places, as well as from 
public functions, even while yet untried and simply 
a suspected person ; for if this were not done, the 
wrath of the gods would manifest itself in bad crops 
and other national, calamities. On the second 
ground, he is tried before the council of Areiopagus, 
and if found guilty, is condemned to death, or per- 
haps to disfranchisement and banishment’. The 

p. 151) : and as he states with sufficient distinctness the grounds of his 
propositions, we see how completely the idea of a right to private or 
family revenge is absent from his mind. In one pai-ticular case, he 
confers upon kinsmen the privilege of avenging their murdered relative 
(p. 871); but generally, he rather seeks to enforce upon them strictly 
the duty of bringing the suspected murderer to trial before the court. 
By the Attic law, it was only the kinsmen of the deceased who had the 
right of prosecuting for murder — or the master, if the deceased was an 
olK€Tr}s (Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. c. 18) ; they might hy 
forgiveness shorten the term of banishment for the unintentional mur- 
derer (Demosth. cont. Makart. p. 1069). They seem to have been re- 
garded, generally speaking, as religiously obliged, but not legally com- 
pellable, to undertake this duty ; compare Plato, Euthyphro, cap. 4 & 5. 

* Lysias, cont. xVgorat. Or. xiii. p. I:i7. Antiphon. Tetralog. i. L 
p. 6 ^ 9 . Aorufiffiopoi/ 6 vplu €(Tr\ rot'Se, piapov koI avayvov owa, fir rd 
TtpevT] r^v elaiovTa fiiaiveiv rrjv ayveiav atrwv, inX be ras avras 

TpaireCas iovra (TvyKaTaTnpirXdi/ai tovs di'airiovi' €k yap rovTfov at re 
dipdpiat yi'yoyrat, 8v(rrv;(€tF at npa^eis KaBiaravraL. 

The three Tetralogies of Antipbo are all very instructive respecting 
the legal procedure in cases of alleged homicide : as also the Oration 
JDe Cfiede Herodis (see capp. 1 and 2) — tov tfdfjtov Keifitpov, rov dtroKret~ 
vavra dvTafroBapetp, &c. 

The case of the Spartan Drakontius, one of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
\^'ho served vrith Cyrus the younger, and permanently exiled from his 
country in consequence of an involuntary murder committed during his 
boyhood, presents a pretty exact parallel to the fatal quarrel of Patro- 
klus at dice, when a boy, with the son of Amphidamas, in oonsequence 
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idea of a propitiatory payment to the relatives of 
the deceased has ceased altogether to be admitted : 
it is the protection of society which dictates, and 
the force of society which inflicts, a measure of 
punishment calculated to deter for the future. 

3. The society of legendary Greece includes, be- 
sides the chiefs, the general mass of freemen (Xaoi), 
among whom stand out by special names certain 
professional men, such as the carpenter, the smith, 
the leather-dresser, the leech, the prophet, the bard, 
and the fisherman ^ We have no means of appre- 
ciating their condition. Though lots of arable land 
were assigned in special property to individuals, 
with boundaries both carefully marked and jealously 
watched^, yet the larger proportion of surface was 
devoted to pasture. Cattle formed both the chief 
item in the substance of a wealthy man, the chief 

of wliicli he was forced to seek shelter under the roof of Peleus (com- 
pare Iliad, xxiii. 85, with Xenoph. Anahas. iv. 8, 2d). 

^ Odyss. xvii. 384 ; xix. 135. Iliad, iy. 18/ ; vii. 221. I know no- 
thing which better illustrates the idea of the Homeric 8i]fjt,LO€pyoi — the 
herahl, the prophet, the caqienter, the leech, the bard, &:c. — than the 
following description of the structure of an East Indian village (Mill’s 
History of British India, b. ii. c. 5. p. 265): A village politically con- 
sidered resembles a corporation or township. Its proper establishment 
of officers and servants consists of the following descriptions ; — The 
potail, or head inhabitant, who settles disputes and collects the revenue, 
&c.; the cumura, uho keeps the accounts of cultivation, &c.; the tallier •, 
the hoimdurv -man ; the sujierintemlent of tanks and water-courses ; the 
Brahman, uho performs the village worship; the schoolmaster j the 
calemlar Brahman, or astroloi^er, who proclaims the lucky or iiupro- 
pitious periods for sou itig or thrashing ; the smith and carpenter ; the 
potter ; the washerman ; the barber ; the coAvkeejier ; the doctor ; the 
dancing-girl, ttho attends at rejoicings ; the musician and the |>oet.” 

Each of these officers and servants {drjfitoepyoi) is remunerated by a 
definite perquisite — so much landed produce — out of the general arop 
of the village (p. 264 ). 

" Iliad, xii. 421 ; xxi. 405. 
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means of making payments, and the common ground 
of quarrels — bread and meat, in large quantities, 
being the constant food of every oneV The estates 
of the owners were tilled, and their cattle tended, 
mostly by bought slaves, but to a certain degree 
also by poor freemen called Thetes, working for 
hire and for stated periods. The principal slaves, 
who were entrusted with the care of large herds of 
oxen, swine, or goats, were of necessity men worthy 
of confidence, their duties placing them away from 
their master’s immediate eye®. They had other 
slaves subordinate to them, and appear to have 
been well-treated : the deep and unshaken attach- 
ment of Eumaeus the swineherd and Philoetius the 
neatherd to the family and affairs of the absent 
Odysseus, is among the most interesting points in 
the ancient epic. Slavery was a calamity, which 
in that period of insecurity might befall any one : 
the chief who conducted a freebooting expedition, 
if he succeeded, brought back with him a numerous 
troop of slaves, as many as he could seize^ — if he 
failed, became very likely a slave himself : so that 
the slave was often by birth of equal dignity with 
his master — Eumaeus was himself the son of a 
chief, conveyed away when a child by his nurse, and 

‘ Iliad, i. 155; ix. 154; xiv. 122. 

Odysseiis Mid other chiefs of Ithaka had oxen, sheep, mules, &c., 
on the continent and in Peloponnesus, under the care of herdsmen 
(Odyss. iv. 636 ; xiv. 100). 

Leukanor, king of Bosporus, asks the Scythian Arsakomas-Hdo-a 
^OfTKrifMiTa, tj 7r6aas ravra yhp {,fius TiXovretre ; (Luciao, 

Toxans, c. 45.) The enumeration of the property of Odysseus would 
have placed the ^oa-KTjpaTa in the front line. 

^ A/iuai a’ a* ’A^iXeur Xritiraaro (Iliad, xviii. 28: compare also 
Odyss. i, .19" ; xxiii. 35/ ; particularly xvii. 441). 
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sold by Phoenician kidnappers to Laertes. A slave 
of this character, if he conducted himself well, 
might often expect to be enfranchised by his master 
and placed in an independent holding^ 

On the whole, the slavery of legendary Greece 
does not present itself as existing under a peculiarly 
harsh form, especially if we consider that all the 
classes of society were then very much upon a level 
in point of taste, sentiment, and instruction^ In 
the absence of legal security or an effective social 
sanction, it is probable that the condition of a slave 
under an average master may have been as good as 
that of the free Th^te, The class of slaves whose 
lot appears to have been the most pitiable were 
the females — more numerous than the males, and 
performing the principal work in the interior of the 
house. Not only do they seem to have been more 
harshly treated than the males, but they were 
charged with the hardest and most exhausting 
labour which the establishment of a Greek chief 
required — they brought in water from the spring, 
and turned by hand the house-mills, which ground 
the large quantity of flour consumed in his 
family^. This oppressive task was performed gene- 

' Odyss. xiv. 64 ; xv. 412; see also xix. 78: Eiin^kleia was also of 
dignified birth (i. 429). Tlie questions put by 0<lysseus to Eunucus, to 
which the speech above referred to is an answer, indicate the proximate 
causes of slaver)' : “ Was the city of )Our father sackecP or were you 
seized b\ pirates when alou(‘ uith )Our sheep and oxen?'* (Odyss. 
XV. 38.5). 

Eumaeus had purchased a slave for himself (Odyss. xiv. 448). 

2 Tacitus, Mor. Germ. 21. “ Dominum ac servum nullis educationis 

deliciis dignoscas : inter eadem pecora, in eadem hurao, degunt,” &c. 
(Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 16/.) 

3 Odyss. vii. 104; xx. 116. Iliad, vi. 457 ; compare the Book of 
Genesis, ch. xi. 5. The expression of Teleraachus, when he is proceed- 
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rally by female slaves, in historical as well as in 
legendary Greece \ Spinning and weaving was the 
constant occupation of women, whether free or 
slave, of every rank and station : all the garments 
worn both by men and women were fashioned at 
home, and Helen as well as Penelop^ is expert and 
assiduous at the occupation^. The daughters of 
Keleos at Eleusis go to the well with their basins 
for. water, and Nausikaa daughter of Alkinous^ 
joins her female slaves in the business of washing 
her garments in the river. If we are obliged to 
point out the fierceness and insecurity of an early 
society, we may at the same time note with plea- 
sure its characteristic simplicity of manners : Re- 
becca, Rachel, and the daughters of Jethro in the 

ing to hang up the female slaves who had misbehaved, is bitterly con- 
temptuous : — 

ytrj fiev drj KaBapta dap dr (a otto dvpLOP tXotpTjp 

Tdap, &c. (Odyss. xxii. 464.) 

The humble establishment of Hesiod’s farmer does not possess a mill ; 
he has nothing better than a wooden pestle and mortar for grinding or 
bruising the com ; both are constructed, and the wood cut from the 
trees, by his own hand (0pp. Di. 423), though it seems that a profes- 
sional carpenter {‘‘the ser\’^ant of Athene”) is required to put together 
the plough (v, 430). The Virgilian jroem Moretum (v. 24) assigns a 
hand-mill even to the humblest rural establishment. The instructive 
article ‘Com Mills” in Beckmanii’s Hist, of Inventions (vol, i. p. 227> 
Engl, transl.) collects all the information available about this subject. 

See Lysias, Or, 1. p. y.3 (De Csede Eratosthenis). Plutarch (Non 
posse suaviter vivn secundum Epicurum, c. 21. p. 1101)'— 
dKcrpXt npos pvXrjp Kipovptprj — and Kallimachus (Hymn, ad Delum, 242) 
prj^ detXat AvoroiccfV p.oy€ov<np aXerpiSes — notice the overworked 

condition of these women. 

The grinding slaves” (oXcrptfies) are expressly named in one of the 
Law s of Etbelbert king of Kent, and constitute the second class in point 
of value among the female slaves (Law xi. Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, vol. i. p. 7). 

^ Odyss. iv, 131 ; xix. 235. 

^ Odyss. y}. 96 ; Hymn, ad D^metr. 105. ^ 
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early Mosaic narrative, as well as the wife of the 
native Macedonian chief (with whom the Tenienid 
Perdiccas, ancestor of Philip and Alexander, first 
took service on retiring from Argos) baking her 
own cakes on the hearth \ exhibit a parallel in this 
respect to the Homeric pictures. 

We obtain no particulars respecting either the Thetes. 
common freemen generally, or the particular class 
of them called Thetes. These latter, engaged for 
special jobs, or at the harvest and other busy 
seasons of field labour, seem to have given their 
labour in exchange for board and clothing : they 
are mentioned in the same line with the slaves^, 
and were (as has been just observed) probably on 
the whole little better off* The condition of a 
poor freeman in those days, without a lot of land 
of his own, going about from one temporary job 
to another, and having no powerful family and 
no social authority to look up to for protection, 
must have been sufficiently miserable. When Eu- 
maeus indulged his expectation of being manumitted 
by his masters, he thought at the same time that 
they would give him a wife, a house, and a lot of 
land, near to themselves^ ; without which collateral 
advantages, simple manumission might perhaps 
have been no improvement in his condition. To 
be Thete in the service of a very poor farmer is 
selected by Achilles as the maximum of human 
hardship : such a person could not give to his Thete 
the same ample food, and good shoes and clothing, 
as the wealthy chief Eurymachus, while he would 

' Herodot. viii. 137. ^ Odyss. iv. 643, ® Odyss. idv. 64. 
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exact more severe labour ^ It was probably among 
such smaller occupants, who could not advance the 
price necessary to purchase slaves, and were glad 
to save the cost of keep when they did not need 
service, that the Thetes found employment : though 
we may conclude that the brave and strong amongst 
these poor freemen found it preferable to accom- 
pany some freebooting chief and to live by the 
plunder acquired^. The exact Hesiod advises his 
farmer, whose work is chiefly performed by slaves, 
to employ and maintain the Thete during summer- 
time, but to dismiss him as soon as the harvest is 
completely got in, and then to take into his house 
for the winter a woman “without any child;” 
who would of course be more useful than the Thete 
for the indoor occupations of that season*^ 


^ Compare Odyss. xi. 490, with xviii. 3,5S. KlytEcmuestra, in the 
Affamemnmi of iEschylus, preaches a something similar Joctrine to 
Kassandra, how much kinder the ap^aioTrXovToi dcffTroToi were towards 
their slaves, than masters who had risen by unexpected prosperity 
(Agamemn. 1042). 

rhucyd. i. 5. erpaTrovro Ttpos X^crrftas', ^yoDpti^cav avbpa>u ov tS>v 
advi/aTa>TaT<opf KepBovs rov (r<l>€T€pov avr^v ^vcKa, /cat rots aO'Btvio’L 
Tpofprjs, 

Hesiod, 0pp. Hi. 459 e<f>opp7jB^vaiy Suas Bucoe^ re /cat atrof — “ 
and 503 : — 

Alrap inrjv Bij 

lIcivTa ^lov KciTaSijui cTrfjppevov cuBoBi oikov, 

0^rd r aoLKov notctaBaii Kat areKuoy fptOov 

KcXo^at* )(a\€7r^ 6’ viroTropris epiBos, 

The two words aoiKov TioifXtrBai seem here to he taken together in 
the sense of dismiss the Thete/’ or “make him houseless”; for when 
pnt out of his employer’s house, he had no residence of his own, Gott- 
ling {od loc.\ Nitzsch (ad Odyss. iv. 643), and Lehrs (Qumst. Epic, 
p. 205) all construe B,qikop with B^a, and represent Hesiod as advising 
that the houseless Thete should be at that moment taken on, just at the 
time w'hen the summer’s work was Rnished. Lehrs (and seemingly 
Gottling also), sensible that this can never have been the real meaning 


f 
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In a state of society such as that which we have 
been describing, Grecian commerce was necessarily 
trifling and restricted. The Homeric poems mark 
either total ignorance or great vagueness of appre- 
hension respecting all that lies beyond the coasts 
of Greece and Asia Minor and the islands between 
or adjoining them. Libya and Egypt are supposed 
so distant as to be known only by name and 
hearsay : indeed when the city of Kyrene was 
founded, a century and a half after the first Olym- 
piad, it was difiicult to find anywhere a Greek 
navigator who had ever visited the coast of Libya, 
or was fit to serve as guide to the colonists \ The 
mention of the Sikels in the Odyssey® leads us to 
conclude that Korkyra, Italy and Sicily were not 
wholly unknown to the poet : among seafaring 
Greeks, the knowledge of the latter implied the 
knowledge of the two former — since the habitual 
track, even of a well-equipped Athenian trireme 
during the Peloponnesian war, from Peloponnesus 
to Sicily, was by Korkyra and the Gulf of Tarentum. 

of the poet, would throw out the two liues as spurious. I may remark 
farther that the translation of given by Gottling — viUicus — is inap- 
propriate : it includes the idea of superintendence over other labourers, 
which does not seem to have belonged to the Tli^e in any case. 

There were a class of poor free-women who made their living by 
taking in wool to spin and perhaps to weave : the exactness of their 
dealing as well as the poor profit which they made, are attested by a 
touching Homeric simile (Iliad, xiii. See Iliad, vi. ; xxiii. 7A'2. 

Odyss. XV. 414. 

^ ilerodot. iv. 1.31. Compare Ukert, Geographic der Griecheu und 
Rdmer, part i. p. 16-19. 

* Odyss. XX. 3S,4 — xxiv. 210. The identity of the Homeric Scheria 
with Kork}Ta, and that of the Homeric Tlirinakia w ith Sicily, appear to 
me not at all made out. Both Welcker and Kiausen treat the Phaea- 
kians as purely mythical persons (see W. C. Muller, De CorcyraBorum 
Republic^, Gotting. 1835, p. 9). 
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The Phokseans, long afterwards, were the first Greeks 
who explored either the Adriatic or Tyrrhenian 
sea^. Of the Euxiire sea no knowledge is mani- 
fested in Homer, who, as a general rule, presents 
to us the names of distant regions only in connec- 
tion with romantic or monstrous accompaniments. 
The Kretans, and still more the Taphians (who are 
supposed to have occupied the western islands oflf 
the coast of Akarnania), are mentioned as skilful 
mariners, and the Taphian Mentes professes to be 
conveying iron to Teraesa to be there exchanged 
for copper^^ ; but both Taphians and Kretans are 
more corsairs than traders^. The strong sense of 
the dangers of the sea, expressed by the poet 
Hesiod, and the imperfect structure of the early 
Grecian ship, attested by Thucydides (who points 
out the more recent date of that improved ship- 
building which prevailed in his time), concur to 
demonstrate the then narrow range of nautical en- 
terprise^. 

Such was the state of the Greeks as traders at a 
time when Babylon combined a crowded and in- 
dustrious population with extensive commerce, and , 
when the Phoenician merchant ships visited in one 
direction the southern coast of Arabia, perhaps 
even the island of Ceylon — in another direction, 
the British islands. 

^ Herodot. i. 163. 

^ Nitzseh. ad Odj’ss. i. 181 ; Sti’abo, i. p. 6. The situation of Tenaesa, 
whether it is to be placed in Italy or in Cyprus, has been a disputed 
point among critics both ancient and modern. 

® Odyss. XV. 426. Td<^tot, Xrjtaropts avdpts ; and xvi. 426. Hyiuu to 
Deraeter, v. 123, 

Hesiod. 0pp. Di. 615-684 ; Thucyd. i. 13. 
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The Phoenician, the kinsman of the ancient 
Jew, exhibits the type of character belonging to 
the latter — with greater enterprise and ingenuity, 
and less of religious exclusiveness, yet still dif- 
ferent from, and even antipathetic to, the cha- 
racter of the Greeks. In the Homeric poems, 
he appears somewhat like the Jew of the middle 
ages, a crafty trader turning to profit the violence 
and rapacity of others — bringing them ornaments, 
decorations, the finest and brightest products of 
the loom, gold, silver, electrum, ivory, tin, &c,, in 
exchange for which he received landed produce, 
skins, wool, and slaves, the only commodities which 
even a wealthy Greek chief of those early times 
had to offer — prepared at the same time for dis- 
honest gain, in any manner which chance might 
throw in his way‘. He is however really a trader, 
not undertaking expeditions with the deliberate 
purpose of surprise and plunder, and standing di- 
stinguished in this respect from the Tyrrhenian, 

* Odyss.xiv.2fM); xv. 416. — 

7X^61/ dvrfpy dnaT^Xia elBas, 

TpdiKTTjs, 6s TToXXa KaK dv6pdmoi<riv eapyci. 

The interesting narrative given by Eumseus, of the manner in which 
he fell into slavery, is a vivid picture of Phoenician dealing (compare 
Herodot. i. 2-4. Iliad, vi. 290 ; xxiii. 743). Paris is reported to 
have visited Sidon, and brought from thence women eminent for skill 
at the loom. I'he Cvprian Verses ( see the Argument, ap. Duutzer, p. 1 7) 
attinned that Pan i.ad lainhd at Salon, and attacked and captured the 
city. Tapliian (‘orsairs kiduapjxMl shnes ut Sidoii xv. 121 1 . 

Tlie ornaments or triuket> ( dBvppara) which the l^ha*uieuui merchant 
caiTies with him, seem to be the same as the fiaiSaXa TroXXd, IlopTras re 
yvapirras ff eXiKas, &:c., which Ilqihaestus was employed in fabricating 
(Iliad, xviii. 400) under the protection of Thetis. 

“ Failacissimum esse genus Phoenicum omnia monumenta vetustatis 
atque onmes histonse nobis prodiderunt.” (Cicero, Orat. Trium. partes 
ineditae, eti. Maii, 1815, p. 13.) 
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Kretan, orTaphian pirate. Tin, ivory and electrum, 
- all of which are acknowledged in the Homeric 
poems, were the fruit of Phoenician trade with 
the West as well as with the East*. 

Thucydides tells us that the Phoenicians and 
Karians, in very early periods, occupied many of 
the islands of the .^gean, and we know, from the 
striking remnant of their mining works which 
Herodotus himself saw in Thasus, off the coast of 


^ Ivory is frequently mentioned in Homer, who uses the word eXet^ar 
exclusively to mean that substance, not to signify the animal. 

The art of dyeing, especially with the various shades of purple, was 
in after-ages one of the special excellences of the Phoenicians : yet 
Homer, where he alludes in a simile to dyeing or staining, introduces a 
Mseonian or Karian woman as the performer of the process, not a 
Phoenician (Iliad, iv. 141). 

What the electrum named in the Homeric poems really is cannot be 
positively determined. The word in antiquity meant two different 
things : 1 . amber ; 2. an impure gold, containing as mucli as one-fifth 
or more of silver (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 4). The passages in which we 
read the word in the Odyssey do not positively exclude either of these 
meanings ; but they present to us electrum so much in juxtaposition 
with gold and silver each separately, that perhaps the second meaning 
is more probable than the first. Herodotus understands it to mean 
amber (iii. 115) : Sophokles, on the contrary, employs it to designate a 
metal akin to gold (Antigone, 1033). 

See the dissertation of Buttmann, appended to his collection of essays 
called ^lythologiis^ vol. ii. p. 337 > also Beckmann, History of Inven- 
tions, vol. IV, p. 12, Engl. Traiisl. “The ancients (observes the latter) 
used as a peculiar metal a mixture of gold and silver, because they were 
not acquainted with the art of sejiarating them, and gave it the name 
of electrum:^ Dr. Thirlwall (Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 241) thinks that 
the Homeric electrum is amber ; on the conti-ary, Hiillmann thinks 
that it was a metallic substance (Handels, Geschichte der Griechen, 
p, 63-^1). 

Beckmann doubts whether the oldest #cair<r/r6pos of the Greeks was 
really tin : he rather thinks that it was “the stannum of the Romans, 
the werh of our smelting-houses,— that is, a mixture of lead, silver, and 
other accidental metals’* {ibid. p. 20). The Greeks of Massalia procured 
tin from Britain, through Gaul, by the Seine, the Saone, and the RJume 
(Diodor. v. 22). 
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Thrace, that they had once extracted gold from the 
mountains of that island — at a period indeed very 
far back, since - their occupation must have been 
abandoned prior to the settlement of the poet 
Archilochus ^ Yet few of the islands in the iEgean 
were rich in such valuable products., nor w^as it in 
the usual course of Phoenician proceeding to occupy 
islands, except where there was an adjoining main- 
land with which trade could be carried on. The 
traffic of these active mariners required no per- 
manent settlement, but as occasional visitors they 
were convenient, in enabling a Greek chief to 
turn his captives to account, — to get rid of slaves 
or friendless Th^tes who were troublesome — and 
to supply himself with the metals, precious as well 
as useful^. The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus 
glitter with gold, copper and electrum ; wffiile 
large stocks of yet unemployed metal — gold, 
copper and iron — are stored up in the treasure- 
chamber of Odysseus and other chiefs®. Coined 
money is unknown to the Homeric age — the trade 
carried on being one of barter. In reference also to 
the metals, it deserves to be remarked that the 
Homeric descriptions universally suppose copper, 

^ Herodot. ii. 44 ; vi. 47* Archiloch. Fragm. 21-22, ed. Gaisf. CEno- 
maus, ap. Euseb. Prsep. Ev. vi. 7- Thucyd. i. 12. 

Thf Greeks connected this Phoenician settlement in Tliasiis i\ith the 
legend of Kadmiis and Ins sister Europa : Tha'^us, the eponymus of the 
island, was brother of Kudmus. ( Herod, ih . ) 

2 The angr}’ Laomedon threatens, when Poseidon and Apollo ask 
from him (at the expiration of their term of ser\dtude) the stipulated 
wages of their labour, to cut off their ears and send them off to some 
distant islands (Iliad, xxi. 454). Compare xxiv. 752. Odyss. xx. 383; 
xviii. 83. 

® Odyss. iv. 73; vii, 85; xxi. 61. Iliad, ii. 226; vi. 47. 
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and not iron, to be employed for arras, both offen- 
sive and defensive. By what process the copper 
was tempered and hardened, so as to serve the 
purposes of the warrior, we do not know' ; but the 
use of iron for these objects belongs to a later age, 
though the Works and Days of Hesiod suppose this 
change to have been already introduced'^. 

The mode of fighting among the Homeric heroes 
is not less different from the historical times, than 
the material of w^hich their arms were composed. 

^ See Milling Mineralogie Homerique, p. 7^- That there are, how- 
ever, modes of tempering copper, so as to impart to it the hardness of 
steel, has been proved by the experiments of the Comte de Caylus, 

The Massagette employed only copper — no iron — for their weapons 
(Herodot. i. 21 o). 

^ Hesiod, 0pp. Di. Io()-420. The examination of the various mat- 
ters of antiquity discoverable throughout the north of Europe, as pub- 
lished by the Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, recognises a distinc- 
tion of three successive ages : — 1 . Implements and arms of stone, bone, 
wood, &c. ; little or no use of metals at all ; clothing made of skins. 

2. Implements and arms of copper and gold, or rather bronze and gold ; 
little or no silver or iron. Articles of gold and electrum are found be- 
longing to this age, but none of silver, nor any evidences of WTiting. 

3. The age which follows this has belonging to it arms of iron, articles 
of silver, and some Runic inscriptions : it is the last age of northern 
paganism, immediately jireceding the introduction of Christianity (Eeit- 
faden zur Nordischen Alterthumskunde, pp. 31, 57 > 63, Copenhagen, 
1337). 

The Homeric age coincides with the second of these two periods. 
Silver is comjiaratively little mentioned in Homer, while both bronze 
and gold are familiar metals. Iron also is rare, and seems employed 
only for agricultural purjioses— -Xpi/crdv r€, 3Xis, eaBrjra 

€t v<f)avrf)v (Iliad, vi. 48; Odyss. ii. 338; xiii. 136). The ;(pt;<rd;(oos 
and the jjfaXxrus are both mentioned in Homer, but workers in silver 
and iron are not known by any special name (Odyss. iii. 425-436). 

“ The hatchet, wimble, plane, and level, are the tools mentioned by 
Homer, who appears to have been unacquainted with the saw, the 
square, and the compass.” (Gillies, Hist, of Greece, chap. ii. p- 61.) 

The Gauls, known to Polybius, seemingly the Cisalpine Gauls only> 
possessed all their property in cattle and gold — ^pc/i/mra <cal ;(pv<r6v,*-“ 
on account of the easy transportability of both (Polyb. ii. 17). 
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The Hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical 
Greece, maintained a close order and well-dressed 
line, charging the enemy with their spears pro- 
tended at even distance, and coming thus to close 
conflict without breaking their rank : there were 
special troops, bowmen, slingers, &c. armed with 
missiles, but the hoplite had no weapon to employ 
in this manner. The heroes of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, on the contrary, habitually employ the 
spear as a missile, which they launch with tremen- ? 
dous force : each of them is mounted in his war-cha- 
riot drawn by two horses and calculated to contain . 
the warrior and his charioteer ; in which latter ca-j 
pacity a friend or comrade will sometimes consent 
to serve. Advancing in his chariot at full speed, 
in front of his own soldiers, he hurls his spear 
against the enemy : sometimes indeed he will fight 
on foot and hand to hand, but the chariot is usually 
near to receive him if he chooses, or to ensure his 
retreat. The mass of the Greeks and Trojans, co- 
ming forward to the charge, without any regular step 
or evenly-maintained line, make their attack in 
the same way by hurling their spears. Each chief 
wears habitually a long sword and a short dagger, 
besides his two spears to be launched forward — the 
spear being also used, if occasion serves, as a weapon 
for thrust. Every man is protected by shield, 
helmet, breastplate and greaves : but the armour of 
the chiefs is greatly superior to that of the common 
men, while they themselves are both stronger and 
more expert in the use of their weapons. There 
are a few bowmen, as rare exceptions, but the 
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general equipment and proceeding is as here de* 
scribed. 

Such loose array, immortalised as it is in the 
Iliad, is familiar to every one ; and the contrast 
which it presents, with those inflexible ranks and 
that irresistible simultaneous charge which bore 
down the Persian throng at Platsea and Kunaxa', 
is such as to illustrate forcibly the general differ- 
ence between heroic and historical Greece. While 
in the former, a few splendid figures stand forward, 
in prominent relief, the remainder being a mere 
unorganised and ineffective mass — in the latter, 
these units have been combined into a system, in 
which every man, officer and soldier, has his as- 
signed place and duty, and the victory, when gained, 
is the joint work of all. Pre-eminent individual 
prowess is indeed materially abridged, if not wholly 
excluded — no man can do more than maintain his 
station in the line® : but on the other hand, the 
grand purposes, aggressive or defensive, for which 
alone arms are taken up, become more assured and 


* Tyrtaeus, in his military expressions, seems to conceive the Homeric 
mode of hurling the spear as still prevalent— Sdpu 5’ tvrdX/io)? /3dX- 
XovTfs- (Fragm. ix. Gaisford). Either he had his mind prepossessed 
with the Homeric array, or else the close order and conjunct spears of 
the hoplites had not yet been introduced during the second Messenian 
war. 

Thiersch and Schneidewin would substitute ndWovres in place of 
paiXkovTcs, Euripides (Androm. 695) has a similar expression, yet it 
does not apply well to hoplites ; for one of the virtues of the hoplite 
consisted in carrying his spear steadily : dopdrcov Kimjats betokens a dis* 
orderly march and the want of steady courage and self-possession. See 
the remarks of Brasidas upon the ranks of the Athenians under Kleon 
at Amphipolis (Thucyd. v. 6), 

^ Euripid. Andromach. 696. 
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easy, and long-sighted combinations of the general 
are rendered for the first time practicable, when he 
has a disciplined body of men to obey him. In 
tracing the picture of civil society, we have to 
remark a similar transition — we pass from Herakl^s, 
Theseus, Jason, Achilles, to Solon, Pythagoras and 
Perikl^s — from ‘‘the shepherd of his people,’’ (to 
use the phrase in which Homer depicts the good 
side of the Heroic king,) to the legislator wdio in- 
troduces, and the statesman w ho maintains, a pre- 
concerted system by which willing citizens consent 
to bind themselves. If commanding individual 
talent is not always to be found, the whole commu- 
nity is so trained as to be able to maintain its 
course under inferior leaders ; the rights as well as 
the duties of each citizen being predetermined in the 
social order, according to principles more or less 
wdsely laid down. The contrast is similar, and the 
transition equally remarkable, in the civil as in the 
military picture. In fact, the military organization 
of the Grecian republics is an element of the greatest 
importance in respect to the conspicuous part which 
they have played in human affairs — their superi- 
ority over other contemporary nations in this re- 
spect being hardly less striking than it is in many 
others, as w^e shall have occasion to see in a sub- 
sequent stage of this history. 

Even at the most advanced point of their tactics, 
the Greeks could eft'ect little against a walled city, 
whilst the heroic w^eapons and array wrere still less 
available for such an undertaking as a siege. For- 
tifications are a feature of the age deserving con- 
siderable notice. There was a time, we are told, 
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in which the. primitive Greek towns or villages 
derived a precarious security, not from their walls, 
but merely from sites lotty and difficult of access. 
They were not built immediately upon the shore, 
or close upon any convenient landing-place, but at 
some distance inland, on a rock or elevation which 
could not be approached without notice or scaled 
without difficulty. It was thought sufficient at that 
time to guard against piratical or marauding sur- 
prise : but as the state of society became assured — 
as the chance of sudden assault comparatively di- 
minished and industry increased — these uninviting 
abodes were exchanged for more convenient sites 
on the plain or declivity beneath ; or a portion of 
the latter w'as enclosed wdthin larger boundaries 
and joined on to the original foundation, which 
thus became the Acropolis of the new town, Thebes, 
Athens, Argos, &c. belonged to the latter class of 
cities ; but there wmre in many parts of Greece 
deserted sites on hill-tops, still retaining even in 
historical times the traces of former habitation, 
and some of them still bearing the name of the 
old towns. Among the mountainous parts of Krite, 
in ^gina and Rhodes, in portions of Mount Ida and 
Parnassus, similar remnants might be perceived*. 

^ 'H ndKata TrdXts in ^Egina (Ilerodot. vi. 88) ; ’A<rru7rdAata in Samus 
(Polyaen. i. 23. 2 ; Etymol. Magn. v. ’AtrrvTrdXata) : it became seem- 
ingly the acropolis of the subsequent city. 

About the deserted sites in the lofty regions of Krete, see Theor 
phrastus, De Ventis, v. 13, ed. Schneider, p. 762. 

The site of naXat<rAci;\//‘tf in Mount Ida, — iiravoi Ke^pr)vos Kara rd 
perecaporarov r^s ‘ibrjs (Strabo, xiii. p, GO/); varepov be Kar^Tepea ora* 
Slots' e^iiKOvra eiy r^v vvv ^KTjylnf/ percdKlcrBrjaav, Paphos in Cyprus was 
the same distance below the ancient Palae-Papbos (Strabo, xiv. p* 6B3). 

Near Mantiueia m Arcadia was situated opos cV tpflir^ 
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Probably in such primitive hill villages, a con- 
tinuous circle of wall would hardly be required as 
an additional means of defence, and would often be 
rendered v^ery difficult by the rugged nature of the 
ground. But Thucydides represents the earliest 
Greeks — those whom he conceives anterior to the 
Trojan war, — as living thus universally in unfortified 
villages chiefly on account of their poverty, rude- 
ness, and thorough carelessness for the morrow, 
Oppressed and held apart from each other by per- 
petual fear, they had not yet contracted the senti- 
ment of fixed abodes — they were unwilling even to 
plant fruit-trees because of the uncertainty of ga- 
thering the produce — and were always ready to dis- 
lodge, because there was nothing to gain by staying, 
and a bare subsistence might be had any where. 
He compares them to the mountaineers of .^tolia 
and of the Ozolian Lokris in his own time, who 
dwelt in their unfortified hill villages with little or 
no inter communication, always armed and fighting, 
and subsisting on the produce of their cattle and 
their woods ^ — clothed in undrest hides, and eating 
raw meat. 

€Tt li/lavTiVflaf Ti]S dp^alas^ KaXftrat t 6 ^dipiov €<f> ^pa>v UtoXis 
(Pausan. viii. 12, 4). See a similar statement about the lofty sites of the 
ancient town of Orchomenus (in Arcadia) (Paus. viii. 13, 2). of Xonakris 
I, viii. 17, •>>, of Lnssi (viii. IS, 3), L\koreia on Parnassus (Pans. x. 1), 2 ; 
Strabo, ix. j). 4] H). 

Compare also Plato, ni. 2. p. d7S-G7r^, '^lio traces these lofty 

and cragg}' dwellings, general among the earliest Grecian l^wuships, to 
the commencement of human society after an extensive deluge, which 
had covered all the lower grounds and left only a few survivors. 

^ Thucyd. i. 2. ^aiWrat yap ri pvv *EXXav KoXovpetnjf ov TrdXai 
oiKovpftrr}^ dXXa peravaurdfrci^ re overat rd irporepay teal eKoaroi 

iavrSiV dtroX^inovTfs, ^ia(6p€vot vtto rtvav del TrXtiovap’ rijs yap 
^prroplas ovh oi/oT;?, ovb' €friptypvpTfs dbtas dXX^Xoir, ovt€ fcard yrpf oCrt 
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The picture given by Thucydides, of these very 
early and unrecorded times, can only be taken as 
conjectural — the conjectures indeed of a statesman 
and a philosopher, — generalised too, in part, from the 
many particular instances of contention and expul- 
sion of chiefs which he found in the old legendary 
poems. The Homeric poems, however, present to 
us a different picture. They recognise walled towns, 
fixed abodes, strong local attachments, hereditary 
individual property in land, vineyards planted and 
carefully cultivated, established temples of the gods, 
and splendid palaces of the chiefs \ The descrip- 
tion of Thucydides belongs to a lower form of so- 
ciety, and bears more analogy to that which the 
poet himself conceives as antiquated and barbarous 
— to the savage Cyclopes who dwell on the tops of 
mountains, in hollow caves, without the plough, 
without vine- or fruit-culture, without arts or in- 
struments — or to the primitive settlement of Dar- 

dia ^aXao'O'TjSf vcfioficpoi de ra avTav CKaorot o<rop aTTO^f/v, /cal Trepiovo'lav 
)(pi]fj,dTo>v ovK e)(0VT€s oiSe yijp <I>^it€vopt€s, ddijXop tv ottotc Tiff 
Kai aTci^LaroJV dpa ovTcdv, aXXos d(Patp^(r€Taty r^ff re Kaff rjpepav dvay-- 
Kcitov Tpo(f)Tjs TTavraxov av ^yov p€voL cTTiKparfiVj ov )(^a\e7rd)S mravicrTavTO, 
Kai di avTO ovT€ pcyeOcL rroXecov tcr;^uoi/, o0re rrj aXXrj 7 rapa<TK€Vrj , 

About the distant and unfortified villages and rude habits of the JSto- 
lians and Lokrians, see Tluicyd. iii. ; Pausan. x. .38, 3: also of the 
Cisalpine Gauls, Polyb. ii. I/- 

Both Thucydides and Aristotle seem to have conceived the Homeric 
period as mainly analogous to the ^dp^apoL of their own day — Awi 
d’ ApioTOTcXrjs XeytoVj ort roiavra del ttoici '^Oprjpos ola rfv rdn' 5c 
TOtavra ra n^atd oJdnep /cai vvv iv rolv ^ap^dpois (Schol. Iliad. X. 151). 

* Odyss. ^ 10 ; respecting Nausithoiis, past kin g of the Phaeakians : 

*Ap(^l 6e r€t;i^off cXacrcre TrdXei, /cal cSfi/iaro oikovs , 

Kai vrjovs TToirjarc Beav, /cal etderaar dpovpas. 

The viueyard, olive-ground and garden of Laertes, is a model of 
careful cultivation (Odyss. xxiv. 245 ) ; see also the shield of Achilles 
(Iliad, xviii. 511-580), and the Kalydonian plain (Iliad, ix, 575). 
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danus son of Zeus, on the higher ground of Ida, 
while it was reserved for his descendants and suc- 
cessors to found the hol)^ Ilium on the plain h Ilium 
or Troy represents the perfection of Homeric so- 
ciety. It is a consecrated spot, containing temples 
of tlxe gods as well as the palace of Priam, and sur- 
rounded by walls which are the fabric of the gods ; 
while the antecedent form of ruder society, which 
the poet briefly glances at, is the parallel of that 
which the theory of Thucydides ascribes to his own 
early semi-barbarous ancestors. 

Walled towns serve thus as one of the evidences, 
that a large part of the population of Greece had, 
even in the Homeric times, reached a level higher 
than that of the ^tolians and Lokrians of the days 
of Thucydides. The I'emains of Mykenae and Tiryns 
demonstrate the massy and Cyclopian style of archi- 
tecture employed in those early days : but we may re- 
mark, that while modern observers seem inclined to 
treat the remains of the former as very imposing, 
and significant of a great princely family, Thucy- 
dides, on the contrary, speaks of it as a small place, 
and labours to elude the inference, which might be 
deduced from its insignificant size, in disproof of 
the grandeur of Agamemn6n^. Such fortifications 
supplied a means of defence incomparably superior 
to those of attack. Indeed even in historical Greece, 
and after the invention of battering engines, no city 
could be taken except by surprise or blockade, or 
by ruining the country around, and thus depriving 

I Odys8. X. 106-115; Iliad, xx. 216. 

‘ * Thucyd. i. 10. Kai mt fuv MvK^vai fxitcphv rjv, cf rt rHiv rvre nor 
Xtorpa a^toxpttov doxei uvai, &c. 
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the inhabitants of their means of subsistence. And 
in the two great sieges of the legendary time, Troy 
and Thebes, the former is captured by the stratagem 
of the wooden horse, while the latter is evacuated 
by its citizens, under the warning of the gods, after 
their defeat in the field. 

This decided superiority of the means of defence 
over those of attack, in rude ages, has been one of 
the grand promotive causes both of the growth of 
civic life, and of the general march of human im- 
provement. It has enabled the progressive portions 
of mankind not only to maintain their acquisitions 
against the predatory instincts of the ruder and 
poorer, and to surmount the difficulties of incipient 
organisation,— but ultimately, when their organisa- 
tion has been matured, both to acquire predomi- 
nance, and to uphold it until their own disciplined 
habits have in part passed to their enemies. The 
important truth here stated is illustrated not less by 
the history of ancient Greece, than by that of mo- 
dern Europe during the middle ages. The Homeric 
chief, combining superior rank with superior force, 
and ready to rob at every convenient opportunity, 
greatly resembles tlie feudal baron of the middle 
ages, but circumstances absorb him more easily 
into a city life, and convert the independent po- 
tentate into the member of a governing aristo- 
cracy ^ Traffic by sea continued to be beset with 

^ Nagelsbaeb, Homerisehe Theologie, Abschn. v. sect. 54. Hesiod 
strong! j condemns i*obber\' Aa}s aya$ijy ap^a^ fie Bapdroio hoTfipc 
(0pp. Di. 356, comp. 320) ^ but the sentiment of the Grecian heroic 
poetry seems not to go against it — it is loohetl upon as a natural 
employment of superior force — AiropaToi fi* dyaOoi dclras 

laa-ip iAtheucc. ]>. 178; comp. Pindar, Fragrn. 48, ed. Dissen.): the 
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danger from pirates, long after it had become tole- 
rably assured by land : the ‘‘wet ways'’ have always 
been the last resort of lawlessness and violence, and 

long spear^ sword and breastplate, of the Kretan Ilybreas, constitute 
his wealth (Skolion 27, p- 8/7 ; Poet. Lyric, ed. Bergkj, wherewith he 
ploughs and reaps — while the unwarlike, who dare not or cannot wield 
these weapons, fall at his feet, and call him The Great King. The 
feeling is different in the later age of Demetrius Poliorketes (about 
310 B.C.); in the Ithypliallic Ode adthessed to him at his entrance into 
Athens, robber}^ is treated as worthy only of ^Etohaus : — ■ 

AIt(o\ik6v yap npTrdcrnt ra rav TreXas, 

Nvw fie, Kol ra TTOppco . — 

(Poet. Lyr. xxv. p. 433, ed. Schneid.) 

The robberies of powerful men, and even highway robbery generally, 
found considerable approving sentiment in the middle ages. “All 
Europe (observes jVIr. Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ag. ch. viii. part 3, p. 247) 
was a scene of intestine anarchy during the middle ages : and though 
England ivas far less exposed to the scourge of private war than most 
nations on the continent, we should find, could we recover the local 
annals of every country, such an accumulation of pet tv rapine and 
tumult, as would almost alienate us from tlie liberty which served to 

engender it Highway robbery was from the earliest times a sort of 

national crime We know how long the outlaws of Sherwood lived 

in tradition ; men who, like some of their betters, have been jiermitted 
to redeem by a few acts of generosity the just ignominy of extensive 
crimes. These indeed were the heroes of vulgar applause : but when 
such a judge as Sir John Fortescue could exult, that more Englishmen 
were hanged for robbery in one year than French in seven — and that, 
if an Englishman be poor^ and see another having riches, which mag he 
taken from him by might, he will not spare to do so, — it may be perceived 
how thoroughly these sentiments had pervaded the public mind.’’ 

The robberies habitually committed by the noblesse of France and 
Germany during the middle ages, so much worse than any thing in 
England — and those of the Highland chiefs even in later times — arc too 
ucll-kiiowii to need any refrreiices : as to France, aii ample catalogue 
is set forth m Dulanre’s llistoire de la Noblesse i Paris, I7h2j. The 
confederations of the German cities cUkHv originated m the noccssirv 
of keeping the roails and rivers open for the transit of men and goods 
against the nobles ivho infested the high roads. Sealiger might have 
found a parallel to the Xi/crrat ot the heroic ages in the noblesse of la 
Roiiergue as it stood even in the lOth centur\% which he thus de- 
scribes : — “ In Comitatu Rodez pessimi sunt : nobiiitas ibi latrocina- 
tur ; nec possunt reprimi” (ap. Dulaure, c, 9). 
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the iEgean in particular has in all times suffered 
more than other waters under this calamity. 

Aggressions of the sort here described were of 
course most numerous in those earliest times when 
the .^gean was not yet an Hellenic sea, and when 
many of the Cyclades were occupied, not by Greeks, 
but by Karians — perhaps by Phoenicians : the num- 
ber of Karian sepulchres discovered in the sacred 
island of Delus seems to attest such occupation as 
an historical fact*. According to the legendary ac- 
count, espoused both by Herodotus and by Thucy- 
dides, it was the Kretan Minos who subdued these 
islands and established his sons as rulers in them ; 
either expelling the Karians, or reducing them to 
servitude and tribute®. Thucydides presumes that 
he must of course have put down piracy, in order 
to enable his tribute to be remitted in safety, like 
the Athenians during the time of their hegemony^ 
Upon the legendary thalassocraty of Minos I have 
already remarked in another place'* : it is sufficient 
here to repeat, that in the Homeric poems (long 
subsequent to Minos in the current chronology) we 
find piracy both frequent and held in honourable 
estimation, as Thucydides himself emphatically tells 
us — remarking moreover that the vessels of those 
early days were only half- decked, built and equipped 

^ Thucyti. i. 4-8. t^s vvv Oa^da'arjs. 

’ Herodot. i. 171 ; iliucyd. i. 4-8. Isokrates (Panathenaic. p. 241) 
takes credit to Athens for having finally expelled the Karians out of 
these islands at the time of the Ionic emigration. 

^ Thucyd. i. 4. rd t6 Xtijotikov as ctVos, Ka0^p€i iK rijs OaXacaijs 
i(f> dcrov y}bvvaro, rov ras irpoa-obovs pdXXop Uvai avria. 

* See the preceding volume of this History, chap. xii. p. 310. 
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after the piratical fashion ^ in a manner upon 
which the nautical men of his time looked back 
with disdain. Improved and enlarged ship-building, 
and the trireme, or ship with three banks of oars, 
common for warlike purposes during the Persian 
invasion, began only with the growing skill, activity 
and importance of the Corinthians, three quarters 
of a century after the first Olympiad^ Corinth, 
even in the Homeric poems, is distinguished by the 
epithet of wealthy, which itacquiredprincipally from 
its remarkable situation on the Isthmus, and from its 
two harbours of Lechaeum and Kenchreae, the one 
on the Corinthian, the other on the Saronic gulf. 
It thus supplied a convenient connection between 
Epirus and Italy on the one side, and the ^gean 
sea on the other, without imposing upon the un- 
skilful and timid navigator of those days the neces- 
sity of circumnavigating Peloponnesus. 

The extension of Grecian traffic and shipping is 
manifested by a comparison of the Homeric with 
the Hesiodic poems ; in respect to knowledge of 
places and countries — the latter being probably 
referable to dates between b.c. 740 and b.c. 640 . 
In Homer, acquaintance is shown (the accuracy of 
such acquaintance however being exaggerated by 
Strabo and other friendly critics) with continental 
Greece and its neighbouring islands, with Krete 
and the principal islands of the ^gean, and with 
' Thrace, the Troad, the Hellespont, and Asia Minor 
between Paphlagonia northward and Lykia south- 

Thucjd, i, 10, iraXmS rpoTT^ ^TfcrriKayrepov 7 rap€<r/c 6 vaoru€va. 

= Thucyd. i. 13. 
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ward. The Sikels are mentioned in the Odyssey, 
and Sikania in the last book of that poem, but 
nothing is said to evince a knowledge of Italy or 
the realities of the western world. Libya, Egypt, 
and Phcenike, are known by name and by vague 
hearsay, but the Nile is only mentioned as “ the 
river Egypt while the Euxine sea is not men- 
tioned at alP. In the Hesiodic poems, on the other 
hand, the Nile, the Ister, the Phasis and the Eri- 
danus, are all specified by name^^ ; Mount iEtna, 
and the island of Ortygia near to Syracuse, the 
Tyrrhenians and Ligurians in the west, and the 
Scythians in the north, were also noticed^. Indeed 
within forty years after the first Olympiad, the 
cities of Korkyra and Syracuse were founded from 
Corinth — the first of a numerous and powerful 
series of colonies, destined to impart a new charac- 
ter both to the south of Italy and to Sicily. 

In reference to the astronomy and physics of 
the Homeric Greek, it has already been remarked 
that he connected together the sensible phsenornena 
which form the subject matter of these sciences by 
threads of religious and personifying fancy, to which 
the real analogies among them were made subordi- 

^ See Voeickcr, Ilomensiclie Gea^^rapliie, eh. iii. sect. 55-63. He 
has brought to bear much learning and ingenuity to identify the places 
visited by Odysseus with real lands, but the attempt is not suceessful- 
Compare also Ukert, Horn. Geog. voi. i. p. 1-4, and the valuable trea- 
tises of J. H. Voss, Alte iVeltkunde, annexed to the second volume of 
his Kritische Blatter (Stuttgard, 1828), j)p. 245—413. Voss is the 
father of just views respecting Homeric geograph} , 

^ Hesiod. Thec^. 338-340. 

^Hesiod. Theogon. 101 0; Hesiod. Fragm. 190-194, ed. Gottling; 
Strabo, i. p. 16 j vii. p, 300. Compwe Ukert, Geographic derGriecben 
uiid Romer, i. p. 37. 
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nate ; and that these analogies did not begin to be 
studied by themselves, apart from the religious ele- 
ment by which they had been at first overlaid, until 
the age of Thales, — coinciding as that period did 
with the increased opportunities for visiting Egypt 
and the interior of Asia. The Greeks obtained 
access in both of these countries to an enlarged 
stock of astronomical observations, to the use of 
the gnomon or sun-diaT, and to a more exact de- 
termination of the length of the solar year"^ than 

' The Greeks learnt from the Babylonians ttoXov Kai yvafiova Kai ra 
dvtoKaiSeKa fie pea rijs ^peprfS ( H erode t. ii. 109). In my first edition I 
had interpreted the word ttoXop in Herodotus erroneously. I now be- 
lieve it to mean the same as horologium, the circular plate upon which 
the vertical gnomon projected its shadow, marked so as to indicate the 
hour of the day — twelve hours between sunrise and sunset ; see Ideler, 
Ilandbuch der Chronologic, vol. i. p. Bespecting the opiuiou 5 » of 

Thales, see the same work, part ii. p. 18-5/ : Plutarch, de Placit. Philo- 
sophtjr. li. c. 12; Aristot. de Ccelo, ii. 15, Costard. Rise and Pro- 
gress of Astronomv among the Ancients, j), 99. 

" We have veiy' little information respecting the early Grecian mode 
of computing time, and we know that though all the dilferent states 
computed by lunar periods, yet most, if not all, of them had difierent 
names of months as well as different days of beginning and ending 
their months. All their immediate computations however were made 
by months : the lunar period was their immediate stamlani of reference 
for determining their festivals and for other purposes, the solar period 
being resorted to only as a corrective, to bring the same months con- 
stantly into the same seasons of the year. Their original month had 
thirty days, and was divided into three decads, as it continued to be 
during the times of historical Athens (Hesiod. Opp. Di. / In order 
to bring this lunar period more nearly into harmony with the sun, they 
intercalated every Vf*ar an additional mouth : so that their years iiieluded 
alternately twelve uumths and tliirtecn months, each month of thirty days. 
This period was called a Dieten.s — sometimes a Trieteris. Solon is said 
to have first introiluced the fashion of months diffenng in length, varviuo* 
alternately from thiity to twenty-nine days. It appears however that 
Herodotus had present to his mind the Dieteric cycle, or years alterna- 
ting between thirteen months and twelve months (each month of thirty 
daysh and no other (Herodot. i. 52; compare ii. 11)4). As astrono- 
mical knowledge improved, longer and more elaborate periods were 
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that which served as the basis of their various lunar 
periods. It is pretended that Thales was the first 
who predicted an eclipse of the sun — not indeed 
accurately, but with large limits of error as to the 
time of its occurrence — and that he also possessed 
so profound an acquaintance with meteorological 
phaenomena and probabilities, as to be able to fore- 
tel an abundant crop of olives for the coming year, 
and to realise a large sum of money by an olive 
speculation ^ From Thales downward we trace a 
succession of astronomical and physical theories, 
more or less successful, into which I do not intend 
here to enter : it is sufficient at present to contrast 
the father of the Ionic philosophy with the times 
preceding him, and to mark the first commencement 
of scientific prediction among the Greeks, however 
imperfect at the outset, as distinguished from the 
inspired dicta of prophets or oracles, and from those 
special signs of the purposes of the gods, which 
formed the habitual reliance of the Homeric man^ 
We shall see these two modes of anticipating the 
future — one based upon the philosophical, the other 

calciilatefl, exhibiting a neai’er correspondence between an integral 
number of hmations and an integral number of solar years. First, we 
find a period of four years; next* the Octaeteris, or period of eight 
yeai's, or seventy-nine lunar months ; lastly, the Metonic period of nine- 
teen years, or 235 lunar months. How far any of these larger periods 
were ever legally authorised or brought into civil usage even at Athens, 
is matter of much doubt. See Ideler, Uber die Astronomischen Beo- 
bachtungen der Alten, p. 175-195; Macrobius, Satumal. i. 13. 

' Herodot. i. 74 ; Aristot. Polit. i. 4, 5. 

^ Odyss. iii. 173. — 

VLjreofxev be 6 €op (ftatyew re pas" airr^p oy fjpip 
Kai TreXcryor fUcrop €is Ei/jSowv 

TeptP€iP, &c. 

Compare Odyss. xx. 100; Iliad, j. 62; Eurip. Suppl. 216-230. 
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Upon the religious appreciation of nature — running 
simultaneously on throughout Grecian history, and 
sharing between them in unequal portions the em- 
pire of the Greek mind ; the former acquiring both 
greater predominance and wider application among 
‘ the intellectual men, and partially restricting, but 
never abolishing, the spontaneous employment of 
the latter among the vulgar. 

Neither coined money, nor the art of writing ',i' 
nor painting, nor sculpture, nor imaginative archi- 
tecture, belong to the Homeric and Hesiodic times.' 
Such rudiments of arts, destined ultimately to ac- 
quire so great a development in Greece, as may 
have existed in these early days, served only as a 
sort of nucleus to the fancy of the poet, to shape 
out for himself the fabulous creations ascribed to 
Hephaestus or Daedalus. No statues of the gods, 
not even of wood, are mentioned in the Homeric 
poems. All the many varieties, in Grecian music, 
poetry and dancing — the former chiefly borrowed 
from Lydia and Phrygia — date from a period con- 
siderably later than the first Olympiad : Terpander, 
the earliest musician whose date is assigned, and 
the inventor of the harp with seven strings instead 
of that with four strings, does not come until the 
26th Olympiad, or 676 b.c. : the poet Archilochus 
is nearly of the same date. The iambic and ele- 
giac metres — the first deviations from the primitive 
epic strain and subject — do not reach up to the 
year 700 b.c. 

* 'The (njuara \vypa mentioned in Iliad, vi. 168 , if they prove any- 
thing, are rather an evWence against, than for, the existence of alpha- 
jetical t^Titing at the times when the Iliad was composed* 


Coined mo- 
ney, wri- 
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It is this epic poetry which forms at once both 
the undoubted prerogative and the solitary jewel 
of the earliest eera of Greece. Of the many epic 
poems which existed in Greece during the eighth 
century before the Christian aera, none have been 
preserved except the Iliad and Odyssey : the iEthi- 
opis of Arktinus, the Ilias Minor of Lesches, the 
Cyprian Verses, the Capture of QEchalia, the Re- 
turns of the Heroes from Troy, the Th^bais and 
the Epigoni — several of them passing in antiquity 
under the name of Homer — have all been lost. 
But the two which remain are quite sufficient to 
demonstrate in the primitive Greeks, a mental or- 
ganisation unparalleled in any other people, and 
powers of invention and expression which prepared, 
as well as foreboded, the future eminence of the 
nation in all the various departments to which 
thought and language can be applied. Great as 
the power of thought afterwards became among 
the Greeks, their power of expression was still 
greater: in the former, other nations have built 
upon their foundations and surpassed them — in the 
latter they still remain unrivalled. It is not too 
much to say that this flexible, emphatic and trans- 
parent character of the language as an instrument 
of communication — its perfect aptitude for narra- 
tive and discussion, as well as for stirring all the 
veins of human emotion without ever forfeiting that 
character of simplicit}^ which adapts it to all men 
and all times — may be traced mainly to the exist- 
ence and the wide-spread influence of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. To us these compositions are interesting 
as beautiful poems, depicting life and manners, and 
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unfolding cei'tain types of character, with the ut- 
most vivacity and artlessness : to their original 
hearer, they possessed all th*. je sources of attrac- 
tion, together with others n ore powerful still, to 
which we are now strangers Upon him they bore 
with the full weight and sc omnity of history and 
religion combined, while the charm of the poetry 
was only secondary and instrumental. The poet 
was then the teacher and preacher of the commu- 
nity, not simply the amuser of their leisure hours : 
they looked to him for revelations of the unknown 
past and for expositions of the attributes and dis- 
pensations of the gods, just as they consulted the 
prophet for his privileged insight into the future. 
The ancient epic comprised many different poets 
and poetical compositions which fulfilled this pur- 
pose with more or less completeness : but it is the 
exclusive prerogative of the Iliad and Odyssey, that 
after the minds of men had ceased to be in full 
harmony with their original design, they yet re- 
tained their empire by the mere force of secondary 
excellences; while the remaining epics— though 
serving as food for the curious, and as storehouses 
for logographers, tragedians and artists — never seem 
to have acquired very wide popularity even among 
intellectual Greeks, 

I shall, in the succeeding chapter, give some ac- 
count of the epic cycle, of its relation to the Homeric 
poems, and of the general evidences respecting the 
latter, both as to antiquity and authorship. 
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CHAFTER XXL 

GRECIAN EPIC.— HOMERIC POEMS. 

Two classes At the head of the once abundant epical composi- 
poetry — tioiis of Greece, most of them unfortunately lost, 
HeSicT” stand the Iliad and Odyssey, with the immortal 
name of Homer attached to each of them, embracing 
separate portions of the comprehensive legend of 
Troy. They form the type of what may be called 
the heroic epic of the Greeks, as distinguished from 
the genealogical, in which latter species some of the 
Hesiodic poems — the Catalogue of Women, the 
Eoiai, and the Naupaktia — stood conspicuous. 
Poems of the Homeric character (if so it may be 
called, though the expression is very indefinite) — 
being confined to one of the great events or great 
personages of Grecian legendary antiquity, and 
comprising a limited number of characters all con- 
temporaneous — made some approach, more or less 
successful, to a certain poetical unity ; while the 
Hesiodic poems, tamer in their spirit and uncon- 
fined both as to time and as to persons, strung 
together distinct events without any obvious view 
to concentration of interest — without legitimate 
beginning or end \ Between these two extremes 

Aristot. Poet. c. 17—37. He points out and explains the superior 
stnict^e of the Iliad and Odyssey, as compared with the semi-Homeric 
and biographical poems : but he takes no notice of the Hesiodic or 
genealogical. 
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there were many gradations : biographical poems, 
such as the Herakleia or TheseYs, recounting all 
the principal exploits performed by one single hero, 
present a character intermediate between the two, 
but bordering more closely on the Hesiodic, JIven 
the hymns to the gods, which pass under the name 
of Homer, ^are epical fragments, narrating parti- 
cular exploits or adventures of the god commemo- 
rated. 

Both the didactic and the mystico-religious 
poetry of Greece began in Hexameter verse — the 
characteristic and consecrated measure of the epic’ : 
but they belong to a different species, and burst 
out from a different vein in the Grecian mind. It 
seems to have been the more common belief among 
the historical Greeks that such mystic effusions 
were more ancient than their narrative poems, and 
that Orpheus, Musaeus, Linus, Olen, Painphus, 
and even Hesiod, &c. &c., the reputed composers 
of the former, were of earlier date than Homer. 
But there is no evidence to sustain this opinion, 
and the presumptions are all against it. Those 
compositions, which in the sixth century before the 
Christian sera passed under the name of Orpheus 
and Musaeus, seem to have been unquestionably 
post-Homeric, nor can we even admit the modified 
conclusion of Hermann, Ulrici, and others, that 
the mystic poetry as a genus (putting aside the par- 
ticular compositions falsely ascribed to Orpheus and 
others) preceded in order of time the narrative^. 

* Aristot. Poetic, c. ^11. He considers the Hexameter to be the 
natural measui'e of narrative poetr\* : any other would be unseemly. 

^ Ulrici, Geschichte des Griechischen £|>os,5te Vorlesung,pp.96-10S,* 
VOL. II. M 
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Besides the Iliad and Odyssey, we make out the 
titles of about thirty lost epic poems, sometimes 
with a brief hint of their contents. 

Concerning the legend of Troy there were five — 
the Cyprian Verses, the .^Ethiopis and the Capture 
of Troy, both ascribed to Arktinus ; the lesser Iliad, 
ascribed to Lesches ; the Returns (of the Heroes 
from Troy), to which the name ofHagias of Troez^n 
is attached ; and the Telegonia, by Eugammon, a 
continuation of the Odyssey. Two poems — the 
Thebais and the Epigoni (perhaps two parts of one 
and the same poem) were devoted to the legend of 
Thebes — the two sieges of that city by the Argeians. 
Another poem, called Qidipodia, had for its subject 
the tragical destiny of Oedipus and his family ; 
and perhaps that which is cited as Europia, or 
verses on Europa, may have comprehended the tale 
of her brother Kadmus, the mythical founder of 
Thebes*. 

The exploits of Hfirakl^s were celebrated in two 
compositions, each called Herakleia, by Kineethon 
and Pisander — probably also in many others of 
which the memory has not been preserved. The 
capture of Qilchalia by Hlrakl^s formed the subject 
of a separate epic. Two other poems, the iEgimius 
and the Minyas, are supposed to have been founded 

tJeber Homer und Sappho, in his Opuscula, tom. vi. 

The superior antiquity of Orpheus as compared with Homer passed 
as a received position to the classical Romans (Herat. Art. Poet. 
a9i>). ' 

Respecting these lost epics, see Diintzer, Collection of the Frag- 
menta Epicor. Gra;eorum; Wullner, De Cyclo Epico, p. 43-66 ; and 
Mr. Fyncs Clinton’s Chronologj', vol. iii. p. 349-369. 
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on other achievements of this hero — the effective 
aid which he lent to the Dprian king -^gimius 
against the Lapithae, his descent to the under-world 
for the purpose of rescuing the imprisoned Theseus, 
and his conquest of the city of the Minyae, the 
powerful Orchomenusk 

Other epic poems — the Phoronis, the Danai's, the 
Alkmseonis, the Atthis, the Amazonia® — we know 
only by name, and can just guess obscurely at their 
contents so far as the name indicates. The Titano- 
machia, the Gigantomachia, and the Corinthiaca, 
three compositions all ascribed to Bum^lus, afford 
by means of their titles an idea somewhat clearer of 
the matter which they comprised. The Theogony 
ascribed to Hesiod still exists, though partially 
corrupt and mutilated : but there seem to have 
been other poems, now lost, of the like import and 
title. 

Of the poems composed in the Hesiodic style, 
diffusive and full of genealogical detail, the principal 
were, the Catalogue of Women and the Great Eoiai ; 
the latter of which indeed seems to have been a 
continuation of the former. A large number of the 
celebrated women of heroic Greece were commemo- 
rated in these poems, one after the other, without 
any other than an arbitrary bond of connection. 

^ Welcker, Der Epi^clie Kykliis, ]>. ; Apolloiluv. u. 7» 7 ; 

Diotlor. IV. .‘^7 ; O. Muller, Dorians, 

2 Welcker (Der Epischc Kyklus, p. 209 ) considers the Alkinaeonis as 
the same with the Epigoni, and the Atthis of IJegesinous the same with 
the Amazonia : in Suidas (v, the latter is among the poems 

ascribed to Homer. 

Leutsch (Thebaidos Cyclicae Reliquise, p. 12-14) views the Thebais 
and the Epigoni as different parts of the same poem. 

M 2 
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The Marriage of Keyx — the Melampodia — and a 
string of fables called Astronomia, are farther 
ascribed to Hesiod : and the poem above-mentioned, 
called ^gimius, is also sometimes connected with 
his name, sometimes with that of Kerkops. The 
Naupaktian Verses (so called probably from the 
birth-place of their author), and the genealogies of 
Kinaithdn and Asius, were compositions of the 
same rambling character, as far as we can judge 
from the scanty fragments remaining*. The Or- 
chomenian epic poet Chersias, of whom two lines 
only are preserved to us by Pausanias, may reason- 
ably be referred to the same category 

The oldest of the epic poets, to whom any date, 
carrying with it the semblance of authority, is as- 
signed, is Arktinus of Miletus, who is placed by 
Eusebius in the first Olympiad, and by Suidas in 
the ninth. Eugarnmfin, the author of the Telegonia, 
and the latest of the catalogue, is placed in the fiftj'- 
third Olympiad, b.c. 566. Between these two we 
find Asius and Lesch^s, about the thirtieth Olym- 
piad, a time when the vein of the ancient epic 
was drying up, and when other forms of poetry — 
elegiac, iambic, lyric, and choric — had either 
already arisen, or were on the point of arising, to 
compete with it®. 

It has already been stated in a former chapter. 

See the Fragments of Hesiod, EumSlus, Kiuiethon, and Asiiis, in 
the collections of Marktscheffel, Duntzer, Giittling, and Gaisford. 

I have already, in going over the ground of Grecian legend, referred 
to all these lost poems in their proper places. 

^ Pausan. is. 38, 6; Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conv. p. 156. 

“ See Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, about the date of ArktinttS, 
vol. 1 . p, ,150. 
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that in the early commencements of prose-writing, 
Hekataeus, Pherekydes, and other logographers, 
made it their business to extract from the ancient 
fables something like a continuous narrative chro- 
nologically arranged. It was upon a principle some- 
what analogous that the Alexandrine literati, about 
the second century before the Christian aeraS ar- 
ranged the multitude of old epic poets into a series 
founded on the supposed order of time in the events 
narrated — beginning with the intermarriage of Ura- 
nus and Gaea, and the Theogony — and concluding 
with the death of Odysseus by the hands of his son 
Telegonus. This collection passed by the name of 
the Epic Cycle, and the poets, whose compositions 
were embodied in it, were termed Cyclic poets. 
Doubtless the epical treasures of the Alexandrine 
library were larger than had ever before been 
brought together and submitted to men both of 
learning and leisure ; so that multiplication of such 
compositions in the same museum rendered it ad- 
visable to establish some fixed order of perusal, and 

* Perhaps Zenodotus, the superintendent of the Alexandrine libraiy 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, in the third centur}' n.c. : there is a Scho- 
lion on Plautus, published not many years ago by Osann. and since 
more fully by Ritschl, — Csecius in commento Comoediarum Aristo- 
])hanis in Pluto — Alexander .^Etolus, et Lvcophron C’halcidensis. ot 
Zenodotus Ephesius, impul>u regis Ptolema?i, Philadc!])hi rogiioiuento, 
artis poetices libros m unuin collogcnmt et in ordiiu in redegeruut ; 
Alexander tragiodia”'. L}(‘ 0 ])lirou ronurdia'', Zenodotus vero lloun ri 
poeinata et reliquorum iilustnain jioetaruin." St.^e Lunge. Leber die 
Kyklischen Dichter, p. ob i Mamz. 1S.S7 ) ; Welekcr, Der Epi^che Ky- 
klus, p. 8 ; Ritschl, Die .Uexandrimschen Bibliotheken, p. 3 (Breslau, 
1838 ). 

Lange disputes the sufficiency of this passage as proof that Zenodotus 
was the framer of the Epic Cycle : his grounds are however unsatisfac- 
tory to me. 
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to copy them in one corrected and uniform edi- 
tion’. It pleased the critics to determine prece- 
dence neither by antiquity nor by excellence of 
the compositions themselves, but by the supposed 
sequence of narrative, so that the whole taken to- 
gether constituted a readable aggregate of epical 
antiquity. 

Much obscurity 2 exists, and many different opi- 
nions have been expressed, respecting this Epic 
Cycle : I view it, not as an exclusive canon, but 
simply as an all-comprehensive classification, with 
a new edition founded thereupon. It would in- 
clude all the epic poems in the library older than 
the Telegonia, and apt for continuous narrative : it 
would exclude only two classes — first, the recent 
epic poets, such as Panyasis and Antimachus ; 
next, the genealogical and desultory poems, such 
as the Catalogue of Women, the Eoiai, and others, 
which could not be made to fit in to any chrono- 

That there existed a cyclic copy or edition of the Odyssey kv- 
kXi.k^} is proved by two passages in the Scholia (xvi. 195; xvii. 25), 
with Boeckh’s remark in Buttmann’s edition : this was the Odyssey 
copied or edited along with the other poems of the cycle. 

Om word to edit or edition — suggests ideas not exactly suited to 
the proceedings of the Alexandrine library, in wdiich we cannot expect 
to find anything like w hat is now called publication. That magnificent 
establishment, possessing a large collection of epical manuscripts, and 
ample means of evei*y kind at command, w ould naturally desire to have 
these compositions put in order and corrected by skilful hands, and 
t en carefully copied for the use of the library. Such copy constitutes 
.the cycUc edition : they might perhaps cause or permit duplicates to be 
but the ZKboais or edition was complete without them. 

Inspecting the ^eat confusion in which the Epic Cycle is in- 
volved, see the strikij^ declaration of Buttmann, Addenda ad Scho- 
lia m Odysseum, p. 575 ; compare the opinions of the different critics, 
^ enumerated at the end of Weickeris treatise, Episch. Kyk. p. 420 
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logical sequence of events*. Both the Iliad and whatthe 

^ ^ ^ Epic cycle 

the Odyssey were comprised in the Cycle, so that was— an 
the denomination of cyclic poet did not originally ment of 
or designedly carry with it any association of con- acco^dSg 
tempt. But as the great and capital poems were 
chiefly spoken of by themselves, or by the title of narrative, 
their own separate authors, so the general name 
of poets of the Cycle came gradually to be applied 
only to the worst, and thus to imply vulgarity or 
common-place ; the more so as many of the infe- 
rior compositions included in the collection seem 
to have been anonymous, and their authors in con- 
sequence describable only under some such com- 

* Our infonnation respecting the Epic Cycle is derived from Euty- 
chius Procliis, a literary man of Sicca during the second century of the 
Christian sera, and tutor of Marcus Antoninus ( Jul. Capitolin. Vit, Marc, 
c. 2) — not from Procius, called Diadochus, the new-Platonic philosopher 
of the fifth century, as Heyne, Mr. Clinton, and others have imagined. 

The fragments from his work called Chrestoinatliia give arguments of 
several of the lost cyclic poems connected with the siege of Troy, com- 
municating the important fact that the Iliad and Odyssey were included 
in the cycle, and giving the following description of the principle upon 
w'hich it was arranged : — AiaXa/i/3dj/et Se jrepi rov Xf'yop.cVov kiriKov 
kukXov, or ap)(ira.i pkv ck Qvpdvov kcu opoXoyovpevrjs 

Kat Tr€paTOVTai 6 eVi/cor kvkXos, €k Sia<f)6ptav TroirjTOiv (rvprrXi)’ 

povpfvos, p^xpi rrjs aTTO^da-eair 'Odv(r<r€(as., Af'yct dc roC ctti- 

Kov kvkXov rd Troi^para Siaa‘a>{^€Tat Kal (nTovda^erai tois TroXXoir, ovx 
o^<o did r^v dper^v, ms did r^v aKoXovOiaP rmv fv avr^ npay* 
pdrmv (ap, Photiuro, cod. 239). 

This much-commented passage, while it clearly marks out the car- 
dinal principle of the Epic Cycle (aKoXoo^m TTpayparoiv), neither affirms 
nor denies anything respecting the excellence of the constituent jioeins. 

Procius speaks of the ta^te common in his own time ( a-7rot*»Sd^fTat rois 
TToXXois): there was not much relish in his time for these poems as 
such, but people w ere much interested in the sequence of epical events. 

The abstracts which he himself drew’ up in the form of ai^uraents of 
several poems, show that he adapted himself to this taste. We cannot 
collect from his words that he intended to ex^preas any opinion of his 
own respecting the goodness or badness of the cyclio poems* 
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mon designation as that of the cyclic poets. It is 
in this manner that vve are to explain the dispa- 
raging sentiment connected by Horace and others 
with the idea of a cyclic writer, though no such 
sentiment was implied in the original meaning of 
the Epic Cycle. 

The poems of the Cycle were thus mentioned in 
contrast and antithesis with Homer', though ori- 

* The gi’adual growth of a contemptuous feeling towards the scrip- 
tor cyclims (Horat. Ars Poetic, 136), which was not originally implied 
in the name, is well set forth hy l^ange {Ueber die Kyklisch. Dicht. 
p. 53-56). 

Both Lange (p. 36-41) however and Ulrici (Geschichte ties Grieeh. 
Epos. Jhe Tories, p. 41 8 j adopt another opinion with respect to the 
cycle, which I think unsupported and inadmissible, — that the several 
constituent poems were not received into it entire (/. e. with only such 
changes as were requisite for a coiTCcted text), but cut down and 
abridged in such manner as to produce an exact continuity of narra- 
tive. Lange even imagines that the cyclic Odyssey w as thus dealt with. 
But there seems no evidence to countenance this theory, which w^ould 
convert the Alexandrine literati from critics into logographers. That 
the cyclic Iliad and Odyssey were tlie same in the main (allow ing for 
corrections of text) as the common Iliad and Odyssey, is shown by the 
fact, that Prod us merely names them in the series without giving any 
abstract of their contents : they were too well known to render such a 
process necessary. Nor does either the language of Proclus, or that of 
Caecius as applied to Zenodotus, indicate any transformation applied to 
the poets whose works are described to have been brought together and 
put into a certain order. 

The hypothesis of Lange is founded upon the idea that the (aKoXou- 
^ta 7TpaypdT(ov) coiitinuit}' of narrated events must necessarily have 
been exact and without break, as if the whole constituted one work. 
But this wmild not be possible, let the framers do what they might ; 
moreover, in the attempt, the individuality of all the constituent jKiets 
must have been sacrificed, in such manner that it would be absinrd to 
discuss their separate merits. 

The continuity of narrative in the Epic Cycle could not have been 
more t ha^^^ yproximative, — as complete as the poems composing it 
would i nevertheless it would be correct to say that the poems 
n ere^««imBd|.^M«nes ^^n this principle and upon no other. The 

in like manner the vast mass of trage- 
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ginally the Iliad and Odyssey had both been in- 
cluded among them : and this alteration of the 
meaning of the word has given birth to a mistake 
as to the primary purpose of the classification, as 
if it had been designed especially to part off the 
inferior epic productions from Homer. But while 
some critics are disposed to distinguish the cyclic 
poets too pointedly from Homer, I conceive that 
Welcker goes too much into the other extreme, and 
identifies the Cycle too closely with that poet. He 
construes it as a classification deliberately framed 
to comprise all the various productions of the Ho- 
. meric epic, with its unity of action and compara- 
tive paucity both of persons and adventures — as 
opposed to the Hesiodic epic, crowded with sepa- 
rate persons and pedigrees, and destitute of central 
action as well as of closing catastrophe. This opi- 
nion does indeed coincide to a great degree with 
the fact, inasmuch as few of the Hesiodic epics ap- 
pear to have been included in the Cycle : to say that 
none were included, would be too much, for we can- 
not venture to set aside either the Theogony or the 
^gimius ; but we may account for their absence 
perfectly w^ell without supposing any design to ex- 
clude them, for it is obvious that their rambling 
character (like that of the Metamorphoses of Ovid) 
forbade the possibility of interweaving them in any 
continuous series. Continuity in tlie series of nar- 
rated events, coupled with a certain degree of an- 
tiquity in the poems, being the principle on which 
the arrangement called the Epic Cycle was based, 

dies ill their {lossession fif they had chosen to do so) 
ciple of sequence in the subjects : had they done so, the 
have formed a Tragic Cycle. 
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the Hesiodic poems generally were excluded, not 
from any preconceived intention, but because they 
could not be brought into harmony with such 
orderly reading. 

What were the particular poems which it com- 
prised, we cannot now determine with exactness, 
Welcker arranges them as follows : — Titanomachia, 
Danai’s, Amazonia (or Atthis), OEdipodia, Thebais 
(or Expedition of Amphiaraus), Epigoni (or Alk- 
mseonis), Minyas (or Phokais), Capture of CEchalia, 
Cyprian Verses, Iliad, iEthiopis, Lesser Iliad, Iliu- 
persis or the Taking of Troy, Returns of the Heroes, 
Odyssey, and Telegonia. Wuellner, Lange, and Mr. 
Fynes Clinton enlarge the list of cyclic poems still 
farther ^ But all such reconstructions of the Cycle 
are conjectural and destitute of authority : the only 
poems which we can atBrm on positive grounds to 
have been comprehended in it, are, first, the series 
respecting the heroes of Troy, from the Cypria to 
the Telegonia, of which Proclus has preserved the 
arguments, and which includes the Iliad and Odyssey 
— next, the old Thebais, which is expressly termed 
cyclic^ in order to distinguish it from the poem of 
the same name composed by Antimachus. In re^ 
gard to other particular compositions, w^e have no 
evidence to guide us, either for admission or exclu- 
sion, except our general views as to the scheme 
upon which the Cycle was framed. If my idea of 
that scheme be correct, the Alexandrine critics 
arranged therein all their old epical treasures, down 

‘ Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, p. 37-41 ; Wuellner, De Cyclo Epico, 
p. 435egr. ; Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen Dichter, p. 47 ; Clinton, Fasti 
Hellenici, vol. i. p. 349. 

- Schol. Pindar. Olymp, vi. ‘ 26 ; Athense. xi. p. 465. 
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to the Telegonia — the good as well as the bad ; 
gold, silver, and iron — provided only they could be 
pieced in with the narrative series. But I cannot 
venture to include, as Mr. Clinton does, the Eur6pia, 
the Phoronis, and other poems of which we know 
only the names, because it is uncertain whether 
their contents were such as to fulfil that primary 
condition : nor can I concur with him in thinking 
that, where there were two or more poems of the 
same title and subject, one of them must necessarily 
have been adopted into the Cycle to the exclusion 
of the others. There may have been two Theo- 
gonies, or two Herakleias, both comprehended in 
the Cycle ; the purpose being (as I before remarked), 
not to sift the better from the worse, but to deter- 
mine some fixed order, convenient for reading and 
reference, amidst a multiplicity of scattered com- 
positions, as the basis of a new, entire, and cor- 
rected edition. 

Whatever may have been the principle on which 
the cyclic poems were originally strung together, seyarethe 

1 . .1 . ’ 11 j only poems 

they are all now lost, except those two unnvalled of the cycle 
diamonds, whose brightness, dimming all the rest, 
has alone suflSced to confer imperishable glory even 
upon the earliest phase of Grecian life. It has been 
the natural privilege of the Iliad and Odyssey, from 
the rise of Grecian pliilology down to the present 
day, to provoke an intense curiosity, which, even in 
the historical and literary days of Greece, there 
were no assured facts to satisfy. These composi- 
tions are the monuments of an age essentially reli- 
gious and poetical, but essentially also unphiloso- 
phical, unreflecting and unrecording : the nature of 
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Curiosity 
which these 
two poems 
provoke — 
no data to 
satisfy it. 


the case forbids our having any authentic trans- 
mitted knowledge respecting such a period ; and 
the lesson must be learnt, hard and painful though 
it be, that no imaginable reach of critical acumen 
will of itself enable us to discriminate fancy from 
reality, in the absence of a tolerable stock of evi- 
dence. After the numberless comments and acri- 
monious controversies^ to which the Homeric poems 
have given rise, it can hardly be said that any of 
the points originally doubtful have obtained a solu- 
tion such as to command universal acquiescence. 
To glance at all these controversies, however briefly, 
would far transcend the limits of the present work ; 
but the most abridged Grecian history would be in- 
complete without some inquiry respecting the Poet 
(so the Greek critics in their veneration denomi- 


nated Homer), and the productions which pass now, 
or have heretofore passed, under his name. 

Who or what was Horner ? What date is to be 
assigned to him ? What were his compositions ? 

A person, putting these questions to Greeks of 
different towns and ages, would have obtained 
answers widely discrepant and contradictory. Since 
the invaluable labours of Aristarchus and the other 
Alexandrine critics on the text of the Iliad and 


^ It is a memorable illustration of that bitterness which has so much 
disgraced the controversies of literary men in all ages (1 fear we can 
make no exception), when we find Pausanias saying that he had exa- 
mined into the ages of Hesiod and Homer with the most laborious 
scrutiny, but that he knew too w^ell the calumnious dispositions of con- 
temporar)' critics and poets, to declare what conclusion he had come to 
(Paus. ix. 30, 2) : Uept dc Htrtddov t € rjXiKias Kai *Ofir}pov, TroXvirpoy^ 
povptravTi €s to axpi/Seorraroif ov poi ypd<f>€iif r^dv iiria’Tap€V<^ to 
XaiTiov nXXwv rc /cat ov^ rjKio’Tct dcrot kut ipe (irt TTOt^cret rci>v €ir0* 
KaO€ia'Ti^K€(rav. 
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Odyssey, it has indeed been customary to regard 
those two (putting aside the Hymns and a few other 
minor poems) as being the only genuine Homeric 
compositions : and the literary men called Chori- 
zontes, or the Separators, at the head of whom were 
Xenon and Hellanikus, endeavoured still farther to 
reduce the number by disconnecting the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and pointing out that both could not be 
the work of the same author. Throughout the 
whole course of Grecian antiquity, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and the Hymns, have been received 
as Homeric : but if we go back to the time of He- 
rodotus or still earlier, Ave find that several other 
epics also were ascribed to Homer — and there were 
not wanting^ critics, earlier than the Alexandrine 
age, who regarded the whole Epic Cycle, together 
with the satirical poem called jMargit^s, the Batra- 
chomyomachia, and other smaller pieces, as Ho- 
meric works. The cyclic Thebais and the Epigoni 
(whether they be tAA^o separate poems, or the latter 
a second part of the former) were in early days 
currently ascribed to Homer : the same was the 
case with the Cyprian Verses : some even attributed 
to him several other poems ^ the Capture of CEchalia, 
the Lesser Iliad, the Phokais, and the Amazonia. 
The title of the poem called Thebais to be styled 
Homeric depends upon evidence more ancient than 
any which can be [u oduced to authenticate the Iliad 
and Odyssey : for Kallinus, the ancient elegiac 
poet (b.c. 640), mentioned Homer as the author of 
it — and his opinion was shared by many other com- 

’ See the extract of Proclus, in Photius Cod. 239, 

* Suidas. V. ’^Ofjtrfpos ; Eiistath. ad Iliad, ii. p. 330. 
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petent judges From the remarkable description 
given by Herodotus of the expulsion of the rha- 
psodes from Sikyonj by the despot Kleisthenis, in 
the time of Solon (about b.c. 580), we may form a 
probable judgement that the Thebais and the Epi- 
goni were then rhapsodised at Sikyon as Homeric 
productions®. And it is clear from the language of 

* Pausan. ix. 9, 3. The name of Kallinus in that passage seems 
certainly correct : Ta 6c ctti/ ravra (the Thebais j KaXXij^oy, d<j>iK6fjLfvos 
avTa>v is €<f)r}<r€V "O^rjpov tov Troi^aravra ctVat' KaXXiVo) 6e ttoXXoi 

Tc KOI d^Loi Xoyou Kara ravrd eyvaxrav. *Eya) 6c r^v 7rolr)(riv ravrrjv fxcrd 
yc lXm6a Ka\ 'Odvao’^Lav (TraivS /xdXtcrra. 

To the same purpose the author of the Ccrtamen of Hesiod and 
Homer and the pseudo-IIerodotus (Yit. Homer, c. 9). The ’A/u^tapeo) 
c^cXao-ia, alluded to in Suidas as the ])rodiiction of Homer, may be 
reasonably identihcd with the Thebais (Suidas, v/'Oprjpos). 

The cyclograjiher Dionysius, who affirmed that Horner had lived both 
in the Theban and the Trojan wars, must have recognised that poet as 
author of the Thebais as well as of the Iliad (ap. Prod, ad Hesiod, 
p. 3). 

Herodot. v. 67. KXcto-^ci^jjs yap ’Apycioto-t TToXep^cras — Tovro pep, 
payl^^Sovs €7rav(Te ip Sikvcopi dyeopi^eo'^ai, tqjp ^OpT^peioyp cttcwv etveKa, dti 
Apyeioi rc Kai Apyos to. TToXXd ndpra vpviaTai — tovto 6c, rjpMOV ydp rjp 
Kai ccTTi €P avTTj Trj ayopa rap ^LKvoavloJU ' AdpT)(Ttov tov TaXaov, tovtop 
eTTedvprjae o KXeKrdeprjs, iovra 'Apyeiov, cV/SaXcit- ck rrjs xwprjs, HerO- 
dotus then goes on to relate how Kleisthenes carried into effect his pur- 
pose of banishing the hero Adrastus : first, he applied to the Delphian 
Apollo for permission to do so directly and avowedlv ; next, on that 
permission being refused, he made aiiplication to the Thebans to allow 
him to introduce into Sikyon their hero Melamppus, the bitter enemy 
of Adrastus in the old Thclian legend; by their consent, he consecrated 
a chapel to Melanippus in the most commanding part of the Sikyonian 
agora, and then transferred to the newly -imported hero the rites and 
festivals which had before been given to Adrastus. 

Taking in conjunction all the points of this ver)^ curious tale, I ven- 
ture to think that the rhapsodes incurred the ffispleasure of Kleisthenes 
by reciting, not the Homeric lUad, but the Homeric Thebais and Mpi* 
goni. The former does not answer the conditions of the narrative : the 
latter fulfils them accurately. 

1 . It cannot be said even by the utmost latitude of speech, that in the 
Iliad Little else is sung except Argos and the Argeians ” — (“in iUis 
ubique fere nonnisi Argos et Argivi celebrantur is the translation 
of Schweighhauserl ; Argos is rarely mentioned in it, and never exalted 
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Herodotus, that in his time the general opinion 
ascribed to Homer both the Cyprian Verses and the 
Epigoni, though he himself dissents ^ In spite of 
such dissent, however, that historian must have 

into any primary importance : the Argeians, as inhabitants of Argos 
separately, are never noticed at all : that name is applied in the Iliad, 
in common with Achceans and Danaansy only to the general body of 
Greeks — and even apphed to them much less frequently than the name 
of Achcsans. 

2. Adrastus is t\^ace, and only twice, mentioned in the Iliad, as master 
of the wonderful horse Areion and as father-m-law of Tydeus ; but he 
makes no figure in the poem, and attracts no interest. 

Wherefore, though Kleisthenes might have been ever so much in- 
censed against Argos and Adrastus, there seems no reason why he should 
have interdicted the rhapsodes from reciting the Iliad. On the other 
hand, the Theba'is and Epigoni could not fail to provoke him especially. 
For, 

1 . Argos and its inhabitants were the grand subject of the poem, and 
the proclaimed assailants in the expedition against Thebes. Though 
the poem itself is lost, the first line of it has been preser\"ed (Leutsch, 
Theb. Cycl. Reliq. p. 5 ; compare Sophocles, CEd. Col. 380 with 
Scholia), — 

^Apyof aeiSe, ded, TToXuSi-^toi/, i'pdcp apaKTfs, &e. 

2, Adrastus was king of .ii'gos, and the chief of the expedition. 

It is therefore literally true, that ^Vrgos and the Argeians were “ the 
burden of the song ’’ in these two poems. 

To this we may add — 

1. The rhapsodes would have the strongest motive to recite the The- 
bai’s and Epigoni at Siky6n, where Adrastus was worshiped and en- 
joyed so vast a popularity, and where he even attracted to himself the 
choric solemnities which in other towns were given to Dionysus. 

2. The means which Kleisthenes took to get rid of Adrastus indi- 
cates a special reference to the Theba’is : he invited from Tliebes the 
hero Melamppus, the Hfctor of Thebes in that very poem. 

For these reasons I think we may conclude, that the * 0 /iJ 7 />€ia e7rJ7 
alluded to m this very illustrative '^itorv of Herodotus are the Thebais 
ami the Ejiigom, not the Hind. 

^ Ilerodot. ii. 117 : u - 32. The words m which Herodotus inti- 
mates his own dissent from the reigning opinion are treated as spurious 
by F. A. Wolf, and vindicated by Schw eighhauser : whether they be 
admitted or not, the general currency of the opinion adverted to is 
equally evident. 
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conceived the names of Homer and Hesiod to be 
nearly co-extensive with the whole ot the ancient 
epic, otherwise he would hardly have delivered his 
memorable judgement, that they twm w^ere the 
framers of Grecian theogony. 

The many different cities which laid claim to the 
birth of Homer (seven is rather below the truth, 
and Smyrna and Chios are the most prominent 
among them) is well-known, and most of them had 
legends to tell respecting his romantic parentage, 
his alleged blindness, and his life of an itinerant 
bard acquainted with poverty and sorrow*. The 

^ The Life of Homer, which passes falsely under the name of Hero- 
dotus, contains a collection of these different stories : it is supiiosed to 
have been written about the second century after the Clinstian acra, but 
the statements which it furnishes are probably several of them as old as 
Ephorus (compare also Proclus ap. Photium, c. 

The belief in the blindness of Homer is doubtless of far more ancient 
date, since the circumstance appears mentioned in the Homeric Hymn 
to the Delian Apollo, where the bard of (Jhios, in some veiy touching 
lines, recommends himself and his strains to the favour of the Delian 
maidens employed in the worship of Apollo. This hymn is cited by 
Thucydides as unquestionably authentic, and he doubtless accepted the 
lines as a description of the personal condition and relations of the au- 
thor of the Iliad and Odyssey (Thucyd. hi. 104) : Simonides of Keos 
also calls Homer a Chian (Frag, 69, Selmcidewin). 

There w^ere also tales which represented Homer as the contemporary, 
the cousin, and the rival in recited composition, of Hesiod, who (it was 
pretended) had vanquished him. See the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, 
annexed to the works of the latter (p. 314, ed. Gottling ; and Plutarch, 
Conviv. Sept. Sapient, c. 10), in which also various stories respecting 
the life of Homer are scattered. The emperor Hadrian consulted the 
Delphian oracle to know who Homer was : the answer of the priestess 
reported him to be a native of Ithaca, the son of Telemachus and Epi- 
kaste, daughter of Nestor (Certamen Horn, et Hes. p. 314). The 
author of this Certamen tells us that the authority of the Delphian oracle 
deserves implicit confidence. 

Hellanikus, Damastes, and Pherekyd^s traced both Homer and 
Hesiod up to Orpheus, through a pedigree of ten generations (see Stan, 
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discrepancies of statement respecting the date of 
his reputed existence are no less worthy of remark ; 
for out of the eight different epochs assigned to 
him, the oldest differs from the most recent by a 
period of 460 years. 

Thus conflicting would have been the answers 
returned in different portions of the Grecian world 
to any questions respecting the person of Homer. 
But there were a poetical gens (fraternity or guild) 
in the Ionic island of Chios, who, if the question 
had been put to them, would have answered in 
another manner. To them Homer was not a mere 
antecedent man, of kindred nature with themselves, 
but a divine or semi-divine eponymus and proge- 
nitor, whom they worshiped in their gentile sacri- 
fices, and in whose ascendent name and glory the 
individuality of every member of the gens was 
merged. The compositions of each separate Ho- 
m^rid, or the combined efforts of many of them in 
conjunction, were the works of Homer: the name 
of the individual bard perishes and his authorship 
is forgotten, but the common gentile father lives 
and grows in renown, from generation to genera- 
tion, by the genius of his self-renewing sons. 


Nothing 
known, and 
endless di- 
versity of 
opinion, re- 
specting the 
person and 
date of 
Homer. 

Poetical 
Gens of the 
Homerids. 


Fragment. Hellanic. fr. 75-144 ; compare also Lobeck’s remarks — 
Aglaophamus, p. 322-^n the subject of these genealogies). The com- 
putations of these authors earlier than Herodotus are of value, because 
they illustrate the habits of mind in which Grecian chronologj^ began : 
the genealogy might be easily continued backward to any length in the 
past. To trace Homer up to Orpheus, however, would not have been 
consonant to the belief of the Homerids. 

The contentions of the different cities which disputed for the birth 
of Homer, and indeed all the legendary anecdotes circulated in anti- 
quity respecting the poet, are copiously discussed in Welcker, Der 
Epische Kyklos (p. 194-199). 

VOL. n. N 
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Such was the conception entertained of Homer 
by the poetical gens called Homeridse or Hom^rids ; 
and in the general obscurity of the whole case, 
I lean towards it as the most plausible conception. 
Homer is not only the reputed author of the various 
compositions emanating from the gentile members, 
but also the recipient of the many different legends 
and of the divine genealogy, which it pleases their 
imagination to confer upon him. Such manufacture 
of fictitious personality, and such perfect incorpora- 
tion of the entities of religion and fancy with the 
real world, is a process familiar and even habitual in 
the retrospective vision of the Greeks'. 

It is to be remarked that the poetical gens here 
brought to view, the Hom^rids, are of indisputable 
authenticity. Their existence and their considera- 
tions were maintained down to the historical times 
in the island of Chios If the Hom^rids were still 
conspicuous even in the days of Akusilaus, Pindar, 
Hellanikus and Plato, when their productive inven- 
tion had ceased, and when they had become only 
guardians and distributors, in common with others, 
of the treasures bequeathed by their predecessors 
— far more exalted must their position have been 

' Even Aristotle ascribed to Homer a divine parentage : a damsel of 
the isle of los, pregnant by some god, was carried off by pirates to 
Smyrna at the time of the Ionic emigration, and there gave birth to the 
poet (Aristotel. ap. Plutarch. Vit. Homer, p. 1059). 

Plato seems to have considered Homer as having been an itinerant 
rhapsode, poor and almost friendless (Republ. p. 600). 

* Pindar, Nem. ii. 1, and Scholia; Akusilaus, Fragm. 31, Didot ; Har- 
pokration, v. ; Hellanie. Fr. 55, Didot ; Strabo, xiv. p. 645. 

It seems by a passage of Plato (Phaedrus, p. 252), that the Hom^rid® 
professed to possess unpublished verses of their ancestral poet — 
dTTO^eVa. Compare Plato, Republic, p 599, and Isocrat. Helen, p. 218. 
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three centuries before, while they were still the 
inspired creators of epic novelty, and when the 
absence of writing assured to them the undisputed 
monopoly of their own compositions^ 

Homer, then, is no individual man, but the di- 
vine or heroic father (the ideas of worship and 
ancestry coalescing, as they constantly did in the 
Grecian mind) of the gentile Hom^rids, and he is 
the author of the Thebais, the Epigoni, the Cyprian 
Verses, the Prooems or Hymns, and other poems, in 
the same sense in which he is the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey — assuming that these various compo- 

* Nitzsch (De Historia Homeri, Fascic. 1, p. 128, Fascic. 2. p. 71 )> and 
Ulrici (Geschichte der Epi&ch. Poesie, vol. i. p. 240-381) question the 
antiquity of the Homerid gens, and limit their hmctions to simple reciters, 
denying that they ever composed songs or poems of their own. Yet these 
gentes, such as the Euneida*, the Lykomidee, the Butadae, the Talthy- 
biad?e, the descendants of Cheiron at Pelion, &c., the Ilesychidae (Schol. 
Sophocl. CEdip. Col. 489) (the acknowledged parallels of the Home- 
ridsc), may be surely all considered as belonging to the earliest known 
elements of Grecian history : rarely at least, if ever, can such gens, with 
its tripartite character of civil, religious and professional, be shown to 
have commenced at any recent period. And in the early times, composer 
and singer were one person : often at least, though probably not always, 
the bard combined both fimctions. The Homeric dotS^r sings his own 
compositions; and it is reasonable to imagine that many of the early 
Hom^rids did the same. 

See Niebuhr, Romisch. Gesch. vol. i. p. 324 ; and the treatise, Ueber 
die Sikeler in der Odyssee — in the Rheinisches Museum, 1828, p. 257 ; 
and Boeckh, in the Index of Contents to his Lectures of 1834. 

“ The Sage Vyasa ( observes Professor Wilson, System of Hindu My- 
thology, Introd. p. Ixii.) is represented, not as the author, hut as the 
arranger aujl compiler of the Vedas and the Puranas. Ilis name de- 
notes his character, meaning the arranger or distributor (Welcker gives 
the same meaning to the name Homer ) ; and the recurrence of many 
Vyasas, — many individuals who new modelled the Hindu scriptures, — 
has nothing in it that is improbable, except the fabulous intervals by 
which their labours are separated.^’ Individual authorship and the 
thirst of personal distinction are in this case also buried under one great 
and common name, as in the case of Homer. 

N 2 
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sitions emanate, as perhaps they may, from different 
individuals numbered among the Hom^rids. But 
this disallowance of the historical personality of 
Homer is quite distinct from the question, with 
which it has been often confounded, whether the 
Iliad and Odyssey are originally entire poems, and 
whether by one author or otherwise. To us, the 
name of Homer means these two poems, and little 
else: we desire to know as much as can be learnt 
respecting their date, their original composition, 
their preservation, and their mode of communica- 
tion to the public. All these questions are more 
or less complicated one with the other. 

Concerning the date of the poems, we have no 
other information except the various affirmations, 
respecting the age of Homer, which differ among 
themselves (as I have before observed) by an inter- 
val of 460 years, and which for the most part de 
termine the date of Homer by reference to some 
other event, itself fabulous and unauthenticated — 
such as the Trojan war, the Return of the Hera- 
kleids, or the Ionic migration. Krat^s placed Ho- 
mer earlier than the Return of the Herakleids and 
less than eighty years after the Trojan war : Erato- 
sthenes put him 100 years after the Trojan war : 
Aristotle, Aristarchus and Castor made his birth 
contemporary with the Ionic migration, while Apol- 
loddrus brings him down to 100 years after that 
event, or 240 years after the taking of Troy. Thu- 
cydides assigns to him a date much subsequent to 
the Trojan warh On the other hand, Theopompus 
and Euphorion refer his age to the far more recent 
^ Thucyd, i. 3. 
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period of the Lydian king Gyg^s (Ol. 18-23, 
B.c. 708-688), and put him 500 years after the 
Trojan epoch'. What were the grounds of these 
various conjectures, we do not know, though in the 
statements of Kratls and Eratosthenes, we may 
pretty well divine. But the oldest dictum preserved 
to us respecting the date of Homer — meaning 
thereby the date of the Iliad and Odyssey — appears 
to me at the same time the most credible, and the 
most consistent with the general history of the 
ancient epic. Herodotus places Homer 400 years 
before himself ; taking his departure, not from any 
fabulous event, but from a point of real and au- 
thentic time®. Four centuries anterior to Hero- 
dotus would be a period commencing with 880 b.c. : 
so that the composition of the Homeric poems 
would thus fall in a space between 850 and 800 b.c. 
We may gather from the language of Herodotus 
that this was his own judgement, opposed to a 

* See the statements and citations respecting the age of Homer, col- 
lected in Mr. Clinton’s Chronology, vol. i. p. 146. He prefers the view 
of Aristotle, and places the Iliad and Odyssey a century earlier than I am 
inclined to do, — 940-92/ b.c. 

Krates probably placed the poet anterior to the Return of the Hera- 
kleids, because the Iliad makes no mention of Dorians in Peloponnesus ; 
Eratosthen^ may be supposed to have grounded his date on the pas- 
sage of the Iliad which mentions the three generations descended from 
iEneas. We should have been glad to know the grounds of the very low 
date assigned by Theopompus and Euphorion. 

The Pseudo- Herodotus, in his life of Homer, puts the birth of the 
poet 16S years after the Trojan war. 

* Ilerodot. ii. 53. Herakleides Ponticus aifirmed that Lykurgus had 
brought into Peloponnesus the Homeric poems, which had before been 
unknown out of Ionia. The supposed epoch of Lykimgus has some- 
times been employed to sustain the date here assigned to the Homeric 
poems ; but everything respecting Lykurgfiis is too doubtful to serve as 
evidence in other inquiries. 


Date as- 
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current opinion which assigned the poet to an 
earlier epoch. 

Probable To place the Iliad and Odyssey at some periods 
Iliad and between 850 b.c. and 776 b.c., appears to me more 
tweersso^* probable than any other date, anterior or posterior 
snd776B.c. — more probable than the latter, because we are 
justified in believing these two poems to be older 
than Arktinus, who comes shortly after the first 
Olympiad — more probable than the former, because 
the farther we push the poems back, the more do 
we enhance the wonder of their preservation, al- 
ready sufficiently great, down from such an age and 
society to the historical times. 

Epic poems The mode in which these poems, and indeed all 
assembled pocms, epic as Well as lyric, down to the age (pro- 
not read^by bably) of Pcisistratus, were circulated and brought 
to bear upon the public, deserves particular atten- 
tion. They were not read by individuals alone and 
apart, but sung or recited at festivals or to assem- 
bled companies. This seems to be one of the few 
undisputed facts with regard to the great poet : for 
even those who maintain that the Iliad and Odys- 
sey were preserved by means of writing, seldom 
contend that they were read. 

In appreciating the effect of the poems, we must 
always take account of this great difference be- 
tween early Greece and our own times — between 
the congregation mustered at a solemn festival, 
stimulated by community of sympathy, listening to 
a measured and musical recital from the lips of 
trained bards or rhapsodes, whose matter was sup- 
posed to have been inspired by the Muse — and the 
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solitary reader with a manuscript before him ; such 
manuscript being, down to a very late period in 
Greek literature, indifferently written, without di- 
vision into parts and without marks of punctuation. 
As in the case of dramatic performances in all ages, 
so in that of the early Grecian epic — a very large 
proportion of its impressive effect was derived from 
the talent of the reciter and the force of the general 
accompaniments, and would have disappeared alto- 
gether in solitary reading. Originally, the bard 
sung his own epical narrative, commencing with a 
prooemium or hymn to one of the gods^ : his pro- 
fession was separate and special, like that of the 
carpenter, the leech, or the prophet: his manner 
and enunciation must have required particular train- 
ing no less than his imaginative faculty. His cha- 
racter presents itself in the Odyssey as one highly 
esteemed ; and in the Iliad, even Achilles does not 
disdain to touch the lyre with his own hands, and 
to sing heroic deeds^. Not only did the Iliad and 

* The Homeric hymns are prooems of this sort, some very short, con- 
sisting only of a few lines — others of considerable length. The Hymn 
(or rather one of the two hj-mns) to Apollo is cited by Thucydides as 
the Prooem of Apollo. 

The Hymns to Aphrodite, Apollo, Hermes, D^m^ter and IHonysus, 
are genuine epical narratives. Hermann (Prsef. ad Hjmn. p. Ixxxix.) 
pronounces the Hymn to Aphrodite to be the oldest and most genuine : 
portions of the H\mn to Apollo fHerm. p. xx.) are also very old, but 
both that hymn and the others are largely inter j>olated. His opinion 
respecting these interpolations, however, is (lisj)uted by Franke (Praefat. 
ad Hymn. Homeric, p. ix.-xix, ) ’; and the distinction between what is 
genuine and what is spurious depends upon criteria not ver\' distinctly 
assignable. Compare Ulnci, Gesch. der Ep. Poes. p. 385-391. 

^ Phemius, Demodokus, and the nameless bard who guarded the 
fidelity of KUtaemn^stra, hear out this position (Odyss. i. 155 ; iii. 267 ; 
\aii. 490; xxi. 330 ; Achilles in Iliad, ix. 190). • 

A degree of inviolabihty seems attached to the person of the bard as 
well as to that of the herald (Odyss. xxii. 355-357)* 
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Odyssey, and the poems embodied in the Epic 
Cycle, produce all their impression and gain all 
their renown by this process of oral delivery, but 
even the lyric and choric poets who succeeded them 
were known and felt in the same way by the general 
public, even after the full establishment of habits of 
reading among lettered men. While in the case of 
the epic, the recitation or singing had been ex- 
tremely simple and the measure comparatively Jittle 
diversified, with no other accompaniment than that 
of the four-stringed harp — all the variations super- 
induced upon the original hexameter, beginning 
with the pentameter and iambus, and proceeding 
step by step to the complicated strophes of Pindar 
and the tragic writers, still left the general effect of 
the poetry greatly dependent upon voice and ac- 
companiments, and pointedly distinguished from 
mere solitary reading of the words. And in the 
dramatic poetry, the last in order of time, the de- 
clamation and gesture of the speaking actor alter- 
nated with the song and dance of the Chorus, and 
with the instruments of musicians, the whole being 
.set off by imposing visible decorations. Now both 
dramatic effect and song are familiar in modern 
times, so that every man knows the difference be- 
tween reading the words and hearing them under 
the appropriate circumstances : but poetry, as such, 
is, and has now long been, so exclusively enjoyed 
by reading, that it requires an especial memento to 
bring us back to the time when the Iliad and 
Odyssey were addressed only to the ear and feel- 
ings of tL promiscuous and sympathising multitude. 
Readers there were none, at least until the century 
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preceding Sol6n and Peisistratus : from that time 
forward, they gradually increased both in number 
and influence ; though doubtless small, even in the 
most literary period of Greece, as compared with 
modern European society. So far as the produc- 
tion of beautiful epic poetry was concerned, how- 
ever, the select body of instructed readers furnished 
a less potent stimulus than the unlettered and listen- 
ing crowd of the earlier periods. The poems of 
Chcerilus and Antimachus, towards the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, though admired by erudite men, 
never acquired popularity ; and the emperor Ha- 
drian failed in his attempt to bring the latter poet 
into fashion at the expense of Homer h 

It will be seen by what has been here stated, that class 

that class of men, who formed the medium of com- of rha- 
psodes, 

munication between the verse and the ear, were of singers and 
the highest importance in the ancient world, and 
especially in the earlier periods of its career — the 
bards and rhapsodes for the epic, the singers for 

^ Spartian. Vit. Hadrian, p. 8 ; Dio Cass. Ixix. 4 ; Pint. Tim, c. 36. 

There are some good observations on this point in Nake’s comments 
on Choerilus, ch. viii. p. 59; — 

“ Habet hoc epica poesis, vera ilia, cujus perfectissimam normam 
agnoscimus Homericam — habet hoc proprium, ut non in possessione 
virorum eruditorum, sed quasi viva sit et coram populo recitanda : ut 
cum populo crescat, et si populus Deonim et antiquorum heroum faci- 
nora, quod pra?oi])uum est epicae poeseos argumentum, audire et secum 
repetere <Iedidicerit, obmutescat. Id vero turn factum est in Gnccia, 
quum poj)ulu& ua fctate, quam pueritiam diccre possis, peracta, jjartim 
ad res scnas tri'^tesque, political inaximc — casque multo, quam antea, 
impeditiores — abstraliebatur : ])artiin ej)icic jioescos pertsesus, ex aliis 
poeseos genenbus, quae turn nascebantur, novum et diversum oblecta- 
menti genus primo praesagire, sibi, deinde haunre, coepit.” 

Nake remarks too that the splendidissima et propria Homericae poe- 
seos aetas, ca quae s{>onte quasi sua inter populum et quasi cum populo 
viverct,*’ rUd not reach below Peisistratus. It did not, I think, reach 
even so low as that period. 
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the lyric, the actors and singers jointly with the 
dancers for the chorus and drama. The lyric and 
dramatic poets taught with their own lips the de- 
livery of their compositions, and so prominently 
did this business of teaching present itself to the 
view of the public, that the name Didaskalia, by 
which the dramatic exhibition was commonly de- 
signated, derived from thence its origin. 

Among the number of rhapsodes who frequented 
the festivals at a time when Grecian cities were 
multiplied and easy of access, for the recitation of 
the ancient epic, there must have been of course 
great differences of excellence ; but that the more 
considerable individuals of the class were elabo- 
rately trained and highly accomplished in the exer- 
cise of their profession, we may assume as certain. 
But it happens that Sokrates with his two pupils 
Plato and Xenophon speak contemptuously of their 
merits, and many persons have been disposed, 
somewhat too readily, to admit this sentence of 
condemnation as conclusive, without taking account 
of the point of view from which it was deliveredh 

1 Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 2, 10; and Sympos. iii. (b Our^d tl ovv 

iOvos ^'KiOt^repov pa^dboav, ArjXov yap 6ri ras vTTOvoias ovk fV / oray - 

rat. 2v ^Tr](Tip^p6T<a re kuI 'Ava^ipauBpa Kai aXXotff rroWolf ttoXu 
deBaxas dpyvpiop, taare ovSev ae Td)P ttoXXoO XeKrjOe, 

These inrovoiai are the hidden meanings or allegories which a certain 
set of philosophers undertook to discover in Homer, and w hich the 
rhapsodes were no way called upon to study. 

The Platonic dialogue called Ion ascribes to Ion the double function 
of a rhapsode or impressive reciter, and a critical expositor of the poet 
(Isokrates also indicates the same double character in the rhapsodes of 
his time — Panathenaic, p. 240) ; but it conveys no solid grounds for a 
mean estimate of the class of rhapsodes, while it attests remarkably 
the striking effect produced by their recitation (c. 6. p. 535). That this 
class of men came to combine the habit of expository comment on the 
poet with their original profession of reciting, proves the tendencies of 
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These philosophers considered Homer and other 
poets with a view to instruction, ethical doctrine, 
and virtuous practice ; they analysed the characters 
whom the poet described, sifted the value of the 
lessons conveyed, and often struggled to discover a 
hidde/i meaning, where they disapproved that which 
was apparent. When they found a man like the 
rhapsode, who professed to impress the Homeric 
narrative upon an audience, and yet either never 
meddled at all, or meddled unsuccessfully, with the 
business of exposition, they treated him with con- 
tempt ; indeed Sokrat^s depreciates the poets them- 
selves much upon the same principle, as dealing 
with matters of which they could render no rational 
account h It was also the habit of Plato and 
Xenophon to disparage generally professional exer- 
tion of talent for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, 
contrasting it often in an indelicate manner with 
the gratuitous teaching and ostentatious poverty of 
their master. But we are not warranted in judging 
the rhapsodes by such a standard. Though they 
were not philosophers or moralists, it was their 
province — and it had been so, long before the philo- 
sophical point of view was opened — to bring their 

tlie age ; probably it also brought them into rivalry with the philoso- 
phers. 

The grounds taken by Aiistotle (Problem, xxx. 10; comj)are Aid. 
Gellius, XX. 14) against the actors, singers, musicians, &c. of his time 
are more serious, and have more tiie air of truth. 

If it he correct m Lehrs {^de Studiis Aristarchi, Diss. ii. p. 46) to 
identify those early glossographers of Horner, \Uiose explanations the 
Alexandrine critics so severely eouilernned, with the rhapsodes, this only 
proves that the rhapsodes had come to undertake a double duty, of 
which their predecessors before Solon would never have dreamt. 

Plato, Apolog. Socrat. p. 22. c. /. 
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poet home to the bosoms and emotions of an as- 
sembled crowd, and to penetrate themselves with 
his meaning so far as was suitable for that purpose, 
adapting to it the appropriate graces of action and 
intonation. In this their genuine task they were 
valuable members of the Grecian community, and 
seem to have possessed all the qualities necessary 
for success. 

These rhapsodes, the successors of the primitive 
Aoedi or Bards, seem to have been distinguished 
from them by the discontinuance of all musical ac- 
companiment. Originally, the bard sung, enliven- 
ing the song with occasional touches of the simple 
four-stringed harp : his successor the rhapsode, re- 
cited, holding in his hand nothing hut a branch of 
laurel, and depending for effect upon voice and 
manner, — a species of musical and rhythmical de- 
clamation \ which gradually increased in vehement 
emphasis and gesticulation until it approached to 

‘ Aristotel. Poetic, c. 47 ; Welcker, Der Episch. Kyklos ; Ueber den 
Vortrag der Homerischen Gedichte, pp. 34(M06^ which collects all the 
facts respecting the Aoedi and the rhapsodes. Unfortunately the as- 
certained points are very few. 

The laurel branch in the hand of the singer or reciter (for the tw(^ 
expressions are often confounded) seems to have been pecuhar to the 
recitation of Homer and Hesiod (Hesiod, Theog. 30 ; Schol. ad Aristo- 
phan. Nub. 1367. Pausan. x. 7, -)• “ Poemataomne genus (says Apit- 

leius, Florid, p. 122, Bipont.) apta virgce, lyrse, socco, cothurno.” 

Not only Homer and Hesiod, but also Archilochus, were recited by 
rhapsodes (Athenae. xii. 620; also Plato, Legg. ii. p. 658). Consult, 
besides, Nitzsch, He HistoriEi Homeri, Fascic. 2. p. 114 seq., respecting 
the rhapsodes; and O. Muller, History of the Literature of Ancient 
Greece, ch. iv. s. 3. 

The ideas of singing and speech are however often confounded, in 
reference to any verse solemnly and emphatically delivered (Thucydid. 
11.53) — (l)d<rKovr€s oi Trpeo-^vTtpoi noKat qbi AwpiaKOS irdKt- 
pos KOI \oip6s dp avTm. And the rhapsodes are said to sing Homer 
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that of the dramatic actor. At what time this 
change took place, or whether the two different 
inodes of enunciating the ancient epic may for a 
certain period have gone on simultaneously, we 
have no means of determining. Hesiod receives 
from the Muse a branch of laurel, as a token of his 
ordination into their service, which marks him for 
a rhapsode ; while the ancient bard with his harp 
is still recognised in the Homeric Hymn to the 
Delian Apollo, as efficient and popular at the Pan- 
ionic festivals in the island of Delos ^ Perhaps the 

(Plato, Eryxias, c. 13 ; Hesych, v. Bpavpavloii) ; Strabo (i. p. 18) has 
a good passage upon song and speech. 

William Grimm (Deutsche Heldensage, p. 373) supposes the ancient 
German heroic romances to have been recited or declaimed in a similar 
manner with a simple accompaniment of the harp, as the Servian heroic 
lays are even at this time delivered. 

Fauriel also tells us, respecting the French Carlo vingian Epic (Ro- 
mans de Chevalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, xiii. p. 55^1) : “The ro- 
mances of the 12th and 13th centuries were really sung: the jongleur 
invited his audience toheara6e//e chanson (Thistoire , — ‘ le mot chanter 
ne manque jamais dans la formule initiale/ — and it is to be understood 
literally : the music was simple and intermittent, more like a recitative ; 
the jongleur carried a rebek, or violin with three strings, an Ai-abic in- 
strument ; when he wished to rest his voice, he played an air or ritour- 
nelle upon this ; he went thus about from place to place, and the ro- 
mances had no existence among the {>eople except through the aid and 
recitation of these jongleurs.’’ 

It appears that there had once been rhapsodic exhibifeons at the fes- 
tivals of Dionysus, but they were discontinued (Klearchus ap. Athense. 
vii. p. 275 ) — probably superseded by the dithyramb and the tragedy. 

The etvmologv' of pay\t<ohoi is a disputed point : Welcker traces it to 
most cntics derive it from pdirTtiu which O. Miiller ex- 

plains “ to denote the coupling together of verses w ithout any consider- 
able divisions or pauses, — the even, unbroken, continuous flow of the 
epic poem,” as contrasted with the strophic o^horic periods (/. c.). 

* Homer, Hymn to Apoll. 170. The KiOapis, opxg^p-os, are 

constantly put together in that hymn : evidently the instrumental ac- 
companiment w as essential to the hymns at the Ionic festival. Com- 
pare also the Hymn to Hermes (430), where the function ascribed to 
the Muses can hardly be understood to include non-musical recitation. 
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improvements made in the harp, to which three 
strings, in addition to the original four, were at- 
tached by Terpander (b.c. 660), and the growing 
complication of instrumental music generally, may 
have contributed to discredit the primitive accom- 
paniment, and thus to promote the practice of 
recital : the story, that Terpander himself composed 
music not only for hexameter poems of his own, 
but also for those of Homer, seems to indicate that 
the music which preceded him was ceasing to find 
favour'. By whatever steps the change from the 
bard to the rhapsode took place, certain it is that 
before the time of Solon, the latter was the recog- 
nised and exclusive organ of the old Epic ; some- 
times in short fragments before private companies, 
by single rhapsodes — sometimes several rhapsodes 
in continuous succession at a public festival. 

Respecting the mode in which the Homeric 
poems were preserved, during the two centuries 
(or as some think, longer interval) between their 
original composition and the period shortly pre- 

The Hymn to Hermes is more recent than Terpander, inasmuch as it 
mentions the seven strings of the lyre, v, 50. 

' Terpander — see Plutarch, de Musica, c. 3-4 ; the facts respecting 
him are collected in Plehn’s Lesbiaca, pp. 140-160 ; but very little can 
be authenticated. 

Stesander at the Pythian festivals sang the Homeric battles, with a 
harp accompaniment of his own composition (Athenae. xiv. p. 638). 

The principal testimonies respecting the rhapsodising of the Homeric 
poems at Athens, chiefly at the Panathenaic festival, are Isokrates, 
Panegyric, p. 74 ; Lycurgus contra Leocrat. p. 161 ; Plato, Hipparch. 
p. 228; Di(^n. Laert. Yit, Solon, i. 57- 

Inscriptions attest th^'hapsodising continued in great esteem, down 
to a late period of the historical age, both at Chios and Te6s, especially 
the former : it was the subject of competition by trained youth, and of 
prizes for the victor, at periodical religious solemnities : see Corp. 
Inscript. Boeckh, No, ^14-3088. 
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ceding Sol6n — and respecting their original com- 
position and subsequent changes — there are wide 
differences of opinion among able critics. Were 
they preserved with, or without, being written? 
Was the Iliad originally composed as one poem, 
and the Odyssey in like manner, or is each of them 
an aggregation of parts originally self-existent and 
unconnected? Was the authorship of each poem 
single-headed or many-headed ? 

Either tacitly or explicitly, these questions have 
been generally coupled together and discussed with 
reference to each other, by inquiries into the Ho- 
meric poems ; though Mr. Payne Knight’s Prole- 
gomena have the merit of keeping them distinct. 
Half a century ago, the acute and valuable Prole- 
gomena of F. A. Wolf, turning to account the 
Venetian Scholia which had then been recently 
published, first opened philosophical discussion as 
to the history of the Homeric text. A considerable 
part of that dissertation (though by no means the 
whole) is employed in vindicating the position, pre- 
viously announced by Bentley amongst others, that 
the separate constituent portions of the Iliad and 
Odyssey had not been cemented together into any 
compact body and unchangeable order until the 
days of Peisistratus, in the sixth century before 
Christ. As a step towards that conclusion, Wolf 
maintained that no written copies of either poem 
could be shown to have existed during the earlier 
times to which their composition is referred — and 
that without writing, neither the perfect symmetry 
of so complicated a work could have been originally 
conceived by any poet, nor, if realised by him. 
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transmitted with assurance to posterity. The abs- 
ence of easy and convenient writing, such as must 
be indispensably supposed for long manuscripts, 
among the early Greeks, was thus one of the points 
in Wolfs case against the primitive integrity of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. By Nitzsch and other leading 
opponents of Wolf, the connection of the one with^ 
the other seems to have been accepted as he origi- 
nally put it, and it has been considered incumbent 
on those, who defended the ancient aggregate cha- 
racter of the Iliad and Odyssey, to maintain that 
they were written poems from the beginning. 

To me it appears that the architectonic functions, 
ascribed by Wolf to Peisistratus and his associates 
in reference to the Homeric poems, are nowise ad- 
missible. But much would undoubtedly be gained 
towards that view of the question, if it could be 
shown that in order to controvert it, we were driven 
to the necessity of admitting long wTitten poems in 
the ninth century before the Christian aera. Few 
things, in my opinion, can be more improbable : and 
Mr. Payne Knight, opposed as he is tothe Wolfian 
hypothesis, admits this no less than Wolf himself h 
The traces of writing in Greece, even in the seventh 


^ Knight, Prolegom, Horn. c. xxxviii.*-xl. “ Hand tamen ullum Ho- 
mericorum carminum exemplar Pisistrati seculo antiquius extitisse, aut 
sexcentesimo prius anno ante C.N. sciiptum fuisse, facile credam : rara 
• enim et perdifficilis erat iis temporibus scriptura ob penuiiam material 
scnbendo idoneae, quum literas aut lapidibus exarare, aut tabulis ligneis 

aut laminis meta]li%bcuju8 insculpere oporteret Atque ideo memo- 

liter retenta sunt, et bsec et alia veterum poetarum carmiua, et per urbes 
et vicos et in piincipum virorum aedibus, decantata a rhapsodis. Neque 
mirandum est, ea per tot saecula sic integra conservata esse, quoniam — 
per eos tradita erant, qui ab omnibus Graeciae et coluniarum regibus et 
civitatibus mercede satis ampl^ conduct!, omnia sua studia in iis edis- 
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century before the Christian lera, are exceedingly 
trifling. We have no remaining inscription earlier 
than the 40th Olympiad, and the early inscriptions 
are rude and unskilfully executed : nor can we gven 
assure ourselves whether Archilochus, Simonides 
of Amorgus, Kallinus, Tyrtaeus, Xanthus, and the 
other early elegiac and lyric poets, committed 
their compositions to writing, or at what time the 
practice of doing so became familiar. The first 
positive ground, which authorises us to presume 
the existence of a manuscript of Homer, is in the 
famous ordinance of Solon with regard to the 
rhapsodes at the Panathenaea ; but for what length 
of time, previously, manuscripts had existed, we 
are unable to say. 

Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have 
been written from the beginning, rest their case, not 
upon positive proofs — nor yet upon the existing 
habits of society with regard to poetry, for they 
admit generally that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
not read, but recited and heard — but upon the 
supposed necessity that there must have been 

cendis, retinendis, et rite recitandis, confcrebant.'’ Compare Wolf, 
Prolegom. xxiv.-xxv. 

The evidences of early WTiting among the Greeks, and of written 
poems even anterior to Homer, may be seen collected in Krcuser ( Vor- 
fragen iiebcr Horaeros, p. 127-159, Frankfort 1S2S). His proofs 
appoar to me altogether inconclusive. Nitzseli maintains the same 
opinion 'Ulster. Ilomcri, Fasc. i. ''Crt. xi. xvii. xmii.' — in in\ opiiiKui. 
not more successfully : nor docs Franz s Fpigva]>hicc Grici*. Tntrod. s. iv.) 
produce any new argunuuits. 

I do not (piite subscnbe to Mr. Knight’s language, when he says that 
there is nothing ironderfut in the long pres»eiTatiou of the Homeric 
IK>ems unwritten. It is enough to maintain that the existence and 
practical use of long manuscripts by all the rhapsode‘% under the con- 
dition and circumstances of the 8th and 9th centuries among the 
Greeks, would be a greater wonder. 
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manuscripts ^ to ensure the preservation of the 
poems, — the unassisted memory of reciters being 
neither sufScient nor trustworthy. But here we 
only escape a smaller difficulty by running into a 
greater ; for the existence of trained bards, gifted 
with extraordinary memory, is far less astonishing 
than that of long manuscripts in an age essentially 
non-reading and non^writing, and when even suit- 
able instruments and materials for the process are 
not obvious. Moreover there is a strong positive 
reason for believing that the bard was under no 
necessity of refreshing his memory by consulting a 
manuscript. For if such had been the fact, blind- 
ness wmuld have been a disqualification for the pro- 
fession, wdiich we know that it was not; as well 
from the example of Demodokus in the Odyssey, 
as from that of the blind bard of Chios, in the 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, whom Thucydides, as 
well as the general tenor of Grecian legend, iden- 
tifies with Homer himselP. The author of that 
Hymn, be he who he may, could never have de- 
scribed a blind man as attaining the utmost perfec- 
tion in his art, if he had been conscious that the 
memory of the bard was only maintained by con- 
stant reference to the manuscript in his chest. 

^ See this argument strongly ])ut by Nitzscli, in the prefatory remarks 
at the beginning of his second volume of Commentaries on the Odyssey 
(p. x.-xxix.). He takes great pains to discard all idea that the poems 
were written in order to be read. To the same purpose Franz (Fpi- 
graphice Grace. I^rod. p, 32), who adopts Nitzsch’s positions,— “ Au- 
dituris enim, non meturis, carmina parahant.” 

2 Odyss. vdii. 65; Hymn, ad Apoll. 1/2; Pseudo-Herodot. Vit. Ho- 
mer. c. 3; Thucyd. iii. 104. 

Various commentators on Homer imagined that under the misfortune 
of Demodokus the poet in reality described his own (Schol. ad Odyss. 
1. 1. ; Maxim. Tat. xxxviii. 1). 
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Nor will it be found, after all, that the effort of 
memory required either from bards or rhapsodes, 
even for the longest of these old epic poems, — 
though doubtless great, was at all superhuman. 
Taking the case with reference to the entire Iliad 
and Odyssey, we know that there were educated 
gentlemen at Athens who could repeat both poems 
by heart': but in the professional recitations, we 

* Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 5. Compare, respecting the laborious disci- 
pline of the Gallic Druids, and the number of imuritten verses which 
they retained in their memories, Caesar, B. G. vi. 14 j Mela, in. 2 ; also 
Wolf, Prolegg, s. xxiv. and Herod, ii. 77> about the prodigious memory 
of the Egyptian priests at Heliopolis. 

I transcribe, from the interesting Discours of M. Fauriel (prefixed to 
his Chants Populaires de la Grece Moderne, Paris 1824), a few parti- 
culars respecting the number, the mnemonic power, and the popularity 
of those itinerant singers or rhapsodes who frequent the festivals or 
paneyhyris of modem Greece : it is curious to learn that this profession 
is habitually exercised by blind men fp. xc. seq.), 

‘‘ Les aveugles exerccnt cn Grece une profession qui les rend non 
seulement agr cables, mais necessaires ; le caractere, T imagination, et 
la condition dii peuple, etant ce qu'ils soiit : c’est la profession de 

chanteurs ambulans Us sont dans Tusagc, tant sur le continent 

que dans les lies, de la Grcce, d’aiipremfrc par coeur le plus grand 
nombre qu’ils peuveut de chansons populaires de tout genre et <le toute 
epoque. Quelqucs uns finisseut par en savoir une quant ite jirodigieuse, 
et tons en savcnt bcaucoup. Avec ce tresor dans leur inemoire, ils 
Bont toujours en marche, traversent la Grece en tout sens ; ils s’en vont 
de ville en vUle» de village en village, chantant a Pauditoire qui se forme 
aussitdt autour d’eux, partout oh iU se montrent, celles de leurs chan- 
sons qu’ils jugent eonvenir le mieux, suit h la locality, soit a la circon- 
stauce, et resolvent une petite retribution qui fait tout leur revenu. 
Ils oat rail’ de cherclier tie preference, en tout lieu, la pavtie la plus 
incultc de la jiopulatiou. qui eii est toujoiu> hi plus euncusc, la plus 
avide triinpresMOii';, et la iiioius ddlicik' (luiw lo choix de ceux qni leur 
sout ofierte?, Le^ Turc.> ^euK iie les tVoutent pa.>. C'l'staux ivuiuous 
nombreuses. aux fetes oe ^ ill^igc conuues sous le iioiii ile VuimjhyriSf 
que ces chanteurs ambulans accoureut U* plus voloiitiers. Ils chautent 
en s’uccompagnant d'uu iiistrumeiit a cordes que Ton touche avec uu 
archet, et qui c*t exacteinent Vancieuiie lyre des Grecs, dont il a con- 
serve le nom comme la forme. 

Cette l\Te, j>our etre entiere, doit avoir cinq cordes : mais souvent 

o 2 
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are not to imagine that the same person did go 
through the whole : the recitation was essentially 
a joint undertaking, and the rhapsodes who visited 
a festival would naturally understand among them- 
selves which part of the poem should devolve upon 
each particular individual. Under such circum- 
stances, and with such means of preparation before- 
hand, the quantity of verse w’hich a rhapsode could 
deliver would he measured, not so much hy the ex- 
haustion of his memory, as by the physical suffi- 
ciency of his voice, having reference to the sono- 

elle n’eii a que deux on trois, dont les sons, comme il est aise de pre- 
sume!’, n’ont rien de bien harmonieux. Les chanteurs aveugles vont 
ordinaire men t isoles, ct ehaoun d’eux eh ante a part des autres : mais 
quelqucfois aussi ils se reunissent par groupes de deux ou de trois, pour 

dire ensemble les meines chansons Cesniodemes rhapsodes doivent 

etre di vises en deux classes. Les uns (et ce sont, selon toute apparence, 
les plus nombreux) se boment a la fonetion de recueillir, d’apprendre 
par ccenr, et de mettre en circulation, des pieces qu'ils n’ont point com- 
posees. Les autres (et ce sont ceux qui forment I’ordre le plus distingu^ 
de leur corps), a cette fonetion de repetiteurs et de colporteurs des poe- 
sies d’autrui, joignent celle de poetes, et ajoutent a la masse des chan- 
sons apprises d’autres chants de leur fa^on Ces rhapsodes aveugles 

sont les nouvellistes et les liistonens, en meme temps que les poetes du 
peuple, en cela parfaitement semblables aux rhapsodes anciens de la 
Grece.” 

To pass to another eountiy — Persia, once the great rival of Greece 
“ fhe Kurroglian rhapsodes are called Kurroglou-Khans, from khaun- 
den, to sing. Their duty is to know by heart all the mejjlisses (meet- 
ings) of KinToglou, narrate them, or sing them with the accompaniment 
of the favourite iustrument of KiuToglou, the chungur or sitar, a three- 
stringed guitar. Ferdausi has also his Shah-nama-Khans^ and the 
prophet Mahommed his Koran-Kkans, The memory of those singers 
is truly astonishing. At every request they recite in one breath for 
some hours, without stammering, beginning the tale at the passage or 
verse pointed out by the hearers.” (Specimens of the Popular Poetry of 
Persia, as found in the Adventures and Improvisations of Kurroglou, 
the Bandit Minstrel of Northern Persia, by Alexander Chodzko : Lon- 
don 1842, Introd. p. 13.) 

One of the songs of the Calmuck national bards sometimes lasts a 
nhole day.” (Ibid. p. 372.) 
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rous, emphatic^ and rhythmical pronunciation re- 
quired from himh 

But what guarantee have we for the exact trans- 
mission of the text for a space of two centuries by 
simply oral means ? It may be replied that oral 
transmission would hand down the text as exactly 
as in point of fact it was handed down. The great 
lines of each poem — the order of parts — the vein 
of Homeric feeling and the general style of locu- 
tion, and for the most part, the true words — would 
be maintained : for the professional training of the 
rhapsode, over and above the precision of his actual 
memory, would tend to Homerize his mind (if the 
expression may be permitted) and to restrain him 
within this magic circle. On the other hand, in 
respect to the details of the text, we should expect 
that there would be wide differences and numerous 
inaccuracies : and so there really were, as the 
records contained in the Scholia, together with the 
passages cited in ancient authors, but not found in 
our Homeric text, abundantly testify 

Moreover the state of the Iliad and Odyssey in 
respect to the letter called the Digarnma aftbrds a 
proof that they were recited for a considerable period 


Possibility 
of preser- 
ving the 
poems by 
memory, as 
accurately 
as in fact 
they were 
preserved. 


* There are just remarks of Mr. Mitford on the pos8ii)ility that the 
Homeric poems might have been preserved wiihuut wntiug tllistorv' 
of Greece, vol. i. pp. 1. ‘15- 1.37 )• 

“ Villoison, Prolcgomen. pj). xxxiv.-lvi. ; Wolf, Prolegomeii. p. 37. 
Dvintzer, in the Epicor. Grjcc. Fragm. p. 27-29, gives a eoiisiderable list 
of the Homeric passages cited by ancient authors, but not found either 
in the Iliad or Odyssey. It is hardly to be doubted, however, that 
many of these passages belonged to other epic poems which passed un- 
der the name of Homer. Welcker (Her Episch. Kyklus, pp. 2D-133) 
enforces this opinion very justly, and it harmonises with his view of 
the name of Homer as co-extensive with the whole Epic cycle. 
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Argument 
from the 
lost letter 
Bigamma. 


When did 
theHomeric 
poems be- 
gin to be 
written ? 


before they were committed to writing, insomuch 
that the oral pronunciation underwent during the 
interval a sensible changed At the time when these 
poems were composed, the Digamma was an ef- 
fective consonant, and figured as such in the struc- 
ture of the verse : at the time when they were com- 
mitted to writing, it had ceased to be pronounced, 
and therefore never found a place in any of the 
manuscripts — insomuch that the Alexandrine cri- 
tics, though they knew of its existence in the much 
later poems of Alkseus and Sappho, never recog- 
nised it in Homer. The hiatus, and the various 
perplexities of metre, occasioned by the loss of the 
Digamma, were corrected by different grammatical 
stratagems. But the whole history of this lost letter 
is very curious, and is rendered intelligible only by 
the supposition that the Iliad and Odyssey belonged 
for a wide space of time to the memoi’y, the voice 
and the ear, exclusively. 

At what period these poems, or indeed any other 
Greek poems, first began to be written, must be 
matter of conjecture, though there is ground for 
assurance that it was before the time of Sol6n. If 

* See this argument strongly maintained in Giese (Ueber den iEo- 
liscben Dialekt, sect. 14. p. 160 siteqq.). He notices several other par- 
ticulars in the Homeric language — the plenitmle anti variety of inter- 
changeable grammatical forms — the numerous metrical licences, set 
right by appropriate oral intonations — which indicate a language as 
yet not constrained by the fixity of written authority. 

The same line of argument is taken hy O. Muller (History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece, ch. iv. s. 5). 

Giese h^ shown also, in the same chapter, that all the manuscripts 
of Homer, mentioned in the Scholia, were w'ritten in the Ionic alphabet 
(with H and Q as marks for the long vowels, and no special mark for 
the rough breathing), in so far as the special citations out of theitt 
enable us to verify. 
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in the absence of evidence we may venture upon 
naming any more determinate period, the question 
at once suggests itself, what were the purposes 
which in that stage of society, a manuscript at its 
first commencement must have been intended to 
answer ? For whom was a written Iliad necessary ? 
Not for the rhapsodes ; foAvith them it was not only 
planted in the memory, but also interwoven with 
the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with all 
those flexions and intonations of voice, pauses and 
other oral artifices, which were required for em^ 
phatic delivery, and which the naked manuscript 
could never reproduce. Not for the general public 
— they were accustomed to receive it with its rha- 
psodic delivery, and with its accompaniments of a 
solemn and crowded festival. The only persons 
for whom the written Iliad would be suitable, would 
be a select few ; studious and curious men — a class 
of readers, capable of analysing the complicated 
emotions which they had experienced as hearers in 
the crowd, and who would on perusing the written 
words realise in their imaginations a sensible por- 
tion of the impression communicated by the reciter ^ 

* Nitzsch and Welcker argue, that because the Homeric poems ^ere 
heard with great delight and interest, therefore the first rudiments of 
the art of writing, even while beset by a thousand mechanical difficul- 
ties, would be emjdoyed to record them. I cannot adopt this opinion, 
which a})peav.s to me to derive all its jilau^'ibility from our present famili- 
aritv with reading and writing. The tirst step from the rented to tlie 
written ])oein is really one of great violence, as well as useless for any 
want then actually telt. I luueli more agree with Wolf when he says: 
“ Diu enim illorum hominuiii vita et simplintas nihil admodum habuit, 
quod scriptura dignum videretur : in ahis omnibus occupati agimt illi, 
quje poster! scnbimt, vel (ut de quibusdam i>opulis accepimus) etiam 
monstratam operam banc spemunt tanquam indecori otii : carmina 
autera quae pangunt, longo usu sic ore fundere et excipere consueverunt. 
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Reasons for 
presuming 
that they 
were first 
written 
about the 
middle of 
the seventh 
century b.c. 


Incredible as the statement may seem in an age 
like the present, there is in all early societies, and 
there was in early Greece, a time when no such 
reading class existed. If we could discover at what 
time such a class first began to be formed, we 
should be able to make a guess at the time when 
the old Epic poems werdlirst committed to writing. 
Now the period which may with the greatest pro- 
bability be fixed upon as having first witnessed the 
formation even of the narrowest reading class in 
Greece, is the middle of the seventh century before 
the Christian aera (b.c. 600 to b.c. 630), — the age 
of Terpander, Kallinus, Archilochus, Simonides of 
Amorgus, &c. I ground this supposition on the 
change then operated in the character and tenden- 
cies of Grecian poetry and music, — the elegiac and 
iambic measures having been introduced as rivals 
to the primitive hexameter, and poetical compo- 
sitions having been transferred from the epical past 
to the affairs of present and real life. Such a 


ut Cantu et recitatione cum maxime vigentia deduceve ad mutas notas, 
ex illius setatis sensu nihil aliud esset, quam perimere ea et ▼Itali vi ac 
spiritu privare/' (Prolegom. s. xv. p. 59,) 

Some good remarks on this subject are to be found in William Hum- 
boldt s Introduction to his elaborate treatise Ueber die Kawi-Sproche, 
in reference to the oral tales current among the Basques. He too ob- 
serv es how great and repulsive a ])roceeding it is, to pass at first from 
verse sung or recited, to verse written ; implying that the words are 
conceived detached from the Vortragy the accompanying music, and 
the surrounding and sympathising assembly. The Basque tales have 
no charm for the people themselves when put in Spanish words and 
read (Introduction, sect, xx. p. 258-259). 

LnwTitten prose tales, preseiwed in the memory and said to be re- 
peated nearly in the same words from age to age, are mentioned by 
^Mariner in the Tonga Islands (Mariner’s Account, vol. ii. p, 377)» 

The Druidical jmems were kept unwritten by design, after writing 
was in established use for other pur|)oses (C^sar, B. G. \i. 13). 
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change was important at a time when poetry was 
the only known mode of publication (to use a modern 
phrase not altogether suitable, yet the nearest ap- 
proaching to the sense). It argued a new way of 
looking at the old epical treasures of the people, as 
well as a thirst for new poetical elFect ; and the 
men who stood forward in it may well be considered 
as desirous to study, and competent to criticise, 
from their own individual point of view, the Avritten 
words of the Homeric rhapsodes, just as we are 
told that Kallinus both noticed and eulogised the 
Thebais as the production of Homer. There seems 
therefore ground for conjecturing, that (for the use 
of this newly-formed and important, but very nar- 
row class) manuscripts of the Homeric poems and 
other old epics — the Thebais and the Cypria as 
well as the Iliad and the Odyssey — began to be 
compiled towards the middle of the seventh century 
and the opening of Egypt to Grecian com- 
merce, which took place about the same period, 
would furnish increased facilities for obtaining the 
requisite papyrus to write upon. A reading class, 
when once formed, would doubtless slowly increase, 
and the number of manuscripts along with it ; so 
that before the time of Solon, fifty years afterwards, 

* Mr. F\nes Clinton ( Fasti Ilellenici, voi. i. p. 3(>8-.37.'l) treats it as 
a matter of a^rtaiiity tliat Archilochus and Alkman irrofe their poems. 
I am not aware of any evidence for announcing this as ])ositivelv known 
— except indeed an admission (d' Wolf, uhich is doubtless good as an 
flrfjumentum ad Iwhiine/ti, but is not to be received as ]»roof (Wolf, 
Proleg. p. 50). The evidences mentioned by Mr. Clinton (p. 368) cer- 
tainly cannot be reganled as proving anything to the point. 

Giese (Ueber den -Eoliseben Dialekt, p. 17-) places the first writing 
of the separate rhapsodies composing the Iliad in the seventli cen- 
tury B.C. 
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both readers and manuscripts, though still com- 
paratively few, might have attained a certain re- 
cognised authority, and formed a tribunal of refer- 
ence, against the carelessness of individual rha- 
psodes. 

Condition We may, I think, consider the Iliad and Odyssey 
andOdys- to have been preserved without the aid or writing 
therei^nof fov a period near upon two centuries h But is it 
— Theo^y^ true, as Wolf imagined, and as other able critics 
of Wolf. have imagined also, that the separate portions of 

which these two poems are composed were origi- 
nally distinct epical ballads, each constituting a 
separate whole and intended for separate recitation ? 
Is it true that they had not only no common author, 
but cndginally neither common purpose nor fixed 
order, and that their first permanent arrangement 
and integration waa delayed for three centuries, 
and accomplished at last only by the taste of Peisi- 
stratus conjoined with various lettered friends'^? 

* 1 The songs of the Icelandic Skalds were preserved orally for a period 

longer than two centuries, — P. A. Muller thinks very much longer, — 
before they were collected or embodied in written story by Snorro and 
Sseniund (Lange, Untersuchimgen iiber die Gesch. der Nordischen Hel- 
densage, p. 1)8 ] also Introduct. p. xx.-xxviii.). He confounds, however, 
often, the preservation of the songs from old time — with the question 
whether they have or have not an historical basis. 

And there were doubtless many old bards and rhapsodes in ancient 
Greece, of whom the same might be said which Saxo Grammaticus 
affirms of an EngUsliman named Lucas, that he was “ Uteris quidem 
tenuiter instructus, sed historiarum scientia apprime eruditus” (Dahl- 
mann, Historische Forschungen, vol, ii. p. l/d). 

^ “ Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsotlies, to be sung by 
himself for small earnings and good cheer, at festivals and other days 
of merriment ; the Iliad he made for the men, the Odysseis for the 
other sex. These loose songs were not collected together into the form 
of an epic poem until 500 years after.” 

Such is the naked language in which Wolfs main hypothesis had 
been previously set forth by Bentley, in his Remarks on a late Pis- 
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This hypothesis — to which the genius of Wolf 
first gave celebrity, but which has been since en- 
forced more in detail by others, especially by 
William Muller and Lachmann — appears to me not 
only unsupported by any sufficient testimony, but 
also opposed to other testimony as well as to a 
strong force of internal probability. The authorities Authontiea 
quoted by Wolf are Josephus, Cicero and Pausa- urf^ow. 
nias^ : Josephus mentions nothing about Peisistra- 
tus, but merely states (what we may accept as the 
probable fact) that the Homeric poems were origi- 
nally unwritten, and preserved only in songs or 
recitations, from which they were at a subsequent 
period put into writing: hence many of the dis- 
crepancies in the text. On the other hand, Cicero 
andPausanias go farther, and affirm that Peisistra- 
tus both collected, and arranged in the existing 
order, the rhapsodies of the Iliad and Odyssey, 

course of Free thinking, by Phileleiitherus Lipsiensis,’’ published in 
1713: the passage remained unaltered in the seventh edition of that 
treatise pubUshed in 1737* See Wolfs Proleg. xxvii. p. 115. 

The same hypothesis may be seen more amply developed, partly in 
the work of Wolfs pupil and admirer, William Muller, Homerische 
Vorschule (the second edition of which was pubUshed at Leipsic, 1836, 
with an excellent introduction and notes by Baumgarten-Crusius, add- 
ing greatly to the value of the original work by its dispassionate review 
of the whole eontroversy), partly in two valuable Dissertations of Lach- 
mann, published in the Philological Transactions of the Berhn Academy 
for I8.‘i7 aud 1841. 

^ Josct»Ik. (’ont. 'pion. i. 2; Cicero dr Orator, iii. 34; Pausan, vii. 

2(), () ; compare the Srliolion on Plautus in llitselil, Die Alexandrin. 

Bibliothek, p. 4. .Llian iV. II. xiii. 14), who imuitions both the in- 
troduction of the Homeric poems into Peloponnesus by Lykurgus, and 
the compilation by Peisistr^us, can liardly be considered as adding to 
the value of the testimony : still less Libanius and Suidas. What we 
learn is, that some literar}' and critical men of the Alexandrine age (more 
or fewer, as the case may be ; but Wolf exa^i^rates when he talks of an 
unanifnous conviction) spoke of Peisistratus as having first put k^etfaer 
the fractional parts of the lUad and Odyssey into entire poems. 
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(implied as poems originally entire and subsequently 
broken into pieces,) which he found partly confused 
and partly isolated from each other — each part being 
then remembered only in its own portion of the 
Grecian world. Respecting Hipparchus the son of 
Peisistratus, too, we are told in the Pseudo-Pla- 
tonic dialogue w’hich bears his name, that he was 
the first to introduce into Attica the poetry of 
Homer, and that he prescribed to the rhapsodes 
to recite the parts at the Panathenaic festival in 
regular sequence'. 

Wolf and William Muller occasionally speak as if 
they admitted something like an Iliad and Odyssey 
as established aggregates prior to Peisistratus ; but 
for the most part they represent him or his asso- 
ciates as having been the first to put together Ho- 
meric poems which were before distinct and self- 
existent compositions. And Lachmann, the recent 
expositor of the same theory, ascribes to Peisistratus 
still more unequivocally this original integration of 
parts in reference to the Iliad — distributing the first 
twenty-two books of the poem into sixteen sepa- 
rate songs, and treating it as ridiculous to imagine 
that the fusion of these songs into an order such 
as we now read, belongs to any date earlier than 
Peisistratus®. 

' Plato, Hipparch. p. 228. 

2 ^'Docli ich komme tnir bald lacberlich vor, wenn ich noch immer 
die Moglicbkeit gelten lasse, dass unsere Dias in dem gegenwartigen 
Zusammenbange der bedeutenden Theile, und uicht bios der wenigen 
bedeutendsten, jemals vor der Arbeit des J>isistratus gedacbt worden 
sey.” (Lachmann, Femerc Betrachtungen iiber die Bias, sect, xxviii. 
p. 32; Abhandlungen Berlin. Academ. 1841.) How far this admission 
— that for the few most important portions of the Iliad there did exist 
an established order of succession prior to Peisistratus — is intended to 
reach, I do not know ; but the language of Lachmann goes farther than 
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Upon this theory we may remark, first, that 
it stands opposed to the testimony existing re- 
specting the regulations of Solon ; who, before the 
time of Peisistratus, had enforced a fixed order 
of recitation on the rhapsodes of the Iliad at the Objections 
Panathenaic festival ; not only directing that they 
should go through the rhapsodies seriatim and 
without omission or corruption, but also establish- 
ing a prompter or censorial authority to ensure 
obedience^ — which implies the existence (at the 

either Wolf or William Muller. (See Wolf, Prolegomen, p. cxli.-cxlii., 
and W. Muller, Homerische Vorschule, Abschnitt. rii. pp. 96, 98, 100, 

102.) The latter admits that neither Peisistratus nor the Oiaskeuasts 
could have made any considerable changes in the Iliad and Odyssey, 
either in the way of addition or of transposition ; the poems as aggre- 
gates being too well-known, and the Homeric vein of invention too 
completely extinct, to admit of such novelties. 

I confess I do not see how these last -mentioned admissions can be re- 
conciled with the main doctrine of Wolf, in so far as regards Peisistratus. 

^ Diogen. Laert. i. 57- — Ta 8e 'Opjjpou vtto^oX^s ytypa(f)€ 

(2dX&>p) olov ottov d nparos t\ri^€v, tKndtv ap^^aBai rov 

ap\ 6 p.€V 0 Vt Sii <l>r}(ri ALcv^ldas ev rots Mcyapt/cois. 

Respecting Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus, the Pseudo-Plato tells us 
(in the dialogue so called, p. 228 ) — kol rd ^Ofi^pov Znr} Trpwros (Kopia-ep 
fls yrjv raun;w, koX ^vdyKatre rovs payj/aBovs UavaBi^paiois ctto- 
Xrfyj/’foiS €<f>€^rjs avra Sttevat, uorrrcp vvp trt o7&€ Trotovai, 

These words have provoked multiplied criticisms from all the learned 
men w'ho have touched upon the theory of the Homeric poems — to de- 
termine what was the practice which Solou found existing, and what 
was the change which he introduced. Our information is too scanty to 
pretend to certainty, but I think the exjdanation of Hermann the most 
satisfactoiy Quid sit vttoSo'K^ et vno^\^hT)v,^^‘ — OpuscitJ( 7 , tom. v. 
p. 300, tom. vii. p. 162), 

'Y7ro/3oX€i)s is the technical term for the prom])ter at a theatrical 
representation ‘Pintarch, Praecept, gerend. Reip. ]>. 813); vtto^oX^ 
and vTTo^dXXftv have corresponding meanings, of aiding the memory 
of a speaker and keeping him in accordance w ith a certain standard, in 
possession of the prompter: see the words wo/3oX^s, Xenophon. 

CjTopaed. iii. 3, 37. ‘Ytto^oX^ therefore has no necessary* connec- 
tion with a series of rhapsodes, but would apply just as much to one 
alone; although it happens in this case to be brought to bear uptm 
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same time that it proclaims the occasional infringe- 
ment) of an orderly aggregate, as well as of manu- 
scripts professedly complete. Next, the theory 
ascribes to Peisistratus a character not only ma- 
terially different from what is indicated by Cicero 

several in succession. again, means ‘‘the taking up in suc- 

cession of one rhapsode by another : ” though the two words, therefore, 
have not the same meaning, yet the proceeding described in the two 
pass^es in reference both to Solon and 'Hipparchus appears to be in 
substance the same — i. e. to ensure, by compulsory' supervision, a cor- 
rect and orderly recitation by the successive rhapsodes who went through 
the different parts of the poem. 

There is good reason to conclude from this passage that the rhapsodes 
before Solon were guilty both of negligence and of omission in their 
recital of Homer, but no reason to imagine either that they transposed 
the books, or that the legitimate order was not previously recognised. 

The ap])oiiitment of a systematic vno^oXfis or prompter plainly in- 
dicates the existence of complete manuscrijits. 

The direction of Solon, that Homer should be rhapsodised under the 
security of a prompter w ith his manuscript, appears just the same as 
that of the orator Lykurgus in reference to /Eschvlus, Sophokles, and 
Euripides (Pseudo-Plutarch. \it. X. Rhetor. Lyeurgi Vit.)— 

Kai vofiovs — as ^aX/cds eiKovas dyaOelvai rav Al(r\vXoVt ^o<P<y“ 

kX^ovs, EvpiTTiSoa, Kal ras rpayabias nvrav iu kolv^ ypa>\fap€Vovs 
XaTTfiv, Kat rov r^s iroXeo)? ypapparea wapavayt.yvd)(rK€iv rots imoKpivo^ 
pivots' ov yap i^rjv avrds (dXXcos) imoKpivea-Oai. The word dXXoiff which 
occurs last but one is introduced by the conjecture of Giy sar, who has 
cited and explained the above passage of the Pseudo-Plutarch in a 
valuable dissertation* — De Gr<ecorum Tropcedid, qif^ Us fuif circa tem^ 
pora Demostftenis (Cologne 1830). All the critics admit the text as it 
now stands to be unintelligible, and various corrections have been pro- 
posed, among which that of Grvsar seems the best. From his Disser- 
tation I transcribe the following passage, which illustrates the rhapso- 
dising of Homer viro^oXrjs : — 

“ Quura histriones fabulis interpolandis icgre abstinerent, Lycuigus 
legem supra iudicatam eo tulit consilio, ut recitationes histrionum cum 
publico illo exemplo omnino congruas redderet. Quod ut assequeretur> 
constituit, ut dum fabulte in scena recitarentur, scriba publicus simul 
exemplum civitatis inspiceret, juxta sive in theatre sive in postscenio 
sedens. Haec enim verbi irapavayivaaKnv est significatio, posita prse- 
cipue in prsepositione Trapd, ut idem sit, quotl contra %\yei juxta leg^} 
ill quod freiunt ii, qui lecta ab altero vel reeitata cum suis conferre oi»- 
piuni.'^ (Gr\'sar, p. 7.) 
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and Pausanias — who represent him, not as having 
put together atoms originally distinct, but as the 
renovator of an ancient order subsequently lost — 
but also in itself unintelligible and inconsistent with 
Grecian habit and feeling. That Peisistratus should 
take pains to repress the licence, or make up for 
the unfaithful memory, of individual rhapsodes, 
and to ennoble the Panathenaic festival by the 
most correct recital of a great and venerable poem, 
according to the standard received among the best 
judges in Greece — this is a task both suitable to 
his position, and requiring nothing more than an 
improved recension, together with exact adherence 
to it on the part of the rhapsodes. But what mo- 
tive had he to string together several poems, pre- 
viously known only as separate, into one new 
whole? What feeling could he gratify by intro- 
ducing the extensive changes and transpositions 
surmised by Lachniann, for the purpose of binding 
together sixteen songs which the rhapsodes are as- 
sumed to have been accustomed to recite, and the 
people to hear, each by itself apart ? Peisistratus 
was not a poet, seeking to interest the public mind 
by new creations and combinations, but a ruler de- 
sirous to impart solemnity to a great religious fes- 
tival in his native city. Now such a purpose would 
be answered by selecting, amidst the divergences of 
rhapsodes in diH’erent parts of Greece, that order 
of text which intelligent men could approve as a 
return to the pure and pristine Iliad ; but it would 
be defeated if he attempted large innovations of his 
own, and brought out for the first time a new Iliad 
by blending together, altering, and transposing. 
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many old and well-known songs. A novelty so 
bold would have been more likely to oftend than to 
please both the critics and the multitude. And if it 
were even enforced, by authority, at Athens, no 
probable reason can be given why all the other 
towns and all the rhapsodes throughout Greece 
should abnegate their previous habits in favour of 
it, since Athens at that time enjoyed no political 
ascendency such as she acquired during the follow- 
ing century. On the whole, it will appear that the 
character and position of Peisistratus himself go 
far to negative the function which Wolf and Lach- 
mann put upon him. His interference presupposes 
a certain foreknown and ancient aggregate, the 
main lineaments of which were familiar to the 
Grecian public, although many of the rhapsodes in 
their practice may have deviated from it both by 
omission and interpolation. In correcting the 
Athenian recitations conformably with such under- 
stood general type, he might hope both to pi’ocure 
respect for Athens and to constitute a fashion for 
the rest of Greece. But this step of “ collecting 
the torn body of sacred Homer” is something ge- 
nerically different from the composition of a new 
Iliad out of pre-existing songs : the former is as 
easy, suitable, and promising, as the latter is violent 
and gratuitous'. 

* That the Iliad or Odyssey were ever recited with all the parts en- 
tire, at any time anterior to Solon, is a point which Ritschl denies (Die 
Alexandrin. BibUothek. p. 67-70). He thinks that before Solon, they 
were always recited in parts, and without any fixed order among the 
parts. Nor did Solon determine (as he thinks) the order of the parts: 
he only checked the licence of the rhapsodes as to the recitation of the 
separate books : it was Peisistratus, who, with the help of Onomakritus 
and others, first settled the order of the parts and bound each poem 
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To sustain the inference, that Peisistratus was 
the first architect of the Iliad and Odyssey, it 
ought at least to be shown that no other long and 
continuous poems existed during the earlier cen- 
turies. But the contrary of this is known to be 
the fact. The -^thiopis of Arktinus, which con- 
tained 9100 verses, dates from a period more than 
two centuries earlier than Peisistratus : several 
other of the lost cyclic epics, some among them of 
considerable length, appear during the century 
succeeding Arktinus ; and it is important to notice 
that three or four at least of these poems passed 
currently under the name of Homerh There is 

into a whole, with some corrections and interpolations. Nevertheless 
he admits that the parts were originally composed by the same poet, 
and adapted to form a whole amongst each other ; but this primitive 
entireness (he asserts) was only maintained as a sort of traditional 
belief, never realised in recitation, and never reduced to an obvious, 
unequivocal, and permanent fact — until the time of Peisistratus. 

There is no sufficient ground, I think, for denying all entire recitation 
previous to Solon, and we only interpose a new difficulty, both grave 
and gratuitous, by doing so. 

* The ^thiopis of Arktinus contained 9100 verses, as we learn from 
the Tabula Iliaca: yet Proklus assigns to it only four books. The 
Ilias Minor had four books, the Cyprian Verses eleven, though we do 
not know the number of lines in either. 

Nitzsch states it as a certain matter of fact, that Arktinus recited bis 
own poem alone, though it was too long to admit of bis doing so with- 
out interruption. (S^ his Vorrede to the 2nd vol. of the Odyssey, 
p. xxiv.) There is no evidence for this assertion, and it appears to me 
highly improbable. 

In reference to the Romances of the Middle Ages, belonging to the 
Cycle of the Round Table, M. Fauriel tells us that the German Perceval 
has nearly 25,000 verses (more than half as long again as the Iliad) ; 
the Perceval of Christian of Troyes probably more ; the German 
Tristan, of Godfrey of Strasburg, has more than 23,000; sometimes 
the poem is begun by one author and continued by another. (Fauriel, 
Romims de Chevalerie, Revue des Deux Mondes, t. xiii. p. 695-697.) 

The ancient unwritten |x>ems of the Icelandic Skalds are as much 
lyric as epic : the longest of them does not exceed BOO lines, and they 
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no greater intrinsic difficulty in supposing long 
epics to have begun with the Iliad and Odyssey 
than with the -^thiopis : the ascendency of the 
name of Homer, and the subordinate position of 
Arktinus, in the history of early Grecian poetry, 
tend to prove the former in preference to the 
latter. 

Moreover, we find particular portions of the 
Iliad, which expressly pronounce themselves, by 
their own internal evidence, as belonging to a large 
whole, and not as separate integers. We can 
hardly conceive the Catalogue in the second book 
except as a fractional composition, and with refer- 
ence to a series of approaching exploits ; for taken 
apart by itself, such a barren enumeration of names 
could have stimulated neither the fancy of the 
poet nor the attention of the listeners. But the 
Homeric Catalogue had acquired a sort of canonical 
authority even in the time of Solon, insomuch that 
he interpolated a line into it, or was accused of 
doing so, for the purpose of gaining a disputed 
point against the Megarians, who on their side set 
forth another version^ No such established re- 
verence could have been felt for this document, 
unless there had existed for a long time prior to 
Peisistratus, the habit of regarding and listening 
to the Iliad as a continuous poem. And when the 
philosopher Xenophanes, contemporary with Peisi- 
stratus, noticed Homer as the universal teacher, and 

are for the most part much shorter (Untersuchungen iiber die Ge- 
schichte der Nordischen Heldens^, aus P. A. Muller’s Sagabibliothck 
von G. Lange, Frankf. 1832, Introduct. p. xlii.). 

* Plutarch, Solon, 10. 
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denounced him as an unworthy describer of the 
gods, he must have connected this great mental 
sway, not with a number of unconnected rhapsodies, 
but with an aggregate Iliad and Odyssey ; probably 
with other poems also, ascribed to the same author, 
such as the Cypria, Epigoni, and Thebais. 

We find, it is true, references in various authors 
to portions of the Iliad each by its own separate 
name, such as the Teichomachy, the Aristeia (pre- 
eminent exploits) of Diomed^s or of Agamemndn, 
the Doloneia or Night-expedition (of Dolon as well 
as of Odysseus and Diomedls), &c., and hence it 
has been concluded that these portions originally 
existed as separate poems, before they were ce- 
mented together into an Iliad. But such references 
prove nothing to the point ; for until the Iliad was 
divided by Aristarchus and his colleagues into a 
given number of books or rhapsodies, designated 
by the series of letters in the alphabet, there was 
no method of calling attention to any particular por- 
tion of the poem except by special indication of its 
subject-matter'. Authors subsequent to Peisistra- 
tus, such as Herodotus and Plato, who unquestion- 
ably conceived the Iliad as a whole, cite the separate 
fractions of it by designations of this sort. 

The foregoing remarks on the Wolfian hypothesis 
respecting the text of the Iliad, tend to separate 
two points which are by no means necessarily con- 
nected, though that hypothesis, as set forth by 
Wolf himself, by W. Muller, and by Lachmann, 

* The Homeric Scholiast refers to Qmntus Calaber 
tuix^h which was only one por^on of his long poem (Sebol. ad IHad. 
u. 2 ^). 
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presents the two in conjunction. First, was the 
Iliad originally projected and composed by one 
author and as one poem, or were the different parts 
composed separately and by unconnected authors, 
and subsequently strung together into an aggregate? 
Secondly, assuming that the internal evidences of 
the poem negative the former supposition, and 
drive us upon the latter, was the construction of 
the whole poem deferred, and did the parts exist 
only in their separate state, until a period so late 
as the reign of Peisistratus ? It is obvious that 
these two questions are essentially separate, and 
that a man may believe the Iliad to have been put 
together out of pre-existing songs, without recog- 
nising the age of Peisistratus as the period of its 
first compilation. Now whatever may be the steps 
through which the poem passed to its ultimate in- 
tegrity, there is sufficient reason for believing that 
they had been accomplished long before that period : 
the friends of Peisistratus found an Iliad already 
existing and already ancient in their time, even 
granting that the poem had not been originally 
born in a state of unity. Moreover, the Alexan- 
drine critics, w'hose remarks are preserved in the 
Scholia, do not even notice the Peisistratic recen- 
sion among the many manuscripts which they had 
before them : and Mr. Payne Knight justly infers 
from their silence that either they did not possess 
it, or it was in their eyes of no great authority'; 

' Knight, Prol^^. Homer, xxxii. xxxri. xxxvii. That Peisistratus 
caused a corrected MS. of the Hiad to be prepared, there seems good 
reason to believe, and the Scholion on Plautus edited by Ritschl (see 
Die Alexandrinische Bibliothek, p. 4) specifies the four persons (Ono- 
makritus was one) employed on the task. Ritschl fancies that it served 
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which could never have been the case if it had been 
the prime originator of Homeric unity. 

The line of argument, by which the advocates of 
Wolf's hypothesis negative the primitive unity of 
the poem, consists in exposing gaps, incongrui- 
ties, contradictions, &c. between the separate parts. 
Now, if in spite of all these incoherencies, standing 
mementos of an antecedent state of separation, the 
component poems were made to coalesce so inti- 
mately as to appear as if they had been one from 
the beginning, we can better understand the com- 
plete success of the proceeding and the universal 
prevalence of the illusion, by supposing such coales- 
cence to have taken place at a very early period, 
during the productive days of epical genius, and 
before the growth of reading and criticism. The 
longer the aggregation of the separate poems was 
deferred, the harder it would be to obliterate in 
men's minds the previous state of separation, 
and to make them accept the new aggregate as 
an original unity. The bards or rhapsodes might 

as a sort of Vulgate for the text of the Alexandrine critics, who named 
specially other MSS. (of Chi6s, Sin6p^, Massalia, &c.} only when they 
diverged from this Vul^ite : he thinks also that it formed the original 
from whence those other MSS. were first drawn, which are called in 
the Homeric Scholia at Kotval, Koipdrepcu (p. 59-60). 

Welcker supposes the Peisistratic MS. to have been either lost or 
earned away when Xerxes took Athens (Der Epische Kyklus, p. 382- 
388). 

Compare Nitzsch, Histor. Homer. Ease. i. p. 165-167 ; also his com- 
mentary on Odyss. xi. 604, the alleged interpolation of Onoma- 
kritus ; and Ulrici, Geschichte der Hellen. Poes. Part i. s. vii. 
p. 252-255. 

The main fiEU^s respecting the Peisistratic recension are collected and 
discussed by Grafenhan, Geschichte der Philologie, sect. 64-64. voL i. 
p. 266-311. Unfortunately w e cannot get beyond mere conjecture and 
possibility. 
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have found comparatively little difficulty in thus 
piecing together distinct songs, during the ninth 
or eighth century before Christ ; but if we sup- 
pose the process to be deferred until the latter 
half of the sixth century — if we imagine that So- 
lon, with all his contemporaries and predecessors, 
knew nothing about any aggregate Iliad, but was 
accustomed to read and hear only those sixteen di- 
stinct epical pieces into which Lachmann would dis- 
sect the Iliad, each of the sixteen bearing a sepa- 
rate name of its own — no compilation then for the 
first time made by the friends of Peisistratus could 
have effaced the established habit, and planted itself 
in the general convictions of Greece as the primi- 
tive Homeric production. Had the sixteen pieces 
remained disunited and individualised down to the 
time of Peisistratus, they would in all probability 
have continued so ever afterwards ; nor could the 
extensive changes and transpositions which (accord- 
ing to Lachmann's theory) were required to melt 
them down into our present Iliad, have obtained at 
that late period universal acceptance. Assuming 
it to be true that such changes and transpositions 
did really take place, they must at least be re- 
ferred to a period greatly earlier than Peisistratus 
or Solon. 

The whole tenor of the poems themselves con- 
firms what is here remarked. There is nothing 
either in the Iliad or Odyssey which savours of 
modernism, applying that term to the age of Peisi- 
stratus ; nothing which brings to our view the al- 
terations, brought about by two centuries, in the 
Greek language, the coined money, the habits of 
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writing and reading, the despotisms and republi- 
can governments, the close military array, the im- 
proved construction of ships, the Araphiktyonic 
convocations, the mutual frequentation of religious 
festivals, the Oriental and Egyptian veins of reli- 
gion, &c., familiar to the latter epoch. These alte- 
rations Onomakritus and the other literary friends 
of Peisistratus could hardly have failed to notice 
even without design, had they then for the first 
time undertaken the task of piecing together many 
self-existent epics into one large aggregate*. Every 
thing in the two great Homeric poems, both in sub- 
stance and in language, belongs to an age two or 
three centuries earlier than Peisistratus. Indeed 
even the interpolations (or those passages which 
on the best grounds are pronounced to be such) 
betray no trace of the sixth century before Christ, 
and may well have been heard by Archilochus and 
Kallinus — in some cases even by Arktinus and He- 
siod — as genuine Homeric matter. As far as the 
evidences on the case, as well internal as external, 
enable us to judge, we seem warranted in believing 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were recited substan- 

' Wolf allows both the uniformity of colouring and the antiquity of 
colouring which pervade the Homeric poems, also the strong line by 
which they stand distinguished from the other Greek poets : — “ Immo 
congruunt in iis omnia ferme in idem ingenium, in eosdem mores, in 
eandera formam sentiendi et loquendi.” (Prolegom. p. cclxv. ; compare 
p. cxxxviii.) 

He thinks indeed that this harmony was restored by the ability and 
care of Aristarchus mirificum ilium concentum revocatum Aristarcho 
imprimis debemus”). This is a vei*y exaggerated estimate of the inter- 
ference of Aristarchus : but at any rate the concentus itself was ancient 
and original, and Aristarchus only restored it when it had been spoiled 
by intervening accidents ; at least, if we are to construe revocaiwm 
strictly, which pcrhiqM is hardly consistent with Wolf’s main theory. 
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tially as they now stand (always allowing for par- 
tial divergences of text and interpolations) in 776 
B.C., our first trustworthy mark of Grecian time. 
And this ancient date — let it be added — as it is the 
best-authenticated fact, so it is also the most im- 
portant attribute of the Homeric poems, considered 
in reference to Grecian history. For they thus 
aflford us an insight into the ante-historical charac- 
ter of the Greeks — enabling us to trace the subse- 
quent forward march of the nation, and to seize in- 
structive contrasts between their former and their 
later condition. 

Rejecting therefore the idea of compilation by 
Peisistratus, and referring the present state of the 
Iliad and Odyssey to a period more than two cen- 
turies earlier, the question still remains, by what 
process, or through whose agency, they reached 
that state ? Is each poem the work of one author, 
or of several ? If the latter, do all the parts belong 
to the same age? What ground is there for be- 
lieving, that any or all of these parts existed before 
as separate poems, and have been accommodated 
to the place in which they now appear by more or 
less systematic alteration ? 

The acute and valuable Prolegomena of Wolf, 
half a century ago, powerfully turned the attention 
of scholars to the necessity of considering the Iliad 
and Odyssey with reference to the age and society 
in which they arose, and to the material diflferences 
in this respect between Homer and more recent 
epic poets ^ Since that time an elaborate study 

^ See Wolf, Prolegg. c. xii. p. xliii. Nondum enim prorsus ejecta 
et cxplosa est eorum ratio, qui Homerum et Callimachum et Virgilium 
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has been bestowed upon the early manifestations 
of poetry (Sagen-poesie) among other nations ; and 
the German critics especially, among whom this 
description of literature has been most cultivated, 
have selected it as the only appropriate analogy for 
the Homeric poems. Such poetry, consisting for 
the most part of short, artless effusions, with little 
of deliberate or far-sighted combination, has been 
assumed by many critics as a fit standard to apply 
for measuring the capacities of the Homeric age ; 
an age exclusively of speakers, singers, and hearers, 
not of readers or writers. In place of the un- 
bounded admiration which was felt for Homer, not 
merely as a poet of detail, but as constructor of a 
long epic, at the time when Wolf wrote his Prole- 
gomena, the tone of criticism passed to the opposite 
extreme, and attention was fixed entirely upon the 
defects in the arrangement of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Whatever was to be found in them of sym- 
metry or pervading system, was pronounced to be 
decidedly post-Homeric. Under such preconceived 
anticipations Homer seems to have been generally 
studied in Germany, during the generation succeed- 
ing Wolf, the negative portion of whose theory was 
usually admitted, though as to the positive substi- 
tute — what explanation was to be given of the 
history and present constitution of the Homeric 
poems — there was by no means the like agreement. 

et Nonnum et Miltonum eodem animo legunt, nec quid uniuscujusque 
»tas ferat, expendere legendo et computare laborant,” &c. 

A similar and earlier attempt to construe the Homeric poems with 
reference to their age, is to be seen in the treatise called II Vero Omero 
of Vico, — marked with a good deal of orig^md thought, but not strong 
in erudition (Opere di Vico, ed. Milan, rol. v. p. 437-497). 
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During the last ten years, however, a contrary ten- 
dency has manifested itself ; the Wolfian theory 
has been re-examined and shaken by Nitzsch, 
who, as well as O. Muller, Welcker, and other 
scholars, have revived the idea of original Homeric 
unity, under certain modifications. The change in 
Goethe’s opinion, coincident with this new direction, 
is recorded in one of his latest \rorks'. On the 
other hand, the original opinion of Wolf has also 
been reproduced within the last five years, and for- 
tified with several new observations on the text of 
the Iliad, by Lachmann. 

The point is thus still under controversy among 
able scholars, and is probably destined to remain 
so. For in truth our means of knowledge are so 
limited, that no man can produce arguments suflS- 
ciently cogent to contend against opposing precon- 
ceptions ; and it creates a painful sentiment of dif- 
fidence when we read the expressions of equal and 
absolute persuasion with which the two opposite 
conclusions have both been advanced®. We have 

^ In the 46th volume of his collected works, in the little treatise 

Horner, noch einmaV ’ : compare G. Lange, Ueber die Kyklischen 
Dichter (Mainz. 1837), Preface, p. vi. 

^ ‘‘Non esse totam Iliadem aut Odysseam unius poetse opus, ita 
extra duhitationera positam puto, ut qui secus sentiat, eum non satis 
lectitasse ilia cannina conteudam.” (Godf. Hermann, Prmfat. ad Odys- 
seam, Lips. 1825, p. iv.) See the language of the same eminent critic 
in his treatise “ Ueber Homer und Sappho,” Opuscula, vol. v. p. 74. 

Lachmann, after having dissected the 2200 lines in the Hiad, between 
the beginning of the eleventh book and line 590 of the fifteenth, into 
four songs “in the highest degree different in their spirit” (“ihrein 
Geiste nach hochst verschiedene Lieder”), tells us that whosoever thinks 
this difference of spirit inconsiderable, — ‘whosoever does not feel it at 
once when pointed out, — ^whosoever can believe that the parts as th^ 
stand now belong to one artistically constructed Epos, — “wiU do well 
not to trouble himself any more either with my criticisms or with epic 
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nothing to teach us the history of these poems ex- 
cept the poems themselves. Not only do we pos- 
sess no collateral information respecting them or 
their authors, but we have no one to describe to us 
the people or the age in which they originated : our 
knowledge respecting contemporary Homeric so- 
ciety is collected exclusively from the Homeric 
compositions themselves. We are ignorant whether 
any other, or what other, poems preceded them or 
divided with them the public favour, nor have 
we anything better than conjecture to deter- 
mine either the circumstances under which they 
were brought before the hearers, or the conditions 
which a bard of that day was required to satisfy. 
On all these points, moreover, the age of Thucydi- 
des' and Plato seems to have been no better In- 


poetiy, because he is too weak to understand anything about it” (“ weil 
er zu schwach ist etwas darin zu verstehen”) : Fernere Betrachtungen 
Ueber die Ihas : Abhandl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 18. § xxiii. 

On the contrary, Ulrici, after having shown (or tried to show) that 
the composition of Homer satisfies perfectly, in the main, all the exi- 
gences of an artistic epic — adds, that this will make itself at once 
evident to all those who have any sense of artistical symmetry; but 
that for those to whom that sense is wanting, no conclusive demonstra- 
tion can be given. He warns the latter, however, that they are not to 
deny the existence of that which their shorta^hted vision cannot di- 
stingubh, for everything cannot be made clear to children, which the 
mature man sees through at a glance (Ulrici, Geschichte des Grie- 
chischen Epos, Part i. ch. vii. p. 260-261). Read also Payne Knight, 
Proleg. c. xxvii., about the insanity of the Wolfian school, obvious even 
to the " homunculus e trivio.” 

I have the misfortune to dissent from both Lachmann and Ulrici ; 
for it appears to me a mistake to put the Iliad and Odyssey on the 
same footing, as Ulrici does, and as is too frequently done by others. 

^ Plato, Aristotle, and their contemporaries generally, read the most 
suspicious portions of the Homeric poems as genuine (Nitzsch, Plan und 
Gang der Odyssee, in the Preface to his second vol. of Comments on the 
Odyssey, p. bt.-lxiv.). 

Thucydides accepts the Hymn to Apollo as a compcmtion by the 
author of the Iliad. 
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formed than we are, except in so far as they could 
profit by the analogies of the cyclic and other epic 
poems, which would doubtless in many cases have 
afforded valuable aid. 

Nevertheless no classical scholar can be easy 
without some opinion respecting the authorship of 
these immortal poems. And the more defective the 
evidence we possess, the more essential is it that 
all that evidence should be marshalled in the clear- 
est order, and its bearing upon the points in con- 
troversy distinctly understood beforehand. Both 
these conditions seem to have been often neg- 
lected, throughout the long-continued Homeric dis- 
cussion. 

To illustrate the first point : — Since two poems 
are* comprehended in the problem to be solved, 
the natural process would be, first to study the 
easier of the two, and then to apply the conclu- 
sions thence deduced as a means of explaining the 
other. Now the Odyssey, looking at its aggregate 
character, is incomparably more easy to compre- 
hend than the Iliad. Yet most Homeric critics 
apply the microscope at once, and in the first in- 
stance, to the Iliad. 

illustrate the second point : — What evidence 
of HoSric ^^fficient to negative the supposition that the 

unity. Iliad or the Odyssey is a poem originally and in- 
tentionally one? Not simply particular gaps and 
contradictions, though they be even gross and nu- 
merous ; but the preponderance of these proofs of 
mere unprepared coalescence over the other proofs 
of designed adaptation scattered throughout the 
whole poem. For the poet (or the cooperating 
poets, if more than one) may have intended to 
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compose an harmonious whole, but may have 
realised their intention incompletely, and left partial 
faults ; or perhaps the contradictory lines may have 
crept in through a corrupt text. A survey of the 
whole poem is necessary to determine the question ; 
and this necessity, too, has not always been at- 
tended to. 

If it had happened that the Odyssey had been 
preserved to us alone, without the Iliad, I think 
the dispute respecting Homeric unity would never 
have been raised. For the former is, in my judge- 
ment, pervaded almost from beginning to end by 
marks of designed adaptation ; and the special 
faults ^which Wolf, W* Muller, and B. Thiersch*, 
have singled out for the purpose of disproving such 
unity of intention, are so few and of so little im- 
portance, that they would have been universally 
regarded as mere instances of haste or unskilfulness 
on the part of the poet, had they not been seconded 
by the far more powerful battery opened against the 
Iliad. These critics having laid down their general 
presumptions against the antiquity of the long epo- 
pee, illustrate their principles by exposing the many 
flaws and fissures in the Iliad, and then think it 
suflicient if they can show a few similar defects in 
the Odyssey — as if the breaking up of Homeric 
unity in the former naturally entailed a similar ne- 
cessity with regard to the latter ; and their method 
of proceeding, contrary to the rule above laid down, 
puts the more difficult problem in the foreground, 
as a means of solution for the easier. We can 

* Bernhard Thiersch, Ueber das Zeitalter und Vaterland des Homer 
(Halberstadt 1832), Einleitung, p. 4-18. 
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hardly wonder, however, that they have applied 
their observations in the first instance to the Iliad, 
because it is in every man’s esteem the more marked, 
striking, and impressive poem of the two — and the 
character of Homer is more intimately identified 
with it than with the Odyssey. This may serve as 
an explanation of the course pursued ; but be the 
case as it may in respect to comparative poetical 
merit, it is not the less true, that as an aggregate, 
the Odyssey is more simple and easily understood, 
and therefore ought to come first in the order of 
analysis. 

Now, looking at the Odyssey by itself, the proofs 
of an unity of design seem unequivocal and every- 
where to be found. A premeditated structure, and 
a concentration of interest upon one prime hero 
under well-defined circumstances, may be traced 
from the first book to the twenty-third. Odysseus 
is always either directly or indirectly kept before 
the reader, as a warrior returning from the fulness 
of glory at Troy, exposed to manifold and pro- 
tracted calamities during his return home, on which 
his whole soul is so bent that he refuses even the 
immortality offered by Calypso ; — a victim, more- 
over, even after his return, to mingled injury and 
insult from the suitors, who have long been plun- 
dering his property and dishonouring his house; 
hut at length obtaining, by valour and cunning 
united, a signal revenge which restores him to all 
that he had lost. All the persons and all the events 
in the poem are subsidiary to this main plot : and 
the divine agency, necessary to satisfy the feeling 
of the Homeric man, is put forth by Poseiddn and 
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Ath^nd, in both cases from dispositions directly 
bearing upon Odysseus. To appreciate the unity 
of the Odyssey, we have only to read the objections 
taken against that of the Iliad — especially in regard 
to the long withdrawal of Achilles, not only from 
the scene, but from the memory — together with 
the independent prominence of Ajax, Diom^d^s 
and other heroes. How far we are entitled from 
hence to infer the want of premeditated unity in the 
Iliad, will be presently considered ; but it is cer- 
tain that the constitution of the Odyssey in this 
respect everywhere demonstrates the presence of 
such unity. Whatever may be the interest attached 
to Penelop^, Telemachus, or Enmseus, we never 
disconnect them from their association with Odys- 
seus. The present is not the place for collecting 
the many marks of artistical structure dispersed 
throughout this poem ; but it may be worth white 
to remark, that the final catastrophe realised in the 
twenty-second book — the slaughter of the suitors 
in the very house which they were profaning — is 
distinctly and prominently marked out in the first 
and second books, promised by Teiresias in the 
eleventh, by Ath6n6 in the thirteenth, and by Helen 
in the fifteenth, and gradually matured by a series 
of suitable preliminaries, throughout the eight books 
preceding its occurrence*. Indeed what is princi- 
pally evident, and what has been often noticed, in 
the Odyssey, is, the equable flow both of the nar- 
rative and the events ; the absence of that rise and 

* Compare i. 295; ii. 145 (prproipoi tc€p tfirtira ^vro<r0(p 
xi. 118; xiiL 395; xv. 178; also xiv. 162. 
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fall of interest which is sufficiently conspicuous in 
the Iliad. 

To set against these evidences of unity, there 
ought at least to be some strong cases produced of 
occasional incoherence or contradiction. But it is 
remarkable how little of such counter-evidence is 
to be found, although the arguments of Wolf, W. 
Muller, and B. Thiersch stand so much in need of 
it. They have discovered only one instance of un- 
deniable inconsistency in the parts — the number of 
days occupied by the absence of Telemachus at 
Pylus and Sparta. That young prince, though re- 
presented as in great haste to depart, and refusing 
pressing invitations to prolong his stay, must 
nevertheless be supposed to have continued for 
thirty days the guest of Menelaus, in order to 
bring his proceedings into chronological harmony 
with those of Odysseus, and to explain the first 
meeting of father and son in the swine-fold of 
Eumseus. Here is undoubtedly an inaccuracy (so 
Nitzsch ' treats it, and I think justly) on the part 


* Nitzsch, Plan und Ghing der Odyssee, p. xliii., prefixed to the second 
vol. of his Commentary on the Odysseis. 

“ At carrainum primi auditores non adeo curiosi erant (observes Mr. 
Payne Knight, Proleg. c. xxiii.), ut ejusmodi rerum rationes ant exqui- 
rerent aut expenderent ; neque eorum fides e subtilioribus congruentiis 
omnino pendebat. Monendi enim sunt etiam atque etiam Homeri- 
corum studiosi, veteres illos aoiSovs non lingu4 professorili inter viros 
criticos et grammaticos, aut alios quoscunque argutiarum captatores, 
cannina cantitasse^ sed inter eos qui sensibus animorum hbere, incaute, 
et effuse indulgerent,” &c. Chap, xxii.-xxvii. of Mr. Knight’s Prole- 
gomena are valuable to the same purpose, showing the “ homines nid«i 
et agrestes” of that day as excellent judges of what fell under their 
senses and observation, but careless, credulous, and unobservant of 
contradiction, in matters which came only under the mind’s eye. 
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of the poet, who did not anticipate, and did not 
experience in ancient times, so strict a scrutiny ; 
an inaccuracy certainly not at all wonderful ; the 
matter of real wonder is, that it stands almost alone, 
and that there are no others in the poem. 

Now this is one of the main points on which W. 
Muller and B. Thiersch rest their theory — explain- 
ing the chronological confusion by supposing that 
the journey of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta 
constituted the subject of an epic originally sepa- 
rate (comprising the first four books and a portion 
of the fifteenth), and incorporated at second-hand 
with the remaining poem. And they conceive this 
view to be farther confirmed by the double assembly 
of the gods, (at the beginning of the first book as 
well as of the fifth) which they treat as an awkward 
repetition, such as could not have formed part of 
the primary scheme of any epic poet. But here 
they only escape a small difficulty by running into 
another and a greater. For it is impossible to com- 
prehend how the first four books and part of the 
fifteenth can ever have constituted a distinct epic ; 
since the adventures of Telemachus have no satis- 
factory termination, except at the point of con- 
fluence with those of his father, when the unex- 
pected meeting and recognition takes place under 
the roof of Eumaeus — nor can any epic poem ever 
have described that meeting and recognition with- 
out giving some account how Odysseus came 
thither. Moreover the first two books of the 
Odyssey distinctly lay the ground, and carry ex- 
pectation forward, to the final catastrophe of the 
poem — treatingTelemachus as a subordinateperson, 
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and his expedition as merely provisional towards 
an ulterior result. Nor can I agree with W. Muller, 
that the real Odyssey might well be supposed to 
begin with the fifth book. On the contrary, the 
exhibition of the suitors and the Ithakesian agora, 
presented to us in the second book, is absolutely 
essentia] to the full comprehension of the books 
subsequent to the thirteenth. The suitors are far 
too important personages in the poem to allow of 
their being first introduced in so informal a manner 
as we read in the sixteenth book : indeed the passing 
allusions of Athene (xiii. 310, 375) and Eumseus 
(xiv. 41, 81) to the suitors, presuppose cognizance 
of them on the part of the hearer. 

Lastly, the twofold discussion of the gods, at the 
beginning of the first and fifth books, and the double 
interference of Ath^n^, far from being a needless 
repetition, may be shown to suit perfectly both 
the genuine epical conditions and the unity of the 
poem*. For although the final consummation, and 
the organization of measures against the suitors, was 
to be accomplished by Odysseus and Telemachus 
jointly, yet the march and adventures of the two, 
until the moment of their meeting in the dwelling 
of Eumaeus, were essentially distinct. But according 
to the religious ideas of the old epic, the presiding 
direction of Ath4n6 was necessary for the safety 

' W . MiiUer is not correct in saying that in the first assembly of the 
uods, Zeus promises something which he does not perform : Zeus does 
not vrtmise to send Hermes as messenger to Kalypso, in the first book, 
though Athene urges him to do so. Zeus indeed requires to be ui^d 
tmce before he dictates to Kalypso the release of Odysseus, but he had 
already intimated in the first book that he felt great difficulty in pro- 
tecting the hero, because of the wrath manifested against him by 
Poseidon. 
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and success of both of them. Her first interference Double 
arouses and inspires the son, her second produces dou^bi^^ 
the liberation of the father — constituting a point 
of union and common orirination for two lines of «^timateiy 
adventures, in both of which she takes earnest into con- 
interest, but which are necessarily for a time kept the Odys- 
apart in order to coincide at the proper moment. 

It will thus appear that the twice-repeated agora 
of the gods in the Odyssey, bringing home as it 
does to one and the same divine agent that double 
start which is essential to the scheme of the poem, 
consists better with the supposition of premeditated 
unity than with that of distinct self-existent parts. 

And assuredly the manner in which Telemachus Skiiidis- 
and Odysseus, both by different roads, are brought th?Jpo/nt 
into meeting and conjunction at the dwelling of 
Eumseus, is something not only contrived, but very 
skilfully contrived. It is needless to advert to the 
highly interesting character of Eumaeus, rendered 
available as a rallying point, though in different 
ways, both to the father and the son, over and 
above the sympathy which he himself inspires. 

If the Odyssey be not an original unity, of what Difficulty of 
self-existent parts can we imagine it to have con- the 
sisted ? To this question it is difficult to imagine 
a satisfactory reply : for the supposition that Tele- 
machus and his adventures may once have formed poems or 
the subject of a separate epos, apart from Odysseus, 
appears inconsistent with the whole character of 
that youth as it stands in the poem, and with the 
events in which he is made to take part. We could 
better imagine the distribution of the adventures of 
Odysseus himself into two parts — one containing 

Q 2 
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his wanderings and return, the other handling his 
ill-treatment hy the suitors and his final triumph. 
But though either of these two subjects might have 
been adequate to furnish out a separate poem, it is 
nevertheless certain, that as they are presented in 
the Odyssey, the former cannot be divorced from 
the latter. The simple return of Odysseus, as it now 
stands in the poem, could satisfy no one as a final 
close, so long as the suitors remain in possession 
of his house and forbid his reunion with his wife. 
Any poem which treated his wanderings and return 
separately, must have represented his reunion with 
PenelopS and restoration to his house as following 
naturally upon his arrival in Ithaka — thus taking 
little or no notice of the suitors. But this would 
be a capital mutilation of the actual epical narra- 
tive, which considers the suitors at home as an 
essential portion of the destiny of the much-suffer- 
ing hero, not less than his shipwrecks and trials at 
sea. His return (separately taken) is foredoomed, 
according to the curse of Polyphemus executed by 
Poseidon, to be long-deferred, miserable, solitary, 
and ending with destruction in his house to greet 
him * ; and the ground is thus laid, in the very 
recital of his wanderings, for a new series of events 
which are to happen to him after his arrival in 
Ithaka. There is no tenable halting-place between 
the departure of Odysseus from Troy and the final 
restoration to his house and his wife. The distance 

^ Odyss. ix. 534. — 

’O^c KaKCJS oXfO-aff dno navras eralpovs, 

Nr)6s €7r aWoTpiijSf €vpoi 6’ cV Tr^para oucco — 

'Qff ?</)ar evxopfi'os' (the Cyclops to Poseiddn) tov 5* KvapoxaiTtjS. 
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between these two events may indeed be widened, 
by accumulating new distresses and impediments, 
but any separate portion of it cannot be otherwise 
treated than as a fraction of the whole. The be- 
ginning and end are here the data in respect to 
epical genesis, though the intermediate events ad- 
mit of being conceived as variables, more or less 
numerous : so that the conception of the whole 
may be said without impropriety both to precede 
and to govern that of the constituent parts. 

The general result of a study of the Odyssey may Structure 
be set down as follows : — 1. The poem as it now odyssey— 
stands exhibits unequivocally adaptation of parts ^e— ran- 
and continuity of structure, whether by one or by '“y® ^ 
several consentient hands : it may perhaps be a together 
secondary formation, out of a pre-existing Odyssey 
of smaller dimensions ; but if so, the parts of the 
smaller whole must have been so far recast as to 
make them suitable members of the larger, and 
are noway recognisable by us. 2. The subject- 
matter of the poem not only does not favour, but 
goes far to exclude, the possibility of the Wolfian 
hypothesis. Its events cannot be so arranged as to 
have composed several antecedent substantive epics,, 
afterwards put together into the present aggregate. 

Its authors cannot have been mere compilers of 
pre-existing materials, such as Peisistratus and his 
friends : they must have been poets, competent to 
work such matter as they found into a new and en- 
larged design of their own. Nor can the age in which 
this long poem, of so many thousand lines, was 
turned out as a continuous aggregate, be separated 
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from the ancient, productive, inspired age of Gre- 
cian epic. 

Arriving at such conclusions from the internal 
evidence of the Odyssey’, vve can apply them by 
analogy to the Iliad. We learn something respect- 
ing the character and capacities of that early age 
which has left no other mementos except these two 
poems. Long continuous epics (it is observed by 
those who support the views of Wolf), with an 
artistical structure, are inconsistent W’ith the capa- 
cities of a rude and non-writing age. Such epics 
(we may reply) are not inconsistent with the early 
age of the Greeks, and the Odyssey is a proof of 
it ; for in that poem the integration of the whole, 
and the composition of the parts, must have been 
simultaneous. The analogy of the Odysseys enables 
us to rebut that preconception under which many 
ingenious critics sit down to the study of the Iliad, 
and which induces them to explain all the incohe- 
rencies of the latter by breaking it up into smaller 
unities, as if short epics were the only manifesta- 
tion of poetical power which the age admitted. 
There ought to be no reluctance in admitting a 
presiding scheme and premeditated unity of parts, 

^ Wolf admits, in most unequivocal language, the compact and artful 
structure of the Odyssey. Against this positive internal evidence he 
sets the general presumption, that no such constructive art can possibly 
have belonged to a poet of the age of Homer : — “ De Odyssea maxime, 
cujus admirabilis summa et compages pro pr?eclarissimo monumento 

Grseci ingenii hahenda est Unde lit ut Odysseam nemo, cui omnino 

priscus vates placeat, nisi perlectam e manu deponere queat. At ill* 
ars id ipsum est, quod oix ac ne vix quidetn cadere videtur in vatem, 
singulas tantum rhapsodias decantantem,” &c. (Prolegomena, p. cxviii.- 
cxx. : compare cxii.) 
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in so far as the parts themselves point to such a 
conclusion. 

That the Iliad is not so essentially one piece as 
the Odyssey, every man agrees. It includes a 
much greater multiplicity of events, and what is 
yet more important, a greater multiplicity of pro- 
minent personages : the very indefinite title which 
it bears, as contrasted with the speciality of the 
name Odyssey, marks the difference at once. The 
parts stand out more conspicuously from the whole, 
and admit more readily of being felt and appreciated 
in detached recitation. We may also add, that it 
is of more unequal execution than the Odyssey — 
often rising to a far higher pitch of grandeur, but 
also occasionally tamer : the story does not move 
on continuously ; incidents occur without plausible 
motive, nor can we shut our eyes to evidences of 
incoherence and contradiction. 

To a certain extent, the Iliad is open to all 
these remarks, though Wolf and William Muller, 
and above all Lachmanu, exaggerate the case in 
degree. And from hence has been deduced the 
hypothesis which treats the parts in their original 
state as separate integers, independent of and un- 
connected with each other, and forced into unity 
only by the afterthought of a subsequent age ; or 
sometimes not even themselves as integers, but as 
aggregates grouped together out of fragments still 
smaller — short epics formed by the coalescence of 
still shorter songs. Now there is some plausibility 
in these reasonings, so long as the discrepancies 
are looked upon as the whole of the case. But 
in point of fact they are not the whole of the 
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case : for it is not less true, that there are large 
portions of the Iliad which present positive and 
undeniable evidences of coherence as antecedent 
and consequent, though we are occasionally per- 
plexed by inconsistencies of detail. To deal with 
these latter, is a portion of the duties of the critic. 
But he is not to treat the Iliad as if inconsistency 
prevailed everywhere throughout its parts ; for co- 
herence of parts — symmetrical antecedence and 
consequence — is discernible throughout the larger 
half of the poem. 

Now the Wolfian theory explains the gaps and 
contradictions throughout the narrative, but it 
explains nothing else. If (as Lachraann thinks) 
the Iliad originally consisted of sixteen songs or 
little substantive epics (Lachmann’s sixteen songs- 
cover the space only as far as the 22nd book or 
the death of Hector, and two more songs would 
have to be admitted for the 23rd and 24th books) — 
not only composed by different authors, but by 
each^ without any view to conjunction with the 
rest — we have then no right to expect any intrinsic 
continuity between them ; and all that continuity 
which we now find must be of extraneous origin. 
Where are we to look for the origin ? Lachmann 


* Lachmann seems to admit one case in which the composer of one 
song manifests cognizance of another song, and a disposition to give 
what will form a sequel to it. His fifteenth song (the Patrokleia) lasts 
fix>m XV. 592 down to the end of the 17th hook: the sixteenth song 
(including the four next books, from 18 to 22 inclusive) is a continua- 
tion of the fifteenth, but by a different poet. (Fernere Betrsuihtungen 
fiber die Ilias, Abbandl. Berlin. Acad. 1841, sect. xxvi. xxviii. xxix. 
pp. 24, 34, 42.) 

This admission of premeditated adaptation to a certain extent breaks 
up the integrity of the Wolfian hypothesis. 
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follows Wolf in ascribing the whole constructive 
process to Peisistratus and his associates, at a 
period when the creative epical faculty is admitted 
to have died out. But upon this supposition Peisi- 
stratus (or his associates) must have done much 
more than omit, transpose, and interpolate, here 
and there ; he must have gone far to rewrite the 
whole poem. A great poet might have recast pre- 
existing separate songs into one comprehensive 
whole, but no mere arrangers or compilers would 
be competent to do so : and we are thus left with- 
out any means of accounting for that degree of 
continuity and consistence which runs through so 
large a portion of the Iliad, though not through the 
whole. The idea that the poem as we read it 
grew out of atoms not originally designed for the 
places which they now occupy, involves us in new 
and inextricable difficulties when we seek to eluci- 
date either the mode of coalescence or the degree 
of existing unity ^ 

^ The advocates of the Wolfian theor)' appear to feel the difficulties 
which beset it ; for their language is wavering in respect to these sup- 
posed primary constituent atoms. Sometimes Lachmann tells us, that 
the original pieces were much finer poetry than the Iliad as we now read 
it ; at another time, that it cannot be now discovered what they originally 
were : nay, he further admits (as remarked in the preceding note) that 
the poet of the sixteenth song had cognizance of the fifteenth. 

But if it be granted that the original constituent songs were so com- 
posed, though by difierent poets, as that the more recent were adapted 
to the earlier, with more or less dexterity and success, this brings 
us into totally different conditions of the problem. It is a virtual 
surrender of the Wolfian hj'pothesis, which however Lachmann both 
means to defend, and does defend w ith ability ; though his vindication 
of it has, to my mind, only the effect of exposing its inherent weakness 
by carrying it out into something detailed and positive. I will add, in 
respect to his Dissertations, so instructive as a microscopic examina- 
tion of tho poem, — 1. That I find myself constantly dWnting firmn 
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Admitting then premeditated adaptation of parts 
to a certain extent as essential to the Iliad, we may 
yet inquire whether it was produced all at once or 
gradually enlarged — whether hy one author or hy 
several ; and if the parts be of different age, which 
is the primitive kernel, and which are the additions. 

' Theory of Wclcker, Lange, and Nitzsch* treat the Ho- 

Welcker, . 

Lange, and menc poeois as representing a second step in ad- 

Nitzsch.— ^ ^ 

Age of the vance, m the progress of popular poetry, first 
p^to^^to comes the age of short narrative songs ; next, when 
^popee***^ these have become numerous, there arise con- 
structive minds who recast and blend together 
many of them into a larger aggregate conceived 
upon some scheme of their own. The age of the 
epos is followed by that of the epopee — short spon- 
taneous effusions preparing the way, and furnishing 
materials, for the architectonic genius of the poet. 
It is farther presumed by the above-mentioned au- 
thors that the pre-Homeric epic included a great 
abundance of such smaller songs, — a fact which 
admits of no proof, hut which seems countenanced 
hy some passages in Homer, and is in itself noway 
improbable. But the transition from such songs, 
assuming them to be ever so numerous, to a com- 
bined and continuous poem, forms an epoch in the 
intellectual history of the nation, implying mental 

tliat critical feeling, on the sti’ength of which he cuts out parts as in- 
terpolations, and discovers traces of the hand of distinct poets ; 2. that 
his objections gainst the continuity of the narrative are often founded 
upon lines which the ancient scholiasts and Mr. Payne Knight had 
already pronounced to be interpolations ; 3. that such of his objections 
as are founded upon lines undisputed, admit in many cases of a com- 
plete and satisfactory reply. 

‘ Lange, in his Letter to Goethe, Ueber die Einheit der Iliade, p.33 
(182f)) ; Nitzsoh, Historia Horaeri, Fasciculus 2. Prsefat. p. x. 
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qualities of a higher order than those upon which 
the songs themselves depend. Nor is it to be 
imagined that the materials pass unaltered from 
their first state of isolation into their second state 
of combination. They must of necessity be recast, 
and undergo an adapting process, in which the 
genius of the organizing poet consists ; nor can we 
hope, by simply knowing them as they exist in the 
second stage, ever to divine how they stood in the 
first. Such, in my judgement, is the right concep- 
tion of the Homeric epoch, — an organising poetical 
mind, still preserving that freshness of observation 
and vivacity of details which constitutes the charm 
of the ballad. 

Nothing is gained by studying the Iliad as a 
congeries of fragments once independent of each 
other : no portion of the poem can be shown to 
have ever been so, and the supposition introduces 
difficulties greater than those which it removes. But 
it is not necessary to affirm that the whole poem 
as we now read it belonged to the original and pre- 
conceived plan*. In this respect the Iliad produces 

* Even Aristotle, the great buiUler-up of the celebrity of Homer as 
to epical aggregation, found some occasions (it appears) on which 
he was obliged to be content with simply excusing, vrithout admiring, 
the poet (Poet, 44. toIs ayaBols 6 r^bvvtav d<f)api^(i to 

droTTov). 

And Hermann observes justly, in his acute treatise De Interjiola- 
tionibus Homeri (Opuscula, tom. v. p. — “Nisi admirabilis ilia 
Homericomm carminum suavitas lectonim animos (|uasi incantationibus 
quibusdam captos teneret, non tarn facile delitescercnt, quae accuratius 
considcrata, et miilto minus apte quam quis jure {>ostulet composita 
esse apparere necesse est.” 

This treatise contains many criticisms on the structure of the Iliad, 
some of them veiy' well founded, though there are many from wl^h I 
dissent. 
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upon my mind an impression totally different from 
the Odyssey. In the latter poem, the characters and 
incidents are fewer, and the whole plot appears of 
one projection, from the beginning down to the 
death of the suitors : none of the parts look as if 
they had been composed separately and inserted by 
way of addition into a pre-existing smaller poem. 
But the Iliad, on the contrary, presents the appear- 
ance of a house built upon a plan comparatively 
narrow and subsequently enlarged by successive 
additions. The first book, together with the eighth, 
and the books from the eleventh to the twenty- 
second inclusive, seem to form the primary orga- 
nisation of the poem, then properly an Achilleis: 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books are, per- 
haps, additions at the tail of this primitive poem, 
which still leave it nothing more than an enlarged 
Achill^is.^ But the books from the second to the 
seventh inclusive, together with the tenth, are of a 
wider and more comprehensive character, and con- 
vert the poem from an Achilleis into an Iliad \ The 
primitive frontispiece, inscribed with the anger of 
Achilles and its direct consequences, yet remains, 
after it has ceased to be coextensive with the 
poem. The parts added, however, are not neces- 
sarily inferior in merit to the original poem : so 
far is this from being the case, that amongst them 
are comprehended some of the noblest efforts of 
the Grecian epic. Nor are they more recent in 
date than the original ; strictly speaking, they 

^ In reference to the books from the second to the seventh inclusive, 

I agree with the observations of Wilham Miiller, Homerische Vorschule, 
Abschnit. viii. p. 116-118. 
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must be a little more recent, but they belong to 
the same generation and state of society as the 
primitive Achill^is. These qualihcations are ne- 
cessary to keep apart different questions, which, 
in discussions of Homeric criticism, are but too 
often confounded. 

If we take those portions of the poem which I 
imagine to have constituted the original Achilllis, it 
will be found that the sequence of events contained 
in them is more rapid, more unbroken, and more 
intimately knit together in the way of cause and 
effect, than in the other books. Heyne and Lach- 
mann indeed, with other objecting critics, complains 
of the action in them as being too much crowded and 
hurried, since one day lasts from the beginning of 
the eleventh book to the middle of the eighteenth, 
without any sensible halt in the march throughout 
so large a portion of the journey. Lachniiann like- 
wise admits that those separate songs, into which 
he imagines that the whole Iliad may be dissected, 
cannot be severed with the same sharpness, in the 
books subsequent to the eleventh, as in those before 
it^ There is only one real halting-place from the 

^ Lachmann, Fernere B€trachtungen uber die Ilias, Abhandlungen 
Berlin. Acad. 1841, p. 4. 

After having pointed out certain discrepancies which he maintains to 
prove diiFerent composing hands, he adds, — Nevertheless, we must 
be careful not to regard the single constituent songs in this part of the 
poem as being distinct and separable in a degree equal to those in the 
first half; for they all with one accord harmonise in one particular 
circumstance, which with reference to the story of the Iliad is not less 
important even than the anger of Achilles, viz, that the three most 
distinguished heroes, Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Diomedes, all become 
disabled throughout the whole duration of the battles.” 

Important for the story of the Achilleis, I should say, not for that 
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eleventh book to the twenty-second — the death of 
Patroclus ; and this can never be conceived as the 
end of a separate poem^ though it is a capital step 
in the development of the Achilleis, and brings 
about that entire revolution in the temper of Achil- 
les which was essential for the purpose of the poet. 
It would be a mistake to imagine that there ever 
could have existed a separate poem called Patro- 
cleia, though a part of the Iliad was designated by 
that name. For Patroclus has no substantive posi- 
tion : he is the attached friend and second of Achil- 
les, but nothing else, — standing to the latter in a 
relation of dependence resembling that ofTelema- 
chus to Odysseus. And the way in which Patroclus 
is dealt with in the Iliad is (in my judgement) the 
most dexterous and artistical contrivance in the 
poem — that which approaches nearest to the neat 
tissue ofijhe Odyssey^. 

of the Iliad. This remark of Lachmann is highly illustrative for the 
distinction between the original and the enlarged poem. 

^ I confess my astonishment that a man of so much genius and power 
of thought as M. Benjamin Constant, should have imagined the original 
Iliad to have concluded with the death of Patroclus, on the ground that 
Achilles then becomes reconciled with Agamemnon. See the review of 
B. Constant’s work De la Religion, &c., by O. Muller, in the Kleine 
Schriften of the latter, vol. ii. p. 74. 

2 He appears as the mediator between the insulted Achilles and the 
Greeks, manifesting kindly sympathies for the latter without renoun- 
cing his fidelity to the former. The wounded Machaon, an object of 
interest to the whole camp, being carried off the field by Nestor — 
Achilles, looking on from his distant ship, sends Patroclus to inquire 
whether it be really Machaon ; which enables Nestor to lay before 
Patroclus the deplorable state of the Grecian host, as a motive to in- 
duce him and Achilles agamtotake arms. The compassionate feelings 
of Patroclus being powerfully touched, he is hastening to enforce upon 
Achilles the urgent necessity of giving help, when he meets Euiypylus 
craw'ling out of the field, helpless with a severe w'ound, and imploring 
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The great and capital misfortune which prostrates nisabic- 
the strength of the Greeks and renders them in- Agamm- 
capable of defending themselves without Achilles, ”eu"’,anr' 
is the disablement by wounds of Agamemnbn, 
Diom^des, and Odysseus ; so that the defence of battieofthe 
the wall and of the ships is left only to heroes of book, 
the second magnitude (Ajax alone excepted), such 
as Idoineneus, Leonteus, Polypoetes, Merionis, 
Menelaus, &c. Now it is remarkable that all these 
three fiist-rate chiefs are in full force at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh book : all three are wounded 
in the battle which that book describes, and at the 
commencement of which Agamemnon is full of 
spirits and courage. 

Nothing can be more striking than the manner The first 
in which Homer concentrates our attention in the cent^a^ter 
first book upon Achilles as the hero, his quarrel Jlpon Achu- 
with Agamemnon, and the calamities to the Greeks 

^ upon the 

which are held out as about to ensue from it, through distress 

1 • • r m ‘ 1 rr -r» i • which the 

the intercession or Ihetis wuth Zeus. But the in- Greeks are 
cidents dwelt upon from the beginning of the second "* 

book down to tlie combat between Hector and 

(done to 

his succour. He supports the wounded warrior to his tent, and mini* 
sters to his suffering ; but before this operation is fully completed, the to 
Grecian host has been totally driven back, and the Trojans are on the realise this 
point of setting fire to the ships : Patroclus then hurries to Achilles to 
proclaim the desperate peril which hangs over them all, and succeeds citrhtb 
in obtaining his permission to take the field at the head of the Myrmi- book, 
dons. The way in which Patroclus is kept present to the hearer, as a 
prelude to his bnlliant but short-lived display when he comes forth in 
arms, — the contrast between his characteristic gentleness and the fero- 
city of Achilles, — and the natural train of circumstances w hereby he is 
made the vehicle of reconciliation on the part of his offended friend, and 
rescue to his imperiled countrymen, — all these exhibit a degree of epical 
skill, in the author of the primitive Achilleis, to which nothing is found 
parallel in the added hooks of the Iliad. 
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Ajax in the seventh, animated and interesting as 
they are, do nothing to realise this promise. They 
are a splendid picture of the Trojan war generally, 
and eminently suitable to that larger title under 
which the poem has been immortalised — but the 
consequences of the anger of Achilles do not appear 
until the eighth book. The tenth book, or Doloneia, 
is also a portion of the Iliad, but not of the Achil- 
l^is ; while the ninth book appears to me a subse- 
quent addition, nowise harmonising with that main 
stream of the Achilleis which flows from the eleventh 
book to the twenty-second. The eighth book ought 
to be readin immediate connection with the eleventh, 
in order to see the structure of what seems the primi- 
tive Achill6is ; for there are several passages in the 
eleventh and the following books', which prove that 

m 

^ Observe, for example, the following passages ; — 

1. Achilles, standing on the prow of his ship, sees the general army 
of Greeks undergoing defeat by the Trojans, and also sees Nestor con- 
veying in his chariot a wounded warrior from the field. He sends Pa- 
troclus to find out who the wounded man is : in calling forth Patroclus, 
he says (xi. 607), — 

^(,€-^\€Voiridhr}, r© ’/iw K€xapio‘^€V€ OvpS, 

ISvu 010 ) Trepl yovvar cpd (TTr^c^crOai 'K^dLOVS 
Kl<T(rOp€VOVS' y^P 0 VK€T dvCKTOS* 

Heyoe, in his comment, asks the question, not unnaturally, Pceni- 
tuerat igitur aspentatis crga priorem legationem, an homo arrogans 
expectaverat alteram ad se niissam iri ? ” I answer, neither one nor the 
other : the words imply that he had received no embassy at all. He is 
still the same Achilles who in the first book ])aced alone by the sea- 
shore, devouring his own soul under a sense of bitter aflront, and praying 
to Thetis to aid his revenge : this revenge is now about to be realised, 
and he hails its approach with delight. But if we admit the embassy 
of the ninth book to intervene, the passage becomes a glaring incon- 
sistency : for that which Achilles anticipates as future, and even yet as 
contingent, had actually occurred on the previous evening ; the Greeks 
had supplicated at his feet, — they had proclaimed their intolerable need, 
— and he had spurned them. The Scholiast, in his explanation of these 
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the poet who composed them could not have had 
present to his mind the main event of the ninth 

lilies, after giving the plain meaning, that “Achilles shows what he 
has long been desiring, to see the Greeks in a state of supj dication to 
him” — seems to recollect that this is in contradiction to the ninth book, 
and tries to remove the contradiction by saying “ that he had been jire- 
viously mollified by conversation with Phoenix” — 17^7 de TTpofjiakax^^U 

€K rav ^oivLKos \6y(ov — a supposition neither countenanced by any 
thing in the poet, nor sufficient to remove the difficulty. 

2. The speech of Poseidon (xiii. 1 15) to encourage the disjiirited Gre- 
cian heroes, in which, after having admitted the injury done to Achilles 
by Agamemnon, he recommends an eftbrt to heal the sore, and intimates 
“ that the minds of good men admit of this healing jn'oeess” (’AXX’ 
aK€Qip.i6a Qa.u'O'op' d/ceerrat T€ eV^Xwy), is certainly not very con- 

sistent with the supposition that this attempt to heal had been made in 
the best possible way, and that Achilles had manifested a mind impla- 
cable in the extreme on the evening before — while the mind of Aga- 
memnon was already brought to proclaimed humiliation and needed no 
farther healing. 

.‘h And what shall we say to the language of Achilles and Patrochl:^ 
at the beginning of the sixteentli book, just at the moment when the 
danger has reached its maximum, and when Achilles is about to send 
forth his friend ? 

Neither Nestor, when he invokes and instructs Patrochis as inter- 
cessor with Achilles (xi. nor Patrochis himself, though in the 

extreme of anxiety to work upon the mind of Achilles, and re])roaching 
him with hardness of heart— ever bring to remembrance the ample 
atonement which had been tendered to him; while Achilles hiiiiselt re- 
peats the original ground of quarrel, the w rong ofiered to him in taking 
away Briseis, coiitiiiuing the language of the first book ; then without 
the least allusion to the atonement and restitution aiiiee tendered, be 
yields to his friend*s proposition just like a man whose wrong remained - 
luiredressed, but who was nevertheless forced to take arms b} iiecessitj 
(xvi. 52-f).'f j : — 

’AXXd r« pip TrpoTfTvx^ai edaopep, ovb <tpa ttoj? t]p 
’Ao-TTfpyff Kf;toAwo-^fU h'l (jipeaiv’ r/rot (fpTjp ye 
Ov rrp'iP pTiPidpop KaTaTTavaepep, dXX OTTorau brj 
Nijns ipds d(pLKT)Tai dvr^ re TrroXepuf re. 

I agree with the Scholiast and Ileyiie in interpreting ye as equiva- 
lent to diepo^^p — not as refernng to any express antecedent declara- 
tion 

Again, fiuther on in the same speech, “The Trojans (Achilles says) 
press boldly forward uimn the ships, for they no longer see the blaze of 
my helmet : but if Agamemnon tcere favourably disposed totcards me. 

VOL, II. ^ 
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book, — the outpouring of profound humiliation by 
the Greeks, and from Agamemnon especially, be- 

they would presently run away and fill the ditches with their dead 
bodies” (71) : — 

raxa Kev evavXovs 

Ukrjo-fiav V€KV(ov, €c fxoL Kp€i<f)V ^Ayapefivajp 
eideiTj’ vvv de orparop dp(f)ipdxoPTai. 

Now here again, if we take our stai-t from the first book, omitting the 
ninth, the sentiment is perfectly just. But assume the ninth book, 
and it becomes false and misplaced ; for Agamemnon is then a prostrate 
and repentant man, not merely “ favourably disposed” towards Achilles, 
but offering to pay any price for the purpose of appeasing him. 

4. Again, a few lines further, in the same speech, Achilles permits 
Patroclus to go forth, in consideration of the extreme peril of the fleet, 
but restricts him simply to avert this peril and do nothing more: 
“ Obey my words, so that you may procure for jne honour and glory 
from the body of Greeks, and that they may send back to me the dam- 
sel, giving me amjile presents besides ; when you have tlriven the Tro- 
jans from the ships, come back again” : — 

Qs di^ pot TLp^p peydXrjv Kat kvSos dpoio 
Upos TrdvTCtiP Aai^awi'* drdp oi ntpiKoXX^a Kovpr)p ^ 

Ay// dTTOvdo-crctxrt, npori 8' dyXaa fioopa iropccxTiv' 

Ek Primp cXdcraff, Uvai naXiP (84~S7). 

How are we to reconcile this with the ninth book, where Achilles 
declares that he does not care for being honoured by the Greeks, 
ix. 604 ? In the mouth of the affronted Achilles of the first book such 
words are apt enough : he will grant succour, but only to the extent 
necessar\' for the emergency, and in such a way as to ensure redress for 
his own wrong, which redress he has no reason as yet to conclude 
that Agamemnon is willing to grant. But the ninth book has actually 
tendered to him everything which he here demands and even more (the 
daughter of Agamemnon in marriage, without the ))ricc usually paid for 
a bride, &c.} : Brisens, whom non he is so anxious to re-possess, was 
then offered in restitution, and he disdained the offer. Mr. Knight in 
fact strikes out these lines as sjmrious ; partly because they contradict 
the ninth book, where Achilles has actually rejected what he here thirsts 
tor ( Dona cum puella jam antea oblata aspernatus erat”) — partly be- 
cause he thinks that they express a sentiment unworthy of Achilles ; in 
which latter criticism I do not concur. 

5. We proceed a little farther to the address of Patroclus to the Mp’- 
midons, as he is conducting them forth to the battle : “ Fight bravely, 
M3Tmidons, that we may bring honour to Achilles ; and that the wide- 
1 uling Agamemnon may know the mad folly which he committed, when 
he dishonoured the bravest of the Greeks.” 
lo impress this knowledge upon Agamemnon was no longer neces- 
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fore Achilles, coupled with formal offers to restore 
Briseis and pay the amplest compensation for past 

sary, The ninth book records his humiliating confession of it, accom- 
panied by atonement and i-eparation. To teach him the lesson a second 
time is to break the bruised reed, — to slay the slain. But leave out the 
ninth book, and the motive is the natural one, — both for Patroclus to offer, 
and for the Myrmidons to obey : Acliilles still remains a dishonoured 
man, and to humble the rival who has dishonoured him is the first of 
all objects, as well mth his friends as with himself. 

6. Lastly, the time comes when Achilles, in deep anguish for the 
death of Patroclus, looks back with aversion and repentance to the 
past. To what point should we expect that his repentance would na- 
turally tium? Not to his primary quarrel with Agamemnon, in which 
he had been undeniably wronged — but to the scene in the ninth book, 
where the maximum of atonement for the previous wrong is tendered 
to him and scornfuUv rejected. Yet when we turn to xvih* 108, and 
xix. 55, 68, 270 , we find him reverting to the primitive quarrel in the 
first book, just as if it had been the last incident in his relations with 
Agatneniuon : moreover Agamemnon (xix. 86), in his speech of recon- 
ciliation, treats the past just in the same way, — deplores his original 
insanity in wronging Achilles. 

7 . When we look to the prayers of Achilles and Thetis, addressed to 
Zeus in the first hook, w e find that the consummation prayed for is, — 
honour to Achilles, — redress for the wrong offered to him, victory to 
the Trojans until Agamemnon and the Greeks shall be made bitterly 
sensible of the wrong w hich they have done to their bravest warrior 
(i. 409-50.9). Now thi» consummation is brought about iu the uiuth 
book. Achilles can get no more, nor does he ultimately get more, either 
in the w'ay of redress to himself or remorseful humiliation of Agamem- 
non, than what is here tendered. The defeat which the Greeks suffer 
in the battle of the eighth book (KdXor Md^^) has brought about the con- 
summation. The subsequent and much more destructive defeats which 
they undergo are thus causeless : yet Zeus is represented as intlicHug 
them reluctantly, and only because they are ncccssaiy to honour Achilles 
(xiii. 350; xv. 75, 2.35, 598 ; compare also viii. 372 and 475). 

If we reflect ujion the constitution of the i>oem, we shall see that the 
fundamental sequence of ideas in it is, a series of mistortunes to the 
Greeks, brought on by Zeus lor the special purpose ot pvocunng atone- 
ment to Achilles and bringing humiliation on Agamemnon : the intro- 
duction of Patroclus superadds new motives of the utmost interest, but 
it is most harmoniously worked into the fundamental sequence. Now 
the intrusion of the ninth book breaks up the scheme of the poem by 
disuniting this sequent^ : Agamemnou is on bis knees before Aebilles, 
entreating pardon and proffering repaiation, yet the calamities of the 
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wrong. The words of Achilles (not less than those 
of Patroclus and Nestor) in the eleventh and in 
the following books, plainly imply that the humi- 
liation of the Greeks before him, for which he 
thirsts, is as yet future and contingent ; that no 
plenary apology has yet been tendered, nor any 
offer made of restoring Briseis ; while both Nestor 
and Patroclus, with all their wish to induce him to 
take arms, never take notice of the offered atone- 
ment and restitution, but view him as one whose 

Greeks become more and more dreadful. The atonement of the ninth 
book cojnes at the wrong time and in the wrong manner. 

There are four passages (and only four, so far as I am aware) in which 
the embassy of the ninth book is alluded to in the subsequent books : 
one in xviii. 444-4 5 b, which was expunged as s])urious by Aristarchus 
(see the Scholia and Knight’s commentary ad loc.), and three others in 
the following book, wherein the gifts previously tendered by Odysseus 
as the envoy of Agamemnon are noticed as identical with the gifts 
actually given in the nineteenth book. I feel persuaded that these 
passages (w. 140-141, 192-195, and 243) arc specially inserted for the 
purpose of establishing a connexion between the ninth book and the 
nineteenth. The four lines (192-195) are decidely better away: the 
first two lines (140-141) are noway necessaiy; while the word 
(which occurs in both passages) is only rendered admissible by being 
stretched to mean nudius tertius (Heyne ad loc.). 

I will only farther remark with respect to the ninth book, that the 
speech of Agamemnon (17-28), the theme for the rebuke of DiomMes 
and the obscure commonplace of Nestor, is taken verbatim from his 
speech in the second book, in which place the proposition, of leaving the 
place and living, is made, not seriously, but as a stratagem (ii. 110, 118, 
140). 

The length of this note can only be excused bv its direct bearing upon 
the structure of the Iliad. To show that the books from the eleventh 
downwards are composed by a poet w bo lias no knowledge of the ninth 
book, is, in my judgement, a verj" important point of evidence in aiding 
us to understand what the original Achilleis w^as. The books from the 
second to the seventh inclusive are insertions into the Achilleis and lie 
apart from its plot, but do not violently contradict it, except in regard 
to the agora of the gods at the beginning of the fourth book, and the 
almost mortal w’ound of Sarpedon in his battle with Tlepolemus. But 
the ninth book overthrows the fundamental scheme of the poem. 
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ground for quarrel stands still the same as it did at 
the beginning. Moreover, if we look at the first 
book — the opening of the Achill^is — we shall see 
that this prostration of Agamemnon and the chief 
Grecian heroes before Achilles would reallj^ be the 
termination of the whole poem ; for Achilles asks 
nothing more from Thetis, nor Thetis anything 
more from Zeus, than that Agamemnon and the 
Greeks may be brought to know the wrong that 
they have done to their capital warrior, and hum- 
bled in the dust in expiation of it. We may add, 
that the abject terror, in which Agamemnbn ap- 
pears in the ninth book when be sends the suppli- 
catory message to Achilles, as it is not adequately 
accounted for by the degree of calamity w^hich the 
Greeks have experienced in the preceding (eighth) 
book, so it is inconsistent wnth the gallantry and 
high spirit with wdiich he shines at the beginning of 
the eleventh^ The situation of the Greeks only 
becomes desperate w^hen the three great chiefs, 
Agamemnon, Odysseus, andDiomed^s, are disabled 
by wmunds® ; this is the irreparable calamity which 
works upon Patroclus, and through him upon 
Achilles. The ninth book as it now stands seems to 

^ Helbig (Sittl. Zustaiide ties Heltlenfiiters, p. 30) says, “ The con- 
sciousness in the bosom of Agamemnon tliat he has offered atonement 
to Achilles strengthens his confidence and valour/' &c. This is the 
idea of the critic, not of the poet. It does not occur m the Iliad, 
though the critic not unnaturally imagines that it must occur. Aga- 
memnon never says — I was wrong in provoking Achilles, but you see 
I have done everything which man could do to beg his pardon.” 
Assuming the ninth book to be a part of the original conception, this 
feeling is so natiu*al, that we could hardly fail to find it at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh book, numbered among the motives of Agamem- 
n6n. 

^ Iliad, xi. 659; xiv. 128 ; xvi, 25. 
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me an addition, by a difterent hand to the original 
Achilleis, framed so as both to forestal and to spoil 
the nineteenth book, which is the real reconciliation 
of the two inimical heroes : I will venture to add that 
it carries the pride and egotism of Achilles beyond 
even the largest exigences of insulted honour, and 
is shocking to that sentiment of Nemesis which was 
so deeply seated in the Grecian mind. We forgive 
any excess of fury against the Trojans and Hector, 
after the death of Patroclus ; but that he should re- 
main unmoved by restitution, by abject supplica- 
tions, and by the richest atoning presents, tendered 
from the Greeks, indicates an implacability such as 
neither the first book, nor the books between the 
eleventh and seventeenth, convey. 

It is with the Grecian agora in the beginning 
of the second book that the Iliad (as distinguished 
from the Achilleis) commences, — continued through 
the Catalogue, the muster of the two armies, the 
single combat between Menelaus and Paris, the re- 
newed promiscuous battle caused by the arrow of 
Pandarus, the (Epipolesis or) personal circuit of 
Agamemnon round the army, the Aristeia or bril- 
liant exploits of Diomedes, the visit of Hector to 
Troy for purposes of sacrifice, his interview with 
Andromache, and his combat with Ajax — down to 
the seventh book. All these are beautiful poetry, 
presenting to lis the general Trojan w^ar and its 
conspicuous individuals under different points of 
view, but leaving no room in the reader^s mind for 
the thought of Achilles. Now the difficulty for an 
enlarging poet was, to pass from the Achilleis in 
the first book to the Iliad in the second, and it will 
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accordingly be found that here is an awkwardness 
in the structure of the poem which counsel on the 
poet’s behalf (ancient or modern) do not satisfac- 
torily explain. 

In the first book, Zeus has promised Thetis that 
he will punish the Greeks for the wrong done to 
Achilles : in the beginning of the second book, he 
deliberates how^ he shall fulfil the promise, and 
sends down for that purpose “mischievous Onei- 
rus” (the Dream-God) to visit Agamemnon in his 
sleep, to assure him that the gods have now with 
one accord consented to put Troy into his hands, 
and to exhort him forthwith to the assembling of 
his army for the attack. The ancient commenta- 
tors were here perplexed by the circumstance that 
Zeus puts a falsehood into the mouth of Oneirus. 
But there seems no more difficulty in explaining 
this than in the narrative of the book of 1 Kings 
(chap. xxii. 20), where Jehovah is mentioned to 
have put a lying spirit into the mouth of Ahab’s 
prophets — the real awkwardness is, that Oneirus 
and his falsehood produce no effect. For in the 
first place Agamemnon takes a step very different 
from that which his dream recommends — and in 
the next place, when the Grecian army is at length 
armed and goes forth to battle, it does not expe- 
rience defeat (which would be the case if the ex- 
hortation of Oneirus really proved mischievous), 
but carries on a successtul day’s battle, chiefly 
through the heroism of Diomed^s. Instead of arm- 
ing the Greeks forthwith, Agamemnon convokes 
first a council of chiefs, and next an agora ot the 
host. And though himself in a temper of mind 
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highly elate with the deceitful assurances of Onei- 
rus, he deliberately assumes the language of de- 
spair in addressing the troops, having previously 
prepared Nestor and Odysseus for his doing so — 
merely in order to try the courage of the men, and 
v;ith formal instructions given to these two other 
chiefs that they are to speak in opposition to him. 
Now this intervention of Zeus and Oneirus, emi- 
nently unsatisfactory when coupled with the inci- 
dents which now follow it, and making Zeus appear, 
but only appear, to realise his promise of honouring 
Achilles as well as of hurting the Greeks, — forms 
exactly the point of junction between the Achilleis 
and the Iliad h 

The freak which Agamemnon plays otF upon the 
temper of his army, though in itself childish, serves 
a sufficient purpose, not only because it provides a 
special matter of interest to be submitted to the 
Greeks, but also because it calls forth the splendid 
description, so teeming with vivacious detail, of 
the sudden breaking up of the assembly after Aga- 
memnon’s harangue, and of the decisive inter- 
ference of Odysseus to bring the men back, as 
well as to put down Thersites. This picture of 
the Greeks in agora, bringing out the two chief 
speaking and counselling heroes, was so important 
a part of the general Trojan war, that the poet has 
permitted himself to introduce it by assuming an 
inexplicable folly on the part of Agamemnon ; just 

^ The intervention of Oneirus ought rather to come as imme- 
diate preliminary" to book viii. than to book ii. The first forty-seven 
lines of book ii. would fit on and read consistently at the beginning of 
book viii., the events of which book form a proper sequel to the mis- 
sion of Oneirus. 
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as he has ushered in another fine scene in the third 
book — the Teichoskopy or conversation between 
Priam and Helen on the walls of Troy — by admit- 
ting the supposition that the old king in the tenth 
year of the war did not know the persons of Aga- 
memnon and the other Grecian chiefs. This may 
serve as an explanation of the delusion practised 
by Agamemn6n towards his assembled host ; but 
it does not at all explain the tame and empty in- 
tervention of Oneirus^ 

If the initial incident of the second book, where- 
by we pass out of the Achill^is into the Iliad, is 
awkward, so also the final incident of the seventh 

* O. Miiller (History of Greek Literature, ch. v. § 8) doubts whether 
the beginning of the second book was written by the ancient Homer, 
or by one of the later Homerids’’: he thinks the speech of Agamem- 
non, wherein he plays off the deceit upon his army, is “a copious 
parody (of the same words used in the ninth hook) composed by a 
later Homerid, and inserted in the room of an originally shorter ac- 
count of the arming of the Greeks.*” He treats the scene in the Gre- 
cian agora as ‘‘ an entire mythical comedy, full of fine irony and with 
an amusing plot, in which the deceiving and deceived Agamenmon is 
the chief character." 

The comic or ironical character which is here ascribed to the second 
book appears to me fanciful and incorrect; but Miiller evidently felt 
the awkwardness of the opening incident, though his way of account^ 
iiig for it is not successful. The second book seems to my judgement 
just as serious as any part of the poem. 

I think also that the words alluded to by O. Miiller in the ninth 
book are a transcript of those in the second, instead of the reverse, as 
he believes — because it seems probable that the ninth hook is an addi- 
tion made to the poem after the hooks between the first and the eighth 
had been already inserted — it is certainly introduced after the account 
of the fortification, contained in the seventh book, had become a part 
of the poem : see ix. 349. The author of the Embassy to Achilles fan- 
cied that that hero had been too long out of sight and out of mind,— 
8 supposition for which there was no rcxim in the original Achilleis ; 
when the eighth and eleventh books followed in immediate succession 
to the first, but which offers itself naturally to smy one on reading our 
present Iliad, 
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book, immediately before we come back into the 
Achilleis, is not less unsatisfactory — I mean the 
construction of the wall and ditch round the Greek 
camp. As the poem now stands, no plausible rea- 
son is assigned why this should be done. Nestor 
proposes it without any constraining necessity : 
for the Greeks are in a career of victory, and the 
Trojans are making offers of compromise which 
imply conscious weakness, — while Diom^d^s is so 
confident of the , approaching ruin of Troy, that 
he dissuades his comrades from receiving even 
Helen herself if the surrender should be tendered. 
‘"Many Greeks have been slain,'* it is trueh as 
Nestor observes ; but an equal or greater number 
of Trojans have been slain, and all the Grecian he- 
roes are yet in full force : the absence of Achilles 
is not even adverted to. 

Now this account of the building of the fortifi- 
cation seems to be an after-thought, arising out 
of the enlargement of the poem beyond its original 
scheme. The original Achilleis, passing at once 
from the first to the eighth^, and from thence to 

* Iliad, vii. 32/. 

^ rieync treats the eiglitii book as decidedly a separate song or epic; 
a supposition which the language of Zeus and the agora of the gods at 
the beginning are alone suiiicient to refute, in mv judgement (Excursus 1 . 
ad lib. xi. vol. vi. p. 269). This Excursus, in describing the sequence 
of events in the Iliad, passes at once and naturally from book viii. to 
hook xi. 

And Mr. Payne Knight, when he defends book xi. against Heyne, 
says, “ Quae in undecim^ rhapsodia Iliadis narrata sunt, baud minus ex- 
ante narratis pendent : neque rationem pugnae commissae, neque rerum 
in e4 gestamm nexum atque ordinem, quisquam intelligere posset, nisi 
tram et ftecessum Achillis, et victoriam quam Trojani inde consecuti 
erant, antea cognosset.’’ (Prolegom. c. xxix.) 

Perfectly true : to understand the eleventh book, we must have before 
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the eleventh book, might well assume the fortifica- 
tion — and talk of it as a thing existing, without 
adducing any special reason why it was erected. 
The hearer would naturally comprehend and follow 
the existence of a ditch and wall round the ships, 
as a matter of course, provided there was nothing 
in the previous narrative to make him believe that 
the Greeks had originally been without these bul- 
warks. And since the Achill^is, immediately after 
the promise of Zeus to Thetis at the close of the first 
book, went on to describe the fulfilment of that 
promise and the ensuing disasters of the Greeks, 
there was nothing to surprise any one in hearing 
that their camp was fortified. But the case was 
altered when the first and the eighth books were 
parted asunder in order to make room for descrip- 
tions of temporary success and glory on the part of 
the besieging army, llie brilliant scenes sketched 
in the books from the second to the seventh, men- 
tion no fortification and even imply its non-exist- 
ence ; yet since notice of it occurs amidst the first 
description of Grecian disasters in the eighth book, 
the hearer who had the earlier books present to his 
memory might be surprised to find a fortification 
mentioned immediately afterwards, unless the con- 
struction of it were specially announced to have 
intervened. But it will at once appear, that there 
was some difficulty in finding a good reason why 
the Greeks should begin to fortify at this juncture, 
and that the poet who discovered the gap might 

US the first and the eighth (which are those that describe the anger and 
withdrawal of Achilles, and the defeat which the Greeks experience in 
consequence of it); we may dispense with the rest. 


Fortifica- 
tion of the 
Grecian 
camp. 
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not be enabled to fill it up with success. As the 
Greeks have got on up to this moment without the 
wall, and as we have heard nothing but tales of 
their success, why should they now think farther 
laborious precautions for security necessary ? we 
wull not ask, why the Trojans should stand quietly 
by and permit a wall to be built, since the truce 
was concluded expressly for burying the dead^ 

* O. Miiller (Hist. Greek Literal, ch. v. § 6) says about tins wall, — 
“ Nor is it until the Greeks are taught by the experience of the first 
day^s fighting, that the Trojans can resist them in open battle, that the 

Greeks build the wall round their ships This appeared to Thucydides 

so little conformable to historical probability, that without regard to 
the authority of Homer, he placed the building of these walls imme- 
diately after the landing.” 

It is to be lamented, I think, that Thucydides took upon him to de- 
termine the point at all as a matter of history ; but when he once 
undertook this, the account in the Iliad was not of a nature to give him 
much satisfaction, nor does the reason assigned by 31 tiller make it 
better. It is implied in Muller’s reason that before the first day’s 
battle the Greeks did not believe that the Trojans could resist them in 
open battle : the Trojans (according to him) never had maintained the 
field so long as Achilles was up and fighting on the Grecian side, and 
therefore the Greeks were quite astonished to find now, for the first 
time, that they cmild do so. 

Now nothing can be more at variance with the tenor of the second 
and following books than this supposition. The Trojans come forth 
readily and fight gallantly ; neither Agamemnon, nor Nestdr, nor 
Odysseus consider them as enemies who cannot hold front ; and the 
circuit of exhortation by Agamemnon (Epip diesis), so strikingly de- 
scribed in the fourth book, proves that he does not anticipate a very 
easy victory. Nor does Nestor, in proposing the construction of the 
wall, give the smallest hint that the power of the Trojans to resist in 
the open field was to the Greeks an unexpected discovery. 

The reason assigned by Muller, then, is a fancy of his own, proceed- 
ing from the same source of mistake as others among his remarks j 
because he tries to find, in the books between the fii*st and eighth, a 
governing reference to Achilles (the point of view of the Achilleis), which 
those books distinctly refuse. The Achilleis was a poem of Grecian 
disasters up to the time when Achilles sent forth Patroclus ; and during 
those disasters, it might suit the poet to refer by contrast to the past 
time when Achilles was active, and to say that then the Trojans did not 
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The tenth book (or Doloneia) was considered by 
some of the ancient scholiasts ^ and has been con- 
fidently set forth by the modern Wolfian critics, as 
originally a separate poem, inserted by Peisistratus 
into the Iliad. How it can ever have been a sepa- 
rate poem, I do not understand. It is framed with 
great specialty for the antecedent circumstances 
under which it occurs, and would suit for no other 
place; though capable of being separately recited, 
inasmuch as it has a definite beginning and end, 
like the story of Nisus and Euryalus in the ^Eneid. 
But while distinctly presupposing and resting upon 
the incidents in the eighth book, and in line 88 of 
the ninth (probably, the appointment of sentinels 
on the part of the Greeks as well as of the Trojans 
formed the close of the battle described in the 
eighth book), it has not the slightest bearing upon 
the events of the eleventh or the following books : 
it goes to make up the general picture of the Trojan 
war, but lies quite apart from the Achill^is. And 
this is one mark of a portion subsequently inserted 
— that though fitted on to the parts which precede, 
it has no influence on those which follow. 

If the proceedings of the combatants on the 
plain of Troy, between the first and the eighth 
book, have no reference either to Achilles or to an 

dare even to present tUeinaelvcs in battle array in the held, wheveujs <ioa' 
they were assailing the ships. But the author of hooks ii. to vii. has 
no wish to glorify Achilles : he gives us a picture of the Trojau war 
generally, and describes the Trojans not only as brave and equal ene- 
niies, but wdl known by the Greeks themselves to he so. 

The building of the Grecian wall, as it now stands described, is an 
unexplained proceeding w hich Muller’s ingenuity does not render con- 
sistent. * 

^ Schol. ad Iliad, x. i. 
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Achilleis, we find Zeus in Olympus still more com- 
pletely putting that hero out of the question, at 
the beginning of the fourth book. He is in this 
last-mentioned passage the Zeus of the Iliad, not 
of the Achilleis. Forgetful of his promise to Thetis 
in the first book, he discusses nothing but the 
question of continuance or termination of the war, 
and manifests anxiety only for the salvation of 
Troy, in opposition to the miso-Trojan goddesses, 
who prevent him from giving effect to the victory 
of Menelaus over Paris and the stipulated restitu- 
tion of Helen — in which case of course the wrong 
offered to Achilles would remain unexpiated. An 
attentive comparison will render it evident that 
the poet who composed the discussion among the 
gods, at the beginning of the fourth book, has 
not been careful to put himself in harmony either 
with the Zeus of the first book or with the Zeus of 
the eighth. 

So soon as we enter upon the eleventh book, the 
march of the poem becomes quite different. We 
are then in a series of events, each paving the way 
for that which follows, and all conducing to the 
result promised in the first book — the re-appearance 
ot Achilles, as the only means of saving the Greeks 
from ruin — preceded by ample atonement and 
followed by the maximum both of glory and revenge. 
Ihe intermediate career of Patroclus introduces 
new elements, which however are admirably woven 


’ Agamemnon, after deploring the misguiding influence of Ate, which 
induced him to do the original m-ong to Achilles, says (xix. 88-137)^-- 
AXX’ eVel dacrdfir^v Kai fi€v (jypevas e^eXero Zevs, 

€(9cXci) dpcVat, bQfX€val r dmpficri diroivaf &c. 
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into the scheme of the poem as disclosed in the 
first book. I shall not deny that there are per- 
plexities in the detail of events, as described in the 
battles at the Grecian wall and before the ships, 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth books^ but they 
appear only cases of partial confusion, such as may 
be reasonably ascribed to imperfections of text : 
the main sequence remains coherent and intelligible. 
We find no considerable events which could be left 
out without breaking the thread, nor any incon- 
gruity between one considerable event and another. 
There is nothing between the eleventh and twenty- 
second books which is at all comparable to the in- 
congruity between the Zeus of the fourth book and 
the Zeus of the first and eighth. It may perhaps 
be true that the shield of Achilles is a superadded 
amplification of that which was originally announced 
ingeneral terms — because the poet, from theeleventh 
to the twenty-second books, has observed such 
good economy of his materials, that he is hardly 
likely to have introduced one particular description 
of such disproportionate length, and having so little 
connection with the series of events. But I see no 
reason for believing that it is an addition materially 
later than the rest of the poem. 

It must be confessed that the supposition here 
advanced, in reference to the structure of the Iliad, 
is not altogether free from difficulties, because the 
parts constituting the original Achilleis^ have been 

^ The supposition of a smaller original Iliad, enlarged by successive 
additions to the present dimensions, and more or less interpolated 
(we must distinguish enlargement fi'om interpolation ^ — the insertion 
of a new rhapsody from that of a new line), seems to be a sort of in- 
termediate compromise, towards which the opposing views of Wolf, 
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more or less altered or interpolated to suit the ad- 
ditions made to it, particularly in the eighth book. 
But it presents fewer difficulties than any other sup- 
position, and it is the only means, so far as I know, 
of explaining the difference between one part of 
the Iliad and another ; both the continuity of struc- 


ture, and the conformity to the opening promise, 
which are manifest when we read the books in the 


order i. viii. xi. to xxii., as contrasted with the 
absence of these two qualities in books ii. to vii., 
ix. and x. An entire organisation, preconceived 
from the beginning, would not be likely to produce 
any such disparity, nor is any such visible in the 
Odyssey^; still less would the result be explained 


J. H. Voss, Kitzscli, Hermann, and Bocckli all converge. Baum- 
garten-Crusius calls this smaller poem an Achilleis. 

Wolf, Preface to the Goschen edit, of the Iliad, }>. xii.-xxiii.; Voss, 
Anti-Symholik, part. ii. p. 234 ; Nitzsch, Ilistor. Iloineri, Fasciculus i. 
p. 112; anrl Vorrede to the second volume of his Comments on the 
Odyssey, p. xxvi. : ‘‘ In the Iliad (he there says) many single portions 
may very easily he imagined as parts of another whole, or as having 
been once separately sung.” (See Baumgarten-Crusius, Preface to his 
edition of W. Muller’s Homerische Vorschule, p. xlv.-xlix.) 

Nitzsch distinguishes the Odyssey from the Iliad, and I think justly, 
in respect to this supposed enlargement. The reasons which warrant 
us in applying this theory to the Iliad have no bearing upon the 
Odyssey. If there ever was an Ur-Odyssee, we have no means of de- 
termining what it contained. 

* The remarks of O. Muller on the Iliad (in his History of Greek 
Literature) are highly deserving of perusal : with much of them I agree, 
but there is also much which seems to me unfounded. The range of 
combination, and the far-fetched narrative stratagem which he ascribes 
to the primitive author, are in my view inadmissible (chap. v. § 5-1 1) : — 

“ The internal connexion of the Iliad (he observes, § 6) rests upon 
the union of certain parts ; and neither the interesting introduction de- 
scribing the defeat of the Greeks up to the burning of the ship of Pro- 
tesilaus, nor the turn of affairs brought about by the death of Patroclus, 
nor the final pacification of the anger of Achilles, could be spared from 
the Iliad, when the fruitful seed of such a poem had once been sown 
in the soul of Homer and had begun to develope its growth. But the 
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by supposing integers originally separate and 
brought together without any designed organisa- 

plan of the Iliad is certainly very much extended beyond what was 
actually necessary ; and in particular, the preparatory part, consisting 
of the attempts on the part of the other heroes to compensate for the 
absence of Achilles, has, it must be owned, been drawn out to a dispro- 
portionate length, so that the suspicion that there were later insertions 
of impoi-tance applies with greater probability to the first than to the 

last books A design manifested itself at an early period to make this 

poem complete in itself, so that all the subjects, descriptions, and ac- 
tions, which could alone give interest to a poem on the entire war, might 
find a place within the limits of its composition. For this purpose it 
is not improbable that many lays of earlier bards, who had sung single 
adventures of the Trojan war, were laid under contribution, and the 
finest parts of them incorporated in the new' poem.” 

These remarks of O. Miiller intimate what is (in my judgement) the 
right view, ihasmuch as they recognise an extension of the plan of the 
poem beyond its original limit, manifested by insertions in the first 
half ; and it is to be obsen'ed that in his enumeration of those parts, 
the union of which is necessary to the internal connexion of the Iliad, 
nothing is mentioned except what is comprised in books i. viii. xi. to 
xxii. or xxiv. But his description of the preparatory part,^^ as “ the 
attempts of the other heroes to compensate for the absence of Achilles, is 
now'ay borne out by the poet himself. From the second to the seventh 
book, Achilles is scarcely alluded to ; moreover the Greeks do perfectly 
well without him. This portion of the poem displays not “the insuf- 
ficiency of all the other heroes without Achilles,” as Muller had observed 
in the preceding section, but the perfect snfiiciency of the Greeks under 
Diomedes, Agamemnon, &c. to make head against Troy ; it is only in 
the eighth book that their insufficiency begins to be manifested, and 
only in the eleventh book that it is consummated by the wounds of the 
three great heroes. DiomMes is in fact exalted to a pitch of glory in 
regard to contests with the gods, which even Achilles himself never 
obtains afterwards, and Helenus the Trojan puts him above Achilles 
(vi. 99) in terrific prowess. Achilles is mentioneil two or three times 
as absent, and Agamemnon in his speech to the Grecian agora regrets 
the quarrel (ii. 377)> but we never hear any such exhortation as, “ Let 
us do our best to make up for the absence of Achilles,” — not even in 
the Epipolesis of Agamemnon, where it would most natiu*ally be found. 

“ Attempts to compensate for the absence of Achilles ” must therefore 
be treated as the idea of the critic, not of the poet. 

Though O. Miiller has glanced at the distinction between the two parts 
of the poem (an original part, having chief reference to Achilles and the 
Greeks', and a superinduced part, having reference to the entire war), 

VOL. II. S 
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tion. And it is between these three suppositions 
that our choice has to be made. A scheme, and a 

he has not conceived it clearly, nor carried it out consistently. If 
we are to distinguish these two points of view at all, we ought to draw 
the lines at the end of the first book and at the beginning of the eighth, 
thus regarding the intermediate six books as belonging to the picture of 
the entire war (or the Iliad as distinguished from the Achilleis) : the 
• point of view of the Achilleis, dropt at the end of the first book, is re- 
sumed at the beginning of the eighth. The natural fitting together 
of these two parts is noticed in the comment of Heyne ad viii. 1 : 
“Cjeterum nunc Jupiter aperte solvit Thetidi promissa, dum reddit 
causam Trojanorum hello superiorem, ut Achillis desiderium Achivos, 
et pcenitentia injurise ei illatae Agamemnonem incessat (cf. i. 5). Nam 
quae adhuc narrata sunt, partim continebantur in fortune belli utrinque 

tentata partim valebant ad narrationem vanandam,” &c. The first 

and the eighth books belong to one and the same point of view, while 
all the intermediate books belong to the other. But O. Muller seeks 
to prove that a portion of these intermediate books belongs to one com- 
mon point of view with the first and eighth, though he admits that they 
have been enlarged by insertions. Here I think he is mistaken. Strike 
out anything which can be reasonably allowed for enlargement in the 
books between the first and eighth, and the same difficulty will still 
remain in respect to the remainder ; for all the incidents between those 
two points are brought out in a spirit altogether indifferent to Achilles 
or his anger. The Zeus of the fom*th book as contrasted with Zeus in 
the first or eighth, marks the difference ; and this description of Zeus is 
absolutely indispensable as the connecting link between book hi. on the 
one side and books iv. and v. on the other. Moreover the attempt of 
O. Muller, to force upon the larger portion of what is between the first 
and eighth books the point of view of the Achilleis, is never successful : 
the poet does not exhibit in those books insufficient efforts of other 
heroes to compensate for the absence of Achilles,” but a general and 
interesting picture of the Trojan w ar, with prominent reference to 
the original ground of quarrel. In this picture the duel bet’ween Paris 
and Menelaus forms naturally the foremost item — but how far-fetched is 
the reasoning whereby O. Muller brings that striking recital within the 
scheme of the Achilleis ! “ The Greeks and Trojans are for the first 

time struck by an idea, which might have occurred in the previous nine 
years, if the Greeks, when assisted hy Achilles, had not, from confidence 
in their superior strength, considered every compromise as unworthy of 
them, namely, to decide the war by a single combat between the 
authors of it.’ Here the causality of Achilles is dragged in by main 
force, and unsupported either by any actual statement in the poem or 
by any reasonable presumption ; for it is the Trojans who propose the 
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large scheme too, must unquestionably be admitted 
as the basis of any sufBcient hypothesis. But the 
Achilleis would have been a long poem, half the 
length of the present Iliad, and probably not less 
compact in its structure than the Odyssey. More- 
over being parted off only by an imaginary line from 
the boundless range of the Trojan war, it would 
admit of enlargement more easily, and with greater 
relish to hearers, than the adventures of one single 
hero ; while the expansion would naturally take 
place by adding new Grecian victory — since the 
original poem arrived at the exaltation of Achilles 
only through a painful series of Grecian disasters. 
That the poem under these circumstances should 
have received additions, is no very violent hypo- 
thesis : in fact when we recollect that the integrity 
both of the Achilleis and of the Odyssey was neither 
guarded by printing nor writing, we shall perhaps 
think it less wonderful that the former was en- 
larged S than that the latter was not. Any relaxa- 

smgle combat, and we are not told that they had ever proposed it before, 
though they would have had stronger reasons for proposing it during 
the presence of Achilles than during his absence. 

O. Miillcr himself remarks (§ 7), that from the second to the 
seventh book Zeus appears as it were to have forgotten his resolution 
and his promise to Thetis.” In other w ords, the poet during this part 
of the poem drops the point of view of the Achilleis to take up that of 
the more comprehensive Iliad : the Achilleis reajipears in book viii. — 
again disappears in book x. — and is resumed from book xi. to the end 
of the poem. 

* This tendency to insert new homogeneous matter by new poets 
into poems already existing, is noticed by M. Fauriel in reference to the 
Romans of the Middle Ages : — 

'^C’est un phenomene remarquable dans Thistoire de la poesie 
epique, que cette disposition, cette tendance constante du goiit populaire 
a amalgamer, a lier en une seule et meme composition le plus possible 
des compositions di verses, — cette disposition persiste chez un people, 

s2 
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tion of the laws of epical unity is a small price to 
pay for that splendid poetry, of which we find so 
much between the first and the eighth books of our 
Iliad. 

The question respecting uuity of authorship is 
different, and more difficult to determine, than that 
respecting consistency of parts, and sequence in the 
narrative. A poem conceived on a comparatively 
narrow scale may be enlarged afterwards by its 
original author, with greater or less coherence and 
success : the Faust of Goethe affords an example 
even in our own generation. On the other hand, 
a systematic poem may well have been conceived 
and executed by pre-arranged concert between seve- 
ral poets ; among whom probably one will be the 
governing mind, though the rest may be effective, 
and perhaps equally effective, in respect to execu- 
tion of the parts. And the age of the early Gre- 
cian epic was favourable to such fraternisation of 
poets, of which the Gens called Homerids probably 
exhibited many specimens. In the recital or singing 
of a long unwritten poem, many bards must have 
conspired together, and in the earliest times the 

tant que la poesie conserve un reste de vie ; tant qu’elle s’y transmet par 
la tradition et qu’elle y circiile a I’aide du chant ou des recitations pub- 
liques. Elle cesse partout ou la poesie est nne fois fixee dans les livres, 
et n’agit plus que par la lecture, — cette demiere epoque est pour ainsi 
dire, celle de la propriete poetique — celle ou chaque poete pretend a une 
existence, a une gloire, personnelles ; et ou la poesie cesse d’etre une 
esp^e de tresor commun dont le peuple jouit et dispose a sa maniere, 
sans s’inquieter des individus qui le lui ont fait.” (Fauriei, Sur les 
Romans Chevaleresques, le^on Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xiii. 

p. 707.) 

M. Fauriei thinks that the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi was an amalga- 
mation of epic poems originally separate, and that probably the Maha- 
bharat was so also {ib, p. 708 ). 
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composer and the singer were one and the same 
person ^ Now the individuals comprised in the 
Homerid Gens, though doubtless very different 
among themselves in respect of mental capacity, 
were yet homogeneous in respect of training, means 
of observation and instruction, social experience, 
religious feelings ’and theories, &c., to a degree 
much greater than individuals in modern times. 
Fallible as our inferences are on this point, where 
we have only internal evidence to guide us, with- 
out any contemporary points of comparison, or 
any species of collateral information respecting 
the age, the society, the poets, the hearers, or 
the language — we must nevertheless in the pre- 
sent case take coherence of structure, together 
with consistency in the tone of thought, feeling, 
language, customs, &c., as presumptions of one 
author ; and the contrary as presumptions of seve- 
ralty ; allowing as well as we can for that in- 
equality of excellence which the same author may 
at different times present. 

Now the case made out against single-headed 

• The remarks of Boeckh, upon the possibility of such co-operation 
of poets towards one and the same scheme are pei-fectly just : — 

Atqui quomodo componi a variis auctorihus successu teraporum 
rhapsodiae potiierint, qiue post prima initia directae jam ad idem consi- 
lium et quam vocant unitatem carminis sint missis istoriim decla- 

mationibus qui populi universi opus Hoinerum esse jactant turn 

potissimum intelligetur, ubi gentis civilis Ilomeridannii propriam et 
peculiarem Ilomencara pocsin fuissc, vcteribus ip^is si non testibus, 

at certc ducihus, concedetur Quae quum ita sint, non crit adeo 

difficde ad intelligendum, quomodo, post j)rima initia ab egregio vate 
facta, in gente sacroruiu et artis communione sociata, multae rha- 
psodifc ad unum potuerint consilium dirigi,*’ (Index Lection. 1834, 

p. 12.) 

I transcribe this passage from Giese (Ueber den iEolischen Dialekt, 
p. 157)j not having been able to sec the essay of which it forms a part. 
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authorship of the Odyssey appears to me very 
weak ; and those who dispute it are guided more 
by their a priori rejection of ancient epical unity 
than by any positive evidence which the poem itself 
affords. It is otherwise with regard to the Iliad. 
Whatever presumptions a disjointed structure, seve- 
ral apparent inconsistencies of parts, and large ex- 
crescence of actual matter beyond the opening pro- 
mise, can sanction — may reasonably be indulged 
against the supposition that this poem all proceeds 
from a single author. There is a difference of 
opinion on the subject among the best critics which 
is probably not destined to be adjusted, since so 
much depends partly upon critical feeling, partly 
upon the general reasonings, in respect to ancient 
epical unity, with which a man sits down to the 
study. For the champions of unity, such as Mr. 
Payne Knight, are very ready to strike out nume- 
rous and often considerable passages as interpola- 
tions, thus meeting the objections raised against 
unity of authorship on the ground of special incon- 
sistencies. Hermann and Boeckh, though not going 
the length of Lachmann in maintaining the original 
theory of Wolf, agree with the latter in recognising 
diversity of authors in the poem, to an extent over- 
passing the limit of what can fairly be called inter- 
polation. Payne Knight and Nitzsch are equally 
persuaded of the contrary. Here then is a decided 
contradiction among critics, all of whom have mi- 
nutely studied the poems since the Wolfian ques- 
tion was raised. And it is such critics alone who 
can be said to constitute authority ; for the cursory 
reader, who dwells upon the parts simply long 
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enough to relish their poetical beauty, is struck 
only by that general sameness of colouring which 
Wolf himself admits to pervade the poem^ 

Having already intimated that, in my judgement, 
no theory of the structure of the poem is admissible 
which does not admit an original and preconcerted 
Achilleis — a stream which begins at the first book 
and ends with the death of Hector in the twenty- 
second, although the higher parts of it now remain 
only in the condition of two detached lakes, the first 
book and the eighth — I reason upon the same basis 
with respect to the authorship. Assuming con- 
tinuity of structure as a presumptive proof, the whole 
of this Achilleis must be treated as composed by one 
author. Wolf indeed affirmed, that he never read 
the poem continuously through without being pain- 
fully impressed with the inferiority'^ and altered 
style of the last six books— and Lachmann carries 
•this feeling further back, so as to commence with 
the seventeenth book. If I could enter fully into 
this sentiment, I should then be compelled, not to 
deny the existence of a preconceived scheme, but 
to imagine that the books from the eighteenth to the 
twenty-second, though forming part of that scheme 

^ Wolf, Prolegom. p. cxxxviii. “ Quippe in universum idem sonus est 
omnibus libris; idem habitus sententianim, orationis, numeronnn/’ 

- Prolegomen. ]>. cxxxni. “Equidem certe quoties lu conti- 

neuti lectione ad istas paites { i. e. the last six books) deveni, nunquam 
non in iis talia quaedam sensi, quai nisi illse tarn mature cum ceteris 
coaluissent, quovis pigiiore coiitendam, dudum ab eruditis detecta et 
aniraadversa fuisse, immo multa ejus generis, ut cum nunc OixTjpiKtoTaTa 
habeantiir, si tantummodo in Hymnis legerentur, ipsa sola eos suspi- 
cionibus vodeias adsperstira esseut.’’ Compare the sequel, p. cxxxviii. 
‘^ubi nervi deficiant et spiritus Homericus — jejunum et frigidum in 
loeis multis,” See. 
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or Achill^is, had yet been executed by another and 
an inferior poet. But it is to be remarked, first, 
that inferiority of poetical merit to a certain extent 
is quite reconcileable with unity of authorship ; 
and secondly, that the very circumstances upon 
which Wolf’s unfavourable judgement is built, seem 
to arise out of increased difficulty in the poet’s 
task, when he came to the crowning cantoes of 
his designed Achill^is. For that wffiich chiefly 
distinguishes these books is, the direct, incessant, 
and manual, intervention of the gods and god- 
desses, formally permitted by Zeus — and the repe- 
tition of vast and fantastic conceptions to which 
such superhuman agency gives occasion; not 
omitting the battle of Achilles against Skamander 
and Simois, and the burning up of these rivers 
by Hephaestus. Now looking at this vein of ideas 
with the eyes of a modern reader, or even with 
those of a Grecian critic of the literary ages, it 
is certain that the effect is unpleasing: the gods, 
sublime elements of poetry when kept in due pro- 
portion, are here somewhat vulgarised. But though 
the poet here has not succeeded, and probably suc- 
cess was impossible, in the task which he has pre- 
scribed to himself — yet the mere fact of his under- 
taking it, and the manifest distinction between his 
employment of divine agency in these latter cantoes 
as compared with the preceding, seems explicable 
only on the supposition that they are the latter 
cantoes and come in designed sequence, as the con- 
tinuance of a previous plan. The poet wishes to 
surround the coming forth of Achilles with the 
maximum of glorious and terrific circumstance: 
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no Trojan enemy can for a moment hold out against 
him^: the gods must descend to the plain of Troy 
and fight in person, while Zeus, who at the begin- 
ning of the eighth book had forbidden them to take 
part, expressly encourages them to do so at the 
beginning of the twentieth. If then the nineteenth 
book (which contains the reconciliation between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, a subject naturally 
somewhat tame) and the three following books 
(where we have before us only the gods, Achilles, 
and the Trojans without hope or courage) are in- 
ferior in execution and interest to the seven prece- 
ding books (which describe the long-disputed and 
often doubtful death-struggle between the Greeks 
and Trojans without Achilles), as Wolf and other 
critics affirm — we may explain the difference with- 
out supposing a new poet as composer; for the 
conditions of the poem had become essentially more 
difficult, and the subject more unpromising. The 


* Iliad, XX. 25. Zeus addresses the agora of the gods, — 
’A/K^ore/Joict S’ dpjjycr , oirr) voos eoTiv €Ka(TTOv' 

Et yap *A;(£XXeur oios fTri Tp&>f{rtrt 
Ovbi ptvvvO' €^ov(ri 7rod(OK€a IlTjXfuova, 

Kal de re piv kui TtpocrOev vnorpopiecrKov opavres' 

'Nvv 5’ ore 8^ Kat Ovpov iralpov x^erai alvS)if 
Ka\ vjrep popov e^aXaTra^r]. 

The formal restriction put upon the gods by Zeus at the beginning of 
the eighth book, and the removal of that restriction at the beginning 
of the twentieth, are evidently parts of one preconceived scheme. 

It is difficult to determine whether the battle of the gods and god- 
desses in book xxi. (385-520) is to be expunged as spurious, or only to 
be blamed as of inferior merit (“'improbanda tantum, non resecanda — • 
hoc enim est illud, quo plerumque summa crise6s Homericae redit,’’ as 
Heyne observes in another place, Obss. Iliad, xviii. 444). The objec- 
tions on the score of non-Uomeric locution are not forcible (see 
P. Knight ad loc,)^ and the scene belongs to that vein of conception 
which animates the poet in the closing act of his Achilieis. 
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necessity of keeping Achilles above the level, even 
of heroic prowess, restricted the poet’s means of 
acting upon the sympathy of his hearers*. 

The last two books of the Iliad may have formed 
part of the original Achilleis. But the probability 
rather is, that they are additions ; for the death of 
Hector satisfies the exigences of a coherent scheme, 
and we are not entitled to extend the oldest poem 
beyond the limit which such necessity prescribes. 
It has been argued on one side by Nitzsch and 
O. Muller, that the mind could not leave off with 

- IVhile admitting that these last books of the Iliad are not equal in 
interest to those betn een the eleventh and eighteenth, we may add that 
they exhibit many striking beauties, both of plan and execution, and 
one in particular may be noticed as an example of happy epical adapta- 
tion, The Trojans are on the point of ravishing from the Greeks the 
dead body of Patroclus, when Achilles (by the inspiration of Herl and 
Iris) shows himself unarmed on the Grecian mound, and by his mere 
figure ^d voice strikes such terror into the Trojans that they relinquish 
the dead body. As soon as night arrives, Polydamas proposes in the 
Trojan agora that the Trojans shall retii’e without further delay from 
the ships to the town, and shelter themselves within the walls, without 
awaiting the assault of Achilles armed on the next morning. Hector 
repels this counsel of Polydamas with expressions — not merely of over- 
weening confidence in his own force, even against Achilles— but also of 
extreme contempt and harshness towards the giver ; whose wisdom 
liowever is proved b}’ the utter discomfiture of the Trojans the next day. 
Now this angry deportment and mistake on the part of Hector is made 
to tell strikingly in the twenty-second book, just before his death. There 
\et remains a moment for him to retire within the walls, and thus 
obtain shelter against the near approach of his irresistible enemy, — but 
he is struck with the recollection of that fatal moment when he repelled 
the counsel which would have saved his countrymen ; “ If I enter the 
town, Polydamas will be the first to reproach me as having brought 
destruction upon Troy on that fatal night when Achilles came forth, 
and when I resisted his better counsel ” (compare xviii. 250-315 ; xxii. 
100-1 10 ; and Aristot. Ethic, iii. 8). 

In a discussion respecting the structure of the Iliad, and in reference 
to arguments which deny all designed concatenation of parts, it is not 
out of place to notice this affecting touch of poetiy, belonging to those 
books which are reproached as the feeblest. 
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satisfaction at the moment in which Achilles sates 
his revenge, and while the bodies of Patroclus and 
Hector are lying unburied — also, that the more 
merciful temper which he exhibits in the twenty- 
fourth book must always have been an indispen- 
sable sequel, in order to create proper sympathy with 
his triumph. Other critics, on the contrary, have 
taken special grounds of exception against the last 
book, and have endeavoured to set it aside as dif- 
ferent from the other books both in tone and lan- 
guage. To a certain extent the peculiarities of the 
last book appear to me undeniable, though it is 
plainly a designed continuance and not a substan- 
tive poem. Some weight also is due to the remark 
about the twenty-third book, that Odysseus and 
Diomed^s, who have been wounded and disabled 
during the fight, now re-appear in perfect force, 
and contend in the games : here is no case of mira- 
culous healing, and the inconsistency is more likely 
to have been admitted by a separate enlarging poet 
than by the schemer of the Achilleis. 

The splendid books from the second to v. 322 
of the seventh^ are equal in most parts to any 
portions of the Achilleis, and are pointedly di- 
stinguished from the latter by the broad view 
which they exhibit of the general Trojan war, with 
all its principal personages, localities, and causes — 
yet without advancing the result promised in the 

' The latter portion of the seventh book is spoiled by the very un- 
satisfactory addition introduced to explain the construction of the wall 
and flitch : all the other incidents (the agora and embassy of the Tro- 
jans, the truce for burial, the arrival of wine-ships from Lemnos, &c.) 
suit perfectly with the scheme of the poet of these books, to depict the 
Trojan wai* generally. 


Books ii. 
vii. inclu- 
sive. 
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first book, or indeed any final purpose whatever. 
Even the desperate wound inflicted by Tlepolemus 
on Sarpeddn is forgotten, when the latter hero is 
called forth in the subsequent Achilleis*. The 
arguments of Lachmann, who dissects these six 
books into three or four separate songs^, carry no 
conviction to my mind ; and I see no reason why 
we should not consider all of them to be by the 
same author, bound together by the common pur- 
pose of giving a great collective picture which may 
Bookx. properly be termed an Iliad. The tenth book, or 
Doloneia, though adapted specially to the place in 
which it stands, agrees with the books between the 
first and eighth in belonging only to the general 
picture of the war, without helping forward the 
march of the Achilleis ; yet it seems conceived in a 
lower vein, in so far as we can trust our modern 
ethical sentiment. One is unwilling to believe that 
the author of the fifth book (or Aristeia of Dio- 
m^des) would condescend to employ the hero whom 
he there so brightly glorifies — the victor even over 
Ar^s himself — in slaughtering newly-arrived Thra- 
cian sleepers, without any large purpose or ne- 
cessity^. The ninth book, of which 1 have already 

* Unless indeed we are to imagine the combat between Tlepolemus 
and Sarpe<lon, and that between Glaukus and Diomedes, to be separate 
songs ; and they ai*e among the very few j)assages in the Iliad which 
are completely separable, implying no special antecedents. 

* Compare also Heyne, Excursus II. sect. ii. ad Iliad, xxiv. vol. viii. 
p. 783. 

® Subsequent poets, seemingly thinking that the naked story (ofDio- 
medes slaughtering Rhesus and his companions in their sleep) as it now 
stands in the Iliad, was too displeasing, adopted different ways of dress- 
ing it up. Thus according to Pindar (ap. Schol. Iliad, x. 435) Rhesus 
fought one day as the ally of Troy, and did such terrific damage, that 
the Greeks had no other means of averting total destruction fi*om hi* 
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spoken at length, belongs to adilFerent vein of con- 
ception, and seems to me more likely to have ema- 
nated from a separate composer. 

While intimating these views respecting the au- 
thorship of the Iliad as being in my judgement the 
most probable, I must repeat, that though the study 
of the poem carries to my mind a sufficient convic- 
tion respecting its structure, the question between 
unity and plurality of authors is essentially less 
determinable. The poem consists of a part ori- 
ginal and other parts superadded ; yet it is certainly 
not impossible that the author of the former may 
himself have composed the latter : and such would 
be my belief, if I regarded plurality of composers 
.^as an inadmissible idea. On this supposition we 
must conclude that the poet, while anxious for the 


hand on the next day, except by killing him during the night- And 
the Euripidean drama called Rhesus, though representing the latter as 
a new-comer, yet puts into the mouth of Athene the like overwhelming 
predictions of what he would do on the coming day, if suffered to live ; 
so that to kill him in the night is the only way of saving the Greeks 
(Eurip. Rhes. d02) : moreover Rhesus himself is there brought forward 
as talking with such overweening insolence, that the sympathies of man, 
and the envy of the gods, are turned against him {ib. 458). 

But the story is best knowm in the form and with the addition 
(equally unknown to the Iliad) which Virgil has adopted. It was de- 
creed by fate that, if the splendid horses of Rhesus were permitted 
once either to taste the Trojan provender, or to drink of the river 
Xanthus, nothing could preserve the Greeks from rum (.Eneid, i. 468, 
with Sendns ad loc .) : — 

“ Nec procul bine Rhesi niveis tentoria velis 
Agnoscit lacrymans : primo quae prodita somno 
Tydidcs multa vastahat caede cruentus : 

Ardentesqne avertit equos in castra, priusquam 
Pabula gustassent Trojae, Xanthumque hibissent.” 

All these versions are certainly improvements upon the story as it 
stands in the Iliad. 
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addition of new and for the most part highly in- 
teresting matter, has not thought fit to recast the 
parts and events in such manner as to impart to the 
whole a pervading thread of consensus and organi- 
sation, such as we see in the Odyssey. 

That the Odyssey is of later date than the Iliad, 
and by a different author, seems to be now the 
opinion of most critics, especially of Payne Knight* 
and Nitzsch ; though O. Miiller leans to a contrary 
conclusion, at the same time adding that he thinks 
the arguments either way not very decisive. There 
are considerable differences of statement in the two 
poems in regard to some of the gods .* Iris is mes- 
senger of the gods in the Iliad, and Hermes in the 
Odyssey : ^olus, the dispenser of the winds in the ^ 
Odyssey, is not noticed in the twenty-third book of 
the Iliad, but on the contrary, Iris invites the winds 
as independent gods to come and kindle the funeral 
pile of Patroclus ; and unless we are to expunge 
the song of Demodokus in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey as spurious, Aphrodite there appears as 
the wife of Hephaestus — a relationship not known 
to the Iliad. There are also some other points of 
difference enumerated by Mr. Knight and others, 
which tend to justify the presumption that the au- 
thor of the Odyssey is not identical either with the 
author of the Achill^is or his enlargers, which 
G. Hermann considers to be a point unquestion- 
able^. Indeed, the difficulty of supposing a long 

} Mr. Knight places the Iliad about two centuries, and the Odyssey 
one century, anterior to Hesiod : a century between the two poems 
(Prolegg. c. ixi.), 

* Hermann, Praefat. ad Odyss. p. vii. 
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coherent poem to have been conceived, composed, 
and retained, without any aid of writing, appears to 
many critics even now insurmountable, though the 
evidences on the other side are in my view sufficient 
to outweigh any negative presumption thus sug- 
gested. But it is improbable that the same person 
should have powers of memorial combination suffi- 
cient for composing two such poems, nor is there 
any proof to force upon us such a supposition. 

Presuming a difference of authorship between the 
two poems, I feel less convinced about the supposed 
juniority of the Odyssey, The discrepancies in 
manners and language in the one and the other are 
so little important, that two different persons, in 
the same age and society, might well be imagined 
to exhibit as great or even greater. It is to be 
recollected that the subjects of the two are hete- 
rogeneous, so as to conduct the poet, even were 
he the same man, into totally different veins of 
imagination and illustration. The pictures of the 
Odyssey seem to delineate the same heroic life as 
the Iliad, though looked at from a distinct point of 
view : and the circumstances surrounding the resi- 
dence of Odysseus in Ithaka .are just such as we 
may suppose him to have left in order to attack 
Troy. If the scenes presented to us are for the 
most part pacific, as contrasted with the incessant 
fighting of the Iliad, this is not to be ascribed to 
any greater sociality or civilization in the real 
hearers of the Odyssey, but to the circumstances 
of the hero whom the poet undertakes to adorn : 
nor can we doubt that the poems of Arktinus and 


But, per- 
haps, of the 
same age. 
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Leschls, of a later date than the Odyssey, would 
have given us as much combat and bloodshed as 
the Iliad. I am not struck by those proofs of im- 
proved civilization which some critics affirm the 
Odyssey to present • Mr. Knight, wdio is of this 
opinion, nevertheless admits that the mutilation of 
Melanthius, and the hanging up of the female 
slaves by Odysseus, in that poem, indicate greater 
barbarity than any incidents in the fights before 
Troy*. The more skilful and compact structure of 
the Odyssey has been often considered as a proof 
of its juniority in age : and in the case of two 
poems by the same author, we might plausibly con- 
tend that practice would bring with it improvement 
in the combining faculty. But in reference to the 
poems before us, we must recollect, first, that in all 
probability the Iliad (with which the comparison is 
taken) is not a primitive but an enlarged poem, and 
that the primitive Achill^is might well have been 
quite as coherent as the Odyssey ; — secondly, that 
between different authors, superiority in structure 
is not a proof of subsequent composition, inasmuch 
as on that hypothesis we should be compelled to 
admit that the later poem of Arktinus would be an 
improvement upon the Odyssey ; — thirdly, that 
even if it were so, we could only infer that the au- 
thor of the Odyssey had heard the Achilleis or the 
Iliad ; we could not infer that he lived one or two 
generations afterwards®. 

* Knight, Prolegg. 1. c. Odyss. xxii. 465-4/8. 

’ The arguments, upon the faith of which Payne Knight and other 
critics have maintained the Odyssey to be younger than the Eiad, are 
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On the whole, the balance of probabilities seems 
in favour of distinct authorship of the two poems, 
but the same age — and that age a verj^ early one, 
anterior to the first Olympiad. And they may thus 
be used as evidences, and contemporary evidences, 
for the phaenomena of primitive Greek civilization ; 
while they also show that the power of construct- 
ing long premeditated epics, without the aid of 
writing, is to be taken as a characteristic of the 
earliest known Greek mind. This was the point 
controverted by Wolf, which a full review of the 
case (in my judgement) decides against him ; it is 
moreover a valuable resort for the historian of the 
Greeks, inasmuch as it marks out to him the 
ground from which he is to start in appreciating 
their ulterior progress \ 

well stated and examined in Bernard Thierscb— Quaestio de Diversa 
Iliadis et Odysseae ^Etate — ilh the Anhang (p. 306) to his work Ueber 
das Zeitalter und Yaterland des Homer. 

He shows all such arguments to be veiy* inconclusive; though the 
grounds upon which he himself maintains identity of age between the 
two appear to me not at all more satisfactory (p. 327) : we can infer 
nothing to the point from the mention of Telemachus in the Iliad. 

Welcker thinks that there is a great difference of age, and an evident 
difference of authorship, between the two poems (Her Episch. Kyklus, 
p. 295). 

O. Muller admits the more recent date of the Odyssey, but considers 
it " difficult and hazardous to raise upon this foundation any definite 
conclusions as to the person and age of the poet” (History of the 
Literature 'of Ancient Greece, ch. v. s. 13). 

* Dr. Thirlwall has added to the second edition of his Historv^ of 
Greece a valuable Appendix, on the early historj' of the Homeric poems 
(vol. i. p. 500-516) ; which contains copious information respecting the 
discrepant opinions of German critics, with a brief comparative examina- 
tion of their reasons, I could have wished that so excellent a judge 
had superadded, to his enumeration of the views of others, an ampler 
exposition of his own. Dr. Thirlwall seems decidedly convinced upon 
that which appears to me the most important point in the Homeric 

VOL. II. T 
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Whatever there may be of truth in the different 
conjectures of critics respecting the authorship and 
structure of these unrivalled poems, we are not to 
imagine that it is the perfection of their epical 
symmetry which has given them their indissoluble 
hold upon the human mind, as well modern as an- 

racteroAhe There is some tendency in critics, from 

Homeric Aristotlc downwards', to invert the order of attri- 

poems — 

essentially butes in respect to the Homeric poems, so as to 
dwell most on recondite excellences which escape 
the unaided reader, and which are even to a great 
degree disputable. But it is given to few minds 
(as Goethe has remarked^) to appreciate fully the 
mechanism of a long poem, and many feel the 

controversy ; " That before the appearance of the earliest of the poems 
of the Epic Cycle, the Iliad and Odyssey, even if they did not exist 
precisely in their present form, had at least reached their present com- 
pass, and were regarded each as a complete and well-defined whole, 
not as a fluctuating aggregate of fugitive pieces ” (p, 509). 

This marks out the Homeric poems as ancient both in the items and 
in the total, and includes negation of the theory of Wolf and Lach- 
mann, who contend that as a total they only date from the age of 
Peisistratus. It is then safe to treat the poems as unquestionable 
evidences of Grecian antiquity (meaning thereby 776 b.c,), which we 
could not do if we regarded all congruiU^ of parts in the poems as 
brought about through alterations of Peisistratus and his friends. 

There is also a very just admonition of Dr, Thirlwall (p. 516) as to 
the difliculty of measuring what degree of discrepancy or inaccuracy 
might or might not have escaped the poet’s attention, in an age so im- 
perfectly known to us. 

^ There are just remarks on this point in Heyne’s Excursus ii. sect. 2 
and 4, ad II. xxiv. vol. viii. p. 771-800. 

* Wenig Deutsche, und vielleicht nur w^enige Menschen aller neuem 
Nationen, haben Gefiihl fiir ein aesthetisches Gauzes : sie loben und 
tadeln nur stellenweise, sie entziicken sich nur stellenw^eise.” (Goethe, 
Wilhelm Meister : I trann^be this from Welcker’s Jischvl. Trilogie, 
p. 306.) 

What ground there is for restricting this proposition to modem as 
contrasted with ancient nations, I am unable to conceive. 
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beauty of the separate parts, who have no senti- 
ment for the aggregate perfection of the whole. 

Nor were the Homeric poems originally addressed 
to minds of the rarer stamp. They are intended 
for those feelings which the critic has in common 
with the unlettered mass, not for that enlarged 
range of vision and peculiar standard which he 
has acquired to himself. They are of all poems 
the most absolutely and unreservedly popular : had 
they been otherwise they could not have lived so 
long in the mouth of the rhapsodes, and the ear and 
memory of the people : and it was then that their 
influence was first acquired, never afterwards to be 
shaken. Their beauties belong to the parts taken 
separately, which revealed themselves spontaneously 
to the listening crowd at the festival — far more 
than* to the whole poem taken together, which could 
hardly be appreciated unless the parts were dwelt 
upon and suffered to expand in the mind. The most 
unlettered hearer of those times could readily seize, 
w hile the most instructed reader can still recognise, 
the characteristic excellence of Homeric narrative 
— its straightforward, unconscious, unstudied sim- 
plicity — its concrete forms of speech^ and happy 

* The KLvov}x€va ovo^ara of Ilomer were extolled by Aristotle; see 
Schol. ad Iliad, i. 481 ; oom])are Dion vs. Halicam. De Compos. Verbor. 
c. 20. wcTTf ^fJ.y 6ta(j)€pew yiv6>fX€va ra TTpuyfiara ^ Xeyopeua Spav, 

Respecting the undisguised bursts of feeling by the heroes, the Scholiast 
ad Iliad, i. 349 tells us — eroipov to ^pcaiKov rrpbs daKpva — compare 
Euripid. Helen. 959, and the severe censures of Plato, Republ. ii. p. 388- 

The Homeric poems were the best understood, and the most widely 
popular of all Grecian comj>osition, even among the least instructed 
persons, such (for example) as the semibarbarians who had acquired the 
Greek language in addition to their ownmother tongue. (Dio Chnsost, 
Or. xviii. voL i. p. 4/8 ; Or. liii. vol. ii. p. 277, Reisk.) Respecting 
the simplicity and perspicuity of the narrative style, implied in this ex- 

T 2 
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alternation of action with dialogue — its vivid pic- 
tures of living agents, always clearly pd sharply 
individualised, whether in the commanding pro- 
portions of Achilles and Odysseus, in the graceful 
presence of Helen and Penelope, or in the more 
humble contrast of Eumseus and Melanthius ; and 
alwavs moreover animated by the frankness with 
which his heroes give utterance to all their trans- 
ient emotions and even all their infirmities — its 
constant reference to those coarser veins of feeling 
and palpable motives which belong to all men in 

tensive popularity, Poi*phyiT made a singular remark : he said that the 
sentences of Homer really presented much difficulty and obscurity, but 
that ordinarj^ readers fancied they understood him, “because of the 
general clearness which appeared to run through the poems.” (See 
the Prolegomena of Villoison’s edition of the Iliad, p. xli.) This remark 
affords the key to a good deal of the Homeric criticism. There doubt- 
less were real obscurities in the poems, arising from altered associations, 
customs, religion, language, &c. as well as from corrupt text ; but while 
the critics did good service in elucidating these difficulties, they also 
introduced artificially many others, altogether of their own creating. 
Refusing to be satisfied with the plain and obvious meaning, they 
sought in Homer hidden purposes, elaborate inuendo, recondite motives 
even with regard to petty details, deep-laid rhetorical artifices (see a 
specimen in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor, c, 15, p. 316, Reiske j nor is even 
Aristotle exempt from similar tendencies, Schol. ad Iliad, iii. 441, x. 
198), or a substratum of philosophy ^legorised. No wonder that 
passages, quite perspicuous to the vulgar reader, seemed difficult to 
them. 

There could not be so sure a way of missing the real Homer as by 
searching for him in these devious recesses. He is essentially the poet 
of the broad highway and the market-place, touching the common 
sympathies and satisfying the mental appetencies of his countrymen 
with unrivaled dffedk, but exempt from ulterior views, either selfish or 
didactic, and i^imersed in the same medium of practical bfe and expe- 
rience religiously construed, as his auditors. No nation has ever yet 
had so perfect and touching an exposition of its early social mind as 
the Iliad and Odyssey exhibit. 

In the verbal criticism of Homer the Alexandrine literati seem to have 
made a very great advance, as compared with the glossographers who 
preceded them, (See Lehrs, De Stndii.s Aristarchi, Dissert, ii. p. 42.) 
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common — its fulness of graphic details, freshly 
drawn from the visible and audible world, and 
though often homely, never tame nor trenching 
upon that limit of satiety to which the Greek mind 
was so keenly alive — lastly, its perpetual junction 
of gods and men in the same picture, and familiar 
appeal to ever-present divine agency, in harmony 
with the interpretation of nature .at that time 
universal. 

It is undoubtedly easier to feel than to describe 
the impressive influence of Homeric narrative : but 
the time and circumstances under which that influ- 
ence, was first, and most powerfully felt, preclude 
the possibility of explaining it by comprehensive 
and elaborate comparisons, such as are implied in 
Aristotle’s remarks upon the structure of the poems. 
The critic who seeks the explanation in the right 
place will not depart widely from the point of view 
of those rude auditors to w^hom the poems were 
originally addressed, or from the susceptibilities and 
capacities common to the human bosom in every 
stage of progressive culture. And though the re- 
finements and delicacies of the poems, as well as 
their general structure, are a subject of highly in- 
teresting criticism — yet it is not to these that Homer 
owes his wide-spread and imperishable popularity. 
Still less is it true, as the well-known observations 
of Horace wmuld lead us to believe, that Horner is 
a teacher of ethical wisdom akin and superior to 
Chrysippus or Grantor h No didactic purpose is 

* Horat. Epist. i. 2. v. 1-26 ; — 

“ Sirenum voces, et Circee pocula nosti : 

Quje si cum sociis stuitus cupkiusque bibisset, 

Vixisset canis immundus, vel arnica luto sus.*’ 

Horace contrasts the folly and greediness of the companions of 
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No didactic jjg found in the Iliad and Odvssey : a philosopher 
Homer. may doubtless extract, from the incidents and 
strongly marked characters which it contains, much 
illustrative matter for his exhortations — but the 
ethical doctrine which he applies must emanate 
from his own reflection. The Homeric hero mani- 
fests virtues or infirmities, fierceness or compas- 
sion, with the same straightforward and simple- 
minded vivacity, unconscious of any ideal standard 
by which his conduct is to be tried* ; nor can we 

Ulysses in accepting the refreshments tendered to them by Circe, with 
the self-command of Ulysses himself in refusing them. But in the in- 
cident as described in the original [)oem, neither the praise, nor the 
blame, here im])lied, finds any countenance. The companions of 
Ulysses follow the universal practice in accepting hospitality tendered 
to strangers, the fatal consequences of which, in their particular case, 
they could have no ground for suspecting ; while Ulysses is preserved 
from a similar fate, not by any self-command of his own, but by a 
previous divine warning and a special antidote, which had not been 
vouchsafed to the rest (see Odyss. x. 285). And the incident of the 
Sirens, if it is to be taken as evidence of anything, indicates rather the 
absence, than the presence, of self-command on the part of Ulysses. 

Of the violent mutations of text, w^hereby the Grammatici or critics 
tried to efface from Homer bad ethical tendencies (we must remember 
that many of these men w'ere lecturers to youth), a remai’kable speci- 
men is afforded by the Venet. Schol. ad Iliad, ix. 453 ; compare Plu- 
tarch, de Audieudis Poetis, p. 95. Phoenix describes the calamitous 
family tragedy in which he him.self had been partly the agent, partly the 
victim. Now that an Homeric hero should confess guiltv' proceedings 
and still more guilty designs, without any expression of shame or con- 
trition, was insupportable to the feelings of the critics. One of them, 
Aristodemus, thrust tw o negative particles into one of the lines ; and 
though he thereby ruined not only the sense but the metre, his emen- 
dation procured for him universal ap])lause, because he had muintamed 
the innocence of the hero {koI ov fxovov rjvdoKifirjcreu, dXXa Kal 
ois TTipriaas tov rjfxoa). And Aristarchus thought the case so 

alarming, that he struck out from the text four lines which have only 
been preserved to us by Plutarch (*0 ^Aplarapxos e|ftXe ra wn; 
raCra, See the Fragment of Dioscorides (Trept tov irap 

*Op^p<o NdpcHv) in Didot’s Fragmcnta Histoncor. Griecor. vol. ii. p. 

* “ C’est un tableau ideal, a couj) sur, que celui de la societe Grecque 
dans Ics chants qui portent le norn d’Homere t et pourtant cette societe 
y est to ute entiere reproduitc, avee la rusticite, la ferocite de ses mceurs. 
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trace in the poet any ulterior function beyond that 
of the inspired organ of the Muse, and the name- 
less, but eloquent, herald of lost adventures out of 
the darkness of the past. 

ses bonnes et ses mauvaises passions, sans dessein de faire particuliere- 
ment ressortir, de c^^rer tel ou tel de ses merites, de ses avantages, 
ou de laisser dans Tombre ses vices et ses maux. Ce m^ange du bien 
et du mal, du fort et du faible — cette simultaneite d’idees et de senti- 
mens en apparcnce contraires — cette variete, cette incoherence, ce de- 
velojjpement inegal de la nature et de la destinee humaine — c’est pre- 
cisement la ce qu’il y a de plus poetique, car c’est le fond merae des 
choses, c’est la verite sur Ehomme et le monde ; et dans les peintures 
ideales qu’en veulent faire la poesie, le roman et meme Pliistoire, cet 
ensemble, si divers et pourtant si harmonieux, doit se retrouver : sans 
quoi rideal veritable y manque aussi bien que la reality.” (Guizot, 
Cours d’Histoire Modeme, Le^on voL i. p. 285.) 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND LIMITS OF GREECE. 

Gr REECE Proper lies between the 36th and 40th 
parallels of north latitude, and between the 21st and 
26th degrees of east longitude. Its greatest length 
from Mount Olympus to Cape Tsenarus may be 
stated at 250 English miles ; its greatest breadth, 
from the western coast of Akarnania to Marathon 
in Attica, at 180 miles ; and the distance eastward 
from Ambrakia across Pindus to the Magnesian 
mountain Homol6 and the mouth of the Peneius is 
about 120 miles. Altogether its area is somewhat 
less than that of Portugal’. In regard however 
to all attempts at determining the exact limits of 
Greece Proper, we may remark, first, that these 
limits seem not to have been very precisely defined 

* Compare Strong, Statistics of the Kingdom of Greece, p. 2; and 
Kruse, Hellas, vol, i. ch, 3, p, 196. 
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even among the Greeks themselves ; and next, 
that so large a proportion of the Hellens were distri- 
buted among islands and colonies, and so much of 
their influence upon the world in general produced 
through their colonies, as to render the extent of 
their original domicile a matter of comparatively 
little moment to verify. 

The chain called Olympus and the Cambunian 
mountains, ranging from east and west and com- 
mencing with the ^gean Sea or the Gulf of Therraa 
near the fortieth degree of north latitude, is pro- 
longed under the name of Mount Lingon until it 
touches the Adriatic at the Akrokeraunian pro- 
montory. The country south of this chain com- 
prehended all that in ancient times was regarded as 
Greece or Hellas proper, but it also comprehended 
something more. Hellas proper^ (or continuous 
Hellas, to use the language of Skylax and Dikaear- 
chus) was understood to begin with the town and 
Gulf of Ambrakia : from thence northward to the 
Akrokeraunian promontory lay the land called by 
the Greeks Epirus — occupied by the Chaonians, 
Molossians, and Thesprotians, who were termed 
Epirots and were not esteemed to belong to the 
Hellenic aggregate. This at least was the general 
understanding, though ^tolians and Akarnanians 

* Oiksearch, 31. p. 460, ed. Fuhr : — 

H d* *EXXaff drro rrjs ^Afi^paKias (Ivai 8 ok€i 
MdXioTa (Tvpe^^s to w/paf* d’ ep^erai 

* Effi rov TTOTapov TLr)V€ioVy uts 4*iXeav ypd<f}€tf 
Opos T€ Mayif^TOip ^OpoXrjv K€K\i]p€pop, 

Skylax, c. 35. — Ap^paKta — dp^erat fj ‘EXXaf <tvv€)(^s 

TTQTapov^ KQi * 0 /uoXiov MaypTjriK^s n6\€<o9, ^ fVn irnpo, top 

rroTapov. 
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in their more distant sections seem to have been 
not less widely removed from the full type of Hel- 
lenism than the Epirots were ; while Herodotus is 
inclined to treat even Molossians and Thesprotians 
as Hellensh 

At a point about midway between the ^gean 
and Ionian seas, Olympus and Lingon are traversed 
nearly at right angles by the still longer and vaster 
chain called Pindus, which stretches in a line rather 
west of north from the northern side of the range 
of Olympus : the system to which these mountains 
belong seems to begin with the lofty masses of 
greenstone comprised under the name of Mount 
Scardus or Scordus (Schardagh) which is divided 
only by the narrow cleft containing the river Drin 
from the limestone of the Albanian Alps. From 
the southern face of Olympus, Pindus strikes off 
nearly southward, forming the boundary between 
Thessaly and Epirus, and sending forth about the 
39th degree of latitude the lateral chain of Othrys 
— which latter takes an easterly course, forming 

* Herod, i. 14G; ii. 5d. The Molossian Alkon passes fur a Hellen 
(Herod, vi. 127). 

^ The mountain systems in the ancient Macedonia and Illyricnm, 
north of Olvmpus, have been yet but imperfectly examined : see Dr. 
Gricsebach, Reise durch Riimelien und nach Brussa im Jahre 
vol. ii. ch. Kh p. 112 serjq. (Getting. 1841), which contains much in- 
struction respecting the real relations of these mountains as compared 
with the different ideas and representations of them. The words of 
Strabo (lib. vii. Excerpt. 3, ed. Tzschucke), that Scardus, Orhehis, Rho- 
dope, and Hffimus extend in a straight line from the Adriatic to the 
Euxine, are incoiTCCt. 

See Leake's Traveds in Noitliern Greece, voL i. p. 33o : the pass of 
Tschangon near Castoria (through which the river Devol pas^s from 
the eastward to fall into the Adriatic on the westward) is the only cleft 
in this long chain from the river Drin in the nortli down to the centre 
of Greece. 
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the southern boundary of Thessaly, and reaching 
the sea between Thessaly and the northern coast of 
Euboea. Southward of Othrys, the chain of Pindus 
under the name of Tymphrestus still continues, 
until another lateral chain, called CEta, projects 
from it again towards the east, — forming the lofty 
coast immediately south of the Maliac Gulf, with 
the narrow road of Thermopylae between the two — 
and terminating at the Euboean strait. At the point 
of junction with QEta, the chain of Pindus forks 
into two branches ; one striking to the westward of 
south, and reaching across ^tolia, under the names 
of Arakynthus, Kurius, Korax and Taphiassus, to 
the promontory called Antirrhion, situated on the 
northern side of the narrow entrance of the Corin- 
thian Gulf, over against the corresponding promon- 
tory of Rhion in Peloponnesus, the other tending 
south-east, and forming Parnassus, Helicon, and 
Kithaeron ; indeed ^galeus and Hymettus, even 
down to the southernmost cape of Attica, Sunium, 
may be treated as a continuance of this chain. 
From the eastern extremity of CEta, also, a range 
of hills, inferior in height to the preceding, takes its 
departure in a south-easterly direction, under the 
various names of Knemis, Ptoon, and Teumessus. 
It is joined with Kithaer6n by the lateral communi- 
cation, ranging from west to east, called Parn^s ; 
while the celebrated Pentelikus, abundant in marble 
quarries, constitutes its connecting link, to the 
south of Parn^s, with the chain from Kithaer6a to 
Sunium. 

From the promontory of Antirrhion the line of 
mountains crosses into Peloponnesus, and stretches 
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in a southerly direction down to the extremity of 
the peninsula called Taenarus, now Cape Matapan. 
Forming the boundary between Elis with Messenia 
on one side, and Arcadia with Laconia on the other, 
it bears the successive names of Olenus, Panachai- 
kus, Pholo^, Erymanthus, Lykaeus, Parrhasius, and 
Taygetu^; Another series of mountains strikes off 
from Kithaeron towards the south-west, constituting 
under the names of Geraneia and Oneia the rugged 
and lofty Isthmus of Corinth, and then spreading 
itself into Peloponnesus, On entering that penin- 
sula, one of its branches tends westward along the 
north of Arkadia, comprising the Akrokorinthus or 
citadel of Corinth, the high peak of Kyll^ne, the 
mountains of Aroanii and Lampeia, and ultimately 
joining Erymanthus and Pholo^ — while the other 
branch strikes southward towards the south-eastern 
cape of Peloponnesus, the formidable Cajie Malea 
or St. Angelo, — and exhibits itself under the suc- 
cessive names of Apesas, Artemisium, Parthenium, 
Parnon, Thornax, and Zarex. 

From the eastern extremity of Olympus, in a 
direction rather to the eastward of south, stretches 
the ranere of mountains first called Ossa and after- 
wards Pelion, down to the south-eastern corner of 
Thessaly. The long, lofty, and naked backbone of 
the island of Euboea may be viewed as a continu- 
ance both of this chain and of the chain of Othrys : 
the line is farther prolonged by a series of islands 
in the Archipelago, Andros, Tenos, Mykonos, and 
Naxos, belonging to the group called the Cyclades 
or islands encircling the sacred centre of Delos. 
Of these Cyclades others are in like manner a 
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continuance of the chain which reaches to Cape 
Sunium — Keos, Kythnos, Seriphos, and Siphnos 
join on to Attica, as Andros does to Euboea. And 
we might even consider the great island of Krete as 
a prolongation of the system of mountains which 
breasts the winds and waves at Cape Malea, the 
island of Kythera forming the intermediate link be- 
tween them. Skiathus, Skopelus, and Skyrus, to 
the north-east of Euboea, also mark themselves out 
as outlying peaks of the range comprehending 
Pelion and Euboea ^ 

By this brief sketch, which the reader will na- 
turally compare with one of the recent maps of 
the country, it will be seen that Greece proper is 
among the most mountainous territories in Europe. 
For although it is convenient, in giving a systema- 
tic view of the face of the country, to group the 
multiplicity of mountains into certain chains or 
ranges, founded upon approximative uniformity of 
direction ; yet in point of fact there are so many 
ramifications and dispersed peaks — so vast a num- 
ber of hills and crags of different magnitude and 
elevation — that a comparatively small proportion 
of the surface is left for level ground. Not only 
few continuous plains, but even few continuous 
valleys, exist throughout all Greece proper. The 
largest spaces of level ground are seen in Thessaly, 

* For the general sketch of the mountain system of Hellas, see 
Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. ch. 4. p. 280-290; Dr. Cramer, Geography of 
Ancient Greece, vol. i. p 3-8. 

Respecting the northern regions, Epirus, Illyria, and Macedonia, 
O. Muller, in his short but valuable treatise Ueber die Makedoner, p. 7 
(Berlin, 1825), may be consulted with advantage. This treatise is an- 
nexed to the English translation of his Histoiy of the Dorians by Mr* 
G. C. Lewis, 
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in ^tolia, in the western portion of Peloponnesus, 
and in Boeotia ; but irregular mountains, valleys, 
frequent but isolated, landlocked basins and decli- 
vities, which often occur but seldom last long, form 
the character of the country h 

The islands of the Cyclades, Euboea, Attica, and Geological 

^ fc&tVUTCS 

Laconia, consist for the most part of micaceous 
schist, combined with and often covered by cry- 
stalline granular limestone^. The centre and west 
of Peloponnesus, as well as the country north of 
the Corinthian Gulf from the Gulf of Ambrakia to 
the strait of Euboea, present a calcareous forma- 
tion, varying in different localities as to colour, con- 
sistency, and hardness, but generally belonging or 
approximating to the chalk : it is often very com- 
pact, but is distinguished in a marked manner from 

' Out of the 47.h00,()()0 stremas (= 12,000,000 English acresl in- 
cluded in the i)reseut kingdom of Greece, 2f>, 500,000 go to mountains, 
rocks, rivers, lakes and forests — and 21,000,000 to arable land, vine- 
yards, olive and currant grounds. &o. By arable laud is meant, land 
fit for cultivation ; for a comparatively small portion of it is actually 
cultivated at present. (Strong, Statistics of Greece, p. 2, London 1842.) 

The modern kingdom of Greece does not include Thessaly. The 
epitliet KoCkhs (hollow) is applied to several of the chief Grecian states — 
KoiXrj^liXiSy KOtXr) AaKeSaificoVy kolXov ^Apyor, &c. 

KoptvBos (Xppva Tc Ka\ KoiXatJ^eraLy Strabo, viii. p. 381. 

The fertility of Berotia is noticed iu Strabo, ix. p. 400, and in the 
%’aluable fragment of Dikmarchus, Bios *EXXd5os, p. 140, ed. Fuhr. 

^ For the geological and inineralogical character of Greece, see the 
sur\'cy undertaken by Dr. Fiedler, by orders of the ]>resent government 
of Greece, in 1834 and the following years (Reisc <hirch alle Tlieile des 
Konigreichs Griechenland in Auftrag der K. G. Regiening in den Jahren 
18.34 bis 1837, especially vol. ii. p. 512-530). 

Professor Ross remarks upon the character of the Greek limestone — 
hard and intractable to the mason — ^jagged and irregular in its fracture 
— as having first determined in early times the polygonal style of archi- 
tecture, which has been denominated (he observes) Cyclopian and 
Pelasgic, without the least reason for either denomination (Reise in den 
Griech. Insehi, vol. i. p. 15). 
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the crystalline limestone above-mentioned. The two 
loftiest summits in Greece' (both however lower 
than Olympus, estimated at 9700 feet) exhibit this 
formation — Parnassus, which attains 8000 feet, and 
the point of St. Elias in Taygetus, which is not 
less than 7800 feet. Clay-slate and conglomerates 
of sand, lime and clay are found in many parts : 
a close and firm conglomerate of lime composes 
the Isthmus of Corinth : loose deposits of pebbles, 
and calcareous breccia, occupy also some portions 
of the territory. But the most important and 
essential elements of the Grecian soil consist of 
the diluvial and alluvial formations, with which the 
troughs and basins are filled up, resulting from the 
decomposition of the older adjoining rocks. In 
these reside the productive powers of the country, 
and upon these the grain and vegetables for the 
subsistence of the people depend. The mountain 
regions are to a great degree barren, destitute at 
present of wood or any useful vegetation, though 
there is reason to believe that they were better 
wooded in antiquity : in many parts, however, and 
especially in .^Etolia and Akarnania, they afford 
plenty of timber, and in all parts, pasture for the 
cattle during summer, at a time when the plains are 
thoroughly burnt up'"'. For other articles of food, 
dependence must be had on the valle 3 ’^s, which are 

* Griesebach, Reisen durch Rumelien, vol, ii. eh. 13, p. 124. 

* In passing through the valley between CEta and Parnassus, going 
towards Elateia, Fiedler observes the striking chan^ in the character 
of the country : Romelia (i. e. Akarnania^ ^Etolia, Ozolian Lokris, See.), 
woody, well-watered, and covered with a good soil, ceases at once and 
precipitously ; while craggy limestone mountains of a white-grey colour, 
exhibit the cold character of Attica and the Morea.” (Reise, i. p. 213.) 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo conceives even the rriStoy Trvprjejiopov 
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occasionally of singular fertility. The low grounds 
of Thessaly, the valley of the Kephisus and the bor- 
ders of the lake Kopais in Boeotia, the western por- 
tion of Elis, the plains of Stratus on the confines of 
Akarnania and ^tolia, and those near the river Pu- 
misus in Messenia, both are now and were in ancient 
times remarkable for their abundant produce. 

Besides the scarcity of wood for fuel, there is 
another serious inconvenience to which the low 
grounds of Greece are exposed, — the want of a 
supply of water at once adequate and regular*. 
Abundance of rain falls during the autumnal and 
winter months, little or none during the summer ; 
while the naked limestone of the numerous hills 
neither absorbs nor retains moisture, so that the 
rain runs off as rapidly as it fails, and springs are 
rare^ Most of the rivers of Greece are torrents 
in early spring and dry before the end ot the sum- 
mer : the copious combinations of the ancient lan- 
guage designated the winter torrent by a special 
and separate word^ The most considerable rivers 
in the country are, the Peneius, which carries off 

of Thel)es as Iiaving in its primitive state been covered with wood 
(v. 227), 

The })est timber used by the ancient Greeks came from Mnccdonui, 
tiic Euxine, and the Propontis ; the timber of Blount Parnassus and 
of Eiibcea was reckoned very bad: that of Arcadia better tTlieophra'-t. 

V. 2. i ; iii. ,9). 

’ Sec Fiedler, Rei-c, &c. vol. i. pp. Sd, 21 362, &c. 

Both Fiedler and Strong (Statistics of Greece, p. lb!!) dwell uith great 
reason upon the inestimable value of Artesian wells for the countiy'. 

^ Ross, Reise auf den Gnechk^eheu Inscin, vol. i. letter 2. p. 12. 

^ The Greek language seems to stand singular in the expression 
fj-appovs — the Wadys of Arabia manifest the like alternation, of ex- 
treme temporary fulness and violence, with absolute diyness (Kriegk, 
Schriften zur allgemeinen Erdkunde, p. 201, Leipzig 1840|. 

VOL. II. G 
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all the waters of Thessaly, finding an exit into the 
-dEgean through the narrow defile which parts Ossa 
from Olympus,: — and the Achelous, which flows 
from Pindus in a south-westerly direction, separa- 
ting ^tolia from Akarnania and emptying itself 
into the Ionian Sea : the Euenus also takes its rise 
at a more southerly part of the same mountain 
chain and falls into the same sea more to the 
eastward. The rivers more to the southward are 
unequal and inferior. Kephisus and Asopus in 
Bceotia, Alpheius in Elis and Arcadia, Pamisus in 
Messenia, maintain each a languid stream through- 
out the summer ; while the Inachus near Argos, 
and the Kephisus and Ilissus near Athens, present 
a scanty reality which falls short still more of their 
great poetical celebrity. Of all those rivers which 
have been noticed, the Achelous is by far the most 
important. The quantity of mud which its turbid 
stream brought down and deposited, occasioned a 
sensible increase of the land at its embouchure, 
within the observation of Thucydides'. 

But the disposition and properties of the Gre- 
cian territory, though not maintaining permanent 
rivers, are favourable to the multiplication of lakes 
and marshes. Tliere are numerous hollows and 
enclosed basins, out of which the water can find no 
superficial escape, and where, unless it makes for 
itself a subterranean passage through rifts in the 
mountains, it remains either as a marsh or a lake 
according to the time of year. In Thessaly we find 
the lakes Nessonis and Boebeis ; in .^tolia, between 


' Thucydid. ii. 102. 
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the Acliel6us and Euenus, Strabo mentions the lake 
ot Trichonis, besides several other lakes, which it is 
difficult to identify individually, though the quan- 
tity of ground covered by lake and marsh is as a 
whole very considerable. In Boeotia are situated 
the lakes Kopals, Hylik^, and Harma ; the first of 
the three formed chiefly by the river Kephisus, flow- 
ing from Parnassus on the north-west, and shaping 
for itself a sinuous course through the mountains of 
Phokis. On the north-east and east, the lake Ko- 
paTs is bounded by the high land of Mount Ptoon, 
which intercepts its communication with the Strait 
of Euboea. Through the limestone of this moun- 
tain, the water has either found or forced several 
subterraneous cavities, by which it obtains a partial 
egress on the other side of the rocky hill and then 
flows into the strait. The Katabothra, as they were 
termed in antiquity, yet exist, but in an imperfect 
and half-obstructed condition. Even in antiquity 
however they never fully sufficed to carry off the 
surplus waters of the Kephisus ; for the remains are 
still found of an artificial tunnel, pierced through 
the whole breadth of the rock, and with perpendi- 
cular apertures at proper intervals to let in the air 
from above. This tunnel — one of the most inter- 
esting remnants of antiquity, since it must date 
from the prosperous days of the old Orchonienus, 
anterior to its absorption into the Boeotian league, 
as well as to the preponderance of Thebes — is now 
choked up and rendered useless. It may perhaps 
have been designedly obstructed by the hand of an 
enemy, and the scheme of Alexander the Great, 
who commissioned an engineer from Chalkis to 
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re-open it, was defeated first by discontents in 
Bceotia, and ultimately by bis early death'. 

The Katabothra of the Lake Kopais are a speci- 
men of the phsenomenon so frequent in Greece — 
lakes and rivers finding for tbemselves subterranean 
passages through the cavities in the limestone rocks, 
and even pursuing their unseen course for a con- 
siderable distance before they emerge to the light 
of day. In Arcadia, especially, several remarkable 
examples of subterranean water communication 
occur : this central region of Peloponnesus presents 
a cluster of such completely enclosed valleys or 
basins^. 


^ Strabo, ix. p. 40/. 

‘ Colonel Leake obsel■ve^. (Travels in ^lorea, vol. iii. pp-d5, 153-155), 
tlie ])lam of Tripolitza (anciently that of Tegea and Mantineia) is by 
far the greatest of that cluster of valleys m the centre of Peloponnesus, 
each of which is so closely shut in by the intersecting mountains, that 
no outlet is alForded to the waters except through the mountains them- 
seves,” &c. Respecting the Arcadian Orchomenus and its enclosed lake 
nith Katahothra, see the same work, p. 103; and the mountain plains 
near Corinth, p. 203. 

This temper aiy disappearance of the rivers was familiar to the an- 
cient observers — ol Karaiiivo^evoL r^v TrordfiMv (.^Vnstot. Jleteorolog. i. 13. 
Diodor. XV, 49. Strabo, vi. ]!. 2/1 ; viii. p. 3S9, &c.). 

Their familiarity with this phainonienon uas in part the source of 
some geogra})hical suppositions, which now appear to us extravagant, 
respecting the long subterranean and submarine course of certain nvers, 
and their reappearance at vciy distant points. Sophokles said that the 
Inaclius of Akarnania joined the Inachus of Argolis : Ibykus the poet 
affirmed that the Asopus near Sikyon had its source in Phri'gia; the 
river Inopus of the little island of Delos was alleged by others to be an 
effluent from the mighty Nile ; and the rhetor Zoilus, in a panegyrical 
oration to the inhabitants of Tenedos, went the length of assuring them 
that the Alpheius in Elis had its source in their island ( Strabo, vi. 
p. 2/1 ). Not only Pindar and other poets f Antigon. Caryst, c. 155), but 
also the historian Timseus (Timaci Frag. 127, ed. Goller), and Pausauias 
also uith the greatest confidence (v. 7, 2), believed that the fountain Are- 
thusa at Syracuse was nothing else but the reappearance of the river 
Alphems from Peloponnesus : this was attested by the actual fact that a 
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It will be seen from these circumstances, that 
Greece, considering its limited total extent, offers 
but little motive and still less of convenient means, 
for internal communication among its various in- 
habitants h Each village or township, occupying 

goblet or cup {(jyiaXT)) thrown into the Alpheius had come up at the Syra- 
cusan fountain, which Tim a: us professed to have verified,— but even the 
arguments by which Strabo justifies his disbelief of this tale, show how' 
powerfully the phtenomena of the Grecian rivers acted upon his mind. 

If (says he, L c.) the Alpheius, instead of fiowing into the sea, fell into 
some chasm in the earth, there n ould be some plausibility in supposing 
that it continued its subterranean course as far as Sicdy without mixing 
with the sea: but since its junction with the sea is matter of observa- 
tion, and since there is no apertui’e visible near the shore to absorb the 
water of the river (a-TOfxa to KaraTTivov ro pevfjia rov 7roTdfj.ov)j so it is 
plain that the water cannot maintain its separation and its sweetness, 
whereas the spring Arethusa is jierfectly good to drink.*’ I have trans- 
lated here the sense rather than the words of Strabo ; but the plueuo- 
inena of ‘‘rivers falling into chasms and being drunk up ” for a time is 
exactly what hajipens in Greece. It did not ajipear to Strabo impos- 
sible that the Alpheius might traverse thi^ great distance uiulergrouml : 
nor do we wonder at this uhen ue learn that a more able geographer 
than he (Eratosthenes) siipiiosed that the luar^hes of Illunokoluru, lio- 
tween the ^lediterranean and the Red Sea, were formed hy the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, which flowed utidcrground for the length of fiOOO 
stadia or furlongs (Strabo, xvi. p. 741 ; Seidel, Fragm. Eratosth. p. 191): 
compare the story about the Euphrates passing underground and re- 
appearing in Ethiopia as the river Nile i^Pausan- ii. o, d). Ibis disap- 
pearance and reappearance of rivers connected itself, in the minds of 
ancient physical philosophers, with the supposition of vast reservoirs of 
water in the interior of the earth, which were protruded upT'ards to the 
surface by some gaseous force (.see Seneca, Nat. Quicst. vi. S). Poin- 
ponius Alela mentions an iilea of some writers, that the .source of the 
Nile w’as to be found, not in our {olKovpevrj') habitable scetiou of tht‘ 
globe, but in the Antichthoii, or southern coiitiuent, and that it fiouiil 
under the ocean to rise up in Ethiopia fMela, i, 9, ooi. 

These views of the ancients, evidently based upon the analog^' of 
Grecian rivers, are well set forth by M. Letrouue iii a j)a2)er on the situa- 
tion of the Terrestrial Paradise as represented by the Fathers of the 
Church ; cited in A. von Humboldt, Examen Critique de Fllistoire dc 
la Geographic, &c. vol. iii. p- llS-ldU. 

> “ Upon the arrival of the king and regency in (observes Mr. 
Strong), no carriag:e roads existed in Greece; nor vrere they indeed 
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its plain with the enclosing mountains supplied 
its own main wants, whilst the transport of commo- 
dities by land was sufficiently difficult to discourage 
greatly any regular commerce with neighbours. In 
so far as the face of the interior country was con- 
cerned, it seemed as if nature had been disposed 
from the beginning to keep the population of 
Greece socially and politically disunited — by pro- 
viding so many hedges of separation, and so many 
boundaries generally hard, sometimes impossible, to 
overleap. One special motive to intercourse, how- 
ever, arose out of this very geographical constitu- 
tion of the country, and its endless alternation of 
mountain and valley. The difference of climate 


much wauted previously, as down to that period not a carriage, waggon, 
or cart, or any other description of vehicles, was to be found in the 
whole country. The traffic in general w’as carried on by means of 
boats, to which the long indented line of the Grecian coast and its 
numerous islands afforded every facility. Between the seaports and the 
Ulterior of the kingdom, the communication w^as effected by means of 
beasts of burden, such as mules, horses, and camels.” (Statistics of 
Greece, p. .‘i'E) 

This exhibits a retrograde mai*ch to a point longer than the descrip- 
tion of the Odyssey, where Telemachus and Peisistratus driv’C their 
chariot from Pylus to Sparta. The remains of the ancient roads are 
still seen in many parts of Greece (Strong, p. 34). 

^ Dr. Glarke’s descrijitiou deserv^es to be noticed, though his warm 
eulogies on the fertdity of the soil, taken generally, are not borne out 
by later observers The physical phsenoniena of Greece, differing 
from those of any other country, present a series of beautiful plains, 
successively surrounded by mountains of limestone; resembling, 
although upon a larger scale, and rarely accompanied by volcanic pro- 
ducts, the craters of the Phlegrsean fields. Everywhere their level sur- 
faces seem to have been deposited by water, gradually retired or eva- 
porated ; they consist for the most part of the richest soil, and their 
produce is yet proverbially abundant. In this manner stood the cities 
of Argos, Sikyon, Corinth, Megara, Eleusis, Athens, Thebes, Amphissa, 
Orchonienus, Chaeronea, Lehadea, Larissa, Pella, and many others/’ 

< Dr. Clarke’s Travels, vol. ii. ch. 4. p. 74.) 
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and temperature between the high and low grounds 
is very great ; the harvest is secured in one place 
before it is ripe in another, and the cattle find du- 
ring the heat of summer shelter and pasture on the 
hills, at a time when the plains are burnt up^ The 
practice of transferring them from the mountains to 
the plain according to the change of season, which 
subsists still as it did in ancient times, is intimately 
connected with the structure of the country, and 
must from the earliest period have brought about 
communication among the otherwise disunited vil- 
lages®. 

Such difficulties, however, in the internal transit 
by land were to a great extent counteracted by the 
large proportion of coast and the accessibility of 
the country by sea. The prominences and inden- 
tations in the line of Grecian coast are hardly less 
remarkable than the multiplicity of elevations and 

* Sir W. Gell found, in the month of March, summer in the low plains 
of Messenia, spring in Laconia, vrinter in ^Vrcadia (Journey in Greece, 
p. ^55“359). 

* The cold central region (or mountain plain — 6pon€diov) of Tripolitza 
differs in climate from the maritime regions of Peloponnesus, as much 

as the south of England from the south of France No appearance 

of spring on the trees near Tegea, though not more than twenty-four 

miles from Argos Cattle are sent from thence every winter to the 

maritime plains of Elos in Laconia (Leake, Trav. in Morea, vol. i. 
pp. 88, 98, 197). The pasture on Mount Olono (boundary of Elis, Ar- 
cadia, and Achaia) is not healthy until June (Leake, vol. ii. p. 11!M: 
compare p. .‘M8, and Fiedler, Reise, i. p. 314, 

See also the instructive Iuscn])tion of Orchomenus, in Hoeckh, Staats- 
haushaltung der Athener, t. ii. p. 380. 

The transference of cattle, belonging to pro[)rietors in one state, 
for tempora^^' pasturage in another, as old as the Odyssey, and 
is marked by various illustrative incidents ; see the cause of the first 
Mes&enian war (Diodor, Fragm. viii. vol. iv. p. 23, ed. Wess ; Pausan. iv. 

4, 2). 
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depressions which everywhere mark the surfaced 
The shape of Peloponnesus, with its three southern 
gulfs (the Argolic, Laconian and Messenian), was 
compared by the ancient geographers to the leaf of 
a plane-tree : the Pagasaeari Gulf on the eastern 
side of Greece, and the Ambrakian Gulf on the 
western, with their narrow entrances and con- 
siderable area, are equivalent to internal lakes : 
Xenophon boasts of the double sea which embraces 
so large a proportion of Attica, Ephorus of the 
triple sea by which Boeotia was accessible from 
west, north and south — theEuboean Strait opening 
a long line of country on both sides to coasting 
navigation®. But the most important of all Grecian 
gulfs are the Corinthian and the Saronic, washing 
the northern and north-eastern shores of Pelopon- 
nesus and separated by the narrow barrier of the 
Isthmus of Corinth. The former, especially, lays 
open ALtolia, Phokis, and Boeotia, as well as the 
whole northern coast of Peloponnesus, to water 

^ Cniversa autem (Peloponnesus), velut pensante aequorum incur- 
Mis natura, in inoutes / G extollitur.” (Plin. II. N. iv. 6.) 

Strabo touches, in a striking passage (ii. p. 121-12:^), on the influence 
of the sea in (Icterniining the shape and bouinlarics of the land : his ob- 
^en atioiis upon the great superiority of Europe over Asia and Afi*ica in 
respect of intersect ton and iuter])enetration of laud by tlie sea-water 
arc remarkable : jy oei/ EepwTrr/ TTo\v(r)( 7 ){xov€(TTdrrj Traaoiv ((Ttl, 8cc. 
He does not especially name the coast of Greece, though his remarks 
have a more exact bearing upon Greece than upon any other country. 
And we may copy .a passage out of Tacitus (Agricol. c. 10), written in 
reference to Britain, which applies far more precisely to Greece : “nus- 

quam 1 at ins dominari mare nee lit ore tenus accrescere aut resorberi, 

sed influere pen it us et ambire, ef jugis etimn atque montibus inseri velut 
in suo*^ 

Xenophon, De Vectigal. c. 1 j Ephor. Frag. 67, ed. Marx .; Stephan. 

Bojwr/a. 
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approach. Corinth in ancient times served as an 
entrepot for the trade between Italy and Asia Minor 
— goods being unshipped at Lechseum, the port on 
the Corinthian Gulf, and carried by land across to 
Cenchrese, the port on the Saronic ; indeed even 
the nrierchant-vessels themselves, when not very 
large \ were conveyed across by the same route. 
It was accounted a prodigious advantage to escape 
the necessity of sailing round Cape Malea : and 
the violent winds and currents which modern ex- 
perience attests to prevail around that formidable 
promontory, are quite sufficient to justify the ap- 
prehensions of the ancient Greek merchant, with 
his imperfect apparatus for navigation®. 

It will thus appear that there was no part of 
Greece Proper which could be considered as out of 
reach of the sea, while most parts of it were con- 

* Pliny, II. N. iv. 5, about the Istlimiis of Corinth : “ Lechaea? hinc, 
Cenchreae illinc, angiistiarum termini, longo ct ancipiti n avium arahitu 
{i. e. round Cape Malea), quas rnagnitiido plaustris transrehi prokibet : 
quam ob causam perfodere navigabili alveo angustia^ cas tentaverc De- 
metrius rex, dictator Caesar, Cams jirinceps, Domitius Nero — infausto 
(ut omnium exitu patuit) incepto.” 

The StoXKor, less than four miles across, where ships were drawn 
across, if their size pennitted, stretched from Lechaeum on the Corin- 
thian Gulf, to Schoenus, a little eastward of Cenehreae, on the Saronic 
Gulf (Strabo, viii. p. .‘180b Strabo (viii. p. .'C‘15) reckons the breailth of 
the SioXkos at forty stadia (about English miles) ; the reality, accord- 
ing to Leake, is English miles {Travels in Morea, vol. lii. ch. xxix. 

p. 297), 

- The north wind, the Etesian wind of the ancieufs, blows strong in 
the ^Egeau nearly the wdiole summer, and with especially dangerous 
violence at three points, — under Kar\ stos, the southern cape of Eubcea, 
neai’ Cape Malea, and in the narrow strait between the islands of 
Tenos, Mykonos, and Delos (Ross. Rciseii auf den Griecliischen Inselu, 
vol. i. p, 20). See also Colonel Leake’s account of the terror of the 
Greek boatmen from the gales and currents round Mount Atbos : the 
canal cut by Xerxes through the isthmus was justified by sound reasons 
(Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. c. 24, p. 145). 
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venient and easy of access : in fact, the Arcadians 
were the only large section of the Hellenic name 
(we may add the Doric Tetrapolis and the moun- 
taineers along the chain of Pindus andTymphrlstus) 
Sea com- vvho were altogether without a seaport’. But 
Ssentw*''^ Greece Proper constituted only a fraction of the 
fsiandsand Hellenic world, during the historical age: 

colonies. there were the numerous islands, and still more 
numerous continental colonies, all located as inde- 
pendent intruders on distinct points of the coast*, 
in the Euxine, the ^gean, the Mediterranean and 
the Adriatic ; and distant from each other by the 
space which separates Trebizond from Marseilles. 
All these various cities were comprised in the name 
Hellas, which implied no geographical continuity : 


^ The Periplus of Skylax enumerates every section of tlie Greek name, 
with the insignificant exceptions noticed in the text, as partaking of the 
line of coast; it even mentions Arcadia (c. 45), because at that time 
Lepreum had shaken oflf the supremacy of Ehs, and was confederated 
with the Arcadians (about 360 b.c.) : Lepreum possessed about twelve 
miles of coast, which therefore count as Arcadian. 

^ Cicero (De Republica, ii. 2-~4, in the Fragments of that lost treatise, 
ed. Maii) notices emphatically both the general maritime accessibility 
of Grecian towns, and the effects of that circumstance on Grecian cha- 
racter Quod de Corintho dixi, id hand scio an liceat de cuncta 
Grjecia verissime dicere. Nam ct ipsa Pelojmnnesus fere tota in man 
est : nec prater Phliuntios ulli sunt, quorum agri non contingant mare : 
et extra Peloponnesum /Enianes et Dores et Dolopes soli absunt a mari. 
Quid dicam insulas Grfecifc, qum fiuctibus cinctm natant psene ips» 
simul cum civitatium institutis et moribus ? Atque haec quidem, ut supra 
dixi, veteris sunt Graeciie. Coloniarum vero quae est deducta a Graiis 
in Asiam, Thraciam, Itabara, Sicihara, Africam, praeter unam Magne- 
siam, quam unda non alluat ? Ita barbai’orum agris quasi adtexta qu®- 
dam videtur ora esse Grseciae.*’ 

Compare Cicero, Epistol. ad Attic, vi. 2, with the reference to Dik®- 
archus, who agreed to a great extent in Plato’s objections against a 
maritime site (De Legg. iv. p. 705 ; also Aristot. Politic, vii. 6^). The 
sea (says Plato) is indeed a salt and bitter neighbour (pdXa yc 3trre>£ 
aXfivpou KOI niKpou y(ir6vr)pa), though convenient for purposes of daily ^ 
use. 
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all prided themselves on Hellenic blood, name, re- 
ligion and mythical ancestry. As the only commu- 
nication between them was maritime, so the sea, 
important even if we look to Greece Proper exclu- 
sively, was the sole channel for transmitting ideas 
and improvements, as well as for maintaining 
sympathies, social, political, religious, and literary, 
throughout these outlying members of the Hellenic 
aggregate. 

The ancient philosophers and legislators were 
deeply impressed with the contrast between an in- 
land and a maritime city : in the former, simplicity 
and uniformity of life, tenacity of ancient habits 
and dislike of what is new or foreign, great force of 
exclusive sympathy and narrow range both of 
objects and ideas ; in the latter, vai'iety and novelty 
of sensations, expansive imagination, toleration 
and occasional preference for extraneous customs, 
greater activity of the individual and corresponding 
mutability of the state. This distinction stands pro- 
minent in the many comparisons instituted between 
the Athens of Perikl^s and the Athens of the earlier 
times down to Solon. Both Plato and Aristotle 
dwell upon it emphatically — and the former espe- 
cially, whose genius conceived the comprehensiv^e 
scheme of prescribing beforehand and ensuring in 
practice the whole course of individual thought and 
feeling in his imaginary community, treats maritime 
communication, if pushed beyond the narrowest 
limits, as fatal to the success and permanence of 
any wise scheme of education. Certain it is that 
a great difference of character existed between those 
Greeks who mingled much in maritime affairs, 
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and those who did not. The Arcadian may stand 
as a type of the pure Grecian landsman, with his 
rustic and illiterate habits ^ — his diet of sweet chest- 
nuts, barle3^-cahes and pork (as contrasted with the 
fish w^hich formed the chief seasoning for the bread 
of an Athenian) — his superior courage and endu- 
rance — his reverence for Lacedaemonian headship 
as an old and customary influence — his sterility of 
intellect and imagination as well as his slackness 
in enterprise — his unchangeable rudeness of rela- 
tions with the gods, which led him to scourge and 
prick Pan if he came back empty-handed from the 
chase ; while the inhabitant of Phokuea or Miletus 
exemplifies the Grecian mariner, eager in search 
of gain — active, skilful, and daring at sea, but in- 
ferior in steadfast bravery on land — more excitable 
in imagination as well as more mutable in cha- 
racter — full of pomp and expense in religious mani- 
festations towards the Ephesian Artemis or the 
Apollo of Branchidae ; with a mind more open to 
the varieties of Grecian energy and to the refining 
influences of Grecian civilization. The Pelopon- 
nesians generally, and the Lacedaemonians in par- 
ticular, approached to the Arcadian type — while the 
Athenians of the fifth century b.c. stood foremost 
in the other ; superadding to it however a delicacy 

^ Hekatseus, Fragtu. ^ApKadiKov Seinvov, pd^as Kal veia Kpea. He- 

rodot. i. 66. B^av^Kpayoi dvdpes^ Theocrit. Id. vii. 106. — 

Kiqv peu ravff ^ Gdv rl rv naibes 

^ ApKabiKoi orKtXkaKTiv vtto TrKevpds re Ka\ wpovs 
TaviKa paoTLirboLep ore Kpea rvT$d Trapelrj' 

Ei 3* aXXojs vev(rais Kara pep xpoa Trdvr 6tru)(£(ra’i 
AaKPopevos KpaffaLo, &C. 

The alteration of Xtot, which is obviously out of place, iu the scholia on 
this passage, to evioi^ appears unquestionable. 
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of taste, and a predominance of intellectual sym- 
pathy and enjoyments, which seem to have been 
peculiar to themselves. 

The configuration of the Grecian territory, so 
like in many respects to that of Switzerland, pro- 
duced two ejffects of great moment upon the cha- 
racter and history of the people. In the first place, 
it materially strengthened their powers of defence: 
it shut up the country against those invasions from 
the interior which successively subjugated all their 
continental colonies ; and it at the same time ren- 
dered each fraction more difficult to be attacked by 
the rest, so as to exercise a certain conservative 
influence in assuring the tenure of actual possessors: 
for the pass of Thermopylae between Thessaly and 
Phokis, that of Kithaeron between Boeotia and 
Attica, or the mountainous range of Oneion and 
Geraneia along the Isthmus of Corinth, were posi- 
tions which an inferior number of brave men could 
hold against a much greater force of assailants. 
But, in the next place, while it tended to protect 
each section of Greeks from being conquered, it 
also kept them politically disunited and perpetuated 
their separate autonomy. It fostered that powerful 
principle of repulsion, which disposed even the 
smallest township to constitute itself a political unit 
apart from the rest, and to resist all idea of coales- 
cence with others, either amicable or compulsory. 
To a modern reader, accustomed to large political 
aggregations, and securities for good government 
through the representative system, it requires a 
certain mental effort to transport himself back to a 
time when even the smallest town clung so tena- 
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ciously to its right of self-legislation. Nevertheless 
such was the general habit and feeling of the 
ancient world, throughout Italy, Sicily, Spain, and 
Gaul. Among the Hellenes it stands out more 
conspicuously, for several reasons — first, because 
they seem to have pushed the multiplication of 
autonomous units to an extreme point, seeing that 
even islands not larger than Peparethos and Araor- 
gos had two or three separate city communities^ 
secondly, because they produced, for the first time 
in the history of mankind, acute systematic thinkers 
on matters of government, amongst all of whom 
the idea of the autonomous city was accepted as 
the indispensable basis of political speculation ; 
thirdly, because this incurable subdivision proved 
finally the cause of their ruin, in spite of pronounced 
intellectual superiority over their conquerors ; and 
lastly, because incapacity of political coalescence 
did not preclude a powerful and extensive sympathy 
between the inhabitants of all the separate cities, 
with a constant tendency to fraternise for numerous 
purposes, social, religious, recreative, intellectual 
and aesthetical. For these reasons, the indefinite 
multiplication of self-governing towns, though in 
truth a phaenomenon common to ancient Europe as 
contrasted with the large monarchies of Asia, ap- 
pears more marked among the ancient Greeks than 
elsewhere : and there cannot be any doubt that 
they owe it, in a considerable degree, to the multi- 
tude of insulating boundaries which the configura- 
tion of their country presented. 

Nor is it rash to suppose that the same causes 
^ Skylax, Peripl. 59. 
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may have tended to promote that unborrowed in- 
tellectual development for which they stand so 
conspicuous. General propositions respecting the 
working of climate and physical agencies upon cha- 
racter are indeed treacherous ; for our knowledge 
of the globe is now sufficient to teach us that heat 
and cold, mountain and plain, sea and land, moist 
and dry atmosphere, are all consistent with the 
greatest diversities of resident men : moreover the 
contrast between the population of Greece itself, 
for the seven centuries preceding the Christian aera, 
and the Greeks of more modern times, is aloncj 
enough to inculcate reserve in such speculations. ; 
Nevertheless we may venture to note certain im- 
proving influences, connected with their geogra- 
phical position, at a time when they had no books 
to study, and no more advanced predecessors to 
imitate. We may remark, first, that their position 
made them at once mountaineers and mariners, 
thus supplying them with great variety of objects, 
sensations, and adventures ; next, that each petty 
community, nestled apart amidst its own rocks ^ 
was sufficiently severed from the rest to possess an 
individual life and attributes of its own, yet not so 
far as to subtract it from the sympathies of the re- 
mainder; so that an observant Greek, commercing 
with a great diversity of half-countrymen, whose 
language he understood, and whose idiosyncrasies 
he could appreciate, had access to a larger mass of 
social and political experience than any other man 
in so unadvanced an age could personally obtain. 

* Cicero, de Orator, i. 44, “Ithacam illam in asperrimis saxulis, 
aicut nidulum, 
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The Phoenician, superior to the Greek on ship- 
board, traversed wider distances and saw a greater 
number of strangers, but had not the same means 
of intimate communion with a multiplicity of fel- 
lows in blood and language. His relations, con- 
fined to purchase and sale, did not comprise that 
mutuality of action and reaction which pervaded 
the crowd at a Grecian festival. The scene which 
here presented itself was a mixture of uniformity 
and variety highly stimulating to the observant fa- 
culties of a man of genius, — who at the same time, 
if he sought to communicate his own impressions, 
or to act upon this mingled and diverse audience, 
was forced to shake off what was peculiar to his 
own town or community, and to put forth matter 
in harmony with the feelings of all. It is thus that 
we may explain in part that penetrating apprehen- 
sion of human life and character, and that power 
of touching sympathies common to all ages and 
nations, which surprises us so much in the unlet- 
tered authors of the old epic. Such periodical in- 
tercommunion, of brethren habitually isolated from 
each other, was the only means then open of pro- 
curing for the bard a diversified range of experi- 
ence and a many-coloured audience ; and it was 
to a great degree the result of geographical causes. 
Perhaps among other nations such facilitating causes 
might have been found, yet without producing any 
result comparable to the Iliad and Odyssey. But 
Homer was nevertheless dependent upon the con- 
ditions of his age, and we can at least point out 
those peculiarities in early Grecian society without 
which Homeric excellence would never have ex- 
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isted, — the geographical position is one, the lan- 
guage another. 

Ir. mineral and metallic wealth Greece was not 
distinguished. Gold was obtained in considerable 
abundance in the island of Siphnos, which, through- 
out the sixth century b.c., was among the richest 
communities of Greece, and possessed a treasure- 
chamber at Delphi distinguished for the richness of 
its votive offerings. At that time gold was so rare 
in Greece, that the Lacedaemonians were obliged 
to send to the Lydian Croesus in order to provide 
enough of it for the gilding of a statue'. It ap- 
pears to have been more abundant in Asia Minor, 
and the quantity of it in Greece was much multi- 
plied by the opening of mines in Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Epirus, and even some parts of Thessaly. 
In the island of Thasos, too, some mines were re- 
opened with profitable result, which had been ori- 
ginally begun, and subsequently abandoned, by 
Phoenician settlers of an earlier century. From 
these same districts also was procured a consider- 
able amount of silver; while about the beginning 
of the fifth century b.c., the first effective com- 
mencement seems to have been made of turning to 
account the rich southern district of Attica, called 
Laureion. Copper was obtained in various parts 
of Greece, especially in Cyprus and liuboea — in 
which latter island was also found the earth called 

^ Herodot, i. 52 ; iii. 57 ; vi- 4d-I25. Boeckh, Public Economy of 
Athens, B. i. cb. 3. 

The gold and silver offerings sent to the Delphian temple, even from 
the Homeric times (IL ix. 405 j downwanls, were numerous and valu- 
able ; especially those dedicated by Croesus, who (Herodot. i. 17 -^ 2 ) 
seems to have surpassed all predecessors. 
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Cadmia, employed for the purification of the ore. 
Bronze was used among the Greeks for many pur- 
poses in which iron is now employed : and even 
the arms of the Homeric heroes (diflferent in this 
respect from the later historical Greeks) are com- 
posed of copper, tempered in such a way as to im- 
part to it an astonishing hardness. Iron was found 
in Euboea, Boeotia, and Melos — but still more abun- 
dantly in the mountainous region of the Laconian 
Taygetus. There is however no part of Greece 
where the remains of ancient metallurgy appear 
now so conspicuous, as the island of Seriphos. 
The excellence and varieties of marble, from Pen- 
telikus, Hymettus, Paros, Karystus, &c., and other 
parts of the country — so essential for purposes of 
sculpture and architecture — is well known'. 

Situated under the same parallels of latitude as 
the coast of Asia Minor, and the southernmost re- 
gions of Italy and Spain, Greece produced wheat, 
barley, flax, wine, and oil, in the earliest times of 
which we have any knowledge® ; though the cur- 
rants, Indian corn, silk, and tobacco which the coun- 
try now exhibits, are an addition of more recent 
times. Theophrastus and other authors amply at- 
test the observant and industrious agriculture pre- 
valent among the ancient Greeks, as well as the 
care with which its various natural productions, 

* Strabo, x. p. 447 ; xiv. p. 680-684. Stephan. Byz. v. Aa- 

KtSaifimv. Kruse, Hellas, ch. iv. vol. i. p. 328. Fiedler, Beisen in 
Griechenland, vol. ii. p. 118-559. 

Ao/e to second edition , — In my first edition, I had asserted that 
cotton grew in Greece in the time of Pauaanias — ^following, though with 
some doubt, the judgement of some critics that ^vaabs meant cotton, 

I now believe that this was a mistake, and have expunged the passage. 
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comprehending a great diversity of plants, herbs, 
and trees, were turned to account. The cultiva- 
tion of the vine and the olive — the latter indis- 
pensable to ancient life not merely for the purposes 
which it serves at present, but also from the con- 
stant habit then prevalent of anointing the body — 
appears to have been particularly elaborate ; and 
the many different accidents of soil, level, and ex- 
posure, which were to be found, not only in Hellas 
Proper, but also among the scattered Greek settle- 
ments, afforded to observant planters materials for 
study and comparison. The barley-cake seems to 
have been more generally eaten than the wheaten 
loaf' : but one or other of them, together with ve- 
getables and fish (sometimes fresh, but more fre- 
quently salt), was the common food of the popula- 
tion ; the Arcadians fed much upon pork, and the 
Spartans also consumed animal food, but by the 
Greeks generallyfresh meat seems to have been little 
eaten, except at festivals and sacrifices. The Athe- 
nians, the most commercial people in Greece Pro- 
per, though their light, dry, and comparatively 
poor soil produced excellent barley, nevertheless 
did not grow enough corn for their own consump- 
tion r they imported considerable supplies of corn 
from Sicily, from the coasts of the Euxine, and 
the Tauric Chersonese, and salt-fish both from the 

^ At the repast provnfled at the public cost for who dined in 

the Prytaneium of Athens, Solon directed barley-cakes for or* b nary 
days, wheaten bread for festivals (Atlieuacus, iv. p. 137 )> 

The milk of ewes and goats was iu ancient Greece preferred to that 
of cows (Aristot. Hist. Animal, iii. 15, 5^7); st present also cow s- 
milk and butter is considered unwholesome in Greece, and is seldom or 
never eaten (Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. ch. 4. p. 368). 

X 2 
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Propontis and even from Gades ’ : the distance 
from whence these supplies came, when we take 
into consideration the extent of fine corn-land in 
Boeotia and . Thessaly, proves how little internal 
trade existed between the various regions of Greece 
Proper. The exports of Athens consisted in her 
figs and other fruit, olives, oil — for all of which 
she was distinguished — together with pottery, or- 
namental manufactures, and the silver from her 
mines at Laureion. Salt-fish doubtless found its 
way more or less throughout all Greece^ ; but the 
population of other states in Greece lived more 
exclusively upon their own produce than the Athe- 
nians, with less of purchase and sale^ — a mode of 
life assisted by the simple domestic economy uni- 
versally prevalent, in which the women not only 
carded and spun all the wool, but also wove out of 
it the clothing and bedding employed in the family. 

' Theophrast. Caus. PI. ix. 2 ; Demostheu. adv. Leptin. c. 9- That 
salt-fish from the Propontis and from Gades was sold in the markets 
of Athens during the Peloponnesian war, appears from a fragment of 
the Marikas of Itupolis (Fr. 23, ed. Meineke ; Stephan. Byz. v. Td- 

beipa ) : — 

UoTfp TO Tapixos, ^piryiov rj TabdptKov ; 

The Phoenician merchants who brought the salt-fish from Gades, 
took hack with them -Vttic pottery for sale among the African tribes of 
the coast of JMorocco (Skylax, Peripl. c. lOfl). 

" Simonides, Fragm. 109, Gaisford.— 

p.€p apfj) mpLoiaiv rpr)\eiav aaiWav 
e^’'Apyovs fls Ttyeap eefyepoPj &c. 

f he Odyssey mentions certain inland people who knew nothing either 
of the sea, or of ships, or the taste of salt : Pausanias looks for them 
in Epirus (Odyss. xi. 121 ; Pausan. i. 12, 3). 

^ AvTovpyol T€ yap ela-i U^XoTropp^aiot (says Perikles in his speech to 
the Athenians at the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, Tbu<^d. 

141) Kai ovTf i8ia oifrc €p Koivi^ \pf)paTa. ierrtp avroiSf 
y€(typyo\ Ka\ ov 6a\d(T<rioi, &c. (ib. c. 142.) 
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Weaving was then considered as much a woman’s 
business as spinning, and the same feeling and 
habits still prevail to the present day in modern 
Greece, where the loom is constantly seen in the 
peasants’ cottages, and always worked by womens 
The climate of Greece appears to be generally 
described by modern travellers in more favourable 
terms than it was by the ancients, which is easily 
explicable from the classical interest, picturesque 
beauties, and transparent atmosphere, so vividly 
appreciated by an English or a German eye. He- 
rodotus Hippocrates, and Aristotle, treat the 
climate of Asia as far more genial and favour- 
able both to animal and vegetable life, but at the 
same time more enervating than that of Greece : 
the latter they speak of chiefly in reference to its 
changeful character and diversities of local tempe- 
rature, which they consider as highly stimulant to 
the energies of the inhabitants. There is reason to 
conclude that ancient Greece was much more 
healthy than the same territory is at present, inas- 
much as it was more industriously cultivated, and 
the towns both more carefully administered and 
better supplied with water. But the diflferences in 
respect of healthiness, between one portion of 
Greece and another, appear always to have been 

^ In Egypt the men sat at home and wove, while the women did out- 
door business : both the one and the other excite the suqirise of He- 
rodotus and Sophokles (Uerod. ii. Soph. fEd. CoL .‘HOj. 

For the spinning and weaving of tlie modem Greek peasant women, 
see Leake, Trav. Morea, voL i* pp. !•% 18, 223, &c. j Strong, Stat. 
p. 185. 

® Herodot. i. 142; Hippocrat. De Acre, Loc. et Aq. c. 12-13; 
Aristot. Polit. vii. 6, 1. 
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considerable, and this, as well as the diversities of 
climate, affected the local habits and character of 

Great dif- the particular sections. Not merely were there 

fercQce l)e* 

tween one great differences between the mountaineers and the 

G^eee and inhabitants of the plains * — between Lokrians, Mto- 

another. jjans, Phokians, DorianS; CEtaeans and Arcadians, 
on one hand, and the inhabitants of Attica, Boeotia, 
and Elis, on the other — but each of the various 
tribes which went to compose these categories had 
its peculiarities ; and the marked contrast between 
Athenians and Boeotians was supposed to be repre- 
sented by the light and heavy atmosphere which 
they respectively breathed. Nor was this all: for 
even among the Boeotian aggregate, every town 
bad its own separate attributes, physical as well as 
moral and politicaP : Oropus, Tanagra, Thespiae, 
Thebes, Anth^don, Haliartus, Koroneia, Onchlstus, 
and Plataea, were known to Boeotians each by its 
own characteristic epithet : and Dikaearchus even 
notices a marked distinction between the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Athens and those in the country 
of Attica. Sparta, Argos, Corinth, and Siky6n, 
though all called Doric, had each its own dialect 
and peculiarities. All these differences, depending 

^ The mountaineers of .Etoha are, at this time, unable to come down 
into the marshy plain of Wrachori, without being taken ill after a few 
days (Fiedler, Reise in Griech. i. p. 184). 

® Dikaearch, Fragm. p. 145, ed. Fuhr — Btor *EXXd5or. 'Xaropovari b' ot 
Bot(»)rot TO. Kar avrovr t»7rdp;^oi^rn Xbia aKXr/p^fiara Xeyovres ravra — TijU 
pev alcrxpoKCpbftav KaroiKtiv cV ’I2pw7r6), rov St (pOovov ev Tavaypa, fijp 
(piXoveiKiav ©etrjr/mr, t^p v^piu iv Brj^ais, rqp rrXcove^iau iv 'hvBrfioviy 
rrjv Trepupylap iv KopKovtia, iv IlXarntatf t^p dXa^ovtiaVf rXv Trvperbv ip 
'Oy XV fTTcpf TY}V dvai(rBr}(Tiav iv *AX«dprco. 

About the distinction between ‘Ad^iot.and ’Arrt/rob see the same 
work, p. II 
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in part upon climate, site, and other physical con- 
siderations, contributed to nourish antipathies, and 
to perpetuate that imperfect cohesion, wilich has 
already been noticed as an indelible feature in 
Hellas. 

The Epirotic tribes, neighbours of the ^tolians 
and Akarnanians, filled the space between Pindus 
and the Ionian Sea until they joined to the north- 
ward the territory inhabited by the powerful and 
barbarous Illyrians. Of these Illyrians the native 
Macedonian tribes appear to have been an outlying 
section, dwelling northward of Thessaly and Mount 
Olympus, eastward of the chain by which Pindus is 
continued, and westward of the river Axius. The 
Epirots were comprehended under the various de- 
nominations of Chaonians, Molossians, Thespro- 
tians, Kassopieans, Aniphilochians, Athamanes, 
the iEthIkes, Tymphtei, Orestae, Paronei, and 
Atintanes^ — most of the latter being small com- 
munities dispersed about the mountainous region 
of Pindus. There was however much confusion in 
the application of the comprehensive name Epirot, 
which was a title given altogether by the Greeks, 
and given purely upon geographical, not upon 
ethnical considerations. Epirus seems at first to 
have stood opposed to Peloponnesus, and to have 
signified the general region northward of the Gulf 
of Corinth ; and in this primitive sense it com- 
prehended the ./Etolians and Akarnanians, portions 
of whom spoke a dialect difiicult to understand, 
and were not less widely removed than the Epirots 

* Strabo, vii. pp, 323, 324, 326 ; Thucydid. ii, 68. Theopompua (ap. 
Strab. i. c.) reckoned J4 Epirotic 
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from Hellenic habits'; The oracle of Dodona 
forms the point of ancient union between Greeks 
and Epirots, which was superseded by Delphi as 
the civilization of Hellas developed itself. Nor 
is it less difficult to distinguish Epirots from 
Macedonians on the one hand than from Hellenes 
on the other ; the language, the dress, and the 
fashion of wearing the hair being often analogous, 
while the boundaries, amidst rude men and un- 
travelled tracts, were very inaccurately understood*. 

In describing the limits occupied by the Hellens 
in 776 B.C., we cannot yet take account of the im- 
portant colonies of Leukas and Arabrakia, esta- 
blished by the Corinthians subsequently on the 
western coast of Epirus. The Greeks of that early 
time seem to comprise the islands of Kephallenia, 
Zakynthus, Ithaka, and Dulichium, but no settle- 
ment, either inland or insular, farther northward. 

They include farther, confining ourselves to 776 
B.c., the great mass of islands between the coast of 
Greece and that of Asia Minor, from Tenedos on 
the north, to Rhodes, Krete, and Kythera south- 
ward ; and the great islands of Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, and Euboea, as well as the groups called 
the Sporades and the Cyclades. Respecting the 
four considerable islands nearer to the coasts of 
Macedonia and Thrace — Lemnos, Imbros, Samo- 
thrace, and Thasos — it may be doubted whether 

* Herodot. i. 146, ii. 56 , vi. 127- 

- Strabo, vii. p. 327. 

Several of the Epirotic tribes were dtyX<B(r<ro{, — spoke Greek in addi- 
tion to their native tonsue. 

See, on all the inhabitants of these regions, the excellent dissertation 
of O. Miiller above quoted, Ueber die Makedoner; appended to the first 
volume of the English translation of his History of the Dorians. 
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they were at that time hellenised. The Catalogue 
of the Iliad includes under Agamemn6Q contingents 
from Mginsi, Euboea, Krete, Karpathus, Kasus, Kos, 
and Rhodes: in the oldest epical testimony which 
we possess, these islands thus appear inhabited by 
Greeks ; but the others do not occur in the Cata- 
logue, and are never mentioned in such manner as 
to enable us to draw any inference. Euboea ought 
perhaps rather to be looked upon as a portion of 
Grecian mainland (from which it was only sepa- 
rated by a strait narrow enough to be bridged over) 
than as an island. But the last five islands named 
in the Catalogue are all either wholly or partially 
Doric ; no Ionic or iEolic island appears in it : 
these latter, though it was among them that the 
poet sung, appear to be represented by their ances- 
tral heroes who come from Greece Proper. 

The last element to be included, as going to make 
up the Greece of 776 b.c., is the long string of 
Doric, Ionic and ^Eolic settlements on the coast of 
Asia Minor — occupying a space bounded on the 
north by the Troad and the region of Ida, and ex- 
tending southward as far as the peninsula of Knidus. 
Twelve continental cities, over and above the 
islands of Lesbos and Tenedos, are reckoned by 
Herodotus as ancient iEolic foundations — Smyrna, 
Kyme, Larissa, Neon-Teichos, Temnos, Killa, 
Notium, ^giroessa, Pitana, *dEgce, Myrina, and 
Grvneia, Smyrna, having been at first ^olic, was 
afterwards acquired through a stratagem by Ionic 
inhabitants, and remained permanently Ionic. Pho- 
ksea, the northernmost of the Ionic settlements, 
bordered upon iEolis : Klazomenae, Erythrae, Te6s, 
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Lebedos, Kolophbn, Priene, Myus, and Miletus, 
continued the Ionic name to the southward. These, 
together with Samos and Chios, formed the Pan- 
ionic federation’. To the south of Miletus, after a 
considerable interval, lay the Doric establishments 
of Myndus, Halikarnassus, and Knidus : the two 
latter, together with the island of Kos and the three 
townships in Rhodes, constituted the Doric Hexa- 
polis, or communion of six cities, concerted pri- 
marily with a view to religious purposes, but pro- 
ducing a secondary effect analogous to political 
federation. 

Such then is the extent of Hellas, as it stood at 
the commencement of the recorded Olympiads. 
To draw a picture even for this date, we possess no 
authentic materials, and are obliged to ante-date 
statements which belong to a later age : and this 
consideration might alone suffice to show how un- 
certified are all delineations of the Greece of 1 183 
B.C., the supposed epoch of the Trojan war, four 
centuries earlier. 


‘ Herodot. i. 14»-150. 
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CHAPTER II. 

. THE HELLENIC PEOPLE GENERALLY, IN THE EARLY 
HISTORICAL TIMES. 

The territory indicated in the last chapter — south 
of Mount Olympus, and south of the line which 
connects the city of Ambrakia with Mount Pindus, 
— was occupied during the historical period by the 
central stock of the Hellens or Greeks, from which 
their numerous outlying colonies were planted out. 

Both metropolitans and colonists styled them- 
selves Hellens, and were recognised as such by 
each other ; all glorying in the name as the promi- 
nent symbol of fraternity, — all describing non-Hel- 
lenic men or cities by a word which involved asso- 
ciations of repugnance. Our term barbarian, bor- 
rowed from this latter word, does not express the 
same idea ; for the Greeks spoke thus indiscrimi- 
nately of the extra-Hellenic world with all its in- 
habitants h whatever might be the gentleness of 
their character, and whatever might be their degree 
of civilization. The rulers and people of Egyptian 
Thebes with their ancient and gigantic monuments, 
the wealthy Tyrians and Carthaginians, the phil- 
Hellene Arganthonius of Tart^ssus, and the well- 
disciplined patricians of Rome (to the indignation 

' See the protest of Eratosthenes agiunst the continuance of the clas- 
sification into Greek and Barbarian, after the latter word had come to 
imply rudeness (ap. Strabo, ii. p. 66 ; Eratosth. Fragm. Seidel, p. 85). 
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of old Cato^), were all comprised in it. At first it 
seemed to have expressed more of repugnance than 
of contempt, and repugnance especially towards the 
sound of a foreign language^. Afterwards a feeling 
of their own superior intelligence (in part well-jus- 
tified) arose among the Greeks, and their term Jar- 
barian was used so as to imply a low state of the 
temper and intelligence ; in which sense it was 
retained by the semi-hellenised Romans, as the 
proper antithesis to their state of civilization. The 
want of a suitable word, corresponding to barbarian 
as the Greeks originally used it, is so inconvenient 
in the description of Grecian phaenomena and senti- 
ments, that I may be obliged occasionally to use 
the word in its primitive sense. 

The Hellens were all of common blood and pa- 
rentage,- — were all descendants of the common pa- 
triarch Hellen. In treating of the historical Greeks, 
we have to accept this as a datum : it represents 
the sentiment under the influence of which they 

^ Cato, Fragment, ed. Lion. p. 46 : ap. Plin. H. N. xxii. 1. A re- 
markable extract from Cato’s letter to his son, intimating his strong 
antipathy to the Greeks ; he proscribes their medicine altogether, and 
admits only a slight taste of their literati ire ; — quod bonum sit eorum 

literas ms])icere, non jierdiscere Jurarunt inter sc, Barbaros necare 

omnes medicina, sed hoc ipsum mercede faciunt, ut tides iis sit et facile 
disperdant. Nos quoque dictitant Barbaros et spurios, nosqne magis 
quam alios, Opieos appellatione foedant.” 

“ KapoiV TjyrjcraTo Homer, Iliad, ii. 867* Homer does 

not use the word ^dp^apoi, or any words signifying either a Hellen 
generally or a non-Hellen generally (Thucyd. i. 3). Compare Strabo, 
viii. p, 370 ; and xiv. p. 662. 

Ovid reproduces the primitive sense of the word ^dp^apos when he 
speaks of himself as an exile at Tomi (Trist. v. 10-37) : — 

‘‘ Barbarus hie ego sum, quia non intelligor ulh.” 

The Egyptians had a word in their language the exact equivalent of 
^dp^apos in this sense (Herod, ii. 158). 
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moved and acted. It is placed by Herodotus in 
the front rank, as the chief of those four ties which 
bound together the Hellenic aggregate : 1. Fellow- 
ship of blood ; 2. Fellowship of language ; 3. Fixed 
domiciles of gods, and sacrifices, common to all ; 
4. Like manners and dispositions. 

These (say the Athenians in their reply to the 
Spartan envoys, in the very crisis of the Persian 
invasion) “ Athens will never disgrace herself by 
betraying.’’ And Zeus Hellenius was recognised 
as the god watching over and enforcing the fra- 
ternity thus constituted ^ 

Hekataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides all be- 
lieved that there had been an ante-Hellenic period, 
when different languages, mutually unintelligible, 
were spoken between Mount Olympus and Cape 
Malea. However this may be, during the historical 
times the Greek language was universal throughout 
these limits — branching out however into a great 
variety of dialects, which were roughly classified 
by later literary men into Ionic, Doric, iEolic, and 
Attic. But the classification presents a semblance 

^ Herod, viii. 144. ...ro ‘EXX»;pt#cop ibv ofxaifiou re Kai 6fji6yXa)(r(rov, Kai 
detbv Idpvfxard re KOiva Kai Bvaiaiy rjOfa re OfioTpona' twv Trpoboras ye- 
vecrdat 'A&qvaiovs ovk civ ev e^ot. (lb. ix. 7-) 'H/tets fie, Aia T€*KWr)viov 
alBcirOevres, kcu ti)v '^EXXafia dfivbv Troievpevoi rrpodovvai, &c. 

Compare Dikaearch. F'ragm. p. 147, ed. Fulir ; and Thucyd. iii. 5.9 — 

r« Koiva TOiv EXXr^pwp voptpa Ocovs rovy opo^iopiovs Kai kolvovs rbiv 

^E\X^v<ov : also the provision about the Koiva Upa in tlie treaty between 
Sparta and Athens (Thuc. v. 18; Strabo, ix. p. 419). 

It was a part of the proclamation solemnly made by the Eumolpidae, 
prior to the celebration of the Eleusiuian mysteries, “All non-IIellens to 
keep away ” — (’ipyecrBai rciiv Updiv (Isocrates, Orat. iv. Panegyr. p. 74). 

“ Hekatse. Fragm. 35(), ed. Klauseu : compare Strabo, vii. p. 321 ; 
Herod, i. 57 ; Thucyd. i. 3— Kara TroXeir re, ocroi dXX^Xeap <rvpt» 
ftrav, &c. 
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2. Common of regularity, which in point of fact does not seem 
language, o j i 

to have been realised ; each town, each smaller sub- 
division of the Hellenic name, having peculiarities 
of dialect belonging to itself. Now the lettered men 
who framed the quadruple division took notice 
chiefly, if not exclusively, of the written dialects, — 
those which had been ennobled by poets or other 
authors ; the mere spoken idioms were for the most 
part neglected'. That there was no such thing as 
one Ionic dialect in the speech of the people called 
Ionic Greeks, we know from the indisputable testi- 
mony of Herodotus®, who tells us that there were 
four capital varieties of speech among the twelve 
Asiatic towns especially known as Ionic. Of course 
the varieties would have been much more numerous 
if he had given us the impressions of his ear in Eu- 
boea, the Cyclades, Massalia, Rhegium, and Olbia, 
— all numbered as Greeks and as lonians. The 
Ionic dialect of the grammarians was an extract 
from Homer, Hekatseus, Herodotus, Hippocrates, 
&c. ; to what living speech it made the nearest 
approach, amidst those divergences which the hi- 
storian has made known to us, we cannot tell. 
Sappho and Alkaeus in Lesbos, Myrtis and Korinna 
in Bceotia, were the great sources of reference for 
the Lesbian and Boeotian varieties of the jEolic 
dialect — of which there was a third variety, un- 

* “Antiqui grammatici eas tantum dialectos spectabant, quibus scrip- 
tores usi esseut : ceteras, quae non vigebant nisi in ore populi, non nota- 
bant.*’ (Ahrens, De Bialecto iEolic^, p. 2.) The same has been the 
case, to a gpreat degree, even in the linguistic researches of modem 
times, though printing now alFords such increased facility for the regis- 
tration of popular dialects. 

^ Herod, i. 142. 
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touched by the poets, in Thessaly The analogy 
between the different manifestations of Doric and 
.^olic, as well as that between the Doric generally 
and the .^olic generally, contrasted with the Attic, 
is only to be taken as rough and approximative. 

But all these different dialects are nothing more 
than dialects, distinguished as modifications of one 
and the same language, and exhibiting evidence of 
certain laws and principles pervading them all. They 
seem capable of being traced back to a certain ideal 
mother-language, peculiar in itself and distinguish- 
able from, though cognate with, the Latin ; a sub- 
stantive member of what has been called the Indo- 
European family of languages. This truth has been 
brought out in recent times by the comparative 
examination applied to the Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, German, and Lithuanian languages, as well 
as by the more accurate analysis of the Greek lan- 
guage itself to which such studies have given rise, 
in a manner much more clear than could have been 
imagined by the ancients themselves^. It is need- 
less to dwell upon the importance of this uni- 
formity of language in holding together the race, 
and in rendering the genius of its most favoured 
members available to the civilization of all. Ex- 
cept in the rarest cases, the divergences of dialect 
were not such as to prevent every Greek from un- 
derstanding, and being understood by, every other 

‘ Respecting the three varieties of the .^lolic dialect, differing con- 
siderably from each other, see the valuable work of Ahrens, De Dial, 
-^ol, sect. 2, 32, 50. 

^ The work of Albert Giese, Ueber den .^oliachen Dialekt (unhappily 
not Bniahed, on account of the early death of the author), presents an 
ingenious specimen of such analysis. 
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3. Common 
religious 
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and sacri- 
fices. 


Greek, — a fact remarkable when we consider how 
many of their outlying colonists, not having taken 
out women in their emigration, intermarried with 
non-Hellenic wives. And the perfection and popu- 
larity of their early epic poems was here of inesti- 
mable value for the diffusion of a common type 
of language, and for thus keeping together the 
sympathies of the Hellenic world*. The Homeric 
dialect became the standard followed by all Greek 
poets for the Hexameter, as may be seen particu- 
larly from the example of Hesiod — who adheres to 
it in the main, though his father was a native of 
the .^olic Kyme, and he himself resident at Askra 
in the iEoIic Bceotia — and the early lambic and 
Elegiac compositions are framed on the same model. 
Intellectual Greeks in all cities, even the most di- 
stant outcasts from the central hearth, became 
early accustomed to one type of literary speech, 
and possessors of a common stock of legends, 
maxims, and metaphors. 

That community of religious sentiments, locali- 
ties, and sacrifices, which Herodotus names as the 
third bond of union among the Greeks, was a 
phsenomenon not (like the race and the language) 
interwoven with their primitive constitution, but 
of gradual growth. In the time of Herodotus, and 
even a century earlier, it was at its full maturity ; 
but there had been a period when no religious 
meetings common to the whole Hellenic body ex- 

* See the interesting remarks of Dio Chrysostom on the attachment 
of the inhabitants of Olbia (or Boiysthenes) to the Homeric poems: 
most of them, he says, could repeat the Iliad by heart, though their 
dialect was partially barbarised, and the city in a sad state of min (Dio 
Chiy sost. Orat. xx.\vi. p. 7B, Reisk). 
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isted. What are called the Olympic, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games (the four most conspi- 
cuous amidst many others analogous,) were in 
reality great religious festivals — for the gods then 
gave their special sanction, name, and presence, to 
recreative meetings — the closest association then 
prevailed between the feelings of common worship 
and the sympathy in common amusements Though 
this association is now no longer recognised, it is 
nevertheless essential that we should keep it fully 
before us, if we desire to understand the life and 
proceedings of the Greeks. To Herodotus and his 
contemporaries, these great festivals, then frequented 
by crowds from every part of Greece, were of over- 
whelming importance and interest ; yet they had 
once been purely local, attracting no visitors except 
from a very narrow neighbourhood. In the Homeric 
poems much is said about the common gods, and 
about special places consecrated to and occupied 
by several of them ; the chiefs celebrate funeral 
games in honour of a deceased father, which are vi- 
sited by competitors from different parts of Greece, 
but nothing appears to manifest public or town 

* Plato, Legg. ii. 1. p. E53; Kratylus, p. 40(); and Dionys. Ilal. Ars 
Rlu'toric. c. 1“2. p. 22E — fitv yi nou TruJTOjy Trua-rfs rianvoaovu Tra- 
^'7yvp€(us ^y€}i^v koI ejrcouvfios' oiov 'OXvfjLnioiv fxh', 'OXif/jufrins Zet/r* tov 

€u UvBoi, ’ATTf’XXojy. 

Apollo, the Muses, and Dionysus are Ka'i ^vyxopevrai 

{Houier, Hymn to Apoll. ME). The same view of the sacred games 
is given hv Livy in reference to the Romans and tlie Volsei (ii. 36-3/ ) : 
— “Se, ut consceleratos coutammatosque, ah huiis, festis diehus, c(£tu 

quodavimodo hominum Deorur/Kpfp^ ahactos e^<^e ideo nos ab sede 

piorum, coetu, concilioque abigi.’' It is curious to contrast this with 
the dislike and repugnance of Teitullian : — Idololatria onmiiim ludo- 
rum mater est — quod euira spectaciilum sine idolo, quis Indus sine 
sacrificio?" (De SpectacuJis, p. 369.) 

VOL. II. 
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festivals open to Grecian visitors generally ^ And 
though the rocky Pytho with its temple stands out 
in the Iliad as a place both venerated and rich — the 
Pythian games, under the superintendence of the 
Amphiktyons, with continuous enrolment of vic- 
tors and a Pan-Hellenic reputation, do not begin 
until after the Sacred War, in the 48th Olympiad, 
or 586 B.c.^ 

The Olympic games, more conspicuous than the 
Pythian as well as considerably older, are also re- 
markable on another ground, inasmuch as they 
supplied historical computers with the oldest back- 
ward record of continuous time. It was in the year 
776 B.c, that the Eleians inscribed the name of their 
countryman Koroebus as victor in the competition 
of runners, and that they began the practice of in- 
scribing in like manner, in each Olympic or fifth 
recurring year, the name of the runner who won 
the prize. Even for a long time after this, how- 
ever, the Olympic games seem to have remained a 
local festival ; the prize being uniformly carried 
off, at the first twelve Olympiads, by some com- 

^ Iliad, xxiii. 630-671). The games celebrated by Akastus in honour 
of Pelias uere famed in the old epic (Pausan. v. 17, 4; Apollodor. i. 
9, 2S). 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 421 ; Pausan. x. / , 3. The first PUhian games ce- 
lebrated by the Amphiktyons after the Sacred War carried with them a 
substantial reward to the victor (an dy^u ^prjfxariTrjs ) ; but in the next 
or second Pythian games nothing was given but an honorary reward or 
wreath of laurel leaves {dy^v aT€(j)aviT 7 )s ) : the first coincide with 
Olympiad 48, 3; the second with Olympiad 49, 3. 

Compare Schol. ad Pindar. Pyth. Argument. : Pausan. x. 37, 4-5 ; 
Krause, Die Pythien, Neraeen, und Isthmien, sect. 3, 4, 5. 

The Homeric Hymn to Apollo is composed at a time earlier than the 
bacred W ar, when Krissa is flourishing j earlier than the Pythian games 
as celebrated by the Amphiktyons. 
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petitor either of Elis or its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The Nemean and Isthmian games did not 
become notorious or frequented until later even 
than the Pythian. Solon ^ in his legislation pro- 
claimed the large reward of 500 drachms for every 
Athenian who gained an Olympic prize, and the 
lower sum of 100 drachms for an Isthmiac prize. 
He counts the former as Pan-Hellenic rank and 
renown, an ornament even to the city of which the 
victor was a mernbei^ — the latter as partial and con- 
fined to the neighbourhood. 

Of the beginnings of these great solemnities we 
cannot presume to speak, except in mythical lan- 
guage : we know them only in their comparative 
maturity. But the habit of common sacrifice, on 
a small scale and between near neighbours, is a part 

* Plutarch, Solon, 23, The Isthmian A^on v\as to a certain extent a 
festival of old Athenian oripn ; for among the nKui\ legends respect- 
ing its first institution, one of the most notorious rcjircseiited it as 
having been founded by Theseus after his victory over Suds at the 
Isthmus (see SehoL ad Pindar. I»thm. Argument,; Puusan. li. 1,4), 
or over Skeirdu ( Plutarch, Theseus, c. 25). Pint arch says that they 
were fir'«:t estalihslied hy Theseus as funeral games for Skeiron, and 
Plmy gives the same story (II. N. vii. 5/). According to Ilellanikus, 
the Atlieniim Theors at the Isthmian games had a jirivileged place 
( Plutarch, 1. c . }. 

Then* is therefore good reason \^hy Solon should single out the 
Isthmioudxjc as persons to he specially reuanhal, not menriomng the 
Pvtluonika* and Nemconikic— ti.e Nemean and Puluaii games not 
having thcii ue(gured Ilellenie importaiuv. nes Laeit. (i 55) 

says that Solon provideil ^e^^ards, not only for Mctonc'- at the Olympic 
and Isthmian, hut hNo (v^iiknyrn' err'i twj wlueli KrauM,* ' Ihthien, 

Neineeii uiiil Isthmien, '^eet. 3. }>. 13 . ^uj)pO'e•. to he tin* truth ; I think, 
very iaiprohably. The sharp mvectne of Timokrt'on again>t dhemi- 
stocles, ehaiging him among other tlmig> \Mth piovidiug nothing but 
cold meat at the Isthmian games ClaSfxul o iiraviloK^ve y€\o{<os 
Kpea 7rap€x<^^f Plutarch. Themistoe. c. 21), seems to imply that the 
Athenian visitors, whom the Theors were called upon to take cme of at 
those games, were numerous. 

Y 2 
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of the earliest habits of Greece. The sentiment of 
fraternity, between two tribes or villages, first ma- 
nifested itself by sending a sacred legation or The- 
oria’ to offer sacrifices at each other’s festivals and 
to partake in the recreations which followed ; thus 
establishing a truce with solemn guarantee, and 
bringing themselves into direct connection each 
with the god of the other under his appropriate 
local surname. The pacific communion so fostered, 
and the increased assurance of intercourse, as Greece 
gradually emerged from the turbulence and pugna- 
city of the heroic age, operated especially in extend- 
ing the range of this ancient habit ; the village fes- 
tivals became town festivals, largely frequented by 
the citizens of other towns, and sometimes with 
special invitations sent round to attract Theors 
from every Hellenic community, — and thus these 
once humble assemblages gradually swelled into 
the pomp and immense confluence of the Olympic 
and Pythian games. The city administering such 
holy ceremonies enjoyed inviolability of territory 
during the month of their occurrence, being itself 
under obligation at that time to refrain from all 
aggression, as well as to notify by heralds® the 

^ In many Gi*ecian states (as at yEgina, Mantineia, Trcezen, Thasos, 
&c.) these Theors formed a permanent college, and seem to have been 
invested with extensive functions in reference to religious ceremonies : 
at Athens they were chosen for the special occasion (see Thucyd. v. 47 ; 
Aristotel. Polit. v. 8, 3 ; O, Miiller, ^ginetica, p. 135 ; Demosthen. de 
Fals. Leg. p. 380). 

* About the sacred truce, Olympian, Isthmian, &c., formally an- 
nounced by two heralds crowned with garlands sent from the admini- 
stering city, and with respect to which many tricks were played, see 
Thucyd. V. 49 ; Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7 , 1-7 j Plutarch, Lycurg. 23 ; 
Pindar, Isthm. ii. .35. — crTroif^otpopot — KapvKcs mpau — Thucyd. viii. 9-10 
is also peculiarly instructive in regard to the practice and the feeling. 
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commencement of the truce to all other cities not 
in avowed hostility with it. Elis imposed heavy 
fines upon other towns — even on the powerful La- 
cedaemon — for violation of the Olympic truce, on 
pain of exclusion from the festival in case of non- 
payment. 

Sotnetimes this tendency to religious fraternity 
took a form called an Amphiktyony, different from 
the common festival. A certain number of towns 
entered into an exclusive religious partnership, for 
the celebration of sacrifices periodically to the god 
of a particular temple, which was supposed to be 
the common property and under the common pro- 
tection of all, though one of the number was often 
named as permanent administrator ; while all other 
Greeks were excluded. That there were many re- 
ligious partnerships of this sort, which have never 
acquired a place in history, among the early Grecian 
villages, we may perhaps gather from the etymology 
of the word (Amphiktyons* designates residents 
around, or neighbours, considered in the point of 
view of fellow^religionists), as well as from the in- 
dications preserved to us in reference to various 
parts of the country. Thus there was an Ainphi- 
ktyony* of seven cities at the holy island of Kalauria, 
close to the harbour of Troezen. Hermione, Epi- 
(laurus, ^gina, Athens, Prasise, Nauplia, and Or- 
chomenus, jointly maintained the temple and sanc- 
tuary of Poseidon in that island (with which it would 
seem that the city of Troezen, though close at hand, 
had no connection), meeting there at stated periods, 
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^ Piudar, I»thm. iii. (iv. 14); Nem. vi. 40. 
* Strabo, viii. p. 374. 
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to offer formal sacrifices. These seven cities indeed 
were not immediate neighbours, but the speciality 
and exclusiveness of their interest in the temple is 
seen from the fact, that when the Argeians took 
Nauplia, they adopted and fulfilled these religious 
obligations on behalf of the prior inhabitants : so 
also did the Lacedaemonians when they had captured 
Prasiae. Again in Triphyliah situated between the 
Pisatid and Messenia in the western part of Pelo- 
ponnesus, there was a similar religious meeting and 
partnership of the Triphylians on Cape Samikon, 
at the temple of the Samian Poseidon. Here the 
inhabitants of Makiston were entrusted with the 
details of superintendence, as well as with the duty 
of notifying beforehand the exact time of meeting 
(a precaution essential amidst the diversities and 
irregularities of the Greek calendar), and also of 
proclaiming what was called the Samian truce — a 
temporary abstinence from hostilities which bound 
all Triphylians during the holy period. This latter 
custom discloses the salutary influence of such in- 
stitutions in presenting to men’s minds a common 
object of reverence, common duties, and common 
enjoyments ; thus generating sympathies and feel- 
ings of mutual obligation amidst petty communities 
not less fierce than suspicious^. So too, the twelve 

^ Strabo, viii. p. ."143; Pausan. v. b, 1. 

^ At lolkos, on the north coas>t of the Gulf of Pagasje, and at the 
borders of the Magnetes, Thessalians, and Achjeans of Phthidtis, was 
celebrated a periodical religious festival or panegyris, the title of which 
we are prevented from making out by the impeifection of Strabo’s text 
(Strabo, ix. 43()). It stands in the text as printed in Tzschucke’s edi- 
tion, *¥^irrav6a #cai rqi/ UvXdtKyv Traurjyvpiv The mention 

of rivXiiiKr) TTnwJyvpif, nhich conducts us only to the Amphiktyonic 
convocation's of Thcrmojnia’ and Delphi, is here unsuitable; and the 
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chief Ionic cities in and near Asia Minor had their 
Pan-Ionic Amphiktyony peculiar to themselves : 
the six Doric cities, in and near the southern corner 
of that peninsula, combined for the like purpose at 
the temple of the Triopian Apollo ; and the feeling 
of special partnership is here particularly illustrated 
by the fact, that Halikarnassus, one of the six, was 
formally extruded by the remaining five in conse- 
quence of a violation of the rules h There was also 
an Amphiktyonic union at Onchestus in Boeotia, in 
the venerated grove and temple at Poseidon^ : of 
whom it consisted we are not informed. These are 
some specimens of the sort of special religious con- 
ventions and assemblies which seem to have been 
frequent throughout Greece. Nor ought we to 
omit those religious meetings and sacrifices which 
were common to all the members of one Hellenic 
subdivision, such as the Pam-Bccotia to all the 
Boeotians, celebrated at the temple of the Itonian 
Athene near Koroneia^ — the common observances, 
rendered to the temple of Apollo Pythaeus at Ar- 
gos, by all those neighbouring towns which had 
once been attached by this religious thread to the 

best or Parisian MS. f)f Strabo jiresents a j 2 :ap (one amon«; the many 
which embarrass the uiutli book) in the ])lace of the word llvXaiK^v. 
Diitncil conjectures ti]v HfXiaK^v navijyvpiv^ derivinjj tlie name from the 
celebrated funeral "ames of tlie old epic celebrated by Akastus in 
honour of lus tsither Pelia>. Gro^skurd (iii lus not(' ou the pa'ivatre) 
a])proves the conjecture, but it seem^ to me not probabU* that a ( jrecian 
panegyris would he uamrd after Pelias. U.riXLnK^v, in r< ter(‘nce to the 
neighbouring mountain and toun of Pelion, might perhap> be less ob- 
jectionable (sec Dikacurch. Fragm. p. - 107 -d 0 !), cd. Fuhr.'i, but we cannot 
determine with certainty. 

^ Herod, i. ; Dionys. Ilal. iv. 2.>. 

^ Stralm, ix. p. 412; Homer, H\mn, Apoll. 2.'^2. 

^ Strabo, ix. p. 411. 
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Argeians — the similar periodical ceremonies, fre- 
quented by all who bore the Achaean or JEtolian 
name — and the splendid and exhilarating festivals, 
so favourable to the diffusion of the early Grecian 
poetry, which brought all lonians at stated intervals 
to the sacred island of Delos h This latter class of 
festivals agreed with the Amphiktyony in being of 
a special and exclusive character, not open to all 
Greeks. 

But there was one amongst these many Amphi- 
ktyonies, which though starting from the smallest 
beginnings, gradually expanded into so comprehen- 
sive a character, and acquired so marked a predo- 
minance over the rest, as to be called The Amphi- 
ktyonic assembly, and even to have been mistaken 
by some authors for a sort of federal Hellenic Diet. 
Twelve sub-races, out of the number which made 
up entire Hellas, belonged to this ancient Amphi- 
ktyony, the meetings of which were held twice in 
every year : in spring at the temple of Apollo at Del- 
phi ; in autumn at Thermopylae, in the sacred pre- 
cinct of Dem^t^r Amphiktyonis. Sacred deputies, 
including a chief called the Hieromn^m6n and sub- 
ordinates called the Pylagorae, attended at these 
meetings from each of the tw^elve races : a crowd 
of volunteers seem to have accompanied them, for 


' Thucyd. iii. 104 ; v. 55. Pausan- vii. 7i 1 ; 24, 3. Polyb. v. 8 ; ii. 54. 
Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 146- 

Accortling to what seems to have been the ancient and sacred tradi- 
tion, the whole of the month Kameius was a time of peace among the 
Dorians ; though this was often neglected in practice at the time of the 
Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 54). But it may be doubted whetjier there 
WAS any festival of Kameia common to all the Dorians ; the Kameia at 
Sparta seems to have been a Lacedaemonian festival. 
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purposes of sacrifice, trade, or enjoyment. Their 
special, and most important function, consisted in 
watching over the Delphian temple, in which all 
the twelve sub-races had a joint interest, and it was 
the immense wealth and national ascendency of this 
temple which enhanced to so great a pitch the dig- 
nity of its acknowledged administrators. 

The twelve constituent members were as follow: — 
Thessalians, Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhae- 
bians, Magnetes, Lokrians, QEtaeans, Achaeans, 
Phokians, Dolopes, and Malians ^ All are counted 
as races (if we treat the Hellenes as a race, we 
must call these sub-races), no mention being made 
of cities^: all count equally in respect to voting, 
two votes being given by the deputies from each of 
the twelve : moreover, we are told that in deter- 
mining the deputies to be sent, or the manner in 
which the votes of each race should be given, the 
powerful Athens, Sparta, and Thebes, had no more 
influence than the humblest Ionian, Dorian, or 
Boeotian city. This latter fact is distinctly stated 
by iEschines, himself a Pylagore sent to Delphi by 
Athens. And so, doubtless, the theory of the case 
stood : the votes of the Ionic races counted for 
neither more nor less than two, whether given by 
deputies from Athens, or from the small towns of 
Erythrae and Pri^ne ; and in like manner the Dorian 


^ The list of the Amphiknoiiic eonstituency is rlifferentiy given by 
^schinesj by Harpokration, and by Pausanias. Tittmann (Ueber den 
Amphiktyonischen Bund, sect. 3, 4, analyses and compares their 
various statements, and elicits the catalogue given in the text. 

* jEschines, De Fals. Legal, p. 280. c. 36 , — Karrjpteftrjadfirfv di tBvt) 

da>dfjca, Ta fi(Tf)(ovTa rov Itpov Kal Totrrtiiv tKaorov tcro- 

y^<f)op ytp6fji€vop, TO fi€yi<rrop tw A arrow, Sic. 


Its twelve 
constituent 
members 
and their 
mutual po 
sition. 
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votes were as good in the division, when given by 
deputies from Boeon and Kytinion in the little ter- 
ritory of Doris, as if the men delivering them had 
been Spartans. But there can be as little question 
that in practice the little Ionic cities and the little 
Doric cities pretended to no share in the Amphi- 
ktyonic deliberations. As the Ionic vote came to 
be substantially the vote of Athens, so, if Sparta was 
ever obstructed in the management of the Doric 
vole, it must have been by powerful Doric cities 
like Argos or Corinth, not by the insignificant 
towns of Doris. But the theory of Amphiktyonic 
suffrage as laid down by ^schines, however little 
realised in practice during his day, is important 
inasmuch as it shows in full evidence the primitive 
and original constitution. The first establishment 
of the Amphiktyonic convocation dates from a time 
when all the twelve members were on a footing of 
equal independence, and when there were no over- 
whelming cities (such as Sparta and Athens) to cast 
in the shade the humbler members — when Sparta 
was only one Doric city, and Athens only one Ionic 
city, among various others of consideration not 
much inferior. 

There are also other proofs which show the 
high antiquity of this Amphiktyonic convocation. 
iEschines gives us an extract from the oath which 
had been taken by the sacred deputies who attended 
on behalf of their respective races, ever since its 
first establishment, and which still apparently con- 
tinued to be taken in his day. The antique simpli- 
city of this oath, and of the conditions to which the 
members bind themselves, betrays the early age in 
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which it originated, as well as the humble resources 
of those towns to which it was applied'. “We 
will not destroy any Amphiktyonic town — we will 
not cut off any Amphiktyonic town from running 
water — such are the two prominent obligations 
which ^schines specifies out of the old oath. The 
second of the two carries us back to the simplest 
state of society, and to towns of the smallest size, 
when the maidens went out with their basins to fetch 
water from the spring, like the daughters of Keleos 
at Eleusis, or those of Athens from the fountain 
Kallirrhoe^ We may even conceive that the special 
mention of this detail, in the covenant between the 
twelve races, is borrowed literally from agreements 
still earlier, among the villages or little towns in 
which the members of each race were distributed. 
At any rate, it proves satisfactorily the very ancient 
date to which the commencement of the Amphi- 
ktyonic convocation must be referred. The belief 
of .LEschines (perhaps also the belief general in his 
time) was, that it commenced simultaneously with 
the first foundation of the Delphian temple — an 
event of which we have no historical knowledge ; 
but there seems reason to suppose that its original 
establishment is connected with Thermopylee and 
Dimeter Amphiktyonis, rather than with Delphi 
and Apollo. The special surname by which Demetcr 

^ .'Kst’hiu. Fals. Lc”'at. 2J9. c. ,'^.5 : — A}ia oe 
Ttjv Krifriv rov Kat t'qi/ Trpayrrjv (Twooov y€vop€yT)v Afifj}LKTv6pa>Vy 

Kai Toi'S opKovs avTwv aveyvijiVt iv ois fpopKOP rots dp^aiois fXT^b€p.lav 
TToXiv T^p ' AfJL(ptKrvoinb(ov dviKTrarop Trou^a-eiv pLijd* vdarwu va/juiTiai<t>p 
Up^flP^ &C. 

“ Homer, Iliad, vi. -457. Homer, Hymn to IKhneter, l(M), 107, 174^* 
Herodot. vi. L'C* Thnejd. li. L*>, 
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Amphi- and her temple at Thermopylse was known^ — the 

mSng temple of the hero Amphiktyon which stood at its 

side — the word Pyl?ea, which obtained footing in 
the language to designate the half-yearly meeting 
of the deputies both at Thermopylae and at Delphi 
. — these indications point to Thermopylae (the real 

central point for all the twelve) as the primary place 
of meeting, and to the Delphian half-year as some- 
thing secondary and superadded. On such a matter, 
however, we cannot go beyond a conjecture. 

Valuable The hero Amphiktyon, whose temple stood at 
these Am- Thermopylae, passed in mythical genealogy for the 
brother of Hellen. And it may be affirmed, with 
motilig**™ truth, that the habit of forming Amphiktyonic 
mUon!*"^ unions, and of frequenting each other’s religious 
festivals, was the great means of creating and 
fostering the primitive feeling of brotherhood among 
the children of Hellen, in those early times wffien 
rudeness, insecurity, and pugnacity did so much to 
isolate them. A certain number of salutary habits 
and sentiments, such as that which the Amphi- 
ktyonic oath embodies, in regard to abstinence from 
injury as well as to mutual protection®, gradually 
found their way into men’s minds : the obligations 
thus brought into play acquired a substantive effi- 
cacy of their own, and the religious feeling which 

' Herodot. vii. 200 ; Livy, \xxi. ."12. 

’ The festival of the Amarynthia in Eubcea, held at the temple of 
Artemis of Amaiy nthus, was frequented by the Ionic Clialcis and Eretria 
as well as by the Dryopie Karystiis. In a combat proclaimed between 
Chalcis and Eretria, to settle the question about the possession of the 
plain of Lelantum, it was stipulated that no missile weapons should 
be used by either party : this ap'eement was inscribed and recorded in 
the temple of Artemis (Strabo, x. p. 44S ; Livv, xxxv. .38). 
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always remained connected with them, came after- 
wards to be only one out of many complex agencies 
by which the later historical Greek was moved. 
Athens and Sparta in the days of their might, and 
the inferior cities in relation to them, played each 
their own political game, in which religious consi- 
derations will be found to bear only a subordinate 
part. 

The special function of the Amphiktyonic council, 
so far as we know it, consisted in watching over 
the safety, the interests, and the treasures of the 
Delphian temple. If any one shall plunder the 
property of the god, or shall be cognizant thereof, 
or shall take treacherous counsel against the things 
in the temple, we will punish him with foot, and 
hand, and voice, and by every means in our power.” 
So ran the old Amphiktyonic oath, with an ener- 
getic imprecation attached to ith And there are 
some examples in which the council^ construes its 
functions so largely as to receive and adjudicate 
upon complaints against entire cities, for offences 
against the religious and patriotic sentiment of the 
Greeks generally. But for the most part its inter- 

* ^schin. De Fals. Legat. c. 35, p. 279 : compare adv. Ktesiphont. 
c. 36. p. 406, 

- See the charge which .^schines alleges to have been brought bv 
the Lokrians of Amphissa against Athens in the Amphiktyonic Council 
(adv. Ktesiphont. c. 38. p. 40.9). Demosthenes contradicts his rival as 
to the fact of the charge having been brought, saying that the Am- 
phisseans had not given the notice, customary' and required, of their 
intention to bring it : a reply which admits that the charge might be 
brought (Demosth. dc Corona, c. 4.‘L j). 2/7). 

The Amphiktyons offer a reward for the life of Ephialtes, the betrayer 
of the Greeks at Thermopylse ; thej^ also erect columns to the memoiy 
of the fallen Greeks in that memorable strsut, the place of their half- 
yearly meeting (Herod, vii. 213-228). 


Araphi- 
ktyons had 
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fereiice relates directly to the Delphian temple. 
The earliest case in which it is brought to our view, 
is the Sacred War against Kirrha, in the 46th 
Olympiad or 595 b.c., conducted by Eurylochus 
the Thessalian and Kleisthenes of Sikjmn, and pro- 
posed bv Solon of Athens^; we find the Amphi- 
ktyons also about half a century afterwards under- 
taking the duty of collecting subscriptions through- 
out the Hellenic world, and making the contract 
with the Alkmaeonids for rebuilding the temple after 
a conflagration^. But the influence of this council 
is essentially of a fluctuating and intermittent cha- 
racter. Sometimes it appears forward to decide, 
and its decisions command respect; but such occa- 
sions are rare, taking the general course of known 
Grecian history ; while there are other occasions, 
and those too especially affecting the Delphian 
temple, on which we are surprised to find nothing 
said about it. In the long and perturbed period 
which Thucydides describes, he never once men- 
tions the Amphiktyons, though the temple and the 
safety of its treasures form the repeated subject'^ as 
well of dispute as of express stipulation between 
Athens and Sparta : moreover, among the twelve 

^ ^schin, adv. Ktesij)li. 1. c. Plutarch, Solun, c. xi., who refers to 
Aristotle cV rwv T1v6lovik^v duaypaipfj — Pausan. x. 37} -4 j Schol. ad 
Pindar. Nem. ix. 2. Tas 'Ap^pKrvovLKds SiVas, oo-at TroXccrt irpos TroXfis 
elaiv (Strabo, ix. p. 420). These Amphiktyonic arbitrations, however, 
are of rare occurrence in history, and very commonly abused. 

* Herodot. U. 180, v. 62. 

® Thucyd. i. 112, iv. 118, v. 18. The Phokians in the Sacred War 
(b.c. 354) pretended that they had an ancient and })rescriptive right to 
the administration of the Delphian temple, under accountability to the 
general body of Greeks for the proper employment of its possessions — 
thus setting aside the Amphiktyons altogether (Diodor. xvi. 27). 
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constituent members of the council, we find three — 
the Perrh^ebians, the Magnates, and the Achaeans 
of Phthia — who were not even independent, but 
subject to the Thessalians, so that its meetings, 
when they were not matters of mere form, probably 
expressed only the feelings of the three or four 
leading members. When one or more of these 
great powers had a party purpose to accomplish 
against others — when Philip of Macedon wished to 
extrude one of the members in order to procure 
admission for himself — it became convenient to 
turn this ancient form into a serious reality, and 
we shall see the Athenian ^schines providing a 
pretext for Philip to meddle in favour of the minor 
Boeotian cities against Thebes, by alleging that 
these cities were under the protection of the old 
Ainphiktyonic oathk 

It is thus that we have to consider the council as 
an elenicnt in Grecian affairs — an ancient institu- 
tion, one amongst many instances of the primitive 
habit of religious fraternisation, but wider and more 
comprehensive than the rest — at first purely reli- 
gious, then religious and political at once, lastly 
more the latter than the former — highly valuable 
in the infancy, but unsuited to the maturity of 
Greece, and called into real working only on rare 
occasions when its efficiency happened to fall in 
with the views of Athens, Tiiebes, or the king of 
Macedon. In such special moments it shines with 
a transient light which affords a partial pretence for 

^ JEschia. de Fals. Legat. p. 2S0, c. .‘R>. Tlie party iutngues which 
moved the council in regard to the Sacred War against the Phokians 
(b.c. 355) may be seen in Diodorus, xvi. 23“2S seq. 
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the imposing title bestowed on it by Cicero — “ com- 
mune Graecise concilium * : ” but we should com- 
pletely misinterpret Grecian history if we regarded 
it as a federal council habitually directing or habi- 
tually obeyed. Had there existed any such “ com- 
mune concilium ” of tolerable wisdom and patriot- 
ism, and had the tendencies of the Hellenic mind 
been capable of adapting themselves to it, the whole 
course of later Grecian history would probably have 
been altered ; the Macedonian kings would have re- 
mained only as respectable neighbours, borrowing 
civilization from Greece and expending their mili- 
tary energies upon Thracians and Illyrians ; while 
united Hellas might even have maintained her own 
territory against the conquering legions of Rome. 

The twelve constituent Amphiktyonic races re- 
mained unchanged until the Sacred War against the 
Phokians (b.c. 355), after which, though the num- 
ber twelve -was continued, the Phokians were dis- 
franchised, and their votes transferred to Philip of 
Macedon. It has been already mentioned that 
these twelve did not exhaust the whole of Hellas. 
Arcadians, Eleans, Pisans, Minyse, Dryopes, iEto- 
lians, all genuine Hellens, are not comprehended 
in it ; but all of them had a right to make use of 
the temple of Delphi, and to contend in the Pythian 
and Olympic games. The Pythian games, celebrated 
near Delphi, were under the superintendence of the 

* Cicero, De Invention, ii. 23. The representation of Dionysius of 
Halikamassus (Ant. Rom. iv. 25) overshoots the reality still more. 

About the common festivals and Amphiktyones of the Hellenic world 
generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. sect. 
22, 24, 25; also C. F. Hermann, Lehvbucb der Griech. Staatsalterthii- 
mer, sect. 
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Amphiktyons^ or of some acting magistrate chosen 
by and presumed to represent them : like the 
Olympic games, they came round every four years 
(the interval between one celebration and another 
being four complete years, which the Greeks called 
a Pentaet^ris) ; the Isthmian and Nemean games 
recurred every two years. In its first humble form 
of a competition among bards to sing a hymn in 
praise of Apollo, this festival was doubtless of im- 
memorial antiquity^ ; but the first extension of it 
into Pan-Hellenic notoriety (as I have already re- 
marked), the first multiplication of the subjects of 
competition, and the first introduction of a conti- 
nuous record of the conquerors, date only from 
the time when it came under the presidency of the 

* Plutarch, Sym]) 08 . vii. .5, 1. 

* In this early phase of the Pythian festival, it is said to have been 
celebrated e\ery eight years, marking w hat we should call an Octaeteris, 
and what the early Greciks called an Knnaeteris (Censorinus, De Die 
Natali, c. IH), This period is one of considerable imj)ortance in refer- 
ence to the principle of the Grecian calendar, for 99 lunar months 
coincide very nearly with eight solar years. The discovery of this coin- 
cidence is ascribed by Ccnsorinus to Kleostratus of Tenedos, whose age 
is not directly known ; he must be anterior to Melon, who discovered 
the cycle of nineteen solar years, but (I imagine) not much anterior. 
In spite of the authority of Ideler, it seems to me not proved, nor can 
I believe, that this octennial period with its solar and lunar coincidence 
was known to the Greeks in the earliest times of their mythical anti- 
quity, or before the year hOO b.c. See Ideler, Handbuch der Chrono- 
logie, vol. i. p. vol. ii. p. <>07- The practice of the Eleians to cele- 
brate the Olympic games alternately after forty-nine and hfty lunar 
months, though attested for a later time by the Scholiast on Pindar, is 
not proved to be old. The fact that there were ancient octennial recur- 
ring festivals docs not establish a knowledge of the properties of the 
octaeteric or enneateric period : nor does it seem to me that the details 
of the Boeotian da(f)in]<popiaf described in Proclus ap. Photiura, sect. 239, 
are very ancient. Sec on the old mythical Octaeteris, O. Muller, Or- 
chomenos, p. 21S ami Krause, Die Pythicn, Nemeen, und Isth- 
mien, sect. 4. p. 22. 

VOL. n. 


Z 
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Amphiktyons, at the close of the Sacred War 
against Kirrha. What is called the first Pythian 
contest coincides with the third year of the 48th 
Olympiad, or 585 b.c. From that period forward 
the games become crowded and celebrated ; but 
the date just named, nearly two centuries after the 
first Olympiad, is a proof that the habit of pe- 
riodical frequentation of festivals, by numbers and 
from distant parts, grew up but slowly in the Gre- 
cian world. 

Temple of The foundation of the temple of Delphi itself 
reaches far beyond all historical knowledge, form- 
ing one of the aboriginal institutions of Hellas. 
It is a sanctified and w’ealthy place even in the 
Iliad : the legislation of Lykurgus at Sparta is in- 
troduced under its auspices, and the earliest Gre- 
cian colonies, those of Sicily and Italy in the eighth 
century b.c., are established in consonance with its 
mandate. Delphi and Dodona appear, in the most 
ancient circumstances of Greece, as universally ve- 
nerated oracles and sanctuaries : and Delphi not only 
receives honours and donations, but also answers 
questions, from Lydians, Phrygians, Etruscans, 
Romans, &c. : it is not exclusively Hellenic. One 
of the valuable services which a Greek looked for 
from this and other great religious establishments 
was, that it should resolve his doubts in cases of 
perplexity — that it should advise him whether to 
begin a new, or to persist in an old project — ^that 
it should foretell what would be his fate under 
given circumstances, and inform him, if suffering 
under distress, on what conditions the gods would 
grant him relief. The three priestesses of Dodona 
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with their venerable oak, and the priestess of Del- 
phi sitting on her tripod under the influence of a 
certain gas or vapour, exhaling from the rock, were 
alike competent to determine these difficult points: 
and we shall have constant occasion to notice in 
this history, with what complete faith both the 
question was put and the, answer treasured up — 
what serious influence it often exercised both upon 
public and private proceeding^ The hexameter 
verses in which the Pythian priestess delivered her- 
self were indeed often so equivocal or unintelligible, 
that the most serious believer, with all anxiety to 
interpret and obey them, often found himself ruined 
by the result ; yet the general faith in the oracle 
was noway shaken by such painful experience. For 
as the unfortunate issue always admitted of being 
explained upon two hypotheses — either that the god 
had spoken falsely, or that his meaning had not 

’ See the argiiitient of Cicero in favour of divination, in the first book 
of his valuable treatise De Divination e. Chrysippus and the ablest of 
the stoic philosophers both set forth a plausible theory demonstrating 
a priori the probability of prophetic warnings deduced from the exist- 
ence and attributes of the gods ; if you deny altogether the occurrence 
of such warnings, so essential to the welfare of man, you must deny 
either the existence, or the foreknowledge, or the beneficence, of the 
gods (c, 38), Then the veracity of the Delphian oracle had been de- 
monstrated in innumerable instances, of which Chrysippus had made a 
large collection : and upon what other supposition could the immense 
credit of the oracle be explained (c. 19)? “ Collegit innuraerabilia ora- 
cula Chrysippus, et nullum sine locupletc teste et auctore : qufc quia 
nota tibi sunt, relinquo. Defendo unum hoc : uunquam illud oraculum 
Delphis tarn celebre clammque fuisset, neqiie tautis donis refertum 
omnium populormn et regura, nisi oinnis sctas oraculorum illorum 

veritatem esset experta Maneat id, quod negari non potest, msi 

omnem historiam perverterimus, multis saeculis verax fuisse id oracu- 
lum.” Cicero admits that it had become less trustworthy in his time^ 
and tries to explain this decline of prophetic power : compare Plutarch, 
De Defect. Oracul. 

z 2 
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been correctly understood — no man of genuine piety 
ever hesitated to adopt the latter. There were 
many other oracles throughout Greece besides Del- 
phi and Dodona : Apollo was open to the inquiries 
of the faithful at Ptoon in Boeotia, at Abse in Pho- 
kis, at Branchidae near Miletus, at Patara in Lykia, 
and other places : in like manner Zeus gave an- 
swers at Olympia, Poseid6n atTaenarus, Amphiaraus 
at Thebes, Amphilochus at Mallus, &c. And this 
habit of consulting the oracle formed part of the 
still more general tendency of the Greek mind to 
undertake no enterprise without having first ascer- 
tained how the gods viewed it, and what measures 
they were likely to take. Sacrifices were offered, 
and the interior of the victim carefully examined, 
with the same intent : omens, prodigies, unlooked- 
for coincidences, casual expressions, &c. were all 
construed as significant of the divine will. To 
sacrifice with a view to this or that undertaking, 
or to consult the oracle with the same view, are 
familiar expressions^ embodied in the language. 
Nor could any man set about a scheme wdth com- 
fort until he had satisfied himself in some manner 
or other that the gods were favourable to it. 

The disposition here adverted to is one of those 
mental analogies pervading the whole Hellenic na- 
tion, which Herodotus indicates. And the common 
habit among all Greeks of respectfully listening to 
the oracle of Delphi will be found on many occa- 

* Xenophon, AnsbRS. vii. 8, 20 : — *0 *A(rt5aTijff dKoixTat, oti 
CTT* avTov €iT} Sevoifiav, ($av\i(€Tat, &c. Xenoph. Hellen. 

iii. 2, 22 : — pj) rov: "’EWr^pas — 

compare Iliad, vii. 450, 
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sions useful in maintaining unanimity among men 
not accustomed to obey the same political superior. 

In the numerous colonies especially, founded by 
mixed multitudes from distant parts of Greece, the 
minds of the emigrants were greatly determined 
towards cordial co-operation by their knowledge 
that the expedition had been directed, the CEkist 
indicated, and the spot either chosen or approved, 
by Apollo of Delphi. Such in most cases was the 
fact: that god, according to the conception of the 
Greeks, takes delight always in the foundation 
of new cities, and himself in person lays the first 
stone 

These are the elements of union — over and above 
the common territory, described in the last chap- 
ter — with which the historical Hellens take their 
start : community of blood, language, religious 
point of view, legends, sacrifices, festivals^, and also 
(with certain allowances) of manners and character. 

The analogy of manners and character between the General 
rude inhabitants of the Arcadian Kyn^etha^ and 
the polite Athens, was indeed accompanied with 
wide differences: yet if we compare the two with 
foreign contemporaries, we shall find certain nega- 
tive characteristics, of much importance, common 
to both. In no city of historical Greece did there 
prevail either human sacrifices^ — or deliberate mu- 


* Callimach. Hymn. ApoU. 55, with Spanheim\ uott ; Cicero, De 
Hivinat. i. 1. 

* See this point strikingly illustrated by Plato. Repub. v. p. 4711-471 
(c. 16), and Isocrates, Panegyr. p. 1<12. 

® Respecting the Arcadian Kynaitha, see the remarkable observation* 
of Polybius, iv. 17~23. 

* See above, vol. i. ch. vi» p, 172 of this History. 
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tilation, such as cutting off the nose, ears, hands, 
feet, &c. — or castration — or selling of children into 
slavery — or polygamy — or the feeling of unlimited 
obedience towards one man; all customs which 
might be pointed out as existing among the con- 
temporary Carthaginians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Thracians &c. The habit of running, wrestling, 
boxing, &c. in gymnastic contests, with the body 
perfectly naked — was common to all Greeks, having 
been first adopted as a Lacedaemonian fashion in the 
fourteenth Olympiad; Thucydides and Herodotus 
remark, that it was not only not practised, but 
even regarded as unseemly, among Non-Hellens". 
Of such customs, indeed, at once common to all 
the Greeks, and peculiar to them as distinguished 
from others, we cannot specify a great number; 
but we may see enough to convince ourselves that 

^ For examples ami evidences of these practices, see Herodot. ii. 162; 
the amputation of the nose and ears of Patarbemis by Apries king of 
(Xenophon, Anab. i. 9~13). There were a large number of men 
deprived of hands, feet, or eyesight, in the satrapy of Cyrus the younger, 
who had inflicted all these severe punishments for the prevention of 
crime he did not (says Xenophon) suffer criminals to scoff at him («ui 
KarayeMp). The eVo/xi) was carried on at Sardis (Herodot. iii. 49)— 
500 TTatSey itcrofitai formed a portion of the yearly tribute paid by the 
Babylonians to the court of Susa (Herod, iii. 92)."^ Selling of children 
for exportation by the Thracians (Herod, v. 6 ) ; there is some trace of 
this at Athens prior to the Solonian legislation (Plutarch, Sol6u, 23), 
arising probably out of the cruel state of the law between debtor and 
creditor. For the sacrifice of children to Kronus by the Carthaginians, 
in troubled times, (according to the language of Ennius, Pceni soliti 
suos sacrifleare puellos,”) Diodor. xx. 14 ; xiii. 86. Porphyr. de Ab- 
stinent. ii. 56 : the practice is abundantly illustrated in Mover’s Die 
Religion der Phonizier, p. 298-304. 

Arrian blames Alexander for cutting off the nose and ears of the 
satrap Bessus, saying that it was an act altogether barbaric (#. e. non- 
Hellenic), (Exp. Al. iv. / . 6). About the ai^aorfios ntpi rhv 

^aatXea in Asia, see Strabo, xi. p. 526. 

* Thuc}d. i. 6; Herodot. i. 10. 
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there did really exist, in spite of local differences, 
a general Hellenic sentiment and character, which 
counted among the cementing causes of an union 
apparently so little assured. 

For we must recollect, that in respect to political 
sovereignty, complete disunion was among their 
most cherished principles. The only source of su- 
preme authority to which a Greek felt respect and 
attachment, was to be sought within the walls of 
his own city. Authority seated in another city 
might operate upon his fears — might procure for 
him increased security and advantages, as we shall 
have occasion hereafter to show with regard to 
Athens and her subject allies — might even be mildly 
exercised, and inspire no special aversion : but still 
the principle of it was repugnant to the rooted sen- 
timent of his mind, and he is always found gravi- 
tating towards the distinct sovereignty of his own 
Boul^ or Ekklesia. This is a disposition common 
both to democracies and oligarchies, and operative 
even among the different towns belonging to the 
same subdivision of the Hellenic name — ^Achaeans, 
Phokians, Boeotians, &c. The twelve Achaean cities 
are harmonious allies, with a periodical festival 
which partakes of the character of a congress, — but 
equal and independent political communities : the 
Boeotian towns, under the presidency of Thebes, 
their reputed metropolis, recognise certain common 
obligations, and obey, on various particular matters, 
chosen officers named Boeotarchs, — but we shall see, 
in this as in other cases, the centrifugal tendencies 
constantly manifesting themselves, and resisted 
chiefly by the interests and power of Thebes. That 
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great, successful, and fortunate revolution which 
merged the several independent political communi- 
ties of Attica into the single unity of Athens, took 
place before the time of authentic history : it is 
connected with the name of the hero Theseus, but 
we know not how it was effected, while its compa- 
ratively large size and extent render it a signal ex- 
ception to Hellenic tendencies generally. 

Political disunion — sovereign authority within 
the city- walls — thus formed a settled maxim in the 
Mood to the mind. The relation between one city and 

rest in an another was an international relation, not a rela- 

interna* 

tionaireia- tion subsisting between members of a common po- 
litical aggregate. Within a few miles from his own 
city-walls, an Athenian found himself in the terri- 
tory of another city, wherein he was nothing more 
than an alien, — where he could not acquire pro- 
perty in house or land, nor contract a legal mar- 
riage with any native woman, nor sue for legal 
protection against injury except through the me- 
diation of some friendly citizen. The right of in- 
termarriage and of acquiring landed property was 
occasionally granted by a city to some individual 
non-freeman, as matter of special favour, and some- 
times (though very rarely) reciprocated generally 
between two separate cities'. But the obligations 
between one city and another, or between the ci- 
tizen of the one and the citizen of the other, are 
all matters of special covenant, agreed to by the 
sovereign authority in each. Such coexistence of 

* Al’iistot. Polit. iii. 6^ 12. It is unnecessary to refer to the mtuiy 
inscriptions which <‘onfer npon some individual non-freeman the right 
of fTTiyafiin and eyKrrjfrti, 
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entire political severance with so much fellowship 
in other ways, is perplexing in modern ideas, and 
modern language is not well furnished with ex- 
pressions to describe Greek political phsenomena. 
We may say that an Athenian citizen was an alien 
when he arrived as a visitor in Corinth, but we 
can hardly say that he was foreigner \ and though 
the relations between Corinth and Athens were in 
principle international, yet that word would be ob- 
viously unsuitable to the numerous petty autono- 
mies of Hellas, besides that we require it for de- 
scribing the relations of Hellenes generally with 
Persians or Carthaginians. We are compelled to 
use a word such as interpolitical, to describe the 
transactions between separate Greek cities, so nu- 
merous in the course of this history. 

As, on the one hand, a Greek will not consent 
to look for sovereign authority beyond the limits 
of his own city, so, on the other hand, he must 
have a city to look to : scattered villages will not 
satisfy in his mind the exigences of social order, 
security, and dignity. Though the coalescence 
of smaller towns into a larger is repugnant to his 
feelings, that of villages into a town appears to him 
a manifest advance in the scale of civilization. 
Such at least is the governing sentiment of Greece 
throughout the historical period ; for there was 
always a certain portion of the Hellenic aggregate 
— the rudest and least advanced among them — who 
dwelt in unfortified villages, and upon whom the 
citizen of Athens, Corinth, or Thebes looked down 
as inferiors. Such village residence was the cha- 
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racter of the Epirots' universally, and prevailed 
throughout Hellas itself in those very early and 
even ante-Homeric times upon which Thucydides 
looked back as deplorably barbarous ; — times of 
universal poverty and insecurity, — absence of pa- 
cific intercourse, — petty warfare and plunder, com- 
pelling every man to pass his life armed, — endless 
migration without any local attachments. Many of 
the considerable cities of Greece are mentioned as 
aggregations of pre-existing villages, some of them 
in times comparatively recent. Tegea and Manti- 
neia in Arcadia represent in this way the conflu- 
ence of eight villages and five villages respectively ; 
Dym^ in Achaia was brought together out of eight 
villages, and Elis in the same manner, at a period 
even later than the Persian invasion'^ ; the like 
seems to have happened with Megara and Tanagra. 
A large proportion of the Arcadians continued 
their village life down to the time of the battle of 
Leuktra, and it suited the purposes of Sparta to 
keep them thus disunited ; a policy which we shall 
see hereafter illustrated by the dismemberment of 
Mantineia (into its primitive component villages) 
which the Spartan contemporaries of Agesilaus 
carried into effect, but which was reversed as 
soon as the power of Sparta was no longer para- 
mount, — as well as by the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis out of a large number of petty Arcadian 

^ Skylax, PeripL c. 28-33; Thucyd. ii. 80. See Dio Chiysostom, 
Or. xlvii. p. 225) vol. ii. ed. Keisk. — pdXXoi/ rjpovvTo dioiKi€icrBat Ktero 
KwpaSj tots ^ap^dpois opoiovs, ^ O’XVM® ttoXcws- /tat ^vopa ?X^**^* 

® Strabo, viii. p. 337, 342, 386 ; Pausan. viii. 45, 1 ; Plutarch, Quaest. 
Orsec. c. 17-3/, 
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towns and villages, one of the capital measures 
of Epameinojidas^ As this measure was an ele- 
vation of Arcadian importance, so the reverse pro- 
ceeding — the breaking up of a city into its ele- 
mentary villages — was not only a sentence of pri- 
vation and suffering, but also a complete extinction 
of Grecian rank and dignity. 

The Ozolian Lokrians, the -^tolians, and the 
Akarnanians maintained their separate village re- 
sidence down to a still later period, preserving 
along with it their primitive rudeness and disor- 
derly pugnacity®. Their villages were unfortified, 
and defended only by comparative inaccessibility ; 
in case of need they fled for safety with their cattle 
into the \voods and mountains. Amidst such in- 
auspicious circumstances, there was no room for 
that expansion of the social and political feelings 
to which protected intra-mural residence and in- 
creased numbers gave birth ; there was no conse- 
crated acropolis or agora — no ornamented temples 
and porticos, exhibiting the continued offerings of 

' Pausan. viii. 27^ 2-5; Diod. xv. 72: compare Arist. Polit. ii. 1, 5, 

The description of the dioiKicris of Mantineia is in Xenophon, Hel- 
len. V. 2, 6-8 : it is a flagrant example of his philo- Laconian bias. We 
see by the case of the Phokians after the Sacred War (Diodor. xvi. 60; 
Pausan. x. 3, 2) how heavy a punishment this bwiKta-if was. Compare 
also the instructive speech of the Akanthian envoy Kleigenes at Sparta, 
when he invoked the Lacedaemonian interference for the purfjose of 
crushing the incipient federation, or junction of towns into a common 
political aggregate, which was growing up round Olynthus (Xen. llellen. 
V. 2, 11-2). The wise and admiralde conduct of Olynthus, and the re- 
luctance of the lesser neighbouring cities to merge themselves in this 
union, are forcibly forth ; also the interest of Sparta in keeping all 
the Greek towns disunited. Compare the description of the treatment 
of Capua by the Romans (Livy, xxvi. 16). 

’ Thucyd. i. 5; in. 24. Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 6, 5. 
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successive generations’ — no theatre for music or 
recitation, no gymnasium for athletic exercises — 
none of those fixed arrangements, for transacting 
public business with regularity and decorum, which 
the Greek citizen, with his powerful sentiment of 
locality, deemed essential to a dignified existence. 
The village was nothing more than a fraction and a 
subordinate, appertaining as a limb to the organised 
body called the City. But the City and the State 
are in his mind and in his language one and the 
same. While no organisation less than the City 
can satisfy the exigences^ of an intelligent free- 
man, the City is itself a perfect and self-sufficient 
whole, admitting no incorporation into any higher 
political unity. It deserves notice that Sparta 
even in the days of her greatest power was not 
(properly speaking) a city, but a mere agglutina- 
tion of five adjacent villages, retaining unchanged 
its old-fashioned trim : for the extreme defensibility 

’ Pausanias, x. 4, 1 ; his remarks on the Phokian TrdXts Panopeus 
indicate what he included in the idea of a ttoXis : — ftye 6vofid<rai ns 
TToXtv Kol TovTovSy ois y€ ovK ov yv^vdfjiov €<j'Tiv‘ ov BeaTpoVf ovk 

dyopav vSwp KaTfp^^ofxevov es Kprjvrjv' dWa iv ariyais «oi- 

Xats Kara, ras KoXv^as paXiara rat eV rots opto'tv, ivravda olKov(Tiv tin 
)(apddpa, opcos fie opoi yt rijs ^(djpas tiaiv avrols tls tovs opopovSj koi ts 
Tov avWoyov avvedpovs Aat ovtol irtfirrovcri rou ^cokikou. 

The piKpd TToXiV/jiaxa of the Pelasgians on the peninsula of Mount 
Ath6s (Thucyd. iv. 109) seem to have been something between villages 
and cities. When the Phokians, after the Sacred War, were deprived 
of their cities and forced into villages by the Amphiktyons, the order 
was that no village should contain more than fifty houses, and that no 
village should be within the distance of a furlong of any other (Diodor, 
xvi. 60). 

® Aristot. Polit. i. I, 8. ^ fi* €k TrXcio^^c^v Ktapwp Koivoivia reXcios wdXts, 

T) fi^ irdar^s t^ovcra ire pas rrjs avrapKeias. Compare also iii. 6, 14 ; and 
Plato, Legg. viii. p. 848. 
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of its frontier and the military prowess of its inhabit- 
ants supplied the absence of walls, while the disci- 
pline imposed upon the Spartan exceeded in rigour 
and minuteness anything known in Greece. And 
thus Sparta, though less than a city in respect to 
external appearance, was more than a city in re- 
spect to perfection of drilling and fixity of political 
routine. The contrast between the humble appear- 
ance and the mighty reality is pointed out by Thu- 
cydides ^ The inhabitants of the small territory of 
Pisa, wherein Olympia is situated, had once en- 
joyed the honourable privilege of administering the 
Olympic festival. Having been robbed of it and 
subjected by the more powerful Eleians, they look 
advantage of various movements and tendencies 
among the larger Grecian powers to try and regain 
it ; and on one of these occasions we find their 
claim re[mdiated because they were villagers, and 
unwwthy of so great a distinction^ There w^as 
nothing to be called a city in the Pisatid territory. 

In going through historical Greece, we are com- 
pelled to accept the Hellenic aggregate with its 
constituent elements as a primary fact to start from, 
because the state of our information does not enable 
us to ascend any higher. By what circumstances, 
or out of what pre-existing elements, this aggregate 
was brought together and modified, w^e find no evi- 
dence entitled to credit. There are indeed various 
names which are affirmed to designate ante Hel- 
lenic inhabitants of many parts of Greece, — the 

* Tbucjd. i. 10. ovrf ^vvoiKL(r0€i(TTis TroXfojff, ovre icpois Kal Kara~ 

<rK€vais TToXvre'Xecrt Kara Kcapas dc ra» rraXai^ r^s *EXXa3o^ 

Tpdfl-to oiKia-BfifTTii:, (fialvoiT viro^iaripa. 

* Xenophon, Hellen. iii, 2, 31. 
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Pelasgi, the Leleges, the Kur^tes, the Kauk&nes, 
the Aones, the Temmikes, the Hyantes, the Tel- 
chines, the Boeotian Thracians, the Teleboze, the 
Ephyri, the Phlegyze, &c. These are names be- 
longing to legendary, not to historical Greece — 
extracted out of a variety of conflicting legends, by 
the logographers and subsequent historians, who 
strung together out of them a supposed history of 
the past, at a time when the conditions of historical 
evidence were very little understood. That these 
names designated real nations, may be true, but 
here ourknowledge ends. We have no well-informed 
witness to tell us their times, their limits of resi- 
dence, their acts, or their character ; nor do we 
know how far they are identical with or diverse 
from the historical Hellens — whom we are warranted 
in calling, not indeed the first inhabitants of the 
country, but the first known to us upon any tole- 
rable evidence. If any man is inclined to call the 
unknown ante-Hellenic period of Greece by the 
name of Pelasgic, it is open to him to do so ; but 
this is a name carrying with it no assured predi- 
cates, noway enlarging our insight into real history, 
nor enabling us to explain — what would be the real 
historical problem — how or from whom the Hel- 
lens acquired that stock of dispositions, aptitudes, 
arts, &c. with which they begin their career. Who- 
ever has examined the many conflicting systems 
respecting the Pelasgi, — from the literal belief of 
Clavier, Larcher, and Raoul Rochette (which ap- 
pears to me at least the most consistent way of 
proceeding), to the interpretative and half-incre- 
dulous processes applied by abler men, such as 
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Niebuhr, or O. Muller, or Dr. ThirlwalP — will not 
be displeased with my resolution to decline so inso- 
luble a problem. No attested facts are now present 
to us — none were present to Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides even in their age — on which to build trust- 
worthy affirmations respecting the ante-Hellenic 
Pelasgians- And where such is the case, we may 
without impropriety apply the remark of Herodotus 
respecting one of the theories which he had heard 
for explaining the inundation of the Nile by a sup- 
posed connection with the circumfluous Ocean — 
that ‘‘ the man who carries up his story into the invi- 
sible world, passes out of the range of criticism*.’^ 
As far as our knowledge extends, there were no 
towns or villages called Pelasgian, in Greece Proper, 

^ Larcher, Chronologic d’llerodote, ch, viii. p. 215, 274 ; Raoul 
Rochette, Histoive des Colonies Grecques, book i. ch. 5 ; Niebuhr, 
Romische Geschicbte, vol. i. p. 26-64, 2nd ed, (the section entitled 
Die Oenotrer imd Pelasgcr) ; O. Muller, Die Etnisker, vol. i. (Einlei- 
tuug, ch. ii. p. 7h-100); Dr* Thirlwall, History of Greece, vol. i. ch. ii. 
p. 36-64. The dissentient opinions of Kruse and Mannert may be 
found in Kruse, Hellas, vol. i. p. 398-425 ; Mannert, Geographic der 
Griechen und Romer, Part viii. introduct. p. 4. seqq. 

Niebuhr puts together all the mythical and genealogical traces, many 
of them in the highest degree vague and equivocal, of the existence of 
Pelasgi in various localities ; and then, summing up their cumulative 
effect, asserts (“ not as an hypothesis, but with full historical convic- 
tion,” p. 54) “ that there was a time when the Pelasgians, perhaps the 
most extended people in all Europe, were spread from the Po and the 
Amo to the Rhvnadiakus ” (near Kyzikus), nith only an interruption in 
Thrace. What is perhaps the most remarkable of all, is the contrast 
between his feeling of disgust, despau*, and aversion to the subject, 
when he begins the inquiry the name Pelasgi” he says, ‘‘ is odious 
to the historian, who hates the spuriotis philology out of which the pre~ 
tences to knowledge on the subject of such extinct people arise,” p. 28), 
and the full confidence and satisfaction with which he concludes it. 

* Herodot. ii. 23; — ^*0 St Trtpi tov 'OKeopov eirras, cv d<lxu4s 
pvOop dif^vtiKas, cflfK t\tyxcp» 
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since 776 b.c. But there still existed in two dif- 
ferent places, even in the age of Herodotus, people 
whom he believed to be Pelasgians. One portion 
of these occupied the towns of Plakia and Skylak^ 
near Kyzikus, on the Propontis ; another dwelt in 
a town called Kr^ston, near the Therniaic Gulf*. 
There were moreover certain other Pelasgian town- 
ships which he does not specify — it seems indeed, 
from Thucydides, that there were some little Pe- 
lasgian townships on the peninsula of Athos*. 
Now Herodotus acquaints us with the remarkable 
fact, that the people of Kreston, those of Plakia and 
Skylake, and those of the other unnamed Pelasgian 
townships, all spoke the same language, and each 
of them respectively a different language from their 
neighbours around them. He informs us, more- 
over, that their language was a barbarous {i. e. a 
non-Hellenic) language ; and this fact he quotes 
as an evidence to prove that the ancient Pelasgian 
language was a barbarous language, or distinct from 
the Hellenic. He at the same time states expressly 
that he has no positive knowledge what language 
the ancient Pelasgians spoke — one proof, among 
others, that no memorials nor means of distinct 
information concerning that people could have been 
open to him. 

* That Kriston is the proper reading in Herodotus there seems every 
reason to believe — not Kroton, as Dionys. Hal. represents it f Ant. Rom. 
i. 26)- — in spite of the authority of Niebuhr in favour of the latter. 

® Thucyd. iv. 109. Compare the new Fragmenta of Strabo, lib. vii. 
edited from the Vatican MS. by Kramer, and since by Tafel (Tubingen, 
1844), sect. 34. p. 26, — ^Krj<rav de rrjv Xeppoinja-ov ravTfju rap Arfp-vov 
HeXatrywy Tivff, tls Treurc ^trjp^pepoi iroXio’para" KXewyar, 

* AKpo^oaovi, AioP, Qv(r(rop. 
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This is the one single fact, amidst so many con- 
jectures concerning the Pelasgians, which we can 
be said to know upon the testimony of a competent 
and contemporary witness : the few townships- — 
scattered and inconsiderable, but all that Herodotus 
in his day knew as Pelasgian — spoke a barbarous 
> language. And upon such a point he must be re- 
garded as an excellent judge. If then (infers the 
historian) all the early Pelasgians spoke the same 
language as those of Kreston and Plakia, they must 
have changed their language at the time when tliey 
passed into the Hellenic aggregate, or became 
Hellens. Now Herodotus conceives that aggregate 
to have been gradually enlarged to its great actual 
size by incorporating with itself not only the Pelas- 
gians, but several other nations once barbarians^; 
the Hellens having been originally an inconsider- 
able people. Among those other nations once 
barbarian whom Herodotus supposes to have be- 
come hellenised, we may probably number the 
Leleges ; and with respect to them as well as to 
the Pelasgians, we have contemporary testimony 
proving the existence of barbarian Leleges in later 
times. Philippus the Karian historian attested the 
present existence, and believed in the past exist- 
ence, of Leleges in his country as serfs or dependent 
cultivators under the Karians, analogous to the 
Helots in Laconia or the Penestse in Thessaly ^ We 

1 Herod, i. 57. 'rrpo(rK€)((i>f}T)K6To)v atrw aK\(op fOpfojv l^ap^(ip<op 
av)(ya>v, 

^ Athense. vi. p. 2/1. 4 >iXt 7 r 7 ros «V rS TTfpi Kapu>p Kai AeXeyayP ervy- 
ypdfifxaTiy KdTaXe^as tovs AwcfdmpoPKop EtXcarof K(ti tovs 0eTToAiKovs 
iTfVfOTaf, KOI Kapdf (j>rj(rt Tois wf oiKfTais xpr^trairBat TraXflt tc 

KOt vvv, 

2 A 
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may be very sure that there were no Hellens — no 
men speaking the Hellenic tongue — standing in 
Historical such a relation to the Karians. Among those many 
WbSans barbaric-speaking nations w^hom Herodotus believed 
. to have changed their language and passed into 
Hellens, we may therefore fairly consider the 
Leleges to have been included. For next to the 
Pelasgians and Pelasgus, the Leleges and Lelex 
figure most conspicuously in the legendary genea- 
logies ; and both together cover the larger portion 
of the Hellenic soil. 

Statements Confining myself to historical evidence, and 

of good ... j * j 

Tvitnesses believing that no assured results can be derived 
the histori- from the attempt to transform legend into history, 
^^nstnd I accept the statement of Herodotus with confidence 
t^TbTad^^ as to the barbaric language spoken by the Pelas- 
whetheT^ gians of his day, and I believe the same with regard 
they fit the to the historical Leleges — but without presuming 
Pelasgians to determine anything in regard to the legendary 
Pelasgians and Leleges, the supposed ante-Hellenic 
inhabitants of Greece. And I think this course 
more consonant to the laws of historical inquiry 
than that which comes recommended by the high 
authority of Dr. Thirlwall, who softens and ex- 
plains away the statement of Herodotus until it is 
made to mean only that the Pelasgians of Plakia 
and Kr^stdn spoke a very bad Greek. The affir- 
mation of Herodotus is distinct, and twice re- 
peated, that the Pelasgians of these towns and ot 
his ow n time spoke a barbaric language ; and that 
w ord appears to me to admit of but one interpreta- 
tion V To suppose that a man who, like Herodotus, 

^ Ilerod. i. 57- "VipTiva dc yXcocrarap itcrap oi IleXacryotj ovK 
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liad heard almost every variety of Greek, in the 
course of his long travels, as well as Egyptian, 

dTp€K€co9 eiTTai. €1 de cVri T€icpaipop€Voif Xtyeti/ rotcrt viii/ €Tt 

ioiici IleXacyatP, tmv vTrip Tvpoijvwv KpTfarcdya noXiv oiKfovrcoy Kai 

T^v UXaKirjV T€ KoX SicvXaKi;v neXaorywj* oiKKrdyray eu *^\XT}crn6yT(p 

Kai da-a oKXa XlfKacryiKd tovra TroXlcrpara 1*0 ovvopa p^TfliaXe’ el tov-> 
Total del XeyeiVy ^aav ol HfXaayoi f:idpfiapoy yX&aaav Uvres, Ei Totwv 

Kai TTtiv ToiovTO TO HeXaayiKoyf to 'Attikov eBvos, edv JleXaaytKdv apa 
Tp pera^oXf) Tp €s"^XXr)vas #cat rr^v yX^traav perepaSe' Kai yap 6^ ovre 
01 Kpr)arcoviii}TaL ov8dpoi(n rmv vvp a(fiea$ irepioiKeovTOiv fttrl dpdyXma-aoif 
ovT€ ol XlXaKiTjvot' a(j)iai Se, opoyXcjaaot. drjXovai on top 7)pe iKaPro 
yXd>a^<rTjs perai'iaLvopTes es TaCra tu p^tbpia, tovtop exovat 

€P ejyvXaKp. 

In the next chapter Herodotus again calls the Pelasgian nation ^dp- 
(iapov. 

Respecting this language heard by Herodotus at Kr^st6n and Plakia, 
Pr. Thirlwall observes (chap. ii. p. bO j, ** This language Herodotus 
describes as barbarous, and it is on this fact he grounds his general con- 
clusion as to the ancient Pelasgian tongue. But he has not entered 
into any details that might have served to ascertain the manner or de- 
gree in nbich it differed from tlie Greek. Still the expressions he uses 
nould have appeared to imply that it \^as essentially foreign, had he 
not spoken (pute as strongly in anoth(‘r jiassage, nlu re it is impossible 
to aserilic a snnjlar meaning to his noi'ds. When he is emimeratiiig 
the dialects that jiri'vailed among the Ionian (xrceks, he observes that 
the Ionian cities iii Lydia agree ii<it at all in their tongue with those of 
Karia ; and he applies the \er 3 same term to these dialects, nhich he 
hud before nsed in speaking of the remains of the Pelasgian language. 
This jiassage affords a measure by which wc may estimate the force of 
the word barbarian in the former. Nothing more can be safely inferred 
from it, than that tlie Pelasgian language which Ilenxlotus heard on 
the Hellesjxint, and elsewhere, sounded to Inm a strange jargon ; as 
did the dialect of Ejihesus to a Milesian, and as the Bolognese <Ioes to 
a Florentine. This fact leaves its real nature and relation to the (ireck 
quite uncertain; and wc are the less jn^itihed in hinhhng on it, ns the 
Iir^torv of Pelasgian settlement'* is e\tremel\ obscure, ami the traditions 
which Herodotus n'port" on that sulijecT have by no means eipial weight 
with statements made from hi'' personal observation. | Ihirlwall. Hist, 
of Greece, ch. li p. bO, 2nd edit. ) 

In the statement delivered by ileiodotus (to winch Hr. Thirlwall here 
refers) about the language spoken in the Ionic Greek cities, the histo- 
rian had said (i. 142), — VXdiaaav 6c ov t^v ainr^p otroi vevofUKaa’i, aXXa 
Tpdirovs rccrcrcpaj Trapayarytoiv. Mdctus, Myus, and Priene, ev 
Kapip KaToiKtjpTai Kara ravrd biaXeyopevai acfii. Ephesus, Kolophon, 
&c. — m^rnt o» rf}(rt tt pore pop XexBfiayfcri dpoXoyeovin Kara yXSxr-^ 

2 A 2 
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Phoenician, Assyrian, Lydian and other languages, 
did not know how to distinguish bad Hellenic from 
non-Hellenic, is in ray judgement inadmissible; at 

(rav oidey, de oyio^ioyiovai. The Chians and Erjthraeans,-~icaTa 
rwvro biaXeyovrai, 2dfjiioi be cV ecovtwv ^ovvoi. Ovroi 
yX<wo'0'7/ff recrcrepes yiyvovrai. 

The ^Nords yAwtrcrv? x^P^^'^VP (“distinctive mode of speech”) are 
common to both these passages, but their meaning in the one and in 
the other is to be measured by reference to the subject-matter of which 
the author is speaking, as well as to the words which accompany them, 
—especially the word ^ap^apos in the first passage. Nor can I think 
(with Dr. Thirlwall) that the meaning of ^dp^apos is to be determined 
by reference to the other two words : the reverse is in my judgement 
correct. Bdp^apoi is a term definite and unequivocal, but y\w<r<rrfs 
XapaKTrjp varies according to tlie comparison which you happen at the 
moment to be making, and its meaning is here determined by its con- 
junction with ^dpfiapos. 

When Herodotus w as speaking of the tw’elve Ionic cities in Asia, he 
might properly point out the differences of speech among them as so 
many different xapaKTr/pes yXd}(r(rr}s : the limits of difference were fixed 
by the knowledge which his hearers possessed of the persons about 
whom he w as speaking ; the loiiiaus being ail notoriously Ilellens. So 
an author describing Italy might say that Bolognese, Romans, Neapo- 
litans, Genoese, &c. had different ;^apaA:T^pes’ yXdxro-Tis ; it being under- 
stood that the difference was such as might subsist among persons all 
Italians. 

But there is also a ;^apa/cri7p yXiaaoijf of Greek generally (abstraction 
made of its various dialects and diversities) as contrasted with Persian, 
Phoenician, or Latin — and of Italian generally, as contrasted with Ger- 
man or English, It is this comparison which Herodotus is taking 
when he describes the language sjiokeii by the people of Kreston and 
Plakia, and w liich he notes by the word ^dppapou as opposed to ‘EXXj;- 
viKov: it i> with referenee to tliis comparison that ;^apa/cr^p yXdxra-rjs m 
the fifty-seventh chajitcr is to be construed. The word jSdpf^apos is the 
usual and recognised antithesis or "'EWrjvt.Kos. 

It is not the least remarkable part of the statement of Herodotus, 
that the language spoken at Kreston and at Plakia was the same, 
though the places were so far apart from each other. This identity of 
itself shows that he meant to speak of a substantive language, not of ft 
“ strange jargon.” 

I think it therefore certain that Herodotus pronounces the Pelas- 
gians of his day to speak a substantive language different from Greek 
but w hether differing from it in a greater or less degree (e. g* in the de- 
gree of Latin or of Phoenician) we have no means of deciding. 
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any rate the supposition is not to be adopted with- 
out more cogent evidence than any which is here 
found. 

As I do not presume to determine what were Alleged 

1 ante-IIel- 

the antecedent internal elements out of which the leaic coio- 
Hellenic aggregate was formed, so I confess myself Snicla 
equally uninformed with regard to its external con- 
stituents. Kadmus, Danaus, Kekrops — the epo- 
nyms of the Kadineians, of tbeDanaans, and of the i>aWe. 
Attic Kekropia — present themselves to my vision 
as creatures of legend, and in that character I have 
already adverted to them. That there may have 
been very early settlements in continental Greece 
from Phoenicia and Egypt, is nowise impossible ; 
but I see neither positive proof, nor ground for pro- 
bable inference, that there were any such, though 
traces of Phoenician settlements in some of the 
islands may doubtless be pointed out. And if we 
examine the character and aptitudes of Greeks, as 
compared either with Egyptians or Phoenicians, it 
will appear that there is not only no analogy, but an 
obvious and fundamental contrast : the Greek may 
occasionally be found as a borrower from these ul- 
tramarine contemporaries, but he cannot be looked 
upon as their offspring or derivative. Nor can I 
bring myself to accept an hypothesis which implies 
(unless we are to regard the supposed foreign im- 
migrants as very few in number, in which case the 
question loses most of its importance ) that the Hel- 
lenic language — the noblest among the many varie- 
ties of human speech, and possessing within itself 
a pervading symmetry and organisation — is a mere 
confluence of two foreign barbaric languages (Phoe- 
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Most an- 
cient Ilel- 
las—Graecu 


nician and Egyptian) with two or more internal 
barbaric languages — Pelasgian, Lelegian, &c. In 
the mode of investigation pursued by different histo- 
rians into this question of early foreign colonies, 
there is great difference (as in the case of the Pe- 
lasgi) between different authors — from the acqui- 
escent Euemerism of Raoul Rochette to the refined 
distillation of Dr. Thirlwall in the third chapter of 
his History. It will be found that the amount of 
positive knowledge which Dr. Thirlwall guarantees 
to his readers in that chapter is extremely incon- 
siderable ; for though he proceeds upon the gene- 
ral theory (different from that which I hold) that 
historical matter may be distinguished and elicited 
from the legends, yet when the question arises re- 
specting any definite historical result, his canon of 
credibility is too just to permit him to overlook 
the absence of positive evidence, even when all 
intrinsic incredibility is removed. That which I 
note as Terra Incognita, is in his view a land 
which may be known up to a certain point ; but 
the map which he draws of it contains so few 
ascertained places as to differ very little from ab- 
solute vacuity. 

The most ancient district called Hellas is affirmed 
by Aristotle to have been near Dodona and the river 
Achelous — a description which would have been 
unintelligible (since the river does not flow near Do- 
dona), if it had not been qualified by the remark, 
that the river had often in former times changed its 
course. He states moreover that the deluge of Deu- 
kalion took place chiefly in this district, wffiich was 
in those early days inhabited by the Selli, and by 
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the people then called Graeci, but now Hellenes ^ 
The Selli (called by Pindar Helli) are mentioned in 
the Iliad as the ministers of the Dodonaean Zeus — 
men who slept on the ground and never washed 
their feet,” and Hesiod in one of the lost poems (the 
Eoiai) speaks of the fat land and rich pastures of the 
land called Hellopia wherein D6d6na was situated^. 
On what authority Aristotle made his statement, 
we do not know ; but the general feeling of the 
Greeks w^as different, — connecting Deukalion, Hel- 
len, and the Hellenes, primarily and specially with 
the territory called Achaia Phthiotis, between Mount 
Othrys and QEta. Nor can we either affirm or deny 
his assertion that the people in the neighbourhood 
of Dodona were called Graeci before they were called 
Hellenes. There is no ascertained instance of the 
mention of a people called Graeci in any author 
earlier than this Aristotelian treatise ; for the allu- 
sions to Alkman and Sopliokles prove nothing to 
the point^. Nor can we explain how it came to pass 
that the Hellenes were known to the Romans only 
under the name of Gneci or Graii. But the name 


* Aristotel. Meteorol. i. 14. 

^ Ilomer. Iliad, xvi. Hesiod, Tra^in. 14fl. ed, Marktseheffel : 

Sophokl. Trachm. 1174 ; Strabo, vii. p. 

^ Stephan. 11} z. v. rf)aiKus. — VfxiiKa xrapa toj ’AX/f^art nt ro>if KA- 

fir)T€f)(Sy Kai TTCifUi Sor/>oKXft fV eiTTt rtc rj 

^ rfjs fiOdas <XtfTts 

The uord rpaifctf m .Vlkinan. tin* inotliin*' ot the Ib’j- 

lenes,” ina\ ^^cll i>e onl\ a dialectic vfirKt\ to kKci^ 

and for icXfiy. <'>pvL<i, bi.v. ' Vlircii'', U< Ihahi't*, Uorua, •'cct. 11. 

p.JU ; and sect, 31. ]>. iM-', perhaps declined hkc yvvaiKfs. 

The term used by Sophoklcs, if wc nuiy bchi*\e Ibiotuis, was not 
rpatKoffj bntT’aiKo's^ PhotiiiN, p dSif I.") ; Dindorf, Fragment. Soph. 933: 
compare 455} . EnstathiU'^ ( p. S90) seems undecided between the trvo. 
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by which a people is known to foreigners is often 
completely different from its own domestic name, 
and we are not less at a loss to assign the reason, 
how the Rasena of Etruria came to be known to the 
Romans by the name of Tuscans or Etruscans. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MEMBERS OF THE HELLENIC AGGREGATE, SEPARATELY 
TAKEN.— GREEKS NORTH OF PELOPONNESUS. 

Having in the preceding chapter touched upon 
the Greeks in their aggregate capacity, I now 
come to describe separately the portions of which 
this aggregate consisted, as they present themselves 
at the first discernible period of history. 

It has already been mentioned that the twelve 
races or subdivisions, members of what is called the 
Amphiktyonic convocation, were as follows : — 

North of the pass of Thermopylae, — Thessalians, 
Perrhaebians, Magnetes, Achaeans, Melians, ^Eni- 
anes, Dolopes. 

South of the pass of Thermopylae, — Dorians, 
lonians, Boeotians, Lokrians, Phokians. 

Other Hellenic races, not comprised among the 
Amphiktyons, were — 

The iEtolians and Akarnanians, north of the 
Gulf of Corinth. 

The Arcadians, Eleians, Pisatans, and Triphy- 
lians, in the central and western portion of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; I do not here name the Achaeans who 
occupied the southern or Peloponnesian coast of 
the Corinthian gulf, because they may be presumed 
to have been originally of the same race as the 
Phthiot Achaeans, and therefore participant in the 
Amphiktyonic constituency, though their actual 
connection with it may have been disused. 


Amphi- 

ktyonic 

races. 


Non- Am- 
phiktyonic 
races. 
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First period 
of Grecian 
history — 
from 776- 
560 B.c. 


Second 
period — 
from 560- 
300 jB.c. 


The Dryopes, an inconsiderable, but seemingly 
peculiar subdivision, who occupied some scattered 
points on the sea-coast — Herniione on the Argolic 
peninsula; Styrus and Karystus in Euboea; the 
island of Kythnus, &c. 

Though it may be said, in a general way, that 
our historical discernment of the Hellenic aggre- 
gate, apart from the illusions of legend, commences 
with 776 B.C., yet with regard to the larger number 
of its subdivisions just enumerated, we can hardly 
be said to possess any specific facts anterior to the 
invasion of Xerxes in 480 b.c. Until the year 
560 B.C., (the epoch of Croesus in Asia Minor, and 
of Peisistratus at Athens,) the history of the Greeks 
presents hardly anything of a collective character: 
the movements of each portion of the Hellenic 
world begin and end apart from the rest. The 
destruction of Kirrha by the Amphiktyons is the 
first historical incident which brings into play, in 
defence of the Delphian temple, a common Hellenic 
feeling of active obligation. 

But about 5G0b.c., two important changes are 
seen to come into operation which alter the cha- 
racter of Grecian history — extricating it out of its 
former chaos of detail, and centralising its isolated 
phaenomena : — 1, The subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by Lydia and by Persia, followed by their 
struggles for emancipation — wherein the European 
Greeks became implicated, first as accessories, and 
afterwards as principals, 2. The combined action of 
the large mass of Greeks under Sparta, as their most 
powerful state and acknowledged chief, succeeded 
by the rapid and extraordinary growth of Athens, 
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the complete development of Grecian maritime 
power, and the struggle between Athens and Sparta 
for the headship. These two causes, though distinct 
in themselves, must nevertheless be regarded as 
working together to a certain degree — or rather 
the second grew out of the first. For it was the 
Persian invasions of Greece which first gave birth 
to a wide-spread alarm and antipathy among the 
leading Greeks (we must not call it Pan-Hellenic, 
since more than half of the Amphiktyouic consti- 
tuency gave earth and water to Xerxes) against the 
barbarians of the East, and impressed them with 
the necessity of joint active operations under a 
leader. The idea of a leadership or hegemony of 
collective Hellas, as a privilege necessarily vested 
in some one state for common security against the 
barbarians, thus became current — an idea foreign 
to the mind of Solon, or any one of the same age. 
Next came the miraculous development of Athens, 
and the violent contest between her and Sparta 
which should be the leader ; the larger portion 
of Hellas taking side with one or the other, and 
the common quarrel against the Persian being 
for the time put out of sight. Athens is put down, 
Sparta acquires the undisputed hegemony, and 
again the anti-barbaric feeling manifests itself, 
though faintly, in the Asiatic expeditions of Agesi- 
laus. But the Spartans, too incompetent either 
to deserve or maintain this exalted position, are 
overthrowm by the Thebans — themselves not less 
incompetent, with the single exception of Epamei- 
nondas. The death of that single man extinguishes 
the pretensions of Thebes to the hegemony, and 
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Hellas is left, like the deserted Penelop^ in the 
Odyssey, worried by the competition of several 
suitors, none of whom is strong enough to stretch 
the bow on which the prize depends h Such a 
manifestation of force as well as the trampling 
down of the competing suitors, is reserved, not tor 
any legitimate Hellenic arm, but for a semi-hel- 
lenised^ Macedonian, ‘‘ brought up at Pella,” and 
making good his encroachments gradually from 
the north of Olympus. The hegemony of Greece 
thus passes for ever out of Grecian hands ; but 
the conqueror finds his interest in rekindling the 
old sentiment under the influence of which it had 
first sprung up. He binds to him the discordant 
Greeks, by the force of their ancient and common 
antipathy against the Great King, until the desola- 
tion and sacrilege once committed by Xerxes at 
Athens is avenged by annihilation of the Persian 
empire. And this victorious consummation of 
Pan-Hellenic antipathy — the dream of Xenophon^ 
and the Ten Thousand Greeks after the battle of 
Kunaxa — the hope of Jason of Pherae — the exhor- 
tation of Isokrat^s"^ — the project of Philip and the 
achievement of Alexander, — while it manifests the 

^ Xenophon, Hellen. vii, 5, 27 ; Demostlienes, De Coron- c. 7. p- 231. 
— dXXa TLS aKpiTOS Kat napa rovrois Kai napa roti dXXotv '^EXX^(n*^ 
€pis Kai Tapa)(^. 

^ Demosthen. de Coron. c. 21. p. 247- 

® Xenophon, Anabas. hi. 2, 2o~26. 

* Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1, 12 ; Isokrates, Orat. ad Philipp., Orat. 
V. p. 107 . This discourse of Isokrates is composed expressly for the 
purjiose of calling on Philip to put himself at the head of united Greece 
against the Persians : the Oratio iv., called Panegyrica, recommends a 
combination of all Greeks for the same purpose, but under the hege- 
mony of Athens, putting aside all intestine differences : see Orat. iv. 
p. 45-68. 
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irresistible might of Hellenic ideas and organisation 
in the then existing state of the world, is at the same 
time the closing scene of substantive Grecian life. 
The citizen-feelings of Greece become afterwards 
merely secondary forces, subordinate to the prepon- 
derance of Greek mercenaries under Macedonian 
order, and to the rudest of all native Hellens — the 
iEtolian mountaineers. Some few individuals are 
indeed found, even in the third century b.c., worthy 
of the best times of Hellas, and the Achaean confede- 
ration of that century is an honourable attempt to 
contend against irresistible difficulties : but on the 
whole, that free, social, and political march, which 
gives so much interest to the earlier centuries, is 
irrevocably banished from Greece after the genera- 
tion of Alexander the Great. 

The foregoing brief sketch will show that, taking 
the period from Croesus and Peisistratus down to 
the generation of Alexander (560-300 b.c.), the 
phaenomena of Hellas generally, and her relations 
both foreign and inter-political, admit of being 
grouped together in masses, with continued de- 
pendence on one or a few predominant circum- 
stances. They may be said to constitute a sort of 
historical epopee, analogous to that which Hero- 
dotus has constructed out of the wars between 
Greeks and barbarians, from the legends of 16 and 
Europa down to the repulse of Xerxes. But when 
we are called back to the period between 776 and 
560 B.C., the phcenomena brought to our know- 
ledge are scanty in number — exhibiting few com- 
mon feelings or interests, and no tendency towards 
any one assignable purpose. To impart attraction 
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at all 
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to this first period, so obscure and unpromising, we 
shall he compelled to consider it in its relation with 
the second ; partly as a preparation, partly as a 
contrast. 

Of the extra-Peloponnesian Greeks north of 
Attica, during these two centuries, we know abso- 
lutely nothing ; but it will be possible to furnish 
some information respecting the early condition and 
struggles of the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus, 
and respecting the rise of Sparta from the second 
to the first place in the comparative scale of Grecian 
powers. Athens becomes first known to us at the 
legislation of Drako and the attempt of Kyl6n 
(620 B.c.) to make himself despot; and we gather 
some facts concerning the Ionic cities in Euboea 
and Asia Minor during the century of their chief 
prosperity, prior to the reign and conquests of 
Croesus. In this way we shall form to ourselves 
some idea of the growth of Sparta and Athens, — of 
the short-lived and energetic development of the 
Ionic Greeks — and of the slow working "bt those 
causes which tended to bring about increased Hel- 
lenic intercommunication — as contrasted with the 
enlarged range of ambition, the grand Pan-Hellenic 
ideas, the systematised party-antipathies, and the 
intensified action both abroad and at home, which 
grew out of the contest with Persia. 

There are also two or three remarkable mani- 
festations which will require special notice during 
this first period of Grecian history : — 1. The great 
multiplicity of colonies sent forth by individual 
cities, and the rise and progress of these several 
colonies ; 2. The number of despots who arose in 
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the various Grecian cities ; 3. The lyric poetry ; 
4. The rudiments of that which afterwards ripened 
into moral philosophy, as manifested in gnomes or 
aphorisms — or the age of the Seven Wise Men. 

But before I proceed to relate those earliest pro- 
ceedings (unfortunately too few) of the Dorians and 
lonians during the historical period, together with 
the other matters just alluded to, it will be conve- 
nient to go over the names and positions of those 
other Grecian states respecting which we have no 
information during these first two centuries. Some 
idea will thus be formed of the less important 
members of the Hellenic aggregate, previous to the 
time when they will be called into action. We 
begin by the territory north of the pass of Ther- 
mopylte. 

Of the different races who dwelt between this 
celebrated pass and the mouth of ilie river Peneius, 
by far the most powerful and important were the 
Thessalians. Sometimes indeed the whole of this 
area passes under the name of Thessaly — since no- 
minally, though not always really, the power of the 
Thessalians extended over the whole. We know 
that the Trachinian Herakleia, founded by the La- 
cedaemonians in the early years of the Peloponne- 
sian war close at the pass of Thermopylae, was 
planted upon the territory of the Thessalians h 
But there were also within these limits other races, 
inferior and dependent on the Thessalians, yet said 
to be of more ancient date, and certainly not less 
genuine subdivisions of the Hellenic name. The 

^ Thiicyd. iii. 93. Ot Oftro’oXol tV dtrrts r&w Tavrj} 

Kal fVi €Kti^€to flleraklem), &c. 
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Thessalians 
and their 
dependents. 


Perrhaebi^ occupied the northern portion of the ter- 
ritory between the lower course of the river Peneius 
and Mount Olympus. The Magnetes^ dwelt along 
the eastern coast, between Mount Ossa and Pelion 
on one side and the JEgean on the other, compri- 
sing the south-eastern cape and the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of Pagasoe as far as lolkos. The Achseans 
occupied the territory called Phthiotis, extending 
from near Mount Pindus on the west to the Gulf 
of Pagasm on the east^ — along the mountain chain 
of Othrys with its lateral projections northerly 
into the Thessalian plain, and southerly even to 
its junction with CEta. The three tribes of the 
Malians dwelt between Achaea Phthiotis and Ther- 
mopylae, including both Trachin and Herakleia. 
Westward of Achaea Phthiotis, the lofty region 
of Pindus or Tyniphr^stus, with its declivities 
both westward and eastward, was occupied by the 
Dolopes. 

All these five tribes or subdivisions — Perrhae- 
bians, Magnates, Achajans of Phthiotis, Malians, and 
Dolopes, together with certain Epirotic and Mace- 
donian tribes besides, beyond the boundaries of Pin- 
dus and Olympus — were in a state of irregular de- 


* Herodot. vii. 173; Strabo, ix. p. 440-441. Herodotus notices the 
pass over the chain of Olympus or the Cambunian mountains by which 
Xerxes and ]|k army passed out of Macedonia into Perrhsebia : see the 
description of the pass and the neighbouring countrj' in Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. xxviii. vol. iii. p. 338-348; compare Liv>"> 
xlii. 53. 

2 Skylax, Periplus, c. 66; Herodot. vii. 183-188. 

Skylax, Peripl. c. 64 ; Strabo, ix. p. 433-434. Sophoklls included 
the territory of Trachin in the limits of Phthiotis (Strabo, /. c.). He- 
rodotus considers Phthiotis as terminating a little north of the river 
Spercheius ('vii. 198). 
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pendence upon the Thessalians, who occupied the 
central plain or basin drained by the Peneius. That 
river receives the streams from Olympus, from 
Pindus, and from Othrys — flowing through a region 
which was supposed by its inhabitants to have been 
once a lake, until Poseidon cut open the defile of 
Tempe, through which the waters found an efflux. 
In travelling northward from Thermopylae, the 
coniineiicement of this fertile region — the amjdest 
space of land continuously productive which Hellas 
presents — is strikingly marked by the steep rock 
and ancient fortress of Thaumaki^ ; from whence 
the traveller, passing over the mountains of Achaea 
Phthiotis and Othrys, sees before him the plains 
and low declivities which raach northward across 
Thessaly to Olympus. narrow strip of coast- 
in the interior of the Gulf of Paga^ie, between the 
jMagiietes and the Aclueans, and containing the 
towns of Amphanseum and Pagasoe^ — belonged to 

^ See the description of Thauinnki in Liv}, \x\n. ami in Dr. Dol- 
land’s Travels, cb. xvii. vol. ii. p. il- — now Thonioko. 

‘ Skylax, PenpL c. do. llesychius llayafrlrrjs \\rr6X\a>'^\ seems 
to reckon Pajrassc as Aeh«can. 

About the towns in Thessaly and their \arioiis positions, .see ^lan- 
nert. Geograph, der Gr. und Rbmer. Part vii. book hi. cli. S and 9. 

There was an ancient religions ceremony, etlchrated by the l)el- 
phiaii'^ every ninth year ( Ihimu'terisj : a procession nus sent fi-oni 
Delphi to the pass of Tempe, com^istnig of weiLhoni youths nudei’ an 
arclu-tiu'or, who represented the proct'cdiug ascribed In an old h'gcml 
to Apollo; that goil nas }a*hevedto haw gone tinthev to receive expia- 
tion after the slaughter of the serpt iit P\tho: at least fins v.as one 
among several discrepant legends. The ehiei \onth jiluckeYi and 
brought hack a brunch fr(»m the sacred laurel at lempe, as a token that 
he had fulfilled his nii.ssion : he returned by “ the sacred road, and 
broke his fast at a place called near Laiissa. A solemn fes- 

tival, fretpiented by a large concourse of people from the surrounding 
regions, was celebrated on this occasion at Tempe, in lionour of A|>ollo 
Teinpeites CAfnrXovvi Tffnreira in. the ^iJolic dialect of Thessah : see 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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this proper territory of Thessaly, but its great ex- 
pansion was inland : within it were situated the 
cities of Pherae, Pharsalus, Skotussa, Larissa, 
Krannon, Atrax, Pharkadon, Trikka, Metropolis, 
Pelinna, &c. 

The abundance of corn and cattle from the neigh- 
bouring plains sustained in these cities a numerous 
population, and above all a proud and disorderly 
noblesse, whose manners bore much resemblance 
to those of the heroic times. They were violent in 
their behaviour, eager in armed feud, but unaccuS'* 
tomed to political discussion or compromise ; faith- 
less as to obligations, yet at the same time generous 
in their hospitalities, and much given to the enjoy- 
ments ot the table k Breeding the finest horses in 
Greece, they were distinguished for their excellence 
as cavalry ; but their infantry is little noticed, nor 
do the Thessalian cities seem to have possessed 
that congregation of free and tolerably equal citi- 

Inscript, in Boeckh, Cor}>. Ins. No. 17^>7)' The procession was accom- 
panied by a flute -player. 

See Plutarch, Quaest. Gnec. ch. xi, p. 2112 ; De Musica, ch. xiv. 
]). 113b ; ^Elian, A . II, iii, 1 ; Stejihan. Bvz. v. A€i 7 rvias> 

It is important to notice these religious processions as establishing 
inter(*oiirsc and sMujiathies between the distant members of Hellas ^ 
but the iiilVreiices which O. Aliillcr (Dorians, 15. ii. 1. p. 222) would 
huild upon them, as to the original seat of the Dorians and the worship 
of Apollo, are not to be trusted. 

Plato, Krito, C. lo. p. 53. e/cft yap br) TrXeicTTrj dra^la koX aKo\a(ri<i 
(compare the beginning of the Men6n)~a remark the more striking, 
since he had just before described the Boeotian Thebes as a well-regu- 
lated city, though both Dikaearchus and Polybius represent it in their 
times as so much the contraiy*. 

See also Demostheu. Olynth. i. c. 9. p. 16, cont. Aristokrat. c. 29, 
p. 6o7 ; Schol. Eunp, Phceniss. 1466; Theopomp'. Fragment. 54-1 7B, 
Oil. Didot; Aristophanes, Pint. 521. 

riie march of political affairs in Thessaly is understood from Xenoph. 
Jlelleii. vi. 1 : conijiare Anabas. i. 1, 10, and Tliucyd. iv, 7S. 
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zens, each master of his own arms, out of whom 
the ranks of hoplites were constituted — the warlike 
nobles, such as the Aleuadae at Larissa, or the 
Skopadae at Krannon, despising everything but 
equestrian service for themselves, furnished, from 
their extensive herds on the plain, horses for the 
poorer soldiers. These Thessalian cities exhibit 
the extreme of turbulent oligarchy, occasionally 
trampled down by some one man of great vigour, 
but little tempered by that sense of political com- 
munion and reverence for established law, which 
was found among the better cities of Hellas. Both 
in Athens and Sparta, so different in many respects 
from each other, this feeling will be found, if not 
indeed constantly predominant, yet constantly pre- 
sent and operative. Both of them exhibit a contrast 
with Larissa or Pherse not unlike that between Rome 
and Capua — the former, with her endless civil dis- 
putes constitutionally conducted, admitting the joint 
action of parties against a common foe; the latter 
with her abundant soil enriching a luxurious oli- 
garchy, and impelled according to the feuds of her 
great proprietors, the Magii, Blossii, and Jubelliih 

The Thessalians are indeed in their character and 
capacity as much Bpirotic or Macedonian as Hel- 
lenic, forming a sort of link between the two. For 
the Macedonians, though trained in aftertimes upon 
Grecian principles by Vac genius of Philip and 
Alexander, so as to constitatc the celebrated heavy- 
armed phalanx, were originally (even in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war) distinguished chiefly for the exceU 

* See Cicero, Orat. jd Piaon. c. 11 ; De Leg. Agrar. cout. Bullum, 
c. 34-35. 
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lence of their cavalry, like the Thessalians* ; while 
the broad brimmed hat or kausia, and the short 
spreading mantle or chlamys, were common to both. 

We are told that the Thessalians were originally 
immigrants from Thesprotia in Epirus, and con- 
querors of the plain of the Peneius, which (accord- 
ing to Herodotus) was then called ^olis, and which 
they found occupied by the Pelasgi^. It may be 
doubted w^hether the great Thessalian families — 
such as the Aleuadae of Larissa, descendants from 
Herakl^s, and placed by Pindar on the same level 
as the Lacedaemonian kings^ — would have admitted 
this Thesprotian origin ; nor does it coincide with 
the tenor of those legends wdiich make the eponym, 
Thessalus, son of Herakles. Moreover, it is to be 
remarked that the language of the Thessalians was 
Hellenic, a variety of thciEolic dialect'* ; the same 
(so far as we can make out) as that of the people 
whom they must have found settled in the country 
at their first conquest. If then it be true, that at 
some period anterior to the commencement of au- 
thentic history, a body of Thesprotian warriors 
crossed the passes of Pindus, and established them- 
selves as conquerors in 1'hessaly, we must suppose 
them to have been more warlike than numerous, 
and to have gradually dropt their primitive lan- 
guage. 

^ Compare the Thessalian cavahy as described by Polybius, iv. 8, 
with the Macedonian as described by Thucydides, ii. 100. 

' Herodot. vii. 176; Thucyd. i. 12. 

3 Pindar, Pyth. x. init. with the Scholia, and the valuable comment 
of Boeclvh, in reference to the Aleuadae ; Schneider ad Aristot. Polit. v- 
0 , 9 ; and tlie Essay of Buttmann, Von dem Geschlecht der Aleuaden, 
art. xxii. vol. ii. p. 254, of the collection called M)i:hologus.” 

Alircus. Dc Bialcct. .Eolica, c. 1,2. 
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III Other respects, the condition of the population 
of Thessaly, such as we find it during the historical 
period, favours the supposition of an original mix- 
ture of conquerors and conquered : for it seems 
that there was among the Thessalians and their 
dependents a triple gradation, somewhat analogous 
to that of Laconia. First, a class of rich proprie- 
tors distributed throughout the principal cities, pos- 
sessing most of the soil, and constituting separate 
oligarchies loosely hanging together^ Next, the 
subject Achaeans, Magnetes, Perrhaebi, differing 
from the Laconian Perioeki in this point, that they 
retained their ancient tribe-name and separate Am- 
phiktyonic franchise. Thirdly, a class of serfs or 
dependent cultivators, corresponding to the Laco- 
nian Helots, who^ tilling the lands of the wealtliy 
oligarchs, paid over a proportion of its produce, 
furnished the retainers by which these great families 
were surrounded, served as their followers in the 
cavalry, and were in a condition of villenage, — yet 
with the important reserve that they could not be 
sold out of the country^, that they had a permanent 
tenure in the soil, and that they maintained among 
one another the relations of family and village. 
This last-mentioned order of men, in Thessaly 

* Sec Aristut. Poiit. ii. 3; Tlincul. u. 

“ The ^'ords ascribed liy Xcin'iih'ni (llcllcn \i 1, 11- to ,Ta><)ii of 
Plicrjc. a" \M‘I1 a'i t<i Theocritus * vm 3 1), attest tlic mnriher'^ and viirour 
of the The‘!salian Pene-'ta’. and tin* Luvat ot tin- AiiuiadiC and 

Skopadtje. Poth thcM* f.unilieN manured ^'tlchnty from the \erses of 
Simonides : he patronised aujl liis niu^e invoked by both of them ; 
see rEhau, V. II. xii. 1 ; Ovid. lhi«;, ; Quintilian, xi. J, 13, Pindar 
also lioasts of hi-^ friendship nith Thorax the Aleimd tPyth. x. 

The Thessalian au7>pa7roSt(rTaL alluded to in Aristophanes (Pliitus, 
521/ must have sold men out of the country for slaves — either refrac- 
tor} Pcnestac, or Perrhsebian, Magnetic, and Achscan freemen, seized 
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called the Penestae, is assimilated by all ancient 
authors to the Helots of Laconia, and in both cases 
the danger attending such a social arrangement is 
noticed by Plato and Aristotle. For the Helots as 
well as the Penestae had their own common language 
and mutual sympathies, a separate residence, arras, 
and courage ; to a certain extent, also, they pos- 
sessed the means of acquiring property, since we 
are told that some of the Penestae were richer than 
their masters ^ So many means of action, com- 
bined with a degraded social position, gave rise to 
frequent revolt and incessant apprehensions. Asa 
general rule, indeed, the cultivation of the soil by 
slaves or dependents, for the benefit of proprietors 
in the cities, prevailed throughout most parts of 
Greece. The rich men of Thebes, Argos, Athens 
or Elis, must have derived their incomes in the 
same manner ; but it seems that there was often 
in other places a larger intermixture of bought 
foreign slaves, and also that the number, fellow- 
feeling, and courage of the degraded village popu- 
lation was nowhere so great as in Thessaly andLa- 


l)y violence : the Athenian eoniic poet Mnesimachus, in jesting on the 
voracity of the Pharsahans, exclaims, ap. Athena*, x. p. 41S — 

(Ipd TTOV 

oTTT^v KaTfdSlovai TToXiv ' AxciiK^v ; 

Pagasse was celebrated as a place of export for slaves (Hernnppus ap. 
Athense. i. 49). 

Men6n of Pharsalus assisted th.e Athenians against Amjihipolis with 
200, or 300, Penestae on horseback, of his — (UereoTais ISiois) 

Demosthen. TTfpi c. 9. p. 173, cont. Aristokrat. c. 51. p. 687* 

^ Archemachus ap. Athenae. vi. p. 264 ; Plato, Legg. vi. p. 777 5 
Aristot. Poht. ii. 6, 3. vii. 9, 9; Dionys. Halic. A. R. ii. 84. 

Both Plato and iViistotle insist on the extreme danger of having nu- 
merous slaves, feHow-countiy'men and of one language — (opd^vXotf 
np(j(j>(ovoi, Trarpioyrai dXXjjXcoi/). 
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conia. Now the origin of the Penestse in Thessaly 
is ascribed to the conquest of the territory by the 
Thesprotians, as that of the Helots in Laconia is 
traced to the Dorian conquest. The victors in both 
countries are said to have entered into a convention 
with the vanquished population, whereby the latter 
became serfs and tillers of the land for the benefit 
of the former, but were at the same time protected 
in their holdings, constituted subjects of tlie state, 
and secured against being sold away as slaves. 
Even in the Thessalian cities, though inhabited in 
common by Thessalian proprietors and their Pene- 
stae, the quarters assigned to each were to a great 
degree separated : what was called the Free Agora 
could not be trodden by any Penest except when 
specially summoned*. 

Who the people were, whom the conquest of 
Thessaly by the Thesprotians reduced to this pre- 
dial villenage, we find differently stated. Accord- 
ing to Theopornpus, they were Perrluebians and 
Magnetes ; according to others, Pelasgians ; while 
Archemachus alleged them to have been Boeotians 
of the territory of Arn^^ — some emigrating to escape 
the conquerors?, others remaining and accepting the 
condition of serfs. But the conquest, assuming it 

' Aristot. Polit. vii. 11,2. 

“ Theoponipus uinl Arclh niachu^ ap. AtlKMia*. p. 2Bl-jr(() . 
j)aro ThucuL It. 12; Sreph. lav. \ ’'Ap-'r; - ;lu' •)!' tlti> "toiv 

111 Strabo, i\, p. ThL*''valti*.u Artie iieiiip ''CUlul Inmi 

Boeotia. That the or Peu<‘^t re oiNtiiKt from the 

circuuijucent (lepea(leuT^‘-.V(T..eLiii>, Maputo te>. Pen htebiaiia, 
by Anstot. Puht. ii. G, .'h The\ had their e[)(Hi\ »iK)Ub i'ero Peucates, 
whose descent was traced to Thessalus son of ilerakles ; they were thus 
connected with the ra>tlncal father of the nation tSchol. ^imtopli. 
Vesp. I27lj. 


Who the 
Penestac 
were — 
doubtful. 
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as a fact, occurred at far too early a day to allow of 
our making out either the manner in which it came 
to pass or the state of things which preceded it. 
The Pelasgians whom Herodotus saw at Kreston 
are affirmed by him to have been the descendants 
of those who quitted Thessaly to escape^ the in- 
vading Thesprotians ; though others held that the 
Boeotians, driven on this occasion from their habi- 
tations on the Gulf of Pagasae near the Achaeans ot 
Phthiotis, precipitated themselves on Orchomenus 
and Boeotia^ and settled in it, expelling the Minyee 
and the PelasSgians. 

Passing over the legends on this subject, and 
confining ourselves to historical time, we find an 
established quadruple division of Thessaly, said to 
have been introduced in the time of Aleuas, the 
ancestor (real or mythical) of the powerful Aleuadae, 
— Thessaliotis, Pelasgiotis, Histiaeotis, Phthiotis^. 
In Phthiotis were comprehended the Achaeans, 
whose chief towns were Melitaea, Itonus, Thebae 
Phthiotides, Alos, Larissa Kremast^ and Pteleon, 
on or near the western coast of the Gulf of Pagasae. 
Histiaeotis, to the north of the Peneius, comprised 
the Perrha^bians with numerous towns strong in 

^ lleiodot. 1 . ;j 7 • compart vii. 176. 

“ Ileliuinkus, Fragm. lJS, cd. Ditlot ; Ilarpocration, v. T€rpapx^(^ ’ 
quadruple division was older than Ilekatmus ( Steph. Byz. v. Kpavvcov). 

Ilekataeus connected the Perrhadnaiis with the genealogy of ^Eolus 
through Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus : they jiassed as AuiXcls 
( Ilekatteus. Frag. 334, ed- Didot ; Stephan. Byz. v. ^dXavva and rdcvot). 

The territory of the city of Histi^ea (in the north part of the island 
of Euhoea) also called Histiaeotis. The double occurrence of this 
name (no uncommon thing in ancient Greece) seems to have given rise 
to the j^tatemcnt. that the Perrhsebi had subdued the northern parts of 
F.uboea, and carried over the inhabitants of the Eubcean Hisfca cap- 
n\c into the noith'WC^t of Thessaly (Strabo, IX. p. 437, X, p. 446). 
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situation, but of no great size or importance ; they 
occupied the passes of Olympus' and are sometimes 
considered as extending westward across Pindus. 
Pelasgiotis included the Magnates, together with 
that which was called the Pelasgic plain bordering 
on the western side of Pelion and Ossa®. Thessa- 
liotis comprised the central plain of Thessaly and 
the upper course of the river Peneius. This was 
the political classitication of the Thessalian power, 
framed to suit a time when the separate cities were 
maintained in harmonious action by favourable 
circumstances or by some energetic individual 
ascendency ; for their union was in general inter- 
rupted and disorderly, and we find certain cities 
standing aloof while the rest went toward Though 
a certain political junction, and obligations of some 
kind towards a common authority, were recognised 
in theory by all, and a chief or Tagus^^ was nomi- 
nated to enforce obedience, — yet it frequently hap- 
pened that the disputes of the cities among them- 
selves prevented the choice of a Tagus, or drove 
him out of the country, and left the alliance little 
more than nominal. Larissa, Pharsalus^ and Pherae 

^ Pliny, 11. X. IV. 1 ; Strabo, ix. p. 440. 

' Strabo, ix. p. 443. 

Diodor, xviii. 11 ; Thucyd. li. 'J'2. 

* The Inseriptiou No. 1770 in Hoeckb's Coquis Inscript, contains a 

letter of the Roiiian ('oiisul, Titu'< (biinctiu’^; Fluiniiiinns, ;u]drc>.•^ed fo 
the citv of Ku’ctia’ (north of Atrax in Pcrrlialiia'. The letter is ad- 
dressed, l\vp(Ti€ji}v rayoA kai 77 tlio title of Tagi serins thus 

to have been <rnen to the inaiii^trates of separate Thessalian cities. The 
Inscriptions of Tliaumaki t No. 177*>-1774 ! have the title apxnvresj not 
rayot. The title rayoj \va'< peculiar to Thessaly (Pollux, i. 12S). 

* Xenophon, Ilellen. vi, 1, 9; Diodor. xiv. S2 ; Thucyd. i.O. Herod, 
vii. 6 calls the Aleuadse ©ecrcraXi»?? /^acrtX^es. 
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— each with its cluster of dependent towns as ad- 
Disorderly juncts — seem to have been nearly on a par in 
strength, and each torn by intestine faction, so that 
cUies*! supremacy over common depend- 

ents relaxed, but even the means of repelling in- 
vaders greatly enfeebled. The dependence of the 
Perrheebians, Magnetes, Achseans, and Malians, 
might under these circumstances be often loose and 
easy. But the condition of the Penestse — who oc- 
cupied the villages belonging to these great cities, 
in the central plain of Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis, 
and from whom the Aleuadse and Skopadae derived 
their exuberance of landed produce — was noway 
mitigated, if it was not even aggravated, by such 
constant factions. Nor were there wanting cases in 
which the discontent of this subject class was em- 
ployed by members of the native oligarchy^, or 
even by foreign states, for the purpose of bringing 
about political revolutions. 

‘‘ When Thessaly is under her Tagus, all the 
neighbouring people pay tribute to her ; she can 
send into the held GOOO cavalry and 10,000 hop- 
lites or heavy-armed infantry observed Jason, 
despot of Pher^e, to Polydarnas of Pharsalus, in en- 
deavouring to ]n*evail on the latter to second his 
pretensions to that dignity. The impost due from 

^ Xenophon, Memorah. i. 2, 24; Hellenic, ji. 3, 37- The loss of the 
comedy called IloXfts of Eupolis (see Meineke, Fragm. Comicor. Gra*c. 
p. 513) probably prevents us from understanding the sarcasm of Ari- 
stophanes (Vesp. 1263) about the Traftanpea-^cLa of Amynias among the 
Penestaj of Pharsalus ; but the incident there alluded to can have no- 
thing to do uith the proceedings of Kritias, touched upon by Xeno- 
phon. 

" Xenophon, Ilellen. vi. 1, 9-12. 
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the tributaries, seemingly considerable, was then 
realised with arrears, and the duties upon imports at 
the harbours of the Pagaseean gulf, imposed for the 
benefit of the confederacy, were then enforced with 
strictness ; but the observation shows that while 
unanimous Thessaly was very powerful, her periods 
of unanimity were only occasional. Among the 
nations which thus paid tribute to the fulness of 
Thessalian power, we may number not merely the 
Perrhaebi, Magnetes, and Achseans of Phthiotis, 
but also the Malians and Dolopes, and various 
tribes of Epirots extending to the westward of 
Pindus^. We may remark that they were all (except 
the Malians) javelin-men or light-armed troops, 
not serving in rank with the full panoply ; a fact 
which in Greece counts as presumptive evidence of 
a lower civilization ; the Magnetes, too, had a pe- 
culiar close-fitting mode of dress, probably suited 
to movements in a mountainous country‘\ There 
was even a time when the Thessalian power 
threatened to extend southward of Thermopylae, 
subjugating the Phokians, Dorians, and Lokrians. 
So much were the Phokians alarmed at this danger, 
that they had built a wall across the pass of Ther- 
mopylae for the purpose of more easily defending it 

‘ Demo^tben. Olynth. i. c. .‘1 p. lo, ii. c. o. p. 21. The orator bad 
occabioii to deno’^ lec Philip as having got ])os^esMon of th(‘ pubbe au- 
tbority of the Tae'-sahau coiifed-ration, partly In intrigue, partl> by 
force, ami uc thus liear of the XiutVfs and the dyopat nhieh foniied the 
revenue of the (*onfederacy. 

” Xenophon ^^Hellen. vi. 1, 7l numbers the ’MapuKoi among these tri- 
butaries along with the Dolopes : tlie ^laraees are named by Pliny 
(H. N. iv. 3) also along with the Dolopes, but we do not know where 
they dwelt. 

® Xenophon, Hellen. vi. I, 9; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 80. 
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against Thessalian invaders, who are reported to 
have penetrated more than once into the Phokian 
valleys, and to have sustained some severe defeats ^ 
At what precise time these events happened, we 
find no information ; but it must have been con- 
siderably earlier than the invasion of Xerxes, since 
the defensive wall which had been built at Ther- 
mopyJse by the Phokians was found by Leonidas 
in a state of ruin. But the Phokians, though they 
1^0 longer felt the necessity of keeping up this wall, 
had not ceased to fear and hate the Thessalians — 
an antipathy which will be found to manifest itself 
palpably in connection with the Persian invasion. 
On the whole the resistance of the Phokians was 
successful, for the power of the Thessalians never 
reached southward of the pass"^. 

It will be recollected that these different ancient 
races, — Perrhaebi, Magnates, Achaeans, Malians, 
Dolopes, — though tributaries of the Thessalians, 
still retained their Amphiktyonic franchise, and 
were considered as legitimate Hellenes : all except 
the Malians are indeed mentioned in the Iliad. 
We shall rarely have occasion to speak much of 
them in the course of this history : they are found 
sidiug with Xerxes (chiefly by constraint) in his 
attack of Greece, and almost indifferent in the 
struggle between Sparta and Athens. That the 
Achseans of Phthiotis are a portion of the same 
race as the Achaeans of Peloponnesus it seems rea- 
sonable to believe, though we trace no historical 

^ Herodot. vii. 176; viii. 27-28, 

- The story of invading Thessalians at Keressiis near Leuktrtt in 
Boeotia (Pausan. ix. l.‘E 1) is not at all probable. 
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evidence to authenticate it. Achaea Phthiotis is 
the seat of Hellen, the patriarch of the entire race, 
— of the primitive Hellas, by some treated as a 
town, by others as a district of some breadth, — 
and of the great national hero Achilles. Its con- 
nection with the Peloponnesian Acheeans is not 
unlike that of Doris with the Peloponnesian Do- 
rians \ We have also to notice another ethnical 
kindred, the date and circumstances of which are 
given tc^ us only in a mythical form, but which 
seems nevertheless to be in itself a reality, — that 
of the Magnates on Pelion and Ossa, with the two 
divisions of Asiatic Magnetes, or Magnesia on 
Mount Sipylus and Magnesia on the river Maean- 
der. It is said that these two Asiatic homonymous 
towns were founded by migrations of the Thessa- 
lian JMagnetes, a body of whom became consecrated 
to the Delphian god, and chose a new abode under 
his directions. According to one story, these emi- 
grants were warriors returning from the siege of 
Troy ; according to another, they sought fresh 
seats to escape from the Thesprotian conquerors 
of Thessaly. There was a third story, according 
to which the Thessalian Magnates themselv’es were 
represented as colonists^ from Delphi. Though we 
can elicit no distinct matter of fact from these 
le2:ends, we may nevertheless admit the connection 
of race between the Thessalian and the Asiatic 

* One atoYv wus, tluit tlie^c Acha‘aii« of Phthia nent into Pelopon- 
nesus TNitli Pelops, and settled in Laeonia (Strabo, viii. p. 3(>5). 

* Aristoteles ap. Atbenje. iv. p. IT*); Coiion, Namat. 2V ; Strabo, 
xiv. p. G47. 

Hoeck (Kreta, b. iii. voL ii. p. 409) attempts (unsuccessfully, in ray 
judgement) to reduce these stories into the form of substantial history. 




Asiatic 

Magnetes. 
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Magnates as well as the reverential dependence of 
both, manifested in this supposed filiation, on the 
temple of Delphi. Of the Magnates in Krete, no- 
ticed by Plato as long extinct in his time, we can- 
not absolutely verify even the existence. 

Of the Malians, Thucydides notices three tribes 
{yev})) as existing in his time — the Paralii, the 
Hier^s (Priests), and the Trachinii, or men of 
Trachin^ : it is possible that the second of the two 
may have been possessors of the sacred spot on 
which the Arnphiktyonic meetings were held. The 
prevalence of the hoplites or heavy-armed infantry 
among the Malians, indicates that we are stepping 
from Thessalian to more southerly Hellenic habits : 
the Malians recognised every man as a qualified 
citizen who either had served, or was serving, in 
the ranks with his full panoply^. Yet the panoply 

^ Thucyd. iii. 92. The distinction made by Skylax (c. 61) and Dio- 
dorus (xviii. ll) between Mt/XuIs and MaXtfls — the latter adjoining: the 
former on the north — appears inadmissible, though Letronne still de- 
fends it (Periple de Marcicn dTIeraclee, &c., Paris, 1839, p. 212). 

Instead of XlaXiet?, we ought to read Aa/xtels, as O. Muller observes 
(Dorians, i. 6. p. 481. 

It IS rcinarkalde that the inijiortant Town of T amia (the modern 
Zcituiu not noticed either ))y Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xenophon; 
Sk\ lax i> the hrst \\ ho mentions it. Tiie routi^ of Xerxes towards Thcr- 
mopyUe lay along the roast from Alos. 

The Lainieis (assuming that to be the correct reading) occupied the 
northern coast of the Alaliae Gulf, from the north liank of the Sper- 
cheius to the town of Echinus ; in which position Dr. Cramer places 
the MrjKieis IlapdXtot^ — an error, I think (Geography of Greece, vol. i. 
p. 436). 

It is not improbable that Lamia first acquired importance during the 
course of those events towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the Lacedaemonians, in defence of Herakleia, attacked the Achaeaus of 
Phtliiotis, and even expelled the CEtaeans for a time from their seats 
(see Thucyd. viii. 3 ; Diodor. xiv. 38). 

“ Aristot. Polit. iv. 10. 10. 
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was probably not perfectly suitable to the moun- 
tainous regions by which they were surrounded ; 
for at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the 
aggressive mountaineers of the neighbouring region 
of CEta had so harassed and overwhelmed them in 
war, that they were forced to throw themselves on 
the protection of Sparta, and the establishment of 
the Spartan colony of Herakleia near Trachin was 
the result of their urgent application. Of these 
mountaineers, described under the general name 
of CEtaeans, the principal were the ^nianes (or 
Enienes, as they are termed in the Homeric Cata- 
logue as well as by Herodotus), — an ancient Hel- 
lenic ‘ Amphiktyonic race, who are said to have 
passed through several successive migrations in 
Thessaly and Epirus, but who in the historical 
times had their settlement and their chief townHy- 
pata in the upper valley of the Spercheius, on the 
northern declivity of Mount CEta. But other tribes 
were probably also included in the name, such as 
those ^tolian tribes, the Bomians and Kallians, 
whose high and cold abodes approached near to 
the Maliac Gulf. It is in this sense that we are to 
understand the name, as comprehending all the 
predatory tribes along this extensive mountain 
range, when we are told of the damage done by the 
CEteans both to the Malians on the east, and to 
the Dorians on the south : but there are some cases 
in which the name (Eta^ans seems to designate ex- 
pressly the ^niaues, especially when they are men« 
tioned as exercising the Amphiktyonic franchise^. 


The (Etaei. 

—The 

iEuiaaes. 


* Plutarch, Qusestion. Graec. p. 294 , 

^ Tlmcyd. iii. ^2-9/ ; viii. 3. Xenoph. Hellen. i. 2, 18; in another 
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The fine soil, abundant moisture, and genial ex- 
posure of the southerly declivities of Othrys^ — espe- 
cially the valley of the Spercheius, through which 
river all these waters pass away, and which annually 
gives forth afertilisinginundation — presentainarked 
contrast with the barren, craggy, and naked masses 
of Mount CEta, which forms one side of the pass 
of Therniopylee. Southward of the pass, the Lo- 
krians, Phokians, and Dorians occupied the moun- 
tains and passes between Thessaly and Boeotia. The 
coast opposite to the western side of Euboea, from 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae as far as the 
Boeotian frontier at Anthedon, was possessed by the 
Lokrians, whose northern frontier town, Alp^ni, 
was conterminous with the Malians. There was, 
however, one narrow strip of Piiokis — the town of 
Daphnus, where the Phokians also touched the 
Euboean sea — which broke this continuity and di- 
vided the Lokrians into two sections, — Lokrians 
of Mount Knemis, or Epiknemidian Lokrians, and 
Lokrians ot Opus, or Opuntian Lokrians. The 
mountain called Knemis, running southward par- 
allel to the coast Irom the end of CEta, divided the 
former section from the inland Phokians and the 
upper valley ot the Kephisus : farther southward, 
joining continuously with Mount Ptoon by means 

passage Xenophon expressly distinguishes the CEtoei and the .Enianes 
(Hellen. hi. 5, 6). Diodor, xiv. 38. .Eschines, De Eais. Lejr. c. 44. 
p. 290. - ^ 

About the fertility as well as the beauty of this valley, see Dr. Hol- 
land s Travels, ch, xvii. vol. ii. p. 108, and Forchhammer (Hellenika, 
Griechenland, im Neuen das Alte, Berlin, 1837). I do not concur with 
the latter in his attempts to resolve the mythes of Herakles, Achilles, 
and others, into physical phscnomena; but his descriptions of local 
scenery and attributes are most vivid and masterly. 
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of an interv^ening mountain which is now called 
Chlomo, it separated the Lokrians of Opus from the 
territories of Orchomenus, Thebes, and Anth4d6n, 
the north-eastern portions of Boeotia. Besides 
these two sections of the Lokrian name, there was 
also a third, completely separate, and said to ha\re 
been colonised out from Opus, — the Lokrians sur- 
named Ozolae, — who dwelt apart on the western side 
of Phokis, along the northern coast of the Corin- 
thian Gulf. They reached from Amphissa — w^hich 
overhung the plain of Krissa, and stood within 
seven miles of Delphi — to Naupaktus, near the 
narrow entrance of the Gulf ; which latter town 
was taken from these Lokrians by the Athenians a 
little before the Peloponnesian war. Opus prided 
itself on being the mother-city of the Lokrian name, 
and the legends of Deukalion and Pyrrha found a 
home there as well as in Phthiotis. Alpeni, Nikaea, 
Thronium, and Skarpheia, were towns, ancient but 
unimportant, of the Epikneniidian Lokrians; but 
the whole length of this Lokrian coast is celebrated 
for its beauty and fertility, both by ancient and 
modern observers ^ 

* Strabo, ix. p. 425 ; Forchhamtner, Helienika, p, 11-12. Kynus is 
sometimes spoken of as the harbour of Opus, but it was a city of itself 
as old as the Homeric Catalogue, and of some moment in the later wars 
of Greece, when military position came to be more valued than legendary 
celebrity (Livy, xxviii. 6 ; Paiisan. x, 1,1; Skylax, c. ()l-~fi2) ; the latter 
counts Thronium and Kiiemis or Knemides as being Pliokiaii, not Lo- 
krian ; which they were for a short time during the ]>^o^pe^ty of the 
Phokians at the beginning of the Sacred War, though not permanently 
(iEschiu. Fals. Legat. c. 42. p. 4(1). This scitcs as one presumption 
about the age of the Periplus of Skylax (see the notes of Klausen ad 
Skyl. p, 269). These Lokrian towns lay along the important road 
from Therraopyl® to Elateia and Boeotia (Pausan. viL 15, 2; Livy, 
xxxiii. 3). 

VOL. II. 2 c 
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The Phokians were bounded on the north by the 
little territories called Doris and Dryopis, which 
separated them from the Malians, — on the north- 
east, east, and south-west by the different branches 
of Lokrians, — and on the south east by the Boeo- 
tians. .They touched the Euboean sea (as has been 
mentioned) at Daphnus, the point where it ap- 
proaches nearest to their chief town Elateia ; their 
territory also comprised most part of the lofty and 
bleak range of Parnassus as far as its southerly ter- 
mination, where a lower portion of it, called Kir- 
phis, projects into the Corinthian Gulf, between 
the two bays of Antikyra and Krissa ; the latter, 
with its once fertile plain, lay immediately under 
the sacred rock of the Delphian Apollo. Both 
Delphi and Krissa originally belonged to the Pho- 
kian race, but the sanctity of the temple, together 
with Lacedaemonian aid, enabled the Delphians to 
set up for themselves, disavowing their connection 
with the Phokian brotherhood. Territorially speak- 
ing, the most valuable part of Phokis^ consisted in 
the valley of the river Kephisus, which takes its rise 
from Parnassus not far from the Phokian town of 
Lilaea, passes between CEta and Knemis on one side 
and Parnassus on the other, and enters Boeotia near 
Chaeroneia, discharging itself into thS lake KopaYs. 
It was on the projecting mountain ledges and rocks 
on each side of this river that the numerous little 
Phokian towns were situated. Twenty-two of them 
were destroyed and broken up into villages by the 
Amphiktyonic order after the second Sacred War ; 
Abae (one of the few, if not the only one, that was 
’ Pausan. x. 33, 4. 
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spared) being protected by the sanctity of its temple 
and oracle. Of these cities the most important was 
Elateia, situated on the left bank of the Kephisus, 
and on the road from Lokris into Phokis, in the 
natural march of an army from Thermopylae into 
Boeotia. The Phokian towns’ were embodied in an 
ancient confederacy, which held its periodical meet- 
ings at a temple between Daulis and Delphi. 

The little territory called Doris and Dryopis 
occupied the southern declivity of Mount CEta, 
dividing Phokis on the north and north-west from 
the ^tolians, ^nianes, and Malians. That which 
was called Doris in the historical times, and which 
reached, in the time of Herodotus, nearly as far 
eastward as the Maliac Gulf, is said to have formed 
a part of what had been once called Dr37opis ; a 
territory which had comprised the summit of (Eta 
as far as the Spercheius northward, and which had 
been inhabited by an old Hellenic tribe called Dry- 
opes. The Dorians acquired their settlement in 
Dryopis by gift from H6rakl^s, who, along with the 
Malians (so ran the legend), had expelled the Dry- 
opes, and compelled them to find for themselves 
new seats at Hermion^ and Asin^, in the Argolic 

i Pausan. x. 5, 1 ; Demosth. Fals. Leg. c. 22-28 ; Diodor. xvi. 60, 
ivith the note of Wessclmg. 

The tenth book of Pausanias, though the larger half of it is devoted 
to Delphi, tells ns all that we know respecting the less important towns 
of Phokis. Compare al>o Dr. Cramer's Geography of Greece, vol. ii. 
sect. 10; and Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. L’L 

Two funeral monuments of the Phokian hero Sehedius (who com- 
mands the Phokian troops before Troy and is slain in the Iliad) marked 
the two extremities of Phokis, — one at Daplmus on the Euboean sea, 
the other at Antikyra on the Corinthian Giilf (Strabo, ix. p. 425; 
Pausan. x. 36, 4). 


Doris— 

Dryopis- 


2 c 2 
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peninsula of Peloponnesus — at Styra and Karystus 
in Euboea — and in the island of Kythnus' ; it is only 
in these five last-mentioned places that history re- 
cognizes them. The territory of Doris was distri- 
buted into four little townships — Pindus or Aky- 
phas, Boeon, Kytinion, and Erineon — each of which 
seems to have occupied a separate valley belonging 
to one of the feeders of the river Kephisus — the 
only narrow spaces of cultivated ground which this 
“ small and sad” region presented®. In itself this 
tetrapolis is so insignificant, that we shall rarely 
find occasion to mention it : but it acquired a 
factitious consequence by being regarded as the 
metropolis of the great Dorian cities in Pelopon- 
nesus, and receiving on that ground special pro- 
tection from Sparta. I do not here touch upon 
that string of ante-historical migrations — stated by 
Herodotus and illustrated by the ingenuity as well 
as decorated by the fancy of O. Muller — through 
which the Dorians are affiliated with the patri- 
arch of the Hellenic race — moving originally out 
of Phthidtis to Histi8e6tis, then to Pindus, and 
lastly to Doris. The residence of Dorians in 
Doris is a fact which meets us at the commence- 
ment of history, like that of the Phokians and Lo- 
krians in their respective territories. 

We next pass to the .^Etolians, whose extreme 
tribes covered the bleak heights of CEta and Korax, 

* Herodot. viii. 31, 43, 46 ; Diodor. iv. 57 j Aristot. ap. Strabo, viii. 
p. 373. 

O. Muller (History of the Dorians, book i. ch. ii.) has given all that 
can be known about Doris and Dryopis, together with some matters 
which appear to me very inadequately authenticated. 

’ ixiKpa'i Ka\ \vnp6x<i>pot, Strabo, ix. p. 427. 
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reaching almost within sight of the Maliac Gulf, 
where they bordered on the Dorians and Malians — 
while their central and western tribes stretched 
along the frontier of the Ozolian Lokrians to the 
dat plain, abundant in marsh and lake, near the 
mouth of the Eu^nus. In the time of Herodotus 
and Thucydides, they do not seem to have extended 
so far westward as the Acheldus ; but in later times 
this latter river, throughout the greater part of its 
lower course, divided them from the Akarnanians^ : 
on the north they touched upon the Dolopians and 
upon a parallel of latitude nearly as far north as 
Ambrakia. There were three great divisions of the 
^tolian name — the Apod6ti, Ophioneis, and Eury- 
tanes — each of which was subdivided into several 
different village tribes. The northern and eastern 
portion of the territory ^ consisted of very high 
mountain ranges, and even in the southern portion, 
the mountains Arakynthus, Kurion, Chalkis, Ta- 
phiassus, are found at no great distance from the 
sea ; while the chief towns in iEtolia — Kalydon, 
Pleuron, Chalkis, — seem to have been situated east- 
ward of the Eu^nus, between the last-mentioned 
mountains and the sea®. The first two towas have 

* Herod, vii. 126; Thucyd. ii. 102. 

* See the difficult journey of Fiedler from Wrachori northward by 
Karpenitz, and then across the north-western portion of the mountains 
of the ancient Eurj-tanes (the southern continuation of Mount Tym- 
phrestus and CEta), into the upper valley of the Spercheius (Fiedler’s 
Reise in Griechenland, vol. i. p. 177-1^^1)? a part of the longer journey 
from Missolonghi to Zeitun. 

Skylax (c. 35) reckons .Etolia as extending inland as far as the 
boundaries of the JEnianes on the Spercheius — which is quite correct — 
Etolia Epiktetus — Oira/ae, Strabo, x. p. 450. 

^ Strabo, x. p. 459-460. There is however great uncertainty about 
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been greatly ennobled in legend, but are little named 
in history; while, on the contrary, Thermus, the 
chief town of the historical ^tolians, and the place 
where the aggregate meeting and festival of the 
jSJtolian name, for the choice of a Pan-^tolic gene- 
ral, was convoked, is not noticed by any one earlier 
than Ephorus \ It was partly legendary renown, 
partly ethnical kindred (publicly acknowledged on 
both sides) with the Eleians in Peloponnesus, which 
authenticated the title of the -^tolians to rank as 
Hellens. But the great mass of the Apodoti, Eu- 
rytanes, and Ophioneis, in the inland mountains, 
w^ere so rude in their manners and so unintelligible^ 
in their speech (which, however, was not barbaric, 
but very bad Hellenic), that this title might well 
seem disputable — in point of fact it was disputed 
in later times, when the iEtolian power and depre- 
dations had become obnoxious nearly to all Greece. 
And it is probably to this difference of manners 
between the ^tolians on the sea-coast and those 
in the interior, that we are to trace a geographical 

the position of these ancient towns ; compare Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. 
ch. xi. p. 233-255, and Brand stater, Geschichte des ..Etolischen Landes, 
p. 121-1;M. 

^ Ephorus, Fragm. 29, Marx. ap. Straho, p. d(i3. The situation of 
Thermus, “ the acropolis as it were of all yEtolia,” and placed on a 
spot almost unapproachable by an army, is to a certain extent, though 
not wholly, capable of being determined by the description which Poly- 
bius gives of the rapid march of Philip and the Macedonian army to 
surprise it. The maps, both of Kruse and Kiepert, place it too much 
on the north of the lake Trichdnis : the map of Fiedler notes it more 
correctly to the east of that lake (Polyb. v. ; compare Brandstater, 
Geschichte des .^tol. Landes, p. 133). 

' Thucyd. iii. IC^. — dyi^oxrrdrarot di yXaxradv flcn, Kal d)fj.6<f>ayot 
i>s y^eyovTai. It seems that Thucydides had not himself seen or 
conversed with them, but he does not call them ^ap^apoi. 
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division mentioned by Strabo, into Ancient jEtolia, 
and JEtolia Epikt^tus (or acquired). When or by 
whom this division was introduced, we do not 
know. It cannot be founded upon any conquest, 
for the inland iEtolians were the most unconquer- 
able of mankind : and the affirmation which Epho- 
rus applied to the whole iEtolian race — that it had 
never been reduced to subjection by any one — is 
most of all beyond dispute concerning the inland 
portion of itk 

Adjoining the -Etolians were the Akarnanians, 
the westernmost of extra-Peloponnesian Greeks. 
They extended to the Ionian Sea, and seem, in the 
time of Thucydides, to have occupied both banks 
of the river Achelous in the lower part of its course 
— -though the left bank appears afterwards as be- 
longing to the ^tolians, so that the river came to 
constitute the boundary, often disputed and decided 
by arms, between them. The principal Akarnanian 
towns. Stratus and CEniadse, were both on the right 
bank ; the latter on the marshy and overflowed land 
near its mouth. Near the Akarnanians, towards 
the Gulf of Ambrakia, were found barbarian or 
non-Hellenic nations — the Agraeans and the Amphi- 
lochians : in the midst of the latter, on the shores 
of the Ambrakian Gulf, the Greek colony called 
Argos Amphilochicum was established. 

Of the five Hellenic subdivisions now enume- 
rated — Lokrians, Phokians, Dorians (of Doris), 
^tolians, and Akarnanians (of whom Lokrians, 

* Ephorus, Fragment. ed. Marx. ; Skymn. Chius, v. 471 ; Strabo, 
X. p. 450. 


The Akftr- 
nanians. 
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^tolians, 
and Akar* 
nanians^ 
were the 
rudest of 
all Greeks. 


Phokians and ^tolians are comprised in the Ho- 
meric catalogue) — we have to say the same as of 
those north of Thermopylae : there is no informa- 
tion respecting them from the commencement of 
the historical period down to the Persian war. Even 
that important event brings into action only the 
Lokrians of the Euboean Sea, the Phokians, and the 
Dorians : we have to wait until near the Pelopon- 
nesian war before we require information respecting 
the Ozolian Lokrians, the ^Etolians, and the Akar- 
nanians. These last three were unquestionably the 
most backward members of the Hellenic aggregate. 
Though not absolutely without a central town, they 
lived dispersed in villages, retiring, when attacked, 
to inaccessible heights, perpetually armed and in 
readiness for aggression and plunder wherever 
they found an opportunity*. Very different was 
the condition of the Lokrians opposite Euboea, the 
Phokians, and the Dorians. These were all orderly 
tow'n communities, small indeed and poor, but not 
less well-administered than the average of Grecian 
townships, and perhaps exempt from those indivi- 
dual violences which so frequently troubled the 
Boeotian Thebes or the great cities of Thessaly. 
Timseus affirmed (contrary, as it seems, to the sup- 
position of Aristotle) that in early times there were 
no slaves either among the Lokrians or Phokians, 
and that the work required to be done for proprie- 


Tliufyd, i. iii. 94. Anstotle, however, included in his hu^ 
collection of HoXireiai, nn AKCLpyaptov Uo\tTcl(i ns well ns nn AiTutKtdv 
noKirtia (Aristotelis Rerum Publienrum Reliquiae, ed. Neumnnn, p. 102; 
Strabo, vii. p. 321). 
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tors was performed by poor freemen^ ; a habit which 
is alleged to have been continued until the tempo- 
rary prosperity of the second Sacred War, when 
the plunder of the Delphian temple so greatly en- 
riched the Phokian leaders. But this statement is 
too briefly given, and too imperfectly authenticated, 
to justify any inferences. 

We find in the poet Alkman (about 610 b.c.) the 
Erysichsean or Kalydonian shepherd named as a 
type* of rude rusticity — the antithesis of Sardis, 
where the poet was born^. And among the suitors 
who are represented as coming forward to claim the 
daughter of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes in marriage, 
there appears both the Thessalian Diaktorid^s from 
Krannon, a member of the Skopad family — and 
the iEtolian Mal^s, brother of that Titormus who 
in muscular strength surpassed all his contemporary 
Greeks, and who had seceded from mankind into 
the inmost recesses of iEtolia : this ^Etolian seems 
to be set forth as a sort of antithesis to the delicate 
Smindyrid^s of Sybaris, the most luxurious of man- 
kind. Herodotus introduces these characters into 
his dramatic picture of this memorable wedding^. 

Between Phokis and Lokris on one side, and The Boeo- 
Attica (from which it is divided by the mountains 
Kithaeron and Parn^s) on the other, we find the 
important territory called Boeotia, with its ten or 
twelve autonomous cities, forming a sort of con- 

^ Txmaeus, Fragni. xvii. ed. Goller ; Polyh. xii. 6^7 ; Athenaeus, vi. 
p. 264. 

^ This brief fragment of the napBcvfla of Alkman is preserved by 
Stephan. Byz. and alluded to by Strabo, x. p. see 

Welcker, .;Ukra. Fragm. xi. and Bergk, Aik. Fr. xii. 

^ Hermlot. vi. 127. 
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federacy under the presidency of Thebes, the most 
powerful among them. Even of this territory, 
destined during the second period of this history to 
play a part so conspicuous and elFective, we know 
nothing during the first two centuries after 776 b.c. 
We first acquire some insight into it on occasion of 
the disputes between Thebes and Plataea about the 
year 520 b.c. Orchomenus, on the north-west of 
the lake Kopais, forms throughout the historical 
times one of the cities of the Boeotian league, 
seemingly the second after Thebes. But I have 
already stated that the Orchomenian legends, the 
Catalogue and other allusions in Homer, and the 
traces of past power and importance yet visible in 
the historical age, attest the early political existence 
of Orchomenus and its neighbourhood apart from 
Bceotia^ The Amphiktyony in which Orchomenus 
participated the holy island of Kalauria near the 
Argolic peninsula, seems to show that it must once 
have possessed a naval force and commerce, and 

* See an admirable topographical description of the north part of 
Boeotia^ — the lake Kopais and its environs, in Forchhammer’s Hellenika, 
p. 159-181), with an explanatory map. The two long and laborious 
tunnels constructed by the old Orchomenian s for the drainage of the 
lake, as an aid to the insuificiency of the natural Katabothra, are there 
very clearly laid down : one goes to the sea, the other into the neigh- 
bouring lake Hylika, uhieh is surrounded by high rocky banks andean 
take more water without overflowing. The lake Kopais is an enclosed 
basin, receiving all the water from Doris and Phokis through the 
K^phisus. A copy of Forchhammer’s map will be found at the end of 
the present volume. 

Forchhammer thinks that it was nothing but the similarity of the 
name Itonea (derived from irca, a willow^tree) which gave rise to the 
tale of an immigration of people from the Thessalian to the Boeotian 
Itone (p. 148). 

The Homeric Catalogue presents Kopae, on the north of the lake, as 
Boeotian, but not Orchomenus nor Aspledon (Iliad, ii. 502). 
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that its territory must have touched the sea at 
Halae and the lower town of Larymna, near the 
southern frontier of Lokris ; this sea is separated 
by a very narrow space from the range of mountains 
which join Kn6mis and Ptoon, and which enclose 
on the east both the basin of Orchomenus, Aspl6d6n 
and Kopse, and the lake K6pais. The migration 
of the Boeotians out of Thessaly into Boeotia 
(which is represented as a consequence of the con- 
quest of the former country by the Thesprotians) 
is commonly assigned as the compulsory force which 
Boeotised Orchomenus. By whatever cause or at 
whatever time (whether before or after 776 b.c.) 
the transition may have been etFected, we find 
Orchomenus completely Boeotian throughout the 
known historical age — yet still retaming its local 
Minyeian legends, and subject to the jealous rivalry* 
of Thebes, as being the second city in the Boeotian 
league. The direct road from the passes of Phokis 
southward into Boeotia went through Chaeroneia, 
leaving Lebadeia on the right and Orchomenus on 
the left hand, and passed the south-western edge 
of the lake K6paYs near the towns of Koroneia, 
Alalkomenae, and Haliartus — all situated on the 
mountain Tilphossion, an outlying ridge connected 
with Helicon by the intervention of Mount Leibe- 
thrius. The Tilphossaeon was an important military 
post commanding that narrow pass between the 
mountain and the lake which lay in the great road 
from Phokis to Thebes ^ The territory of this latter 

^ See O. Muller, Ordiomenos. cap. xx, p. 418 seq. 

” See Deinosthen. l)e Fats. Legat. c. 43-45. Another portion of 
this narrow road is probably meant by the pass of Koroneia— rd ntpl 
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city occupied the greater part of central Boeotia 
south of the lake K6pais ; it comprehended Akrae- 
phia and Mount Ptoon, and probably touched the 
Euboean Sea at the village of Salganeus south of 
Anth^don. South-west of Thebes, occupying the 
southern descent of lofty Helicon towards the in- 
most corner of the Corinthian Gulf, and bordering 
on the south-eastern extremity of Phokis with the 
Phokian town of Bulis, stood the city of Thespiae. 
Southward of the Asopus, between that river and 
Mount Kithaeron, were Plataea and Tanagra : in the 
south-eastern corner of Boeotia stood Oropus, the 
frequent subject of contention between Thebes and 
Athens ; and in the road between the Euboean 
Chalkis and Thebes, the town of Mykalessus, 

From our ^rst view of historical Boeotia down- 
ward, there appears a confederation which embraces 
the whole territory : and during the Peloponnesian 
war the Thebans invoke “ the ancient constitutional 
maxims of the Boeotians” as a justification of ex- 
treme rigour, as well as of treacherous breach of 
the peace, against the recusant Plataeans.\ Of this 
confederation the greater cities were primary mem- 
bers, while the lesser were attached to one or other 
of them in a kind of dependent union. Neither 
the names nor the number of these primary mem- 
bers can be certainly known : there seem grounds 
for including Thebes, Orchomenus, Lebadeia, Ko- 

Kopufpetap frrfpa (Diodor. xv. 52; Xenoph. Hellen. iv. 3, 15)— which 
Epameinondas occupied to prevent the invasion of Kleombrotus &oxn 
Phokis, 

* Thucyd. ii. 2 — Kara ra irarpia t&v ndvrayp Botaravi compare the 
speech of the Thebans to the Lacedaemonians after the capture of 
Plataea, iii. 51. 65, 66. 
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roneia, Haliartus, Kopae, Anth^don, Tanagra, 
Thespiae, and Plataea before its secession^ Akrae- 
phia with the neighbouring Mount Ptoon and its 
oracle, Skolus, Glisas and other places, were de~ 
pendencies of Thebes ; Chaeroneia, Aspl^don, Hol- 
m6nes and Hy^ttus, of Orchouienus ; Siphae, 
Leuktra, Ker^ssus and Thisb^, of Thespiae^ Cer^ 
tain generals or magistrates called Bceotarchs were 
chosen annually to manage the common affairs of 
the confederation. At the time of the battle of De- 
lium in the Peloponnesian war, they were eleven in 
number, two of them from Thebes ; but whether 
this number was always maintained, or in what 
proportions the choice was made by the different 
cities, we find no distinct information. There were 
likewise during the Peloponnesian war four different 
senates, with whom the Bceotarchs consulted on 
matters of importance ; a curious arrangement, of 
which we have no explanation. Lastly, there was 
the general concilium and religious festival — the 
Pamboeotia — held periodically at Koroneia. Such 
were the forms, as far as w^e can make them out, 
of the Boeotian confederacy ; each of the separate 
cities possessing its own senate and constitution, 
and having its political consciousness as an auto- 
nomous unit, yet with a certain habitual deference 
to the federal obligations. Substantially, the affairs 
of the confederation will be found in the hands of 

1 Tlmcyd. iv. 91 ; C. F. Hermann, Griecbische Staats Alterthiimer, 
sect. 1/9; Herodot. v. 79; Boeokh, Commentat. atl Inscnptt. Boeotic. 
ap. Corp. Ins. Gr. part v. p. 726. 

* Herodot. viii. 1.35; ix. 15-43. Pausan. ix. 13, 1; ix. 23, 3; 
ix. 24,3; ix. 32, 1-4. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 4, 3-4: compare O. 
Muller, Orchomenos, cap. xx. p. 403, 
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Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban ascend; 
ency, which appears to have been sustained by 
no other feeling except respect for superior force 
and bravery. The discontents of the minor Boeo- 
tian towns, harshly repressed and punished, form 
an uninviting chapter in Grecian history. 

One piece of information we find, respecting 
Thebes singly and apart from the other Boeotian 
towns, anterior to the year 700 b.c. Though brief 
and incompletely recorded, it is yet highly valuable, 
as one of the first incidents of solid and positive 
Grecian history. Diokles the Corinthian stands 
enrolled as Olympic victor in the 13th Olympiad, 
or 728 B.C., at a time when the oligarchy called Bac- 
chiadae possessed the government of Corinth. The 
beauty of his person attracted towards him the at- 
tachment of Philolaus, one of the members of this 
oligarchical body, — a. sentiment which Grecian man- 
ners did not proscribe ; but it also provoked an in- 
cestuous passion on the part of his own mother Hal- 
cyone, from which Diokles shrunk with hatred and 
horror. He abandoned for ever his native city and re- 
tired to Thebes, whither he was followed by Philo- 
laus, and where both of them lived and died. Their 
tombs were yet shown in the time of Aristotle, 
close adjoining to each other, yet with an opposite 
frontage ; that of Philolaus being so placed that the 
inmate could command a view of the lofty peak of 
his native city, while that of Diokles was so disposed 
as to block out all prospect of the hateful spot. That 
which preserves to us the memory of so remarkable 
an incident, is, the esteem entertained for Philolaus 
by the Thebans — a feeling so pronounced, that they 
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invited him to make laws for them. We shall have 
occasion to point out one or two similar cases in 
which Grecian cities invoked the aid of an intelli- 
gent stranger ; and the practice became common, 
among the Italian republics in the middle ages, to 
nominate a person not belonging to their city either 
as Podesta or as arbitrator in civil dissensions. It 
would have been highly interesting to know at 
length what laws Philolaus made for the Thebans ; 
but Aristotle, with his usual conciseness, merely 
alludes to his regulations respecting the adoption 
of children and respecting the multiplication of 
offspring in each separate family. His laws were 
framed with the view to maintain the original 
number of lots of land, without either subdivision 
or consolidation ; but by what means the purpose 
w^as to be fulfilled w'e are not informed h There 
existed a law at Thebes, w^hich perhaps may have 
been part of the scheme of Philolaus, prohibiting 

^ Aristot. Polit. li. 9, 6-7. 'SofioSerTjs S* avroU (to the Thebans) cyr- 
V€To ^iXoXaos Trepi t (VXXoiv riviov koI nepi TTaidoTrouas, ovs KaXovatv 
€K€li^oi vopovs dcTiicovs. Kai TOvT €aTiv 181(05 vjT iKflpov VfvopoOcTrjpevov^ 
oTTtof 6 apiBpos (To>^r}rai rSav KXr^ptov. A peqilexing passage follows 
within three lines of this — ^iXoXaov iSiov tariv fj tmv ov<Ttcov avopid~ 
Xcoa-is — which raises two questions : first, whether Philolaus can really 
be meant in the second passage, which talks of what is l8iop to Philo- 
laiis, while the first passage ha<l already spoken of something IStcds 
pevopoBcnjpepov by the same person. Accordingly Gottling and M. Bar- 
thtdem\ St. Ililaire follo^^ one of the AISS. by writing ^aXeov in place 
of ^iXoXdou. Next, what is the meaning of dpop(iX<ocris'^ (). XI idler 
(Dorians, ch. x. 5. p. 20!)) considers it to mean a “fresh equalisation, 
just as dpabaapds means a fresh division,’’ adopting the translation of 
Victorius and Schldsser. 

The point can hardly be derisively settled ; hut if this translation of 
dpopaXcocris be correct, there is good ground for preferring the word 
4>aX€ov to 4>iXoXdoc ; since the proceeding described would harmonise 
better with the ideas of Pbaleas (Aristot. Pol. ii. 4. 3), 
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exposure of children, and empowering a father 
under the pressure of extreme poverty to bring his 
new-born infant to the magistrates, who sold it for 
a price to any citizen-purchaser, — taking from him 
the obligation to bring it up, but allowing him in 
return to consider the adult as his slave \ From 
these brief allusions, coming to us without accom- 
panying illustration, we can draw no other infer- 
ence, except that the great problem of population 
— the relation between the well-being of the citizens 
and their more or less rapid increase in numbers — 
had engaged the serious attention even of the ear- 
liest Grecian legislators. We may however observe 
that the old Corinthian legislator Pheidon (whose 
precise date cannot be fixed) is stated by Aristotle^ 
to have contemplated much the same object as that 
which is ascribed to Philolaus at Thebes ; an un- 
changeable number both of citizens and of lots of 
land, without any attempt to alter the unequal 
ratio of the lots, one to the other. 

^ JElian, V. H. ii. 1 , 

® Aristot. Polit. ii. 3, 7. This Pheidon seems different from Pheidon 
of Argos, as far as we are enabled to judge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EARLIEST HISTORICAL VIEW OF PELOPONNESUS. 
DORIANS IN ARGOS AND THE NEIGHBOURING CITIES, 

We now pass from the northern members to the 
heart and head of Greece — Peloponnesus and At- 
tica, taking the former first in order, and giving as 
much as can be ascertained respecting its early 
historical phaenomena. 

The traveller who entered Peloponnesus from 
Bceotia during the youthful days of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, found an array of powerful Doric cities 
conterminous to each other, and beginning at the 
Isthmus of Corinth. First came Megara, stretch- 
ing across the isthmus from sea to sea, and occu- 
pying the high and rugged mountain-ridge called 
Geraneia : next Corinth, with its strong and con- 
spicuous acropolis, and its territory including Mount 
Oneion as well as the portion of the isthmus at 
once most level and narrowest, which divided its 
two harbours called Lechaeum and Kenchreae. 
Westward of Corinth, along the Corinthian Gulf, 
stood Sikyon, with a plain of uncommon fertility, 
between the two towns ; southward of Sikyon and 
Corinth were Phlius and Kleonae, both conter- 
minous, as well as Corinth, with Argos and the 
Argolic peninsula. The inmost bend of the Argolic 
Gulf, including a considerable space of flat and 
marshy ground adjoining to the sea, was possessed 
by Argos ; the Argolic peninsula was divided by 
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Argos with the Doric cities of Epidaurus and 
Troezen, and the Dryopian city of Hermion^, the 
latter possessing the south-western corner. Pro- 
ceeding southward along the western coast of the 
gulf, and passing over the little river called Tanos, 
the traveller found himself in thedominion of Sparta, 
which comprised the entire southern region of the 
peninsula from its eastern to its western sea, where 
the river Neda flows into the latter. He first passed 
ffom Argos across the difficult mountain range called 
Parn6n (which bounds to the west the southern 
portion of Argolis), until he found himself in the 
valley of the river CEnus, 'which he followed until 
it joined the Eurotas. In the larger valley of the 
Eurotas, far removed from the sea, and accessible 
only through the most impracticable mountain 
roads, lay the five unwalled, unadorned, adjoining 
villages, which bore collectively the formidable 
name of Sparta. The whole valley of the Eurotas, 
from Skiritis and Beleminatis at the border of Ar- 
cadia, to the Laconian Gulf — expanding in several 
parts into fertile plain, especially near to its mouth, 
where the towns of Gythium and Heloswere found 
— belonged to Sparta ; together wfith the cold and 
high mountain range to the eastward which pro- 
jects into the promontory of Malea — and the still 
loftier chain of Taygetus to the westward, which 
ends in the promontory of Tsenarus. On the other 
side of Taygetus, on the banks of the river Pamisus, 
which there flows into the Messenian Gulf, lay the 
plain of Mess^n^, the richest land in the peninsula. 
This plain had once yielded its ample produce to the 
free Messenian Dorians, resident in the towns of 
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Sten}^klerus and Andania. But in the time of which 
we speak, the name of Messenians was borne only 
by a body of brave but homeless exiles, whose re- 
storation to the land of their forefathers overpassed 
even the exile’s proverbially sanguine hope. Their 
land was confounded with the western portion of 
Laconia, which reached in a south-westerly direction 
down to the extreme point of Cape Akritas, and 
northward as far as the river Neda. 

Throughout his whole journey to the point last- 
mentioned, from the borders of Boeotia and Mega- 
ris, the traveller would only step from one Dorian 
state into another. But on crossing from the south 
to the north bank of the river Neda, at a point near 
to its mouth, he would find himself out of Doric 
land altogether : first in the territory called Tri- 
phylia — next in that of Pisa or the Pisatid — thirdly 
in the more spacious and powerful state called Elis ; 
these three comprising the coast-land of Pelopon- 
nesus from the mouth of the Neda to that of the 
Larissus. The Triphylians, distributed into a num- 
ber of small townships, the largest of which was 
Lepreon — and the Pisatans, equally destitute of any 
centralising city — had both, at the period of which 
we are now speaking, been conquered by their more 
powerful northern neighbours of Elis, who enjoyed 
the advantage of a spacious territory united under 
one government ; the middle portion, called the 
Hollow Elis, being for the most part fertile, though 
the tracts near the sea were more sandy and barren. 
The Eleians were a section of ^Etolian immigrants 
into Peloponnesus, but the Pisatans and Triphylians 
had both been originally independent inhabitants of 
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the peninsula — the latter being affirmed to belong 
to the same race as the Minyse who had occupied 
the ante-Boeotian Orchomenus : both too bore the 
ascendency of Elis with perpetual murmur and oc- 
casional resistance. 

Crossing the river Larissus, and pursuing the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus south of the Co- 
rinthian Gulf, the traveller would pass into Achaia 
— a name which designated the narrow strip of level 
land, and the projecting spurs and declivities, be- 
tween that gulf and the northernmost mountains 
of the peninsula — Skollis, Erymanthus, Aroania, 
Krathis, and the towering eminence called Kyllen^. 
Achaean cities — twelve in number at least, if not 
more — divided this long strip of land amongst 
them, from the mouth of the Larissus and the 
north-western Cape Araxus on one side, to the 
western boundary of the Sikyonian territory on the 
other. According to the accounts of the ancient 
legends and the belief of Herodotus, this territory 
had once been occuftied by Ionian inhabitants, 
whom the Achaeans had expelled. 

In making this journey, the traveller would have 
finished the circuit of Peloponnesus ; but he would 
still have left untrodden the great central region, 
enclosed between the territories just enumerated — 
approaching nearest to the sea on the borders of 
Triphylia, but never touching it anywhere. This 
region was Arcadia, possessed by inhabitants who 
are uniformly represented as all of one race, and all 
aborignal. It was high and bleak, full of wild 
mountain, rock and forest, and abounding, to a de- 
gree unusual ef^en in Greece, with those land-locked 
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basins from whence the water finds only a subter- 
raneous issue. It was distributed among a large 
number of distinct villages and cities. Many of 
the village tribes — the Maenalii, Parrhasii, Azanes, 
&c,, occupying the central and the western regions, 
were numbered among the rudest of the Greeks : 
but along its eastern frontier there were several 
Arcadian cities which ranked deservedly among the 
more civilized Peloponnesians. Tegea, Mantineia, 
Orchomenus, Stymphalus, Pheneus, possessed the 
whole eastern frontier of Arcadia from the borders 
of Laconia to those of Sikyon and Pell^n^ in Achaia : 
Phigaleia at the south-western corner, near the 
borders of Triphylia, and Heraea on the north bank 
of the Alpheius, near the place where that river 
quits Arcadia to enter the Pisatis, were also towns 
deserving of notice. Towards the north of this cold 
and thinly-peopled region, near Pheneos, was situ- 
ated the small town of Nonakris, adjoining to which 
rose the hardly accessible crags where the rivulet of 
Styx‘ flowed down : a point of common feeling for 


* Herodot. vi. 74; Pausan. viii. 18, 2. See the description and print 
of the river Styx and the neighbouring rtwks in Fiedler’s Reise durch 
Griechenland, vol, i. p. 400. 

He describes a scene amidst these rocks, in 1826, when the troops 
of Ibrahim Pasha were in the Morea, which realizes the fearful pictures 
of war after the manner of the ancient Gauls or Thracians. A crowd 
of 5000 Greeks of everj* age and sex had found shelter in a grassy 
and bushy spot embosomed amidst these crags, — few of them armed. 
Tliey were pursueil by 500<) Egy ptians and Arabians : a very small re- 
sistance, in such ground, would have kept the troops at bay, but the 
poor men either could not or would not offer it. They were forced to 
surrender : the youngest and most energetic cast themselves headlong 
from the rocks and perished : 3000 prisoners were wuried away ci^jtive, 
and sold for slaves at Corinth, Patras, and Modon : all those who were 
unfit for sale were massacred on the spot by the Egyptian troops. 
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all Arcadians, from the terrific sanction which this 
water was understood to impart to their oaths. 

The distribution of Peloponnesus here sketched, 
suitable to the Persian invasion and the succeeding 
half century, may also be said (with some allow- 
ances) to be adapted to the whole interval between 
about B.c. 550-370; from the time of the conquest 
of Thyreatis by Sparta to the battle of Leuktra. 
But it is not the earliest distribution which history 
presents to us. Not presuming to criticise the Ho- 
meric map of Peloponnesus, and going back only 
to 776 B.C., we find this material difference — that 
Sparta occupies only a very small fraction of the 
large territory above described as belonging to her. 
Westward of the summit of Mount Taygetus are 
found another section of Dorians, independent of 
Sparta : the Messenian Dorians, whose city is on 
the hill of Stenyklerus, near the south-western 
boundary of Arcadia, and whose possessions cover 
the fertile plain of Mess^n^ along the river Pamisus 
to its mouth in the Messenian Gulf : it is to be 
noted that Mess^ne was then the name of the plain 
generally, and that no town so called existed until 
after the battle of Leuktra. Again, eastward of 
the valley of the Eurotas, the mountainous region 
and the western shores of the ArgoJic Gulf down 
to Cape Malea are also independent of Sparta ; 
belonging to Argos, or rather to Dorian towns in 
union with Argos.. All the great Dorian towns, from 
the borders of the Megarid to the eastern frpntier 
of Arcadia, as above enumerated, appear to have 
existed in 776 b.c. : Achaia was in the same con- 
dition, so far as we are able to judge, as well as 
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Arcadia, except in regard to its southern frontier 
conterminous with Sparta, of which more will 
hereafter be said. In respect to the western por- 
tion of Peloponnesus, Elis (properly so called) ap- 
pears to have embraced the same territory in 776 
B.c. as in 550 b.c. : but the Pisatid had been re- 
cently conquered, and was yet imperfectly subjected 
by the Eleians ; while Triphylia seems to have been 
quite independent of them. Respecting the south- 
western promontory of Peloponnesus down to Cape 
Akritas, we are altogether without information : 
reasons will hereafter be given for believing that it 
did not at that time form part of the territory of 
the Messenian Dorians. 

Of the different races or people whom Herodotus 
knew in Peloponnesus, he believed three to be 
aboriginal — the Arcadians, the Achaeans, and the 
Kynurians. The Achaeans, though belonging in- 
digenously to the peninsula, had yet removed from 
the southern portion of it to the northern, expelling 
the previous Ionian tenants : this is a part of the 
legend respecting the Dorian conquest or Return 
of the Herakleids, and we can neither verify nor 
contradict it. But neither the Arcadians nor the 
Kynurians had ever changed their abodes. Of the 
latter I have not before spoken, because they were 
never (so far as history knows them) an indepen- 
dent population. They occupied the larger portion^ 
of the territory of Argolls, from Orneae, near the 

* This is the only way of reconciling Ileroilottis (viii. 7»3) with Thu- 
cydides (iv. 56, and v. 41). The original extent of the Kynurian territory 
is a point ou which neither of them had any means of very correct 
information ; but there is no occasion to reject the one in favour of the 
other. 
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northern' or Phliasian border, to Thyrea and the 
Thyreatis, on the Laconian border : and though 
belonging originally (as Herodotus imagines rather 
than asserts) to the Ionic race — they had been so 
long subjects of Argos in his time, that almost 
all evidence of their ante-Dorian condition had va- 
nished. 

But the great Dorian states in Peloponnesus — 
the capital powers in the peninsula — were all ori- 
ginally immigrants, according to the belief not only 
of Herodotus, but of all the Grecian world : so also 
were the iEtolians of Elis, the Triphylians, and the 
Dryopes at Hermione and Asine. All these immi- 
grations are so described as to give them a root in 
the Grecian legendary W'orld : the Triphylians are 
traced back to Lemnos, as the oflfspring of the Ar- 
gonautic heroes®, and we are too uninformed about 
them to venture upon any historical guesses. But 
respecting the Dorians, it may perhaps be possible, 
by examining the first historical situation in which 
they are presented to us, to offer some conjectures 
as to the probable circumstances under which they 
arrived. The legendary narrative of it has already 
been given in the first chapter of this volume — that 
great mythical event called the Return of the 
Children of Herakl^s, by which the first establish- 
ment of the Dorians in the promised land of Pelo- 
ponnesus was explained to the full satisfaction of 
Grecian faith. One single armament and expedi- 


* Herod, viii. 73. Oi Be Kvpovpioi, avro^Soves eSvres, BoK(ov(ri fiovuoi 
eLvai eKBeBwptevvrai Be^ vtto re * \pyei<ov ap'^opepoi Ka\ tov )(p6yoVf 

fovres 'Opue^rai xat nepioiKOi. 

‘ Uerodot. iv. 145-146. 
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tion, acting by the special direction of the Delphian 
god, and conducted by three brothers, lineal de- 
scendants of the principal Achaeo-Dorian hero 
through Hyllus (the eponymus of the principal 
tribe) — the nationar heroes of the pre-existing po- 
pulation vanquished and expelled, and the greater 
part of the peninsula both acquired and partitioned 
at a stroke — the circumstances of the partition ad- 
justed to the historical relations of Laconia and 
Messenia — the friendly power of iEtolian Elis, with 
its Olympic games as the bond of union in Pelo- 
ponnesus, attached to this event as an appendage, 
in the person of Oxylus — all these particulars com- 
pose a narrative well-calculated to impress the re- 
trospective imagination of a Greek. They exhibit 
an epical fitness and sufficiency which it would be 
unseasonable to impair by historical criticism. 

The Alexandrine chronology sets down a period 
of 328 years from the Return of the Herakleids to 
the first Olympiad (1104 b.c.-776 b.c.), — a period 
measured by the lists of the kings of Sparta, on 
the trustworthiness of which some remarks have 
already been offered. Of these 328 years, the first 
250, at the least, are altogether barren of facts ; 
and even if we admitted them to be historical, we 
should have nothing to recount except a succession 
of royal names. Being unable either to guarantee 
the entire list, or to discover any valid test for dis- 
criminating the historical and the non-historical 
items, I here enumerate the Lacedaemonian kings 
as they appear in Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. 
There were two joint kings at Sparta, throughout 
nearly all the historical time of independent Greece, 
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deducing their descent from H^raklls through Eu- 
rysthen^s and Prokl^s, the twin sons of Aristod^- 
mus ; the latter being one of those three Herakleid 
brothers to whom the conquest of the peninsula is 
ascribed : — 


Spartan 

kings. 


Line of Eurysthenes. 


Eurj^sthen^s 

, . reigned 42 years. 

Agis 


31 

99 

Echestratus . 

• *9 

35 

99 

Labotas .... 

* 99 

37 

99 

Horyssus. . \ . 

• 99 

29 

99 

Agesilaus . . . 

• 99 

44 

99 

Archelaus . . . 

• 99 

60 

99 

Teleklus .... 

• 99 

40 

99 

Alkamenis . . 

• 99 

10 

328 

99 


Line of Prokles. 


Prokles . , . . . 

. reigned 51 

Sous 

• « — 

Eurypon .... 

* jy 

Prytanis .... 

. „ 49 

Eunomus .... 

. „ 45 

Charilaus ... 

. „ 60 

Nikander .... 

. „ 38 

Theopompus 

„ 10 


Both Theopompus and Alkamen4s reigned con- 
siderably longer, but the chroriologists afBrm that 
the year 776 b.c. (or the first Olympiad) occurred 
in the tentlf year of each of their reigns. It is 
necessary to add, with regard to this list, that there 
are some material discrepancies between different 
authors even as to the names of individual kings, 
and still more as to the duration of their reigns, as 
may be seen both in Mr. Clinton’s chronology and 
in Muller’s Appendix to the History of the Do- 
rians’. The alleged sum total cannot be made to 
agree with the items without great license of con- 


* Herodotus omits Sous between Prokles and Eurypon, and inserts 
Polydektis between Prytanis and Ennomus : moreover the accounts of 
the Lacedaemonians, as he states them, represented Lykurgus the law- 
giver as uncle and guardian of Labotas, of the Enrysthenid h<yuse , — 
while Simonides made him son of Prjiainis, and others made him son 
of Eunomus, of the Proklid line: compare Herod, i. 65; viii. 131. Plu- 
tarch, Lyciirg. c. 2. 

Some excellent remarks on this early senes of Spartan kings will be 
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jecture. O. Miiller observes^ in reference to this 
Alexandrine chronology, ‘‘ that our materials only 
enable us to restore it to its original state, not to 
verify its correctness/’ In point of fact they are 
insufficient even for the former purpose, as the dis- 
sensions among learned critics attest. 

We have a succession of names, still more barren 
of facts, in the case of the Dorian sovereigns of Co- 
rinth. This city had its own line of Herakleids, 
descended from H^rakles, but not through Hyllus. 
Hippotes, the progenitor of the Corinthian Hera- 
kleids, was reported in the legend to have origi- 
nally joined the Dorian invaders of the Pelopon- 
nesus, but to have quitted them in consequence 
of having slain the prophet Karnus®. The three 

found in Mr. G. C. Lewis’s article in the Philological Museum, vol, ii. 
p, 42-48, in a review of Dr. Arnold on the Spartan Constitution. 

Compare also Larcher, Chronologie d’Herodote, eh. 13. p. 484-514. 
He lengthens many of the reigns considerably, in order to suit the 
earlier epoch which he assigns to the capture of Troy and the Return 
of the Herakleids. 

* Histoiy of the Dorians, vol. ii. Append, p. 442. 

^ This story — that the heroic ancestor of the great Corinthian Bac- 
chiadm had slain the holy man Kamus, and had been punished for it 
by long banishment and privation — leads to the conjecture, that the 
Corinthians did not celebrate the festival of the Karneia, common to* 
the Dorians generally. 

Herodotus tells us, with regard to the Ionic cities, that all of them 
celebrated the festival of Apaturia, except Epliesus and Kolophon ; and 
that these two cities did not celebrate it, *• because of a certain reason 
of murder committed,” — ovroi yap povvoi ^iJjifcov ovk ayovatu 'Airarov^ 
pta' Kol o^rot Kara (j)6i/ov riva (rKTj\j/ti/ (Herod, i. 14/ j. 

The murder of Karnus by Hippotes was probably the (f>6vov arKrj^is 
which forbade the Corinthians from celebrating the Karneia i at least 
this supposition gives to the legend a special pertinence which is other- 
wise wanting to it. Respecting the Karneia and Hyacinthia see Schoell 
De Origine Grseci Dramatis, p. 70-78. Tubingen, 1828. 

There were various singular customs connected with the Grecian fes- 
tivals, which it was usual to account for by some legendary tide. Thus 
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brothers, when they became masters of the penin- 
sula, sent for Al^t4s the son of Hippotes, and 
placed him in possession of Corinth, over which 
the chronologists make him begin to reign thirty 
years after the Herakleid conquest. His success- 
ors are thus given : — 


Aletes 


years. 

Ixion 



38 

yy 

Agelas 

„ 

37 

yy 

Prymnis ........ 

• « t * * 

35 

yy 

Bacchis 

„ 

35 

ti 

Agelas 

jj 

30 

it- 

Eudemus 

3y 

25 

it 

Aristomedes 

it 

35 

ii 

Agemdn 

„ 

16 

it 

Alexander 

..... ,, 

25 

a 

Telestes 

if 

12 

ii 

Automenes 

” 

1 

327 

ii 


Such was the celebrity of Bacchis, we are told, 
that those who succeeded him took the name of 
. Bacchiads in place of Aletiads or Herakleids. One 
year after the accession of Automen^s, the family 
of the Bacchiads generally, amounting to 200 
persons, determined to abolish royalty, to con- 
‘stitute themselves a standing oligarchy, and to 
elect out of their own number an annual Prytanis. 

no native of Elis ever entered himself as a competitor, or contended for 
the prize, at the Isthmian games. The legendary reason given for this 
was, that Herakleshad waylaid and slain (at Kieonae) the two Mohonid 
brothers, when they were proceeding to the Isthmian games as The6rs 
or sacred envoys from the Eleian king Augeas. Recess was in vain 
demanded for this outrage, and Mohond, mother of the slain envoys, 
imprecated a curse upon the Eleians generally if they should ever visit 
the Isthmian festival. This legend is the (l>6vov {rKrjyjins, explaining why 
no Eleian runner or wrestler was ever known to contend there (Pausan. 
ii. 15, 1 ; V. 2, 1-4, Ister, Fragment. ed. Didot). 
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Thus commenced the oligarchy of the Bacchiads, 
which lasted for ninety years, until it was sub- 
verted by Kypselus in 657 b.c. * Reckoning the 
thirty years previous to the beginning of the reign 
of Al^t^s, the chronologists thus provide an in- 
terval of 447 years between the Return of the He- 
rakleids and the accession of Kypselus, and 357 
years between the same period and the commence- 
ment of the Bacchiad oligarchy. The Bacchiad 
oligarchy is unquestionably historical ; the con- 
quest of the Herakleids belongs to the legendary 
world ; while the interval between the two is filled 
up, as in so many other cases, by a mere barren 
genealogy. 

When we jump this vacant space, and place our- 
selves at the first opening of history, we find that 
although ultimately Sparta came to hold the first 
place, not only in Peloponnesus, but in all Hellas, 
this was not the case at the earliest moment of 
which we have historical cognizance. Argos, and Argos and 
the neighbouring towns connected with her by a bounng 
bond of semi-religious, semi-political union, — Si- greater 
kyon, Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troez^n, — were at 
first of greater power and consideration than Sparta ; * 
a fact which the legend of the Herakleids seems to 
recognise by making T^menus the eldest brother 
of the three. And Herodotus assures us that at 
one time all the eastern coast of Peloponnesus 
down to Cape Malea, including the island of Cy-. 
th^ra, all which came afterwards to constitute a 

* Diodor. Fragm. lib. vii. p. 14, with the note of Wesseling. Strabo 
(viii. p. 378) states the Bacchiad oligarchy to have lasted nearly 200 
years. 
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material part of Laconia, had belonged to Argos*. 
Down to the time of the first Messenian war, the 
comparative importance of the Dorian establish- 
ments in Peloponnesus appears to have been in 
the order in which the legend placed them, — Argos 
firsts, Sparta second, Mess^ne third. It will be 
seen hereafter that the Argeians never lost the re- 
collection of this early pre-eminence, from which 
the growth of Sparta had extruded them ; and the 
liberties of entire Hellas were more than once in 
danger from their disastrous jealousy of a more 
fortunate competitor. 

At a short distance of about three miles from 
Argos, and at the exact point where that city ap- 
proaches nearest to the sea^, was situated the iso- 
lated hillock called Temenion, noticed both by 
Strabo and Pausanias. It was a small village de- 
riving both its name and its celebrity from the 
chapel and tomb of the hero T^menus, who was 
there worshiped by the Dorians ; and the state- 
ment which Pausanias heard was, that T^menus 

^ Herodot. i. 82. The historian adds, besides G}i:hera, koX at XotTral 
Tutv in)(T<av. What other islands are meant I do not distinctly under- 
stand. 

® So Plato fLegg. iii. p. 692), whose mind is full of the old mythe 
and the tripartite distribution of Peloponnesus among the Herakleids, 
— j} 8 av, 7rp(oTivov(Ta ev rois rove rots’ Trepi rfju ^Lavop^v, ^ irtpl 

rb^'Apyos, &c. 

® Pausan. ii. 38, 1 ; Strabo, ^dii. p. 368. Professor Ross observes 
respecting the line of coast near Argos, “ The sea-side is thoroughly 
flat and for the most part marshy ; only at the single point where 
Argos comes n^rest to the coast — betv/een the mouth, now choked 
by sand, of the united Inachus and Charadrus, and the eiflux of the 
Crasinus, oveigrown with weeds and bulrushes, — stands tm eminence 
of some elevation and composed of firmer earth, upon which the 
ancient Temenion was placed.’’ (Reisen im Peloponnes, vol. i. sect, 5. 
p. 149, Berlin, 1841.) 
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with his invading Dorians had seized and fortified 
the spot, and employed it as an armed post to 
make war upon Tisamenus and the Achaeans. What 
renders this report deserving of the greater atten- 
tion, is, that the same thing is affirmed with regard 
to the eminence called Solygeius near Corinth : 
this too was believed to be the place which the 
Dorian assailants had occupied and fortified against 
the pre-existing Corinthians in the city. Situated 
close upon the Saronic Gulf, it was the spot which 
invaders landing from that gulf would naturally 
seize upon, and wffiich Nikias with his powerful 
Athenian fleet did actually seize and occupy against 
Corinth in the Peloponnesian warh In early days 
the only w’^ay of overpow^ering the inhabitants of a 
fortified town, generally also planted in a position 
itself very defensible, w^as — that the invaders, en- 
trenching themselves in the neighbourhood, ha-^ 
rassed the inhabitants and ruined their produce 
until they brought them to terms. Even during 
the Peloponnesian war, when the art of besieging 
had made some progress, we read of several in- 
stances in which this mode of aggressive warfare 
was adopted with efficient results ^ We may 
readily believe that the Dorians obtained admit- 
tance both into Argos and Corinth in this manner. 
And it is remarkable that, except Sikyon (which 
is affirmed to have been surprised by night), these 
were the only towns in the Argolic region which 
are said to have resisted them ; the story being, 
that Phlius, Epidaurus, and Troez^n had admitted 

’ Thucyd. iv. 42. 

• Thucyd. i. 122; iii. 85; vii. 18-27; riu. «-40. 
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the Dorian intruders without opposition, although 
a certain portion of the previous inhabitants se- 
ceded. We shall hereafter see that the non-Dorian 
population of Sikyon and Corinth still remained 
considerable. 

The separate statements which we thus find, and 
the position of the Temenion and the Solygeius, lead 
to two conjectures — first, that the acquisitions of 
the Dorians in Peloponnesus were also isolated and 
gradual, not at all conformable to the rapid strides 
: of the old Herakleid legend ; next, that the Dorian 
; invaders of Argos and Corinth made their attack 
from the Argolic and the Saronic Gulfs — by sea 
and not by land. It is indeed difficult to see how 
they can have got to the Temenion in any other 
way than by sea; and a glance at the map will 
show that the eminence Solygeius presents itself ^ 
with reference to Corinth, as the nearest and most 
convenient holding-ground for a maritime invader, 
conformably to the scheme of operations laid by 
Nikias. To illustrate the supposition of a Dorian 
attack by sea on Corinth, we may refer to a story 
quoted from Aristotle (which we find embodied in 
the explanation of an old adage) representing Hip- 
pot^s the father of Al^t^s as having crossed the 
Maliac Gulf® (the sea immediately bordering on 
the ancient Maleans, Dryopians, and Dorians) in 
ships for the purpose of colonising. And if it be 
safe to trust the mention of Dorians in the Odyssey, 
as a part of the population of the island of Krete, 

* Thucyd. W. 42 . 

’ Aristot. ap. ProT. Vatican, iv. 4, Uf,\tcuc6v nXo',ov—aiao Prov. Sui- 
das, X. 2. 
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we there have an example of Dorian settlements 
which must have been effected by sea, and that too 
at a very early period, ‘‘We must suppose (ob- 
serves O. Muller S in reference to these Kretan 
Dorians) that the Dorians, pressed by; want or 
restless from inactivity, constructed piratical canoes, 
manned these frail and narrow barks with soldiers 
who themselves worked at the oar, and thus being 
changed from mountaineers into seamen — the Nor- 
mans of Greece^ — ^set sail for the distant island of 
Kr^te/’ In the same manner we may conceive the 
expeditions of the Dorians against Argos and Co- 
rinth to have been effected ; and whatever difficul- 
ties may attach to this hypothesis, certain it is that 
the difficulties of a long land march, along such a 
territory as Greece, are still more serious. 

The supposition of Dorian emigrations by sea, 
from the Maliac Gulf to the north-eastern promon- 
tory of Peloponnesus, is farther borne out by the 
analogy of the Dryopes or Dryopians. During the 
historical times, this people occupied several de- 
tached settlements in various parts of Greece, all 
maritime and some insular : — they were found at 
Hermion^, Asin^, and Ei6n, in the Argolic penin- 

’ Hist, of Dorians, ch. i. 9. Ambon positively affirms that the 
Dorians came from Histiaeotis to Krete; but his affirmation does not 
seem to me to constitute any additional evidence of the fact : it is a 
conjecture adajitcd to the passage m the Odyssey (xix. 174t, as the 
mention of Achaeans and Pelasgians evidently shows. 

Aristotle (ap. Strab. viii. p. 37-0 appears to have believed that the 
Herakleids returned to Argos out of the Attic Tetrapolis (where, ac- 
cording to the Athenian legend, they had obtained shelter when perse- 
cuted by Eurystheus), accom|)anying a body of lonians who then 
settled at Epidaurtis. He cannot therefore have eonaected the Doriiui 
occupation of Argos with the expedition from Naitpaktus. 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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sula (very near to the important Dorian towns con- 
stituting the Amphiktyony of Argos 0 — at Styra 
and Karystus in the island of Euboea — in the island 
of Kythnus, and even at Cyprus. These dispersed 
colonies can only have been planted by expeditions 
over the sea. Now we are told that the original 
Dryopis, the native country of this people, compre- 
hended both the territory near the river Spercheius, 
and north of CEta, afterwards occupied by the Ma- 
lians, as well as the neighbouring district south of 
CEta, which was afterwards called Doris. From 
hence the Dryopians were expelled — according to 
one story, by the Dorians — according to another, 
by Herakl^s and the Malians : however this may 
be, it was from the Maliac Gulf that they started 
on shipboard in quest of new homes, which some 
of them found on the headlands of the Argolic pe- 
ninsula®, And it was from this very country, ac- 
cording to Herodotus^, that the Dorians also set 
forth, in order to reach Peloponnesus, Nor does it 
seem unreasonable to imagine, that the same means 
of conveyance, which bore the Dryopians from the 
Maliac Gulf to Hermion^ and Asine, also carried 
the Dorians from the same place to the Teraenion 
and the hill Solygeius. 

The legend represents Sikydn, Epidaurus, Troe- 
z6n, Phlius, and Kleonae, as all occupied by Do- 

* Herod, viii. 43-46 ; Diodor, iv. 37 ; Pausan. i\. 34, 6. 

® Strabo, viii. p. 373; ix. p. 434. Herodot. viii. 43. Plierekyd^s, 
Fr. 23 and 38, ed. Didot. Steph. Byz, v. ApwoTp?. Apollodor. ii. 7> 7« 
Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 1213. 

3 Herodot. i. 56. — ^B€vr€» Is r^v ApvoTrida fierc^^, kqi €K 

r^s Apvoirldos ovras €s n(\o7r6innje^ov iXOop, Aapuc6v to the 

same purpose, viii. 31-43. 
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rian colonists from Argos, under the different sons 
of Temenus : the first three are on the sea, and fit 
places for the occupation of maritime invaders. 
Argos and the Dorian towns in and near the Ar- 
golic peninsula are to be regarded as a cluster of 
settlements by themselves, completely distinct from 
Sparta and the Messenian Stenykl^rus, which ap- 
pear to have been formed under totally different 
conditions. First, both of them are very far in- 
land — Stenyklerus not easy, Sparta very difficult 
of access from the sea; next, we know that the| 
conquests of Sparta were gradually made down ! 
the valley of the Eurotas seaward. Both these ' 
acquisitions present the appearance of having been 
made from the land-side, and perhaps in the direc- 
tion which the Herakleid legend describes — by 
warriors entering Peloponnesus across the narrow 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, through the aid or 
invitation of those jEtolian settlers who at the same 
time colonised Elis. The early and intimate con- 
nection (on which I shall touch presently) between 
Sparta and the Olympic games as administered by 
the Eleians, as well as the leading part ascribed to 
Lykurgus in the constitution of the solemn Olympic 
truce, tend to strengthen such a persuasion. 

In considering the early affairs of the- Dorians 
in Peloponnesus, we are apt to have our minds 
biassed, first by the Herakleid legend, which im- 
parts to them an impressive, but deceitful, epical 
unity ; next, by the aspect of the later and better- > 
known history, which presents the Spartan power i 
as unquestionably preponderant, and Argos only | 
as second by a long interval. But the first view ^ 

2 £ 2 
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(as I have already remarked) which opens to us 
of real Grecian history, a little before 776 b.c., 
exhibits Argos with its alliance or confederacy of 
neighbouring cities colonised from itself, as the 
great seat of Dorian power in the peninsula, and 
Sparta as an outlying state of inferior consequence. 
The recollection of this state of things lasted after 
it had ceased to be a reality, and kept alive preten- 
sions on the part of Argos to the headship of the 
Greeks as a matter of right, which she became 
quite incapable of sustaining either by adequate 
power or by statesmanlike sagacity. The growth 
of Spartan power was a succession of encroach- 
ments upon Argos h 

How Sparta came constantly to gain upon Argos 
will be matter for future explanation ; at present it 
is sufficient to remark, that the ascendency of Argps 
was derived not exclusively from her own territory! 
but came in part from her position as metropolis 
of an alliance of autonomous neighbouring cities, 
all Dorian and all colonised from herself — and this 
was an element of power essentially fluctuating* 
What Thebes was to the cities of Boeotia, of which 
she either was, or professed to have been, the 
founder^, the same was Argos in reference to 

^ See Herodot. vii. 148. The Argeians say to the Lacedaemomaos, 
in reference to the chief command of the Greeks — Kairoi koto, yt '•'o 
diKOioz^ yivttr&ai tt^v r}y€fioviT}v ecavTcav, &c. Schweighaiiser and otheW 
explain the point by reference to the command of Agamemndn ; hut this 
is at best only a part of the foundation of their claim : they had a more 
recent historical reality to plead also : compare Strabo, \iii. p. 376. 

2 KTtaapTcdv (so runs the accusation of the Theban orators 

against the captive Plataeans, befoife their I/acedaemonian judges, Tb*i“ 
cyd. iii. 61 .) JXXaTatav var^pov tijs SWrjs boiojrtas — ovk Tf^lovv 
wtTTrep €TdxOr} ro ^y€pov€V€(TBat bi T<av 
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Kleonae, Phlius, Siky6n, Epidaurus, Trcezen, and 
-®gina. These towns formed, in mythical language, 
“ the lot of T^menusi/’ — in real matter of fact the 
confederated allies or subordinates of Argos ; the 
first four of them were said to have been dorised by 
the sons or immediate relatives of Tlinenus, and the 
kings of Argos, as acknowledged descendants of the 
latter, claimed and exercised a sort of suzerainete 
over them. Hermione, Asine, and Nauplia seem 
also to have been under the supremacy of Argos, 
though not colonies'^. But this supremacy was not 
claimed directly and nakedly : agreeably to the 
ideas of the time, the ostensible purposes of the Ar- 
geian confederacy or Amphiktyony were religious, 
though its secondary, and not less real etFects, were 
political. The great patron-god of the league was 
Apollo Pythaeus, in whose name the obligations 
incumbent on the members of the league were im- 
posed, While in each of the confederated cities 
there was a temple to this god, his most holy and 

Boia>ra)P TTapa^alvovra to. Trarpta, eVeiSi) 7rpo(Tr]vayKd^ovrOy 7rpo<r€)(ci>prj~ 
(rav Trpos ^Adrjuaiovs koI per’ avTcov irroWd ^pds €^\a7rrov. 

* Respecting Pheid6n, king of Argos, Ephorus said — njp oKtfp 

cipcXa/^e T7)v TTjpfpov Bi€(r7ra(TjjLftfr)p etf TrXetw pep 7 (ap. Strabo, viii. 
p. 358). 

^ The worship of Apollo Pythaeus, adopted from Argos both at Her- 
mione and Asine, shows the connection between them and Ai^s 
(Pausan. ii. 35, 2; ii. 36, 5} : but Pausanias can hardly he justified in 
saying that the Argeians actually dorised Hermione : it was Dryopian 
in the time of Herodohis, and seemingly for a long time afterwards 
(Herodot. vih. 43). The Hennionian Inscription, Xo. 1193, in 
Boeckh’s Collection, recognises their old Dryopian connection with 
Asine in Laconia : that town had once been neighbour of Hermione, 
but was destroyed by the Argeians, and the inhabitants received a new 
home from the Spartans. The dialect of the Hermionians (probahly 
that of the Ihropians generally) was Doric. See Ahrens, De Dialecto 
DoricA, p. 2-*12. 
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central sanctuary was on the Larissa or acropolis 
of Argos. At this central Argeian sanctuary so- 
lemn sacrifices were offered by Epidaurus as well 
as by other members of the confederacy, and as it 
should seem, accompanied by money-payments'^ — 
which the Argeians, as chief administrators on be- 
half of the common god, took upon them to enforce 
against defaulters, and actually tried to enforce 
during the Peloponnesian war against Epidaurus. 
On another occasion, during the 66th Olympiad 
(b.c. 514), they imposed the large fine of 500 
talents upon each of the two states Sikyon and 
,iEgina, for having lent ships to the Spartan king 
Kleomenes wherewith he invaded the Argeian ter- 
ritory. The iEginetans set the claim at defiance, 
but the Sikyonians acknowledged its justice, and 
only demurred to its amount, professing themselves 
ready to pay 100 talents^. There can be no doubt 
that at this later period the ascendency of Argos 
over the members of her primitive confederacy had 
become practically inoperative ; but the tenor of 
the cases mentioned shows that her claims were 
revivals of bygone privileges, which had once been 
effective and valuable. 

How valuable the privileges of Argos were, be- 
fore the great rise of the Spartan power,— how im- 

‘ Tfaucyd. V. 53. KypimraToi tov Upov ^aav oi^Apyetoi. The word 
etowpo^ts, which the historian uses in regard to the claim of Argos 
against Epidaurus, seems to imply a money-payment withheld: com- 
pare the offerings exacted by Athens from Epidaurus (Herod, v. 82). 

The peculiar and intimate connection between the Ai^ians, and 
Apollo with his surname of Pythaeus, was dwelt upon by the Argeian 
poetess Telesilla (Pausan. ii. 36, 2). 

^ Ilerodot. y\. 92. See O. Muller, HistoiT of Ihe Dorians, ch- 
7. 13. 
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portant an ascendency they conferred in the hands 
of an energetic man, and how easily they admitted 
of being used in furtherance of ambitious views, — 
is shown by the remarkable case of Pheidon the 
Temenid. The few facts which we learn respecting 
this prince exhibit to us, for the first time, some- 
thing like a real position of parties in the Pelopon- 
nesus, wherein the actual conflict of living, histo- 
rical men and cities comes out in tolerable di- 
stinctness. 

Pheidon was designated by Ephorus as the tenth, 
and by Theoporapus as the sixth, in lineal descent 
from T^menus. Respecting the date of his exist- 
ence, opinions the most discrepant and irreconcile- 
able have been delivered ; but there seems good 
reason for referring him to the period a little be- 
fore and a little after the 8th Olympiad, — between 
770 B.c. and 730 b.c.*. Of the preceding kings of 

' Ephor. Fragm. 15, cd. Marx ; ap. Strabo, viii. p. 358; Theopompus, 
Fragm. 30, ed. Didot ; ap. Diodor. Fragm. lib. iv. 

The Parian Marble makes Pheidon the eleventh from ll^akles and 
places him b.c. 895 ; Herodotus, on the contrary (in a passage which 
affords considerable grounds for discussion), places him at a period 
which cannot be much higher than (>00 b.c. (vi. 127). Some authors 
sus|)ect the text of Herodotus to be incorrect : at any rate, the real epoch 
of Pheidon is determined by the eighth Olympiad. Several critics 
suppose two Pheidons, each king of Argos — among others, O. Muller 
(Dorians, iii. 6, 10); but there is nothing to countenance this except 
the impossibility of reconciling Herodotus with the other authorities. 
And Weissenbom, in a dissertation of some length, vindicates the emen- 
dation of Pausanias proposed by some former critics,— altenng the 
eighth Olympiad, which now stands m the text of Pausanias, into the 
twenty-eighthj as the date of Pheidon's uMiqiation at the Olympic games. 
Weissenbom endeavours to show that Pheidon cannot have Nourished 
earlier than 060 b.c. ; but his arguments do not appear to me veiy 
forcible, and certainly not sufficient to justify so grave an alteration in 
the number of Pausanias (Beitriige zur Griecbischen Alterthmttsknnde, 
p. 18, Jena 1844). Mr. Chnton (Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. App. 1. p. 249) 
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Argos we hear little : one of them, Eratus, is said 
to have expelled the Dryopian inhabitants of Asinfi 
from their town on the Argolic peninsula, in con- 
sequence of their having cooperated with the 
Spartan king Nikander when he invaded the Ar- 
geian territory, seemingly during the generation 
preceding Pheidon ; there is another, Damokra- 
tidas, whose date cannot be positively determined, 
but he appears rather as subsequent than as ante- 
rior to Pheidon h We are informed however that 
these anterior kings, even beginning with Med6n, 
the grandson of Temenus, had been forced to sub- 
mit to great abridgement of their power and privi- 
leges, and that a form of government substan- 
tially popular, though nominally regal, had been 
established®. Pheidon, breaking through the limits 
imposed, made himself despot of Argos. He then 
re-established the powder of Argos over all the 
cities of her confederacy, which had before been so 
nearly dissolved as to leave all the members prac- 
tically independent®. Next, he is said to have 


places Pheidon between 783 and 744 b.c. : also Boeckh. ad Corp. In- 
script. No. 2374 , p. 335, and iMuller, ^Eginetica, p. 63. 

^ Pausan. ii. 36, 5 ; iv. 35, 2. 

^ Pausan. ii. 19, 1. ’ApyfTot are laTjyopiav Kat to avTOPOfiov dya- 
7rd>VT€s €K TTaXaioTarov^ rd rijs i^ovcrias tSu ^atriKeoav is iKd^KrTOp srporf- 
yayoPf d>s MiyScuw rw Kfitrou koX tols aTToyoPois to ovopa XcKpSfjvai tov 
^a(nX€6)£ popop. This passage has all the air of transferring back to 
the early govemnaent of Argos feelings which were only true of the 
later. It is curious, that in this chapter, though devoted to the Argeian 
regal line and government, Pausanias takes no notice of Pheidon : he 
mentions him only with reference to the disputed Olympic ceremony. 

® Bphorus, ut supra, rhv * Kpy^iop, beKarov opra otto TrjpipoVf 

bvpdp€L be VTrep^e^Xrjpevop tops kut ovtop, dtp' 5^ re XtjiiP 
dveXa^e t^p Trjpepov btecnraapeprfp els 9 rXeio> peprf, &c. What is meant 
by the tot of T6nemis has been already explained 
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acquired dominion over Corinth, and to have en- 
deavoured to assure it by treacherously entrap- 
ping 1000 of her warlike citizfens; but his artifice 
was divulged and frustrated by Abron, one of his 
confidential friends ^ He is farther reported to His claims 
have aimed at extending his sway over the greater jects as re- 
part of Peloponnesus, — laying claim, as the de- 
scendant of H^rakl^s through the eldest son of 
Hyllus, to all the cities which that restless and 
irresistible hero had ever taken 2 . According to 
Grecian ideas, this legendary title was always se- 
riously construed and often admitted as conclusive ; 
though of course, where there were strong oppo- 
sing interests, reasons would be found to elude it. 

Pheidon would have the same ground of right as 
that which, 250 years afterwards, determined the 
Herakleid Dorieus, brother of Kleomenes king of 
Sparta, to acquire for himself the territory near 
Mount Eryx in Sicily, because his progenitor^ H6- 
rakles had conquered it before him. So numerous 
however were the legends respecting the conquests 
of Herakl^s, that the claim of Pheidon must have 
covered the greater part of Peloponnesus, except 
Sparta and the plain of Mess^ne, which were al- 
ready in the hands of Herakleids. 

Nor was the ambition of Pheid6n satisfied even 

* Plutarch, Xarrat. Amator. p. 7/2; Schol. A|M)llon. Rhotl. iv. 1212; 
compare Didymus, ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 27* 

I cannot, however, believe that Pheidon, the ancient Corinthian law- 
giver mentioned by Aristotle, is the same person as Pheidon the king of 
Argos (Polit. h. 6, 4). 

* Ephor. ut supra. Upos rovrois, fniBeaBat Kai rats v<f> *Hpai(A#ovf 

alp€Bfitraii ical rovs aymras tiB€vcu avrop, €KmIpo$ 

ZBr^Kt' TOVT^v fipcti KOI TOP ^OXvpntwcbp, &c. 

* Herod<^. v. 43. 
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with these large pretensions. He farther claimed 
the right of presiding at the celebration of those re- 
ligious games or Agones which had been instituted 
by H^rakles, — and amongst these was numbered the* 
Olympic Agon, then, however, enjoying but a slender 
fraction of the lustre which afterwards came to at- 
tach to it. The presidency of any of the more cele- 
brated festivals current throughout Greece was a 
privilege immensely prized. It was at once digni- 
fied and lucrative, and the course of our history 
will present more than one example in which blood 
was shed to determine what state should enjoy it. 
Pheidon marched to Olmypia, at the epoch of the 
8th recorded Olympiad, or 747 b.c. ; on the occa- 
sion of which event we are made acquainted with 
the real state of parties in the peninsula. 

The plain of Olympia — now ennobled only by 
immortal recollections, but once crowded with all 
the decorations of religion and art, and forming 
for many centuries the brightest centre of attrac- 
tion known in the ancient world — was situated on 
the river Alpheius in the territory called the Pisatid, 
hard by the borders of Arcadia. At what time its 
agonistic festival, recurring every fifth year at the 
first full moon after the summer solstice, first began 
or first acquired its character of special sanctity, we 
have no means of determining. As with so many of 
the native waters of Greece — we follow the stream 
upward to a certain point, but the fountain-head 
and the earlier flow of history is buried under moun- 
tains of unsearchable legend. The first celebration 
of the Olympic contests was ascribed by Grecian le- 
gendary faith to Herakl^s — and the site of the place, 
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in the middle of the Pisatid with its eight small 
townships, is quite sufficient to prove that the in- 
habitants of that little territory were warranted in 
describing themselves as the original administrators 
of the ceremony h But this state of things seems to 
have been altered by the jEtolian settlement in Elis, 
which is represented as having been conducted by 
Oxylus and identified with the Return of the Hera- 
kleids. The iEtolo-Eleians, bordering upon the Pi- 
satid to the north, employed their superior power in 
subduing their weaker neighbours^, who thus lost 
their autonomy and became annexed to the territory 
of Elis. It was the general rule throughout Greece, 
that a victorious state undertook to perform® the 
current services of the conquered people towards 
the gods — such services being conceived as attach- 
ing to the soil : hence the celebration of the Olym- 
pic games became numbered among the incum- 
bencies of Elis, just in the same way as the worship 
of the Eleusinian Dimeter, when Eleusis lost its 
autonomy, was included among the religious obli- 
gations of Athens. The Pisatans however never 
willingly acquiesced in this absorption of what had 
once been their separate privilege ; they long main- 
tained their conviction that the celebration of the 
games was their right, and strove on several occa- 
sions to regain it. Of those occasions the earliest, 
so far as we hear, was connected with the interven- 
tion of Pheidon. It was at their invitation that 
the king of Argos went to Olympia, and celebrated 

* Xenoph. Ilellen. vii. 4, 2S ; Diodor. xv. 7S. 

" Strabo, viii. p. .354. 

* Thiwn^d. iv. .98. 
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the games himself, in conjunction with the Pisa- 
tans, as the lineal successor of H4rakl6s ; while the 
Eleians, being thus forcibly dispossessed, refused to 
include the 8th Olympiad in their register of the 
Conflict be- victoHous runners. But their humiliation did not 

tween 

Pheidfln last long, for the Spartans took their part, and the 
Spartans, Contest ended in the defeat of Pheiddn. In the next 
tL°8th’°''*^ Olympiad, the Eleian management and the regular 
enrolment appear as before, and the Spartans are 
even said to have confirmed Elis in her possession 
both of Pisatis and Triphylia'. 

Pheiddn ^ Unfortunately these scanty particulars are all 
Greek who which we learn respecting the armed conflict at 
money and the 8th Olympiad, in which the religious and the 
a*scaiTof^ political grounds of quarrel are so intimately 
weight. blended — as we shall find to be often the case in 

Grecian history. But there is one act of Pheid6n 
yet more memorable, of which also nothing beyond 
a meagre notice has come down to us. He first 
coined both copper and silver money in ^Egina, 
and first established a scale of weights and mea- 
sures®, which, through his influence, became adopted 
throughout Peloponnesus, and acquired ultimately 
footing both in all the Dorian states, and in Boeotia, 
Thessaly, northern Hellas generally, and Macedd- 
nia — under the name of the .lEginsean scale, There 

arose subsequently another rival scale in Greece, 
called the Euboic, differing considerably from the 
JE^nsean. We do not know at what time it was 

* Pausan. v. 22, 2; Strabo, viii. p. 364-~358; Herodot. vi. 127- The 
name of the victor (Antikl^s the Messenian), however, belonging to the 
8th Olympiad, appears duly in the lists ; it must have been supplied 
afterwards. 

^ Herodot. vi. 12/ ; Ephor. ap. Strab. viii. p. 368-3/6. 
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introduced, but it was employed both at Athens 
and in the Ionic cities generally, as well as in 
Euboea — being modified at Athens, so far as money 
was concerned, by Solon’s debasement of the coin- 
age. 

The copious and valuable information contained 
in M. Boeckh’s recent publication on Metrology 
has thrown new light upon these monetary and 
statical scales ^ He has shown that both the ^gi- 
naean and the Euboic scales — the former standing 
to the latter in the proportion of 6 : 5 — had contem- 
poraneous currency in diflferent parts of the Persian 
empire ; the divisions and denominations of the 
scale being the same in both, 100 drachmae to a 
mina, and 60 minae to a talent. The Babylonian 
talent, mina, and drachma are identical with the 
^ginaean : the word mina is of Asiatic origin ; and 
it has now been rendered highly probable, that the 
scale circulated by Pheidon was borrowed imme- 
diately from the Phoenicians, and by them originally 
from the Babylonians. The Babylonian, Hebraic, 
Phoenician, Egyptian®, and Grecian scales of weight, 


^ Metrologische Untersuchungen iiber Gewichte, Munzfusse, und 
Masse des Alterthums iu ihrem Zusammenhange dargestellt, von Aug. 
Boeckh; Berlin, 1838. 

See chap. 7. 1-3. But I cannot agree with M. Boeckh in thinking 
that Pheidon, in celebrating the Olympic games, deduced from the 
Olympic stadium, and formally adopted, the measure of the foot, or 
that he at all settled measures of length. In general, I do not think 
that M. Boeckh’s conclusions are well made out, in respect to the 
Grecian measures of length and capacity. In an examination of this 
eminently learned treatise (inserted in the Classical Museum, 1844, 
vol. i.) I endeavoured to set forth both the new and interestii^ points 
established by the author, and the various others in which he appeared 
to me to have failed. 

^ I have modified this sentence as it stood in my first editkm. It is 
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(which were subsequently followed wherever coined 
money was introduced) are found to be so nearly 
conformable, as to warrant a belief that they are all 
deduced from one common origin ; and that origin 
the Chaldaean priesthood of Babylon. It is to 
Pheidon, and to his position as chief of the Argeian 
confederacy, that the Greeks owe the first intro- 
duction of the Babylonian scale of weight, and the 
first employment of coined and stamped money. 

If we maturely w^eigh the few, but striking acts 
of Pheidon which have been preserved to us, and 
which there is no reason to discredit, we shall find 
ourselves introduced to an early historical state of 
Peloponnesus very different from that to which 
another century will bring us. That Argos, with 
the federative cities attached to her, was at this 
early time decidedly the commanding power in 
that peninsula, is sufficiently shown by the esta- 
blishment and reception of the Pheidonian weights, 
measures, and monetary system — while the other 
incidents mentioned completely harmonise with the 
same idea. Against the oppressions of Elis, the 
Pisatans invoked Pheidon — partly as exercising a 
primacy in Peloponnesus, just as the inhabitants 
of Lepreum in Triphylia\ three centuries after- 
wards, called in the aid of Sparta for the same ob- 
ject, at a time when Sparta possessed the headship 
— and partly as the lineal representative of H^rakl^s, 
who had founded those games from the manage- 

not corr^ to speak of the Egyptian money scale : the Egyptians had 
no coined money. See a valuable article in review of my History, in 
the Christian Reformer, by Mr. Kemick, who pointed out this inacca- 
racy. 

* Thucyd. v. 3L 
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ment of which they had been unjustly extruded. 
On the other hand, Sparta appears as a second-rate 
power. The .ffiginaean scale of weight and measure 
was adopted there as elsewhere’ — the MessenianDo- 
rians were still equal and independent — and we find 
Sparta interfering to assist Elis by virtue of an obli- 
gation growing (so the legend represents it) out of 
the common ^Etolo-Dorian immigration ; not at all 
from any acknowledged primacy, such as we shall 
see her enjoying hereafter. The first coinage of 
copper and silver money is a capital event in 
Grecian history, and must be held to imply consi- 
derable commerce as well as those extensive views 
which belong only to a conspicuous and leading 
position. The ambition of Pheid6n to resume all 
the acquisitions made by his ancestor Herakl^s, 
suggests the same large estimate of his actual 
power. He is characterised as a despot, and even 
as the most insolent of all despots'^ : how far he 
deserved such a reputation, we have no means of 
judging. We may remark, however, that he lived 
before the age of despots or tyrants, properly so 
called, and before the Herakleid lineage had yet 
lost its primary, half-political, half- religious cha- 
racter. Moreover, the later historians have invested 
his actions with a colour of exorbitant aggres- 
sion, by applying them to a state of things which 

' Plutarch, Apophthegm. Laconic, p. 226; Dikacarchus ap. Athense. 
iv. p. 141. 

The .iEginsean mina, drachma and oholus were the denominatiomi 
employed in stipulations among the Peloponnesian states (Thucyd. v.47). 

* Herodot. vi. 127* ^€id<avos rov 'Apy(i<i>p Tvpdvvov — rov v^plarairof 
fityurra dff d7rdpT<ap, Pausanias ( vi. 22, 2) copies the ex^'essioii. 

Aristotle cites Pheid6n as a person who, being a ^a<rA€i>s, rna^ 
himself a Tvpopvos (Politic, viii. 8, 5). 
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belonged to their time and not to his. Thus 
Ephorus represents him as having deprived the 
Lacedaemonians of the headship of Peloponnesus, 
which they never possessed until long after him — 
and also as setting at nought the sworn inviolability 
of the territory of the Eleians, enjoyed by the latter 
as celebrators of the Olympic games ; whereas the 
Agonothesia, or right of superintendence claimed 
hy Elis, had not at that time acquired the sanction 
of prescription — while the conquest of Pisa by the 
Eleians themselves had proved that this sacred 
function did not protect the territory of a weaker 
people. 

How Pheidhn fell, and how the Argeians lost that 
supremacy which they once evidently possessed, 
we have no positive details to inform us : with re- 
spect to the latter point, however, we can discern 
a sufficient explanation. The Argeians stood pre- 
dominant as an entire and unanimous confederacy, 
which required a vigorous and able hand to render 
its internal organisation effective or its ascendency 
respected without. No such leader afterwards ap- 
peared at Argos, the whole history of which city is 
destitute of eminent individuals ; her line of kings 
continued at least down to the Persian war', but 
seemingly with only titular functions, for the go- 
vernment had long been decidedly popular. The 
statements, which represent the government as po- 
pular anterior to the time of Pheidbn, appear un- 
worthy of trust. That prince is rather to be taken 
as wielding the old, undiminished prerogatives of 
the Herakleid kings, but wielding them with un- 


^ Herodot, vii. 149. 
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usual effect — enforcing relaxed privileges, and ap- 
pealing to the old heroic sentiment in reference to 
Herakl^s, rather than revolutionising the existing 
relations either of Argos or of Peloponnesus. It 
was in fact the great and steady growth of Sparta, 
for three centuries after the Lykurgean institutions, 
which operated as a cause of subversion to the pre- 
vious order of command and obedience in Greece. 

The assertion made by Herodotus — that in earlier 
times the whole eastern coast of Laconia as far as 
Cape Malea, including the island of Kythera and 
several other islands, had belonged to Argos — is 
referred by O. Muller to about the 50th Olym- 
piad, or 580 B.c. Perhaps it had ceased to be true 
at that period ; but that it was true in the age of 
Pheidon, there seem good grounds for believing. 
What is probably meant is, that the Dorian towns 
on this coast, Prasise, Zarex, Epidaurus Limera, 
and Boeae, were once autonomous, and members of 
the Argeian confederacy — a fact highly probable, 
on independent evidence, with respect to Epidaurus 
Limera, inasmuch as that town was a settlement 
from Epidaurus in the Argolic peninsula : and Boeae 
too bad its own oekist and eponynius, the Herakleid 
Boeus*, noway connected with Sparta — ^perhaps 
derived from the same source as the name of the 
town Boeon in Doris. The Argeian confederated 
towns would thus comprehend the whole coast of 
the Argolic and Saronic Gulfs, from Kythera as far 
as .iEgina, besides other islands which we do not 
know ; .^gina had received a colony of Dorians 
from Argos and Epidaurus, upon which latter town 
* Pausan. iii. 22, 9; iii, 23, 4. 
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it continued for some time in a state of depend- 
ence'. It will at once be seen that this extent of 
coast implies a considerable degree of commerce 
and maritime activity. We have besides to con- 
sider the range of Doric colonies in the southern 
islands of the ^Egean and in the south-western 
corner of Asia Minor — Krdte, Kos, Rhodes (with 
its three distinct cities), Halikarnassus, Knidus, 
Myndus, Nisyrus, Sym^, Karpathus, Kalydna, &c. 
Of the Doric establishments here named, several 
are connected (as has been before stated) with the 
great emigration of the T^menid Althsemenfis from 
Argos : but what we particularly observe is, that 
they are often referred as colonies promiscuously to 
Argos, Trcezin, Epidaurus® — more frequently how- 
ever, as it seems, to Argos. All these settlements 
are doubtless older than Pheidbn, and we may con- 
ceive them as proceeding conjointly from the allied 
Dorian towns in the Argolic peninsula, at a time 
when they were more in the habit of united action 
than they afterwards became : a captain of emi- 
grants selected from the line of H6rakl4s and T6- 

* Herodot. v. 83 ; Strabo, viii. p. 375. 

* Rhodes, K6s, Knidus, and Halikarnassus are all treated by Strabo 
(xiv. p. 653) as colonies of Argos : Rhodes is so described by Thucy- 
dides (vii. 57), and K6s by Tacitus (xii. 61). K6s, Kalydna, and Ni- 
syrus are described by Herodotus as colonies of Epidaurus (vii. • 
Halikarnassus passes sometimes for a colony of Troezen, sometimes of 
Trcezen and Argos conjointly : — “ Cum Melas et Areuanius ab Argis et 
Troezene ccdoniam communem eo loco induxerunt, barbaros Caras et 
Lelegea c^ecemnt (Vitruv. ii. 8, 12; Steph. Byz. v. * AXiKappcurtros)*^ 
Compare Strabo, x. p. 479 ; Coium, Narr. 47 ; Diodor. v. 80. 

Raoul Rochctte (Hiatoire des Colonies Grecques, t. iii. ch. 9) and 
O. Muller (History of the Dorians, ch. 6) have collected the facts 
about these Asiatic Doriani; 

The little town of Boese had its counterpart of the same name in 
Kr^te (Stipfc. Byz. v. BoTov). 
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menus was suitable to the feelings of all of them. 
We may thus look back to a period, at the very 
beginning of the Olympiads, when the maritime 
Dorians on the east of Peloponnesus maintained a 
considerable intercourse and commerce not only 
among themselves but also with their settlements 
on the Asiatic coast and islands. That the Argolic 
peninsula formed an early centre for maritime ren- 
dezvous, we may farther infer from the very ancient 
Amphiktyony of the seven cities (Hermion^, Epi- 
daurus, ^gina, Athens, Prasiae, Nauplia, and the 
Minyeian Orchomenus), on the holy island of Ka- 
lauria, off the harbour of TroezSn \ 

The view here given of the early ascendency of 
Argos, as the head of the Peloponnesian Dorians 
and the metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians, enables 
us to understand the capital innovation of Pheidon 
— the first coinage, and the first determinate scale 
of weight and measure known in Greece. Of the 
value of such improvements, in the history of 
Grecian civilization, it is superfluous to speak, 
especially when we recollect that the Hellenic 
states, having no political unity, were only held 
together by the aggregate of spontaneous uniformi- 
ties, in language, religion, sympathies, recreations, 
and general habits. We see both how Pheidon 
came to contract the wish, and how he acquired 
the power, to introduce throughout so much of the 
Grecian world an uniform scale ; we also see that 
the Asiatic Dorians form the link between him and 
Phoenicia, from whence the scale was derived, just 
as the Euboic scale came in all probability, through 
» Strabo, p. 374. 
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the Ionic cities in Asia, from Lydia. It is asserted 
by Ephorus, and admitted even by the ablest mo- 
dern critics,* that Pheid6n first coined money “ in 
.(Egina* ; ” other authors (erroneously believing that 
his scale was the Euboic scale) alleged that his 
coinage had been carried on “ in a place of Ai^os 
called Euboea®.” Now both these statements ap- 
pear highly improbable, and both are traceable to 
the same mistake — of supposing that the title, by 
which the scale had come to be commonly known, 
must necessarily be derived from the place in which 
the coinage had been struck. There is every rea- 
son to conclude, that what Pheidon did was done 
in Argos, and nowhere else : his coinage and scale 
were the earliest known in Greece, and seem to have 
been known by his own name, “ thePheidonian mea- 
sures,” under which designation they were described 
by Aristotle in his account of the constitution of 
Argos^. They probably did not come to bear the 
specific epithet of ^gineean until there was another 
scale in vogue, the Euboic, from which to distin- 
guish them ; and both the epithets were probably 
derived, not from the place where the scale first 
originated, hut from the people whose commercial 
activity tended to make them most generally known 
— in the one case, the .dEginetans ; in the other case, 
the inhabitants of Chalkis and Eretria. I think, 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 376 ; Boeckh, Metrologie, Abschn. 7 , 1 • 
see also the Marmor Parium, Epoch 30. 

* Etymologicon M^n. 'Ev^oikop vofiiafia, 

3 Pollux, Onomastic, x. 170. Etiy S’ &p #cal ^etbcap n 

pop, QTTO TiSi^ ^€iboi>piaip p^Tp&tp ^popaapepop, wrep ip 'Apy^ttdP 
T€ia * ApicTToriXijs \iy€i. 

Also Ephorus ap. Strab. viii. p. 358. ical pirpa i^€vp€ ra 
KoXovpcva Kal (rradpovsy Kai popiapa iC€)(apayp€POP, &C. 
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therefore, that we are to look upon the Pheidonian 
measures as emanating from Argos, and as having 
no greater connection, originally, with ^Egina, than 
with any other city dependent upon Argos. 

There is moreover another point which deserves 
notice. What was known by the name of the 
..iEginsean scale, as contrasted with and standing in 
a definite ratio (6 : 5) witji the Euboic scale, related 
only to weight and money, so far as our knowledge 
extends' : we have no evidence to show that the 
same ratio extended either to measures of length 
or measures of capacity. But there seems ground 
for believing that the Pheidonian regulations, taken 
in their full comprehension, embraced measures of 
capacity as well as weights : Pheidon, at the same 
time when he determined the talent, mina, and 
drachm, seems also to have fixed the dry and liquid 
measures — the medimnus and metretes, with their 
parts and multiples : and there existed^ Pheidonian 
measures of capacity, though not of length, so far 
as we know. The ^iSginsean scale may thus have 
comprised only a portion of what was established 
by Pheidfin, namely that which related to weight 
and money. 

* This differs from Boeckh’s opinion : see the note in page 429. 

* Theophrast. Character, c. 13 ; Pollux, x. 179. 
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CHAPTER V. 

iETOLO-DORIAN IMMIGRATION INTO PELOPONNESUS.— 
ELIS, LACONIA, AND MESSENIA. 

It has already been stated that the territory pro- 
perly called Elis, apart from the enlargement which 
it acquired by conquest, included the westernmost 
land in Peloponnesus, south of Achaia, and west of 
Mount Pholo6 and Olenus in Arcadia — but not ex- 
tending so far southward as the river Alpheius, the 
course of which lay along the southern portion of 
Pisatis and on the borders of Triphylia. This terri- 
tory, which appears in the Odyssey as “ the divine 
Elis, where the Epeians hold sway',” is in the 
historical times occupied by a population of vEtolian 
origin. The connection of race between the histo- 
rical Eleians and the historical ^Etolians was recog- 
nised by both parties, nor is there any ground for 
disputing it®. 

That ./Etolian invaders or immigrants into Elis 
would cross from Naupaktus or some neighbouring 
point in the Corinthian Gulf, is in the natural 
course of things — and such is the course which 
Oxylus, the conductor of the invasion, is repre- 
sented by the Herakleid legend as taking. That 
legend (as has been already recounted) introduces 
Oxylus as the guide of the three Herakleid brothers 
— TImenus, Kresphont^s, and Aristod^mus— and 

* Strabo, x. p. 479. 


* Odvss. XV. 297. 
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as stipulating with them that in the new distribu- 
tion about to take place of Peloponnesus, he shall 
be allowed to possess the Eleian territory, coupled 
with many holy privileges as to the celebration of 
the Olympic games. 

In the preceding chapter, I have endeavoured to 
show that the settlements of the Dorians in and near 
the Argolic peninsula, so far as the probabilities of 
the case enable us to judge, were not accomplished 
by any inroad in this direction. But the localities 
occupied by the Dorians of Sparta, and by the 
Dorians of Stenykl^rus in the territory called Mes- 
s6n6, lead us to a different conclusion. The easiest 
and most natural road through which immigrants 
could reach either of these two spots, is through, the 
Eleian and the Pisatid country. Colonel Leake ob- 
serves ^ that the direct road from the Eleian territory 
to Sparta, ascending the valley of the Alpheius near 
Olympia to the sources of its branch the Theius, 
and from thence descending theEurotas, affords the 
only easy march towards that very inaccessible city : 
and both ancients and moderns have remarked the 
vicinity of the source of the Alpheius to that of 
the Eurotas. The situation of Stenyklfirus and 
Andania, the original settlements of the Messenian 
Dorians, adjoining closely the Arcadian Parrhasii, 
is only at a short distance from the course of the 
Alpheius ; being thus reached most easily by the 
same route. Dismissing the idea of a great col- 

* Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. iii. ch. 23. p. 29 ; compare Diodor. 

XT. 66, 

Hie distance from Olympia to Sparta, as marked on a pillar whiefa 
Pansanias saw ^ Olympia, was 660 stadia^ — about 77 milei 

(Pansan. vi. 16, 6). 
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lective Dorian armament, powerful enough to grasp 
at once the entire peninsula, — we may conceive 
itwo moderate detachments of hardy mountaineers, 
tfrom the cold regions in and near Doris, attaching 
I'themselves to the ^tolians their neighbours, who 
'were proceeding to the invasion of Elis. After 
having aided the ^Etolians both to occupy Elis and 
to subdue the Pisatid, these Dorians advanced up 
the valley of the Alpheius in quest of settlements 
for themselves. One of these bodies ripens into the 
stately, stubborn, and victorious Spartans ; the 
other into the short-lived, trampled, and struggling 
Messenians. 

Amidst the darkness which overclouds these 
original settlements, we seem to discern something 
like special causes to determine both of them. 
With respect to the Spartan Dorians, we are told 
that a person named Philonomus betrayed Sparta 
to them, persuading the sovereign in possession to 
retire with his people into the habitations of the 
lonians in the north of the peninsula — and that he 
received as a recompense for this acceptable service 
Amyklse with the district round it. It is farther 
stated — and this important fact there seems no 
reason to doubt — that Amyklae, though only twenty 
stadia or two miles and a half distant from Sparta, 
retained both its independence and its Achaean in- 
habitants long after the Dorian immigrants had 
acquired possession of the latter place, and was 
only taken by them under the»reign of Teleklus, 
one generation before the Hrst Olympiad h Without 

^ Strabo, viii, pp. 364, 365 ] Pausan. iii. 2, 5 : compare the story of 
Kriub, Pausan. iii. 13, 3. 
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presuming to fill up by conjecture incurable gaps 
in the statements of our authorities, we may from 
hence reasonably presume that the Dorians were 
induced to invade, and enabled to acquire, Sparta, 
by the invitation and assistance of a party in the 
interior of the country. Again, with respect to 
the Messenian Dorians, a different, but not less 
effectual temptation was presented by the alliance 
of the Arcadians, in the south-western portion of 
that central region of Peloponnesus. Kresphont^s 
the Herakleid leader, it is said, espoused the 
daughter^ of the Arcadian king Kypselus, which 
procured for him the support of a powerful section 
of Arcadia, His settlement at Stenykl^rus was a 
considerable distance from the sea, at the north-east 
corner of Messenia^, close to the Arcadian frontier ; 
and it will be seen hereafter that this Arcadian 
alliance is a constant and material element in the 
disputes of the IMessenian Dorians with Sparta. 

We may thus trace a reasonable sequence of 
events, showing how two bodies of Dorians, having 
first assisted the .^tolo-Eleians to conquer the 
Pisatid, and thus finding themselves on the banks 
of the Alpheius, followed the upward course of 
that river, the one to settle at Sparta, the other at 
Stenyklerus. The historian Ephorus, from whom 
our scanty fragments of information respecting 
these early settlements are derived — it is important 
to note that he lived in the age immediately succeed- 
ing the first foundation of Mess6n6 as a city, the re- 

^ Pausan. iv. 3, 3 j viii. 20 , 4. 

^ Strabo (viii. p. 366) blames Euripides for caUing Mess^iid an inland 
country ; but the poet seems to have been quite correct in so. 
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stitution of the long-exiled Messenians, and the am- 
putation of the fertile western half of Laconia, for 
their benefit, by Epameinondas, — imparts to these 
proceedings an immediate decisiveness of eflfect 
which does not properly belong to them : as if the 
Spartans had become at once possessed of all La- 
conia, and the Messenians of all Messenia ; Pausa- 
nias, too, speaks as if the Arcadians collectively 
had assisted and allied themselves with Kresphontls. 

This is the general spirit which pervades his ac- 
count, though the particular facts, in so far as we 
find any such, do not always harmonise with it. 

Now we are ignorant of the pre-existing divisions of 
the country either east or west of Mount Taygetus, 
at the time when the Dorians invaded it. But to 
treat the one and the other as integral kingdoms, 
handed over at once to two Dorian leaders, is an 
illusion borrowed from the old legend, from the ^ 
historicising fancies of Ephorus, and from the fact 
that in the well-known times this whole territory 
came to be really united under the Spartan power. 

At what date the Dorian settlements at Sparta ■ 

and Stenykl^rus were effected we have no means ) 

of determining. Yet that there existed between ^ 
them in the earliest times a degree of fraternity 
which did not prevail between Lacedaemon and 
Argos, we may fairly presume from the common 
temple, with joint religious sacrifices, of Artemis 
Limnatis (or Artemis on the Marsh) erected on 
the confines of Messenia and Laconia'. Our first ; 
view of the two, at all approaching to distinctness, 

* Pausan. iv. 2, 2, fiertixov axrrov fxotfot A<apUa>v oi re MctrcnyWiH 
Kal Aascedaifwutoi, 
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seems to date from a period about half a century 
earlier than the first Olympiad (776 b.c.), — about 
the reign of king T^leklus of the Eurystheneid or 
Agid line, and the introduction of the Lykurgean 
discipline. T^leklus stands in the list as the eighth 
king dating from Eurysthenes. But how many of 
the seven kings before him are to be considered as 
real persons — or how much, out of the brief warlike 
expeditions ascribed to them, is to be treated as 
authentic history — I pretend not to define. 

The earliest determinable event in the internal 
history of Sparta is the introduction of the Lykur- 
gean discipline ; the earliest external events are 
the conquest of Amyklae, Pharis, and Geronthrae, 
effected by king T^leklus, and the first quarrel with 
the Messenians, in which that prince was slain. 
When we come to see how deplorably great was 
the confusion and ignorance which reigned with 
reference to a matter so pre-eminently important 
as Lykurgus and his legislation, we shall not be 
inclined to think that facts much less important, 
and belonging to an earlier epoch, can have been 
handed down upon any good authority. And in 
like manner, when we learn that Amyklse, Pharis, 
and Geronthrae (all south of Sparta, and the first 
only two and a half miles distant from that city) 
were independent of the Spartans until the reign of : 
T^leklus, we shall require some decisive testimony | 
beforewe can believe that a community, so small anc^l 
so hemmed in as Sparta must then have been, had 
in earlier times undertaken expeditions against ^ 
Helos on the sea-coast, against Kleitor on the ex- 
treme northern side of Arcadia, against the K^n- 
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rians, or against the Argeians. If Helos and Ky- 
nuria were conquered by these early kings, it ap- 
pears that they had to be conquered a second time 
by kings succeeding Teleklus. It would be more 
natural that we should hear when and how they 
conquered the places nearer to them, — Sellasia, or 
Beleniina, the valley of the CEnus or the upper 
valley of the Eurotas. But these seem to be 
assumed as matters of course ; the proceedings 
ascribed to the early Spartan kings are such only 
as might beseem the palmy days when Sparta was 
undisputed mistress of all Laconia. 

succession of Messenian kings, beginning 
with Kresphontes, the Herakleid brother, and con- 
tinuing from father to son, — iEpytus, Glaukus, 
Isthnius, Dotadas, Subotas, Phintas, the last being 
contemporary with T41eklus, — is still less marked 
by incident than that of the early Spartan kings. 
It is said that the reign of Kresphontes was troubled, 
and himself ultimately slain by mutinies among 
his subjects : ^Epytus, then a youth, having escaped 
into Arcadia, was afterwards restored to the throne 
by the Arcadians, Spartans, and Argeians*. From 
ALpytus the Messenian line of kings are stated to 
have been denominated .^pytids in preference to 
Herakleids — which affords another proof of their 
intimate connection with the Arcadians, since 
.^pytns was a very ancient name in Arcadian be- 
^«P«ic antiquity*. 

* Pausan. iv. 3, 5~6. 

® Homer, Iliad, ii. 604. — 

Ot ^ 'ApKadlrjv, vno Kv\\:qvrjs opos ainVi 
Ain VT top napa rvp^ou, 

SchoL ad he. o 6* AiTrurof dpxaioTaros ^pws, 'ApKas to y^vos. 
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There is considerable resemblance between the Analogous 
alleged behaviour of Kresphontes on first settling tions in re- 
al Stenyklerus, and that of Eurysthen^s and Pro- 
kies at Sparta — so far as we gather from state- 
ments, alike meagre and uncertified, resting on the 
authority of Ephorus. Both are said to have tried semans. 
to place the pre-existing inhabitants of the coun- 
try on a level with their own Dorian bands ; both 
provoked discontents and incurred obloquy, with 
their contemporaries as well as with posterity, by 
the attempt ; nor did either permanently succeed. 
Kresphontes was forced to concentrate all his Do- 
rians in Stenyklerus, while after all, the discon- 
tents ended in his violent death. And Agis, the 
son of Eurysthenes, is said to have reversed all the 
liberal tentatives of his father, so as to bring the 
whole of Laconia into subjection and dependence 
on the Dorians at Sparta, with the single exception 
of Amyklse. So odious to the Spartan Dorians 
was the conduct of Eurysthenes, that they refused 
to acknowledge him as their oekist, and conferred 
that honour upon Agis ; the two lines of kings 
being called Agiads and Eurypontids, instead of 
Eurystheneids and Prokleids*. We see in these 

1 Compare the tw'O citations from Ephorus, Strabo, viii. p. 361-365. 
Unfortunately a portion of the latter citation is incurably mutilated in 
the text : O. Muller (Hiatorj^ of the Dorians, Book I, chap. v. 13) has 
proposed an ingenious conjecture, which however cannot be considered 
as trustworthy. Grosskurd, the German translator, usually skdful in 
these restorations, leaves the passage untouched. 

For anew colouring of the death of Kresphontrs, adjusted by Iso-" 
krates so as to suit the purpose of the address which he puts into the 
mouth of Archidamus king of S|)arta, see the discourse in his vrotkM 
which passes under that name (Or. iv. p- 120-122). Isokrat^ aays^st 
the M e sse n iafi Dorians slew Krespliontes, whose chil^^ fied as sop- 
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statements the same tone of mind as that which 
pervades the Panathenaic oration of Isokrat^s the 
master of Ephorus, — the facts of an unknown pe- 
riod so coloured as to suit an ideal of haughty Do- 
rian exclusiveness. 

Again, as Eurysthenes and Proklfis appear, in the 
picture of Ephorus, to carry their authority at once 
over the whole of Laconia, so too does Kresphon- 
t^s over the whole of Messenia, — over the entire 
south-western region of Peloponnesus, westward of 
Mount Taygetus and Cape Taenarus, and south- 
ward of the river Neda. He sends an envT)y to 
Pylus and Rhium, the western and southern por- 
tions of the south-western promontory of Pelopon- 
nesus, treating the entire territory as if it were one 
sovereignty, and inviting the inhabitants to sub- 
mit under equal laws^ But it has already been 

pliants to Sparta, imploring revenge for the death of their father, and 
surrendering the territory to the Spartans. The Delphian god advised 
the latter to accept the tender, and they accordingly attacked the Mes- 
senians, avenged Kresphontes, and appropriated the territory. 

Isokratds always starts from the basis of the old legend,— the triple 
Dorian conquest made all at once : compare Panathenaic. Or. xii. 

p. 270-287. 

* Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p. 361. Dr. Thirlwall observes (Hist, of 
Greece, ch. vii. p, 300, 2nd edit.), ‘‘ The Messenian Pylus seems long 
to have retained its independence, and to have been occupied for several 
centuries by one branch of the family of Neleus ; for descendants of 
Nestor are mentioned as allies of the Messenians in their struggle with 
Sparta in the latter half of the seventh century b.c.” 

For this assertion Dr. Thirlwall cites Strabo (viii. p. 355). I agree 
ndth him as to the matter of fact : I see no proof that the Dorians of 
Stenyklerus ever ruled over what is called the Messenian Pylus i 
of course, if they did not rule over it before the second Messenian war, 
they never acquired it at all. But on reference to the passage in Sfaaho, 
it will not be found to prove anything to the point ; for Strabo is speak- 
ing, not of the Messenian Pylus, but of the TriphyUan Pylus : he t^es 
pains to show that Nestor ha4 nothing to do with the MesseMetn PyUts, 
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observed, that this supposed oneness and indivisi- 
bility is not less uncertified in regard to Messenia 
than in regard to Laconia. How large a propor- 
tion of the former territory these kings of Steny- 
kl^rus may have ruled, we have no means of de- 
termining, but there were certainly portions of it 
which they did not rule — not merely during the 
reign of T61eklus at Sparta, but still later, during 
the first Messenian war. For not only we are in- 
formed that T^leklus established three townships, 
Poi^essa, Echeiae ^ and Tragium, near the Messenian 
Gulf tmd on the course of the river Nedon, but we 
read also a farther matter of evidence in the roll of 
Olympic victors. Every competitor for the prize 
at one of these great festivals was always entered 
as member of some autonomous Hellenic commu- 
nity, which constituted his title to approach the 
lists ; if successful, he was proclaimed with the 
name of the community to which he belonged. 
Now during the first ten Olympiads seven winners 
are proclaimed as Messenians ; in the eleventh 
Olympiad we find the name of Oxythemis Kor6- 
nseus, — Oxythemis, not of Kor6neia in Boeotia, 
but of Kor&n^ in the western bend of the Messe- 
nian Gulf some miles on the right bank of the 

— 'Nftrropos dir6yovm means the inhabitants of TViphylia near Iiepreum t 
compare p. 350. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 360. Concerning the situation of Kor6n^ in the Mes- 
senian Gulf, see Pausanias, iv. 34, 2 ; Strabo, viii. p. 361 ; and the ob- 
servations of Colonel Leake, Travels in Morea, ch. x. vol. i.p. 439-448. 
He places it near the modem Petalulhi, seemingly on good grounds. 

* See Mr. Clinton’s Chronological Tables for the year 732 b.c, ; 
O. Muller (in the Chronologicfd Table subjoined to his histoiy of tlie 
Dchtuhs) calls this victor, Oxythemis of Kor6neia, in Boeotia. tfan 
is inadmissible, on two grounds : 1. The oocuimice of a Boeotitiii €0i»- 
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Pamisus, and a considerable distance to the north 
of the modern Coron. Now if Koron^ had then 
been comprehended in Messenia, Oxythemis would 
have been proclaimed as a Messenian like the seven 

petitor in that early day at the Olympic games. The first eleven vic- 
tors (I put aside Oxythemis, because he is the subject of the argument) 
are all from western and southern Peloponnesus ^ then come victors 
from Corinth, Megara, and Epidaurus ; then from Athens ; there is one 
from Thebes in the 4 1st Olympiad. I infer from hence that the cele- 
brity and frequentation of the Olympic games increased only by de- 
grees, and had not got beyond Peloponnesus in the eighth century b.c. 
2, The name Coronseus, Kopcopaiosj is the proper and formal title for a 
citizen of Kor6ne, not for a citizen of Koroneia : the latter styles him- 
self Kop(oj/€vs, The ethnical name Kopcoyeis as belonging to koroneia 
in BcEOtia is placed beyond doubt by several inscriptions in Boeckh’s 
collection ; especially No. 1583, in which a citizen of that town is pro- 
claimed as victorious at the festival of the Charitesia at Orchomenus ; 
compare Nos. 1587—1593, in which the same ethnical name occurs. 
The Boeotian Inscriptions attest in like manner the prevalence of the 
same etymological law in forming ethnical names, for the towns near 
Koroneia : thus, Charoneia makes ^aipoivevs ; Lebadeiaf Ae^abevs ; 
Elateia, *EXarei»s or ’EXoretei;?. 

The Inscriptions aflPbrd evidence perfectly decisive as to the ethnical 
title under which a citizen of Koroneia in Bceotia would have caused 
himself to be entered and proclaimed at the Olympic games ; better 
than the evidence of Herodotus and Thucydides, who both call them 
Kopa>vaTot (Herodot. v. 79 ; Thucyd. iv. 93) : Polybius agrees with the 
Inscription, and speaks of the Kopcovets, AejSafifTs, Xaipcoveis (xxvii. 1). 
O. Muller himself admits in another place (Orchomenos, p. 480) that the 
proper ethnical name is Kopiov^Cs. The reading of Strabo (ix. p. 411) 
is not tnist'v\ orthy ; see Grosskurd ad loc . ; compare Steph. Byz. Kopw- 
v€ia and Kopcoi^. 

In regard to the formation of ethnical names, it seems the general 
rule, that a town ending in 77 or at preceded by a consonant had its eth- 
nical derivative in atoj ; such as Topavrjj Kvprj^ 0^^ai, *A6yjvai ; 

while names ending in eta had their etbnieon in €vs, as ^AXe^dvBpeMf 
Afxaa-cta, ScXct/iccta, Av(rt/iax€ia (the recent cities thus founded by the 
succ^ors of Alexander are perhaps the best evidences that can be 
t^en of the analogies of the language), MeXdpTTfta, McXtVfia, in addi- 
tion to the Boeotian names of towns above quoted. There is however 
great irregularity in particular cases, and the number of towns caRed 
by the same name created an anxiety to vary the ethnicon for each : 
see Stephan. Byz. v. 'HpdicXcia. 
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winners who preceded him ; and the fact of his 
being proclaimed as a Koronsean proves that Ko- 
rone was then an independent community, not 
under the dominion of the Dorians of Stenyklerus. 
It seems clear therefore that the latter did not 
reign over the whole territory commonly known as 
Messenia, though we are unable to assign the pro- 
portion of it which they actually possessed. 

The Olympic festival, in its origin doubtless a 
privilege of the neighbouring Pisatans, seems to 
have derived its great and gradually expanding 
importance from the ^tolo-Eleian settlement in 
Peloponnesus, combined with the Dorians of La- 
conia and Messenia. Lykurgus of Sparta and 
Iphitus of Elis are alleged to have joined their 
efforts for the purpose of establishing both the 
sanctity of the Olympic truce and the inviolability 
of the Eleian territory. Hence, though this tale is 
not to be construed as matter of fact, we may see 
that the Lacedaemonians regarded the Qlympic 
games as a portion of their own antiquities. More- 
over, it is certain both that the dignity of the fes- 
tival increased simultaneously with their ascend- 
ency*, and that their peculiar fashions were very 
early introduced into the practice of the Olympic 
competitors. Probably the three bands of co-ope- 
rating invaders, ^tolians and Spartan and Messe- 
nian Dorians, may have adopted this festival as a 
periodical renovation of mutual union and fraternity; 

^ The entire nakedness of the com])etitors at Olympia was adopted 
from the Spartan practice, seemingly in the 1 4th Olympiad, as is tes- 
tified by the epigram on Orsippus the Me^rian. Previous to that 
period, the Olympic competitors had 5tafa»^ara rr^pi ra alSoia (Thucyd. 

i, r>). 
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from which cause the games became an attractive 
centre for the western portion of Peloponnesus, 
before they were much frequented by people from 
the eastern, or still more from extra-Peloponnesian 
Hellas. For it cannot be altogether accidental, 
when we read the names of the first twelve pro- 
claimed Olympic victors (occupying nearly half a 
century from 776 b.c. downwards), to find that 
seven of them are Messenians, three Eleians, one 
from Dym6 in Achaia, and one from Koron^ ; while 
after the twelfth Olympiad, Corinthians, and Me- 
garians and Epidaurians begin to occur ; later still, 
extra-Peloponnesian victors. We may reasonably 
infer from hence that the Olympic ceremonies were 
at this early period chiefly frequented by visitors 
and competitors from the western regions of Pe- 
loponnesus, and that the affluence to them from 
the more distant parts of the Hellenic world did 
not become considerable until the first Messenian 
war had closed. 

Having thus set forth the conjectures, to which 
our very scanty knowledge points, respecting the 
first establishment of the ^Etolian and Dorian settle- 
ments in Elis, Laconia, and Messenia, connected 
as they are with the steadily-increasing dignity and 
frequentation of the Olympic festival, I proceed in 
the next chapter to that memorable circumstance 
which both determined the character, and brought 
about the political ascendency, of the Spartans 
separately : I mean the laws and discipline of Ly- 
kurgus. 

Of the pre-existing inhabitants of Laconia and 
Messenia, whom we are accustomed to call Achse- 
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ans and Pylians, so little is known, that we can- 
not at all measure the difference between them 
and their Dorian invaders, either in dialect, in 
habits, or in intelligence. There appear no traces 
of any difference of dialect among the various parts 
of the population of Laconia : the Messenian allies 
of Athens, in the Peloponnesian war, speak the 
same dialect as the Helots, and the same also as 
the Ambrakiotic colonists from Corinth : all Doric ^ 
Nor are we to suppose that the Doric dialect was 
at all peculiar to the people called Dorians. As far 
as can be made out by the evidence of Inscriptions, 
it seems to have been the dialect of the Phokians, 
Delphians, Lokrians, ^tolians, and Achaeans of 
Phthiotis : with respect to the latter, the Inscrip- 
tions of Thaumaki in Achaea Phthiotis afibrd a 
proof the more curious and the more cogent of na- 
tive dialect, because the Phthiots were both im- 
mediate neighbours and subjects of the Thessalians, 
who spoke a variety of the ^Eolic. So too, within 
Peloponnesus, we find evidences of Doric dialect 
among the Achaeans in the north of Peloponnesus — 
the Dryopic inhabitants of Hermione''' — and the 
Eleuthero-Lacones, or Laconian townships (com- 
pounded of Perioeki and Helots), emancipated by 
the Romans in the second century b.c. Concerning 
the speech of that population whom the invading 
Dorians found in Laconia, we have no means of 
judging : the presumption would rather be that it 

* Thucyd. iii. 112; iv. 41 : compare vii. 44, about the sameness of 
sound of the trar-shout or p<ean, as <lelivered by all the different 
Dorians. 

* Corpus Inscriptt. Boeckh. Nos. 177U 1772, 1773; Ahrens, De 
Dialecto Doric4, sect, i.-ii, 48. 
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did not differ materially from the Doric. Thucy- 
dides designates the Corinthians, whom the in- 
vading Dorians attacked from the hill Solygeius, 
as being ^Eolians, and Strabo speaks both of the 
Achaeans as an ^olic nation and of the ^olic dia- 
lect as having been originally preponderant in Pelo- 
ponnesus h But we do not readily see what means 
of information either of these authors possessed re- 
specting the speech of a time which must have been 
four centuries anterior even to Thucydides. 

Of that which is called the jEoUc dialect there 
are three marked and distinguishable varieties — the 
Lesbian, the Thessalian, and the Boeotian ; the Thes- 
salian forming a mean term between the other two. 
Ahrens has shown that the ancient grammatical 
critics are accustomed to affirm peculiarities, as be- 
longing to the ^olic dialect generally, which in 
truth belong only to the Lesbian variety of it, or to 
the poems of Alkaeus and Sappho, which these cri- 
tics attentively studied. Lesbian ^olic, Thessalian 
iEolic, and Boeotian iEolic, are all different : and if, 
abstracting from these differences, we confine our 
attention to tliat which is common to all three, we 
shall find little to distinguish this abstract iEolic 
from the abstract Doric, or that which is common 
to the many varieties of the Doric dialect^ These 

* Thucytl. iv. 42 ; Straho, viii. p. ^33. 

^ See the valuable work of Ahrens, De Dialecto JEolica, sect. 51. 
lie observes, in reference to the Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian 
dialects: — “Tres illas dialectos, quae optimo jure ^olicse vocari vi- 
deutur quia, qui illis usi sunt, ^oles erant — comparantem miruni 
habere oportet, quod Asianorum ^olum et Boeotorum dialecti tantum 
inter se distant, quantum vix ab alia quavis Graecse lingusG dialecto.^* 
(lie then euumerates many points of difference :) Contra tot tantasque 
differentiUN pnucn reperiuntiir caque fere levia, qiise utrique dialecto, 
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two are sisters, presenting both of them more or 
less the Latin side of the Greek language, while 
the relationship of either of them to the Attic and 
Ionic is more distant. Now it seems that (putting 
aside Attica) the speech of all Greece h from Per- 
rheebia and Mount Olympus to Cape Malea and 
Cape Akritas, consisted of different varieties either 
of the Doric or of the JEolic dialect ; this being 
true (as far as we are able to judge) not less of the 
aboriginal Arcadians than of the rest. The Laco- 
nian dialect contained more specialties of its own, 
and approached nearer to the ^olic, and to the 
Eleian, than any other variety of the Dorian : it 
stands at the extreme of what has been classified 
as the strict Dorian — that is, the farthest removed 
from Ionic and Attic. The Kretan towns manifest 
also a strict Dorism ; as well as the Lacedaemonian 
colony of Tarentum, and seemingly most of the 
Italiotic Greeks, though some of them are called 
Achaean colonies. Most of the other varieties of 
the Doric dialect (Phokian, Lokrian, Delphian, 
Achaean of Phthi6tis) exhibit a form departing less 

neque simul Doricse, communia siiit Vidcs his comparatis tantiim 

interesse inter utramque dialectum, ut duhitare liccat, an ^Eoles Boeoti 
non raagis rum /Eolibus Asiaiiis conjuncti fuerint, quani qui hodie 
niiro quodain casu Saxones vocantiir cum antiquis Saxonibii'«. Nihilo- 
minus Thessalioa dialecto in coinparationem vocatii, ilivcrsissima qn;e 
vidcntur aliquo vinculo conjuiigcrc licet. Quatnvis enun ])uuca do cu 
comperta habomnus. hoc tanicii certuni e>t, clia Thcssuli'j c.uni Le^biis, 
aba cum solis Ba otis couimuiiia cs>c.” ^P. '222-2’2‘A.) 

^ xVbout the .Eolie dialect of the Pcrrha'bians >cc >tcphaiuis Byz. 
V. TopvoSf and ap. Eiistath. ad Iliad p. 3o5. 

The Attic judgement in conipaviug these different vaiicties of Greek 
speech is expressed in the storj' of a man being asked — UThctlierthe 
Boeotians or the Thessalians were most of barbarians ? He answered — 
The Eleians (Eiistath. ad Iliad, p. 304), 
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widely from the Ionic and Attic : Argos and the 
towns in the Argolic peninsula seem to form a 
stepping-stone between the two. 

These positions represent the little which can be 
known respecting those varieties of Grecian speech 
which are not known to us by written works. The 
little presumption which can be raised upon them 
favours the belief that the Dorian invaders of La- 
conia and Messenia found there a dialect little dif- 
ferent from that which they brought with them — a 
conclusion which it is the more necessary to state 
distinctly, since the work of O. Muller has caused 
an exaggerated estimate to be formed of the di- 
stinctive peculiarities whereby Dorism was parted 
off from the rest of Hellas. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LAWS AND DISCIPLINE OF LYKURGUS AT SPARTA. 

Plutarch begins his biography of Lykurgus with 
the following ominous words : — 

‘‘ Concerning the lawgiver Lycurgus we can assert 
absolutely nothing which is not controverted : there 
are different stories in respect to his birth, his tra- 
vels, his death, and also his mode of proceeding, 
political as well as legislative : least of all is the 
time in which he lived agreed upon.'^ 

And this exordium is but too well borne out by 
the unsatisfactory nature of the accounts which we 
read, not only in Plutarch himself, but in those 
other authors out of whom we are obliged to make 
up our idea of the memorable Lykurgean system. 
If we examine the sources from which Plutareh’s 
life of Lykurgus is deduced, it will appear that — 
excepting the poets Alkman, Tyrtaeus, and Simo- 
nides, from whom he has borrowed less than we 
could have wished — he has no authorities older 
than Xenophon and Plato : Aristotle is cited several 
times, and is unquestionably the best of his wit- 
nesses, but the greater number of them belong to 
the century subsequent to that philosioplier. Neither 
Herodotus nor Ephorus are named, though the 
former furnishes some brief but interesting parth 
culars — and the latter also (as far as we can judge 
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from the fragments remaining) entered at large 
into the proceedings of the Spartan lawgiver^ 
Lykurgus is described by Herodotus as uncle and 
guardian to king Labdtas, of the Eurystheneid or 
Agid line of Spartan kings ; and this would place 
him, according to the received chronology, about 
220 years before the first recorded Olympiad (about 
B.c. 996^). All the other accounts, on the con- 
trary, seem to represent him as a younger brother, 
belonging to the other or Prokleid line of Spartan 
kings, though they do not perfectly agree respecting 
his parentage. While Simonides stated him to be 
the son of Prytanis, Dieutychidas described him as 
grandson of Prytanis, son of Eunomus, brother of 
Polydekt^s, and uncle as well as guardian to Cha- 
rilaus — thus making him eleventli in descent from 
Herakles^. This latter account was adopted by 
Aristotle, coinciding, according to the received 
chronology, with the date of Iphitus the Eleian, 
and the first celebration of the Olympic games by 
Lykurgus and Iphitus conjointly^, which Aristotle 

I See Heereti, Dissertatio de FmitiEiis Plutarchi, p. U)-25. 

Ilerodot. i. 65. ^loreover, Herodotus gives this as the stateiuent 
of the Laeedicmoniaus themselves. 

Pliitareh, L\kurg. o. 1. Aecording to Dionvs. Ilalik. (Ant. Rom. 
ii. ) Lykurgus was iiuele, not son, of Eunomus. 

Aristotle considers Lykurgus as guardian of Charilaus (Politic, ii. 

1) : compare v. 10, .1. See O. Muller (Hist of Doiians, i. 7» 3)- 
Phlegon also adds Kleosthenes of Pisa (De Olvmpiis ap. jVIeursii 
Opp. vii. p. 12S). It appears that there existed a quoit at Olympia, 
upon which the formula of the Olympic truce was inscribed together 
With the names of Iphitus and Lykurgus as the joint authors and pro- 
claimers of it. Aristotle believed this to be genuine, and accepted it as 
an evidence of the fact which it professed to^certify : and O. Muller is 
aLo disposed to admit it as genuine — that is, as contemporary T^ith the 
times to which it ]>rofesses to relate. I come to a different conclusion: 
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accepted as a fact. Lykurgus, on the hypothesis 
here mentioned, would stand about b.c. 880, a 
century before the recorded Olympiads. Erato- 
sthenes and Apollodorus placed him ‘‘not a few 
years earlier than the first Olympiad.’' If they 
meant hereby the epoch commonly assigned as the 
Olympiad of Iphitus, their date would coincide 
pretty nearly with that of Herodotus : if on the 
other hand they meant the first recorded Olympiad 
(b.c. 776), they would be found not much removed 
from the opinion of Aristotle. An unequivocal 
proof of the inextricable confusion in ancient times 
respecting the epoch of the great Spartan law- 
giver is indirectly afforded by Timoeus, who sup- 
posed that there had existed two persons named 
Lykurgus, and that the acts of both had been 
ascribed to one. It is plain from hence that there 
was no certainty attainable, even in the third cen- 
tury before the Christian aera, respecting the date 
or parentage of Lykurgus. 

Thucydides, without mentioning the name of 
Lykurgus, informs us that it was “400 years and 

that the quoit existed, I do not doubt; but that the inscription upon it 
uas actually set down in writing in or near b.c. 880, would be at va- 
riance with the reasonable probabilities resulting from Grecian ]mkeo- 
graphy. Had this ancient and memorable instrument existed at 
Olvmpia in the days of lleroilotus, he could hardly have asMgncd to 
Lvkurgus the epoch ulileh we now read in lus writings. 

The assertion' ui WiiUer's Ili'vtor} (T tin* Dorians m. 7. 7). about 
Lvkurgus. Iphitus, and Kleosthen^. <b'aw iinr n}> tlie fiunuiun'iital law 
of the Olympic armistice.’* arc nnv.ippi.ited nm sudb'iiut eMilenee. 
In the later tunC'' (T establislual majesty of tlu* Ohm]'ie ri>ti\a], tlie 
Eleians did imdoubtedh exercise the ])owcr winch he describes ; but to 
connect this with any deliberate regulation of Iphitus and L\kurgiis, is 
in my judgment incorrect. See the mention of a similar truce jiro- 
claimed throughout Triphylia by the Makistians as presidents of the com- 
mon festival at the temple of the Samian Poseidon (Strabo, viii. p. 343), 
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somewhat more’’ anterior to the close of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war\ when the Spartans emerged from 
their previous state of desperate internal disorder, 
and entered upon ‘‘ their present polity.” We may 
fairly presume that this alludes to the Lykurgean 
discipline and constitution, which Thucydides must 
thus have conceived as introduced about b.c. 830- 
820 — coinciding with something near the com- 
mencement of the reign of king Teleklus. In so 
far as it is possible to form an opinion, amidst 
evidence at once so scanty and so discordant, I in- 
cline to adopt the opinion of Thucydides as to the 
time at which the Lykurgean constitution was intro- 
duced at Sparta. The state ot “eunomy” und 
good order which that constitution brought about 
— combined with the healing of great previous 
internal sedition, which had tended much to en- 
feeble them — is represented (and with great plausi- 
bility) as the grand cause of the victorious career 
beginning with king Teleklus, the conqueror of 
Amyklee, Pharis, and Geronthrae. Therefore it 
would seem, in the absence of better evidence, that 
a date, connecting the fresh stimulus of the new 
discipline with the reign of Teleklus, is more pro- 
bable than any epoch either later or earlier'^. 

* Thucyd. i. 18. 

^ Mr. Clinton fixes the legislation of Lykiirgus, “ in conformity with 
Thucydides,” at about 817 b.c., and his regency at 852 b.c., about 
thirty-five years previous (Fasti Hellen. v. i. c. 7* p. 141): he also 
places the Olympiad of Iphitus b.c. 828 (F. H. vol. ii. p. 410; App. 
c. 22). 

In that chapter, Mr. Clinton collects and discusses the various state- 
ments respecting the date of Lykurgus : compare also Larcher ad He- 
rodot. i. 07 > and Chronologic, p. 486-492. 

The differences in these statements must, after all, be taken as they 
stand, for they cannot be reconciled except by the help of arbitrary 
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O. Muller \ after glancing at the strange and im- 
probable circumstances handed down to us respect- 
ing Lykurgus, observes “ that we have absolutely 
no account of him as an individual person.” This 
remark is perfectly just : but another remark made 
by the same distinguished author, respecting the 
Lykurgean system of laws, appears to me erroneous 
— and requires more especially to be noticed, inas- 
much as the corollaries deduced from it pervade a 
large portion of his valuable History of the Dorians. 
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suppositions, which only mislead us by producing a show of agreement 
where there is none in reality. I agree with Sir. Clinton in thinking 
that the assertion of Thucydides is here to be taken as the best author- 
ity . But I altogether dissent from the proceeding which he (in com- 
mon with Larcher, W’^esseling, Sir John Marsham and others) employs 
with regard to the passage of Herodotus where that author calls Ly- 
kurgus the guardian and uncle of Labbtas (of the Eurysthcneid line). 
Mr. Clinton says — “ From the notoriety of the fact that Lycurgus w as 
ascribed to the other house (the Prokleids), it is manifest that the passage 
must he corrupted^' (p. 144) ; and he then goes on to correct the text of 
Herodotus, agreeably to the proposition of Sir J. Marsham. 

This proceeding seems to me inadmissible. The text of Herodotus 
reads perfectly well, and is not contradicted by anything to be found 
elsewhere in Herodotus himself \ moreover, wc have here a positive 
guarantee of its accuracy, for Mr. Clinton himself admits that it stood 
in the days of Pausauias just as we now’ read it (Pausan. hi. 2, 3). By 
what right then do we alter it ? or what do w e gain by doing so ? Our 
only right to do so, is, the assumption that there must have been uni- 
formity of belief, and means of satisfactory^ ascertainment, (respecting 
facts and persons of the ninth and tenth centuries before the Christian 
<cra,) existing among Greeks of the fifth autl succeeding centuries; an 
assumption which I hold to he incorrec't. And all we gain is. an illu- 
sory unammitv p o luced by gTatuitously putting words into the mouth 
of one of our witnesses. 

If we can prove Ileroilotus to have been erroneously informed, it is 
right to do so ; but we ha\e no ground for alteriii*: hi.s deposition. It 
affords a clear proof tliat there were very difi’ereut stories as to the mere 
question, to which of the t^vo lnu '' of Herakleids the Spartan lawgiver 
belonged — and that there was an enormous difference as to the time in 
which he lived. ^ History of the Dorians, i. /» 
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He affirms that the laws of Sparta were considered 
the true Doric institutions, and that their origin 
was identical with that of the people : Sparta is, in 
his view, the full type of Dorian principles, tenden- 
cies, and sentiments — and is so treated throughout 
his entire workh But such an opinion is at once 
gratuitous (for the passage of Pindar cited in support 
of it is scarcely of any value) and contrary to the 
whole tenor of ancient evidence. The institutions 
of Sparta were not Dorian, but peculiar to herself^ ; 
distinguishing her not less from Argos, Corinth, 
Megara, Epidaurus, Sikyon, Korkyra, or Knidus, 
than from Athens or Thebes. Krete was the only 
other portion of Greece in which there prevailed 
institutions in many respects analogous, yet still 
dissimilar in those two attributes which form the 
real mark and pinch of Spartan legislation, viz. the 
military discipline and the rigorous private training. 
There were doubtless Dorians in Krete, but we have 
no proof that these peculiar institutions belonged to 
them more than to the other inhabitants of the 
island. That the Spartans had an original organi- 
zation and tendencies, common to them with the 
other Dorians, we may readily concede ; but the 
Lykurgean constitution impressed upon them a pe- 
culiar tendency which took them out of the general 
inarch, and rendered them the least fit of all states 

^ History of the Dorians, iii. 1, 8. Alf. Kopstadt recognises this as 
an error in Muller’s work : see his recent valuable Dissertation “ De 
Reruin Laconieanim Constitutionis Lycurgese Origine et Indole,” 
Gryphise, 1849, sect. 3. p. 18. 

* Among the many other evidences to this point, see xiristotle. Ethic. 
X. 9; Xenophon, Repiibi. Laced. 10, 8, 
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to be cited as an example of the class-attributes of 
Dorism. One of the essential causes, which made 
the Spartan institutions work so impressively upon 
the Grecian mind, was their perfect singularity, 
combined with the conspicuous ascendency of the 
state in which they were manifested ; while the 
Kretan communities, even admitting their partial 
resemblance (which was chiefly in the institution of 
the Syssitia, and was altogether more in form than 
in spirit) to Sparta, were too insignihcaut to attract 
notice except from speculative observers. It is 
therefore a mistake on the part of O. Muller, to 
treat Sparta as the type and representative of Do- 
rians generally, and very many of the positions 
advanced in his History of the Dorians require to 
be modified when this mistake is pointed out. 

The first capital fact to notice respecting the in- 
stitutions ascribed to Lykurgus, is the very early 
period at which they had their commencement : it 
seems impossible to place this period later than 
825 B.c. We do not find, nor have w^e a right to 
expect, trustworthy history in reference to events 
so early. Ifw^e have one foot on historical ground, 
inasmuch as the institutions themselves are real — 
the other foot still floats in the unfaithful region 
of mythe, when we strive to comprehend the gene- 
rating causes : the mist yet prevails wdfich hinders 
us from distinguisluug between the god and the 
man. The light in which Lykurgus appeared, to 
an intelli^fent Greek of the fifth century before the 

o » 

Christian sera, is so clearly, yet briefly depicted, in 
the following passage of Herodotus, that I cannot 
do better than translate it : — 
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‘‘ In the very early times (Herodotus observes) 
the Spartans were among themselves the most law- 
less of all Greeks, and unapproachable by foreigners. 
Their transition to good legal order took place in 
the following manner. When Lycurgus, a Spartan 
of consideration, visited Delphi to consult the 
oracle, the instant that he entered the sanctuary, 
the Pythian priestess exclaimed, — 

“ Thou art come, Lycurgus, to my fat shrine, 
beloved by Zeus and by all the Olympic gods. Is 
it as God or as man that I am to address thee in 
the spirit? I hesitate — and yet, Lycurgus, I incline 
more to call thee a god.'’ 

(So spake the Pythian priestess.) “ Moreover, in 
addition to these words, some affirm that the Pythia 
revealed to him the order of things now established 
among the Spartans. But the Lacedemonians them- 
selves say, that Lycurgus, when guardian of his 
nephew Labotas king of the Spartans, introduced 
these institutions out of Krete. No sooner had he 
obtained this guardianship, than he changed all the 
institutions into their present form, and took secu- 
rity against any transgression of it. Next, he con- 
stituted the military divisions, the En6moties and 
theTriakads, as well as the Syssitia or public mess : 
he also, farther, appointed the ephors and the 
senate. By this means the Spartans passed from 
bad to good order : to Lycurgus, after his death, 
they built a temple, and they still worship him re- 
verentially. And as might naturally be expected 
in a productive soil, and with no inconsiderable 
numbers ot men, they immediately took a start 
forward, and flourished so much that they could 
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not be content to remain tranquil within their own 
limits,” &c. 

Such is our oldest statement (coming from He- ^aid 
rodotus) respecting Lykurgus, ascribing to him that kurgus in 
entire order of things which the writer witnessed at 
Sparta. Thucydides also, though not mentioning 
Lykurgus, agrees in stating that the system among 
the Lacedsemonians as he saw it had been adopted 
by them four centuries previously, — had rescued 
them from the most intolerable disorders, and had 
immediately conducted them to prosperity and 
success h Hellanikus, whose writings a little pre- 
ceded those of Herodotus, not only did not (any 
more than Thucydides) make mention of Lykurgus, 
but can hardly be thought to have attached any 
importance to the name ; since he attributed the 
constitution of Sparta to the first kings, Eurysthenes 
and Prokles^. 

But those later writers, from whom Plutarch 
chiefly compiled his biography, profess to be far Plutarch, 
better informed on the subject of Lykurgus, and 
enter more into detail. His father, we are told, 
was assassinated during the preceding state of law- 
lessness ; his elder brother Polydekt^s died early, 
leaving a pregnant widow, who made to Lykurgus 
propositions that he should marry her and become 
king. But Lykurgus, repudiating the offer with 
indignation, awaited the birth of his young nephew^ 
Charilaus, held up the child publicly in the agora 
as the future king of Sparta, and immediately re- 
linquished the authority which he had provisionally 
exercised. However, the widow and her brother 


Hcrodot. i, 65-66 ; Thucj d. i. 18. 


• Strabo, viii. p. 363. 
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Leonidas raised slanderous accusations against him, 
of designs menacing to the life of the infant king, 
— accusations which he deemed it proper to obviate 
by a temporary absence. Accordingly he left 
Sparta and went to Krete, where he studied the 
polity and customs of the different cities ; next he 
visited Ionia and Egypt, and (as some authors af- 
firmed) Libya, Iberia, and even India. While in 
Ionia, he is reported to have obtained from the 
descendants of Kreopkylijs a copy of the Homeric 
poems, which had not up to that time become 
known in Peloponnesus : there were not wanting 
authors, indeed, who said that he liad conversed 
with Homer himself h 

Meanwhile the young king Charilaus grew up 
and assumed the sceptre, as representing the Pro- 
kleid or Eurypontid family. But the reins of go- 
vernment had become more relaxed, and the dis- 
orders worse than ever, when Lykurgus returned. 
Finding that the two kings as well as the people 
were weary of so disastrous a condition, he set 
himself to the task of applying a corrective, and 
with this view consulted the Delphian oracle ; from 
which he received strong assurances ot the divine 
encouragement, together with one or more special 
injunctions (the primitive Rhetrae of the consti- 
tution) which he brought with him to Sparta^. He 
then suddenly presented himself in the agora, with 

^ Plutarch, Lykurg. 3, 4, 5. 

- For an instnictive review of the text as well as the meaning of this 
ancient Rhetra, see Urlichs, Ueber die Lycurgischen Rhetrae, published 
since the first edition of this History. His refutation of the rash changes 
of Gottling seems to me complete : but his own conjectures are not 
all equally plausible ; nor can I subscribe to his explanation of a<j>f 
(Trad Oat. 
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thirty of the most distinguished Spartans, all in 
arms, as his guards and partisans. King Charilaus, 
though at first terrified, when informed of the de- 
signs of his uncle, stood forward willingly to second 
them ; while the bulk of the Spartans respectfully 
submitted to the venerable Herakleid who came as 
reformer and missionary from Delphih Such were 
the steps by which Lykurgus acquired his ascend- 
ency : wc have now to see how he employed it. 

His first proceeding, pursuant to the Rhetra or 
Compact brought from Delphi, was to constitute 
the Spartan senate, consisting of twenty-eight an- 
cient men ; making an aggregate of thirty in con- 
junction with the two kings, who sat and voted in 
it. With this were combined periodical assemblies 
of the Spartan people, in the open air, between the 
river Knakion and the bridge Babyka. Yet no dis- 
cussion was permitted in these assemblies, — their 
functions were limited to the simple acceptance or 
rejection of that which had previously been deter- 
mined in the senate^^. Such was the Spartan political 

^ Plutarch, Lycurg. c, 5-6. Ilcrmippus, the scholar of Aristotle, 
professed to give the names of twenty out of these thirty devoted 
partisans. 

Tlicre was however a ditferent stoiy, nhich represented that Ly- 
kurgus, on his ret uni frtwn his travcL, found Charilaus governing like 
a despot ^IleiMclid. Pontic, c. 2). 

“ The words of the old Rhetra — Aiosr ^EXXaWoe Ka.\ 'XSrjms 'KXXai/m? 
Upov ldpv(Tdp(L>oi\ cjivXds fPvXd^aiTa, K(u dySd^avTa^ TpidKifrra, yf- 

poucrtai' criJ/ KuracmifTavTa, (opos wpns UTreXXo^fii' peTci^v 

Ba^VKas Ka\ KvaKiioio^, oiTcor r€ kui d(j)i(TTaaOaC fidpeo o’ dyo- 

pap etpfi/ KaX Kpdroi. i Phitardi, ib.) 

The reading dyopdu qast word hut three) is that of Coray’s edition : 
other readings proposed are Kvpiav, dvatyav, dyopiav^, &c. The XfSS. 
however are incurably corrupt, and none of the conjectures can be 
pronounced certain. 

The Rhe^ contwns various remarkable arcliaisms.^ — dTreXXdfrij^ — 

VOL. II. ♦ 2 H 
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constitution as fixed by Lykurgus ; but a century 
afterwards (so Plutarch’s account runs), under the 
kings Polyddrus and Theopompus, two important 
alterations were made. A rider was then attached 

dt^iVrao-^at, — the latter word in the sense of putting the question for 
decision, coiTCsponding to the function of the *A<^eo*T^p at Knidus 
(Plutarch, Qusest. Grsec. c. 4 ; see Schneider, Lexicon, ad roc.). 

O. Muller connects rpiaKoi/ra with co/Say, and lays it down that there 
were thirty Obes at Sparta : I rather agree with those critics who place 
the comma after w^a^avra, and refer the number thirty to the senate. 
Urlichs, in his Dissertation Ueber Die Lykurgisch. Rhetren (published 
in the Rheinisches Museum for 1S47, p. 204), introduces the word 
TTpec/Svyepeas after rpiaKovTa ; which seems a just conjecture, when we 
look to the addition afterw ards made by Theopompus. The statements 
of Muller about the Olies seem to me to rest on no authority. 

The word Rhetra means a solemn compact, either originally ema- 
nating from, or subsequently sanctioned by the gods, who are always 
parties to such agreements ; see the old Treaty betw een the Eleians and 
Heraeans, — "A Ppdrpa^ between the two, — commemorated in the valu- 
able inscription still preserved, — as ancient, according to Boeckh, as 
Olymp. 40-60 (Boeckh, Corp. Iiiscript. No. II. p. 26. Part I.). The 
words of Tyrtieus imply such a compact between oonti*acting parties : 
first the kings, then the senate, lastly the people — fvOeiais p^Tpats 
avrarrap^L^opepovs — where the participle last occurring apphes not 
to the people alone, but to all the three. The Rhetra of Lykurgus 
emanated from the Delphian god; but the kings, senate, and people 
all bound themselves, both to each other and to the gods, to obey it. 
The explanations given of the jihrase bv Nitzsch and Schomann (in 
Dr. Thirl wall’s* note, ch. viii. ]). .4.44) seem tp me less satisfactory than 
what appears in C. F. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Griech. Staatsalterthii- 
mer, s. :?4). 

Nitzsch (llistor. Homer, sect. xiv. p. 50-55) does not take sufiicient 
account of the distinction between the meaning of p^rpa in the early 
and in the later times. In the time of the Ephor Epitadeus, or of Agis III., 
he is nght in saying that p^rpa is equivalent to scitum — still however, 
with an idea of greater solemnity and unchangeability than is implied in 
the word vopos^ analogous to wdiat is understood by a fundamental <»* 
organic enactment in modern ideas. The old ideas, of a mandate from 
the Delphian god, and a compact betw een the kings and the citizens, 
which had once been connected writb the word, gradually tiropped away 
from it. There is no contradiction in Plutarch, therefore, such as that 
to which Nitzsch alludes (p. 54). 

Kopstadt’s Dissertation (p. 22, .30) touches on the same subject. I 
agree with Kopstadt (Dissert, p. 28-.30) in thinking it probable that 
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to the old Lykurgean Rhetra, by which it was pro- 
vided that ill case the people decided crookedly, 
the senate with the kings should reverse their deci- 
sions^ while another change, perhaps intended as 

Plutarch copied the words of the old Lykurgean constitutional Rhetra, 
from the account given by Aristotle of the Spartan polity. 

King Theo})Oinpus probably brought from the Delphian oracle the 
important ritler which he tacked to the mandate as originally brought 
by Lvkurgus — ol ^acriXfis 0eo7ro/x7ros kul Tlokv6(opos rdSf rjj p^rpa na- 
p€V€ypa\j/‘iv'. The antliont}' of the oracle, together with their own in- 
fluence, would enable them to get these A\ords aece})ted by the 
people. 

^ At de aKoXiav 6 dapos fXotro, rovs Trp€a-[:ivy€V€as koI dp)(ay€Tas dno' 
crrar^pas €ip€v, (Plutarch, ib.) 

Plutarch tells us that the primitive Rhetra, anterior to this addition, 
specially enjoined the assembled citizens either to adopt or reject, with- 
out change, the Rhetra projiosed by the kings and senate, and that the 
rider w'as introduced because the assembly had disobeyed this injunc- 
tion, and adopted amendments of its own. It is this latter sense which 
he ])uts on the word (TKoXiau, Urlichs (Ueber Lye. Rhetr. p. and 
Nitzseh (Ilist. Homer, p. 54) follow him, and the latter even constmes 
the epithet 'EvOclais p^rpai^ din-a7rap€ii3op4i’Gvs of Tyrtecns m a corre- 
sponding sense ; he says, “ Populus us (rhctris) fu^eiatsr, i. e. nihil in- 
Jiexis, suffragari juhetur : uain lex eujus Tyrta,ms admunct, ita sauxerat 
■ — si ])Opnlus rogationem ii^jiexafu {i. e. non nisi ad suuni arhitrium iui- 
mutatam) ace ip ere voluerit, senatores et auetorcs ubolento to tarn.” 

Now ill the tirst place, it seems highly improbable that the primitive 
Rhetra, w ith its antique simplicity, w ould contain any such preconceived 
speciality of restriction upon the competence of the assembly. That 
restriction received its formal commencement only from the rider an- 
nexed by king Theopompus, w hich evidently betokens a previous dis- 
pute and refractor^' behaviour on the part of the assembly. 

lu the second place, the explanation which these authors give of the 
words o-fcoXtni/ and is not conformable to the ancient Greek, as 

we find it in Homer and Hesiod : and these early analogies are the ]>ro- 
per test, seen.: tlmt we are dealing with a ver\ ancient document. In 
Hesiod, Wis aiul {tjcoXiu? are U'^ed in a scn^e wliicli almost exactly cor- 
responds to ri^ht and ;wliirh word> indeed ui their primitive ety- 

molog\' may be traced back to the mean mg of slrnujht and crooked), 
See Hesiod. 0])p. Di. btk 218, 221, 220, 200, 250, 202, 204 ; also 
Theogon. Jl?, and Tragm. 217, ed. Guttling; where the phrases are 
constantly repeated, SiKat, o-KoXtal biKai, o-koXuA pvdoi. There is 
also the remarkable expression, 0pp. Di. 9. pela de t i3vv€i a-KoXtop : 
compare v. 263. iOvvtre pvSovs : also ilomer, Iliad, xvi. 38/. Oi ^Ijj av 

2 H 2 
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a sort of compensation for this bridle on the popular 
assembly, introduced into the constitution a new 
executive Directory of five men, called the Ephors. 
This Board — annually chosen, by some capricious 
method the result of which could not well be fore- 
seen, and open to be filled by every Spartan citizen, 
— either originally received, or gradually drew to 
itself, functions so extensive and commanding, in 
regard to internal administration and police^ as to 
limit the authority of the kings to little more than 
the exclusive command of the military force. 
Herodotus was informed at Sparta that the ephors 
as well as the senate had been constituted by Ly- 
kurgus ; but the authority of Aristotle, as well as 
the internal probability of the case, sanctions the 
belief that they were subsequently added h 


ayoprj (TKo\tas Kpii/oiai 0€ptaTas ; and xxiii, 580. Wua ; xviii. 508. 6s p€Ta 
Tolcri ^LKTjv lOvinara &c. 

If we judge by these analogies, we shall sec that the words of Tyr- 
tseusj ev$€iats pj]TpaLs^ mean “ straightforward^ honest, statutes or con- 
\entions not propositions adopted without change, as Nitzsch sup- 
poses. And so the words (TKoXtav ^otro, mean, “ adopt a wro 7 ig or dis- 
honest determination not a detenuination diflPerent from %vhat was 


propo>ed to them. 

I hesc" uords gave to the kings and senate power to cancel any deci- 
sion of the pu})hc assem]>ly nhicli they disaj)proved. It retained only 
the ponor or refusing assent to some substantive }>ropositions of the 
anthoriti<‘s, first of the kings and senate, afterwards of the ephors. And 
this limited power it seems always to have ])resei*ved. 

Kopstadt explains wxll the expression aKoKiav, as the antithesis to 
the epithet of Tyrtsens, ptjrpais (Dissertat. sect. 15. ]). 124). 

Herod, i. 65 : compare Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7 ; Ai'istot. Poiit. 
t . 9, 1 (where he gives the answer of king Theopompus). 

Aristotle tells us that the ephors were chosen, hut not how they were 
chosen ; onlv that it was in some manner excessively puerile, — 
Trai^apMris yap eVrt \lav (ii. 6, 16). 


M. BartheTemy St. Hilaire, in his note to the passage of Aristotle, 
presumes that they were of course chosen in the same manner as the 
senators : hut tliere seems no sufficient ground in Aristotle to counte- 
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Taking the political constitution of Sparta 
ascribed to Lykurgus, it appears not to have differed 
materially from the rude organization exhibited in 
the Homeric poems, where we always find a council 
of chiefs or old men and occasional meetings of a 
listening agora. It is hard to suppose that the 
Spartan kings can ever have governed without 
some formalities of this sort ; so that the innova- 
tion (if innovation there really was) ascribed to Ly- 
kurgus, must have consisted in some new details 
respecting the senate and the agora, — in fixing the 
number > thirty, and the life-tenure of the former — 
and the special place of meeting of the latter as 
well as the extent of privilege which it was to ex- 
ercise ; consecrating the whole by the erection of 
the temples of Zeus Hellanius and Athene Hellania. 
The view of the subject presented by Plutarch as 
well as by Plato^, as if the senate were an entire 
novelty, does not consist witli the pictures of the 
old epic. Hence we may more naturally imagine 
that the Lykurgean political constitution, apart 
from the ephors who were afterwards tacked to it, 
presents only the old features of the heroic govern- 
ment of Greece, defined and regularised in a par- 
ticular manner. The presence of two co-existent 
and co-ordinate kings, indeed, succeeding in here- 
ditary descent and both belonging to the gens of 

nance this. Xor is it ca^y to reconcile the wonU of Ari^'totle respect- 
ing the election of the senators, v.Tiere lie asMUulates it to an mjyecris 
Svva(rT€VTiK^ (Polit. v. o, S ; ii. h, IS), \\ith the (le^erijitiou which Plu- 
tarch (Lyciirg. 2G) gives of that election. 

^ Kopstailt agrees in this suppos^ition, that the number of the senate 
was probably not peremptorily fixed before the Lykurgean reform 
(Dissertat. iit sup. sect. 13, p. 109). 

* Plato, Legg. iii, p. 691 ; Plato, Epist. viii. p. 354, B, 
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Pwrof Herakleids, is something peculiar to Sparta — the 
Ipma— origin of which receives no other explanation than 
gtaitX- ^ reference to the twin sons of Aristodfimus, Eu- 
a*security’ rysthSnes and Prokl^s. These two primitive an- 
to the state cestors are a type of the two lines of Spartan 

against , . . . 

despotism, kings ; for they are said to have passed their lives 
in perpetual dissensions, which was the habitual 
state of the two contemporaneous kings at Sparta. 
While the co-existence of the pair of kings, equal in 
power and constantly thwarting each other, had 
often a baneful effect upon the course of public 
measures, it was nevertheless a security to the state 
against successful violence\ ending in the establish- 
ment of a despotism, on the part of any ambitious 
individual among the regal line. 

During five successive centuries of Spartan hi- 
story, from Polydorus and Theopompus downward, 
no such violence was attempted by any of the 
kings^, until the times of Agis III. and Kleomen^s 
III. (240 B.c. to 220 B.c.) The importance of 
Greece had at this last-mentioned period irretrie- 
vably declined, and the independent political action 
which she once possessed had become subordinate 
to the more powerlul force either of the ^tolian 
mountaineers (the rudest among her own sons) or 
to Epirotic, Macedonian, and Asiatic foreigners, 
preparatory to the final absorption by the Ro- 

’ Plato, Legg. iii. p. 691 ; iVristot. Polit. li. 6, 20. 

* The conspiracy of Pausanias, after the repulse of Xerxes, was 
against the liberty of combined Hellas, to constitute himself satrap of 
Hellas under the Persian monarch, rather than against the established 
Lace dee mo Ilian government ; though undoubtedly one portion of his 
project was to excite the Helots to revolt, and Aristotle treats him as 
specially aiming to put doun tlie power of the epliors (Polit, v. 6, 6; 
compare Thucyd. i. 12S-134 ; Herodot. v. 32). 
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mans. But amongst all the Grecian states, Sparta 
had declined the most ; her ascendency was totally 
gone, and her peculiar training and discipline (to 
which she had chiefly owed it) had degenerated in 
every way. Under these untoward circumstances, 
two young kings, Agis and Kleomen^s — the former 
a generous enthusiast, the latter more violent and 
ambitious — conceived the design of restoring the 
Lykurgean constitution in its supposed pristine 
purity, with the hope of reviving both the spirit of 
the people and the ascendency of the state. But 
the Lykurgean constitution had been, even in the 
time of Xenophon \ in part, an ideal not fully realised 
in practice — much less was it a reality in the days 
of Kleomen^s and Agis ; moreover it was an ideal 
which admitted of being coloured according to the 
fancy or feelings of those reformers who professed, 
and probably believed, that they were aiming at its 
genuine restoration. What the reforming kings 
found most in their way, was, the uncontrolled au« 
thority, and the conservative dispositions, of the 
ephors — which they naturally contrasted with the 
original fulness of the kingly power, when kings 
and senate stood alone. Among the various ways 
in which men’s ideas of what the primitive consti- idea of 
tution had been, were modifled by the feelings of m. re- ^ 
their own time (we shall presently see some other 
instances of tins'?, is probably to be reckoned the 
assertion of Kleomenes respecting the first a[>point- ephors. 
ment of the ephors. Kleomenes affirmed that the 
ephors had originally been nothing more than sub- 

^ Xenophon, Republic. Laced, e. 14. 
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ordinates and deputies of the kings, chosen by the 
latter to perforin for a time their duties during the 
long absence of the Messenian war. Starting from 
this humble position, and profiting by the dissen- 
sions of the twokings^ they had in process of time, 
especially by the ambition of the ephor Asteropus, 
found means first to constitute themselves an inde- 
pendent board, then. to usurp to themselves more 
and more of the kingly authority, until they at last 
reduced the kings to a state of intolerable humilia- 
tion and impotence. As a proof of the primitive 
relation between the kings and the ephors, he al- 
luded to that which was the custom at Sparta in 
his own time. When the ephors sent for either of 
the kings, the latter had a right to refuse obedience 
to two successive summonses, but the third sum- 
mons he was bound to obey^. 

It is obvious that the I'act here adduced by 
Kleomen^s (a curious point in Spartan manners) 
contributes little to prove the conclusion which he 
deduced from it of the oi'iginal nomination of the 
ephors as mere deputies by the kings. That they 
were first appointed at the time of the Messenian 
war is probable, and coincides with the tale that 
king Theopompus was a consenting party to the 
measure — that their functions were at first com- 
paratively circumscribed, and extended by success- 
ive encroachments, is also probable ; but they seem 
to have been from the beginning a board of spe- 

Pliitarch, Agis, c. 12. Tot)ro yap to (the ephors) la‘)(y€tv 

diarf>opas tSjv &e. 

1 lutarch, Klcomencs, c. 10. (n]p€iov rovrov, to pe^pt vvvy /xf- 
raTi^HTToph’cav rov ^aa-iXea tojv &c. 
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cially popular origin, in contraposition to the kings 
and the senate. One proof of this is to be found 
in the ancient oath, which was every month inter- 
changed between the kings and the ephors ; the 
king swearing for himself, that he would exercise 
his regal functions according to the established laws 
— the ephors swearing on behalf of the city, that 
his authority should on that condition remain un- 
shaken'. This mutual compact, which probably 
formed a part of the ceremony during the monthly 
sacrifices offered by the king^, continued down to a 
time when it must have become a pure form, and 
when the kings had long been subordinate in power 
to the ephors. But it evidently began first as a 
reality — when the king was predominant and ef- 
fective chief of the state, and when the ephors, 
clothed with functions chiefly defensive, served as 
guarantees to the people against abuse of the regal 
authority. Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero^, all inter- 
pret the original institution of the ephors as designed 
to protect the people and restrain the kings : the 
latter assimilates them to the tribunes at Rome. 

Such w^ere the relations which had once subsisted 
between the kings and the ephors : though in later 

' Xenophon, Republic. LaceihcTiion. c. 1-5. Kal opKovs fuv (iXXryXot? 

Kara pTjva rroiovuTai' {i€v vnip TroXecos, fSaaiXevs 3’ VTTtp 

euvTov. *0 Oe opKOi fVri, rw piv l^aaiXe'i, KaraToii tj]s Tvokeois Kap^povs 
popovs ',^a(Ti\€Vfr€iv' rf] 3c rroXct, epTT^bopKOLVTos cVciVoi’. a(TTid)€\iKTOp 
T^v liaatXdav Trape^eip. 

“ Hero (lot. vi. .'>7. 

^ Plato, Leprp:. ni. p. ; .Vri'^tot. Polit. \ 11,1: ('icero de Republic. 
Fragin. ii. 3.‘bed. Man — Ut contra consulare imperium tribuni plebis, 
sic ilU (ephori) contra vim regiam constituti ; ’’ — also De Legg. iii. 7> 
ami Valer. Max. iv. I. 

Compare Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 7 ; Tittraann, Griechiseb. Staatsver- 
fassung, p. 108 seqq. 
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times these relations had been so completely re- 
versed, that Polybius considers the former as essen- 
tially subordinate to the latter — reckoning it as a 
point of duty in the kings to respect the ephors “ as 
their fathersk’’ And such is decidedly the state of 
things throughout all the better-known period of hi- 
story which we shall hereafter traverse. The ephors 
are the general directors of public affairs® and 
the supreme controlling board holding in check 
every other authority in the state, without any 
assignable limit to their powers. The extraordinary 
ascendency of these magistrates is particularly 
manifested in the fact stated by Aristotle, that they 
exempted themselves from the public discipline, so 
that their sell-indulgent year of office stood in 
marked contrast with the toilsome exercises and 
sober mess common to rich and poor alike. The 
kings are reduced to a certain number of special 
functions, combined with privileges partly religious, 
partly honorary : their most important political at- 
tribute is, that they are ex officio generals of the 
military force on foreign expeditions. But even 
here we trace the sensible decline of their power. 
For whereas Herodotus was informed, and it pro- 
bably had been the old privilege, that the king could 
levy war against whomsoever he chose, and that no 
Spartan could impede him on pain of committing 
sacrilege*^ — we shall see throughout the best known 
periods of this history that it is usually the ephors 

* Polyb. xxiv. 8. 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 6 , 14-16; 'Ecrrl (Sc xai 17 blaira Tcav 'Eipop&v ovx 
opoXcr/oviM^yT) rw ^ovX^fiari r^s TroXew?' avrij pcv yap duetpevr} Xiav i<rrL‘ 
€P hi Tois ^XoLS pdXXoV VTTep^aXXci cVl TO (TKXrjpoV, &c. 

Herodot. vi. 66. 
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(with or without the senate and public assembly) 
who determine upon war — the king only takes the 
command when the army is put on the march. 
Aristotle seems to treat the Spartan king as a sort 
of hereditary general ; but even in this privilege, 
shackles were put upon him — for two out of the 
five ephors accompanied the army, and their power 
seems to have been not seldom invoked to ensure 
obedience to his orders h 

The direct political powers of the kings were thus 
greatly curtailed ; yet importance in many ways 
was still left to them. They possessed large royal 
domains, in many of the townships of the Perioeki : 
they received frequent occasional presents, and 
when victims were offered to the gods, the skins 
and other portions belonged to them as perquisites® : 
they had their votes in the senate, which, if they 
were absent, were given on their behalf by such of 
the other senators as were most nearly related to 
them : the adoption of children received iti formal 
accomplishment in their presence — and conflicting 
claims at law, for the hand of an unbequeathed 
orphan heiress, were adjudicated by them. But 

^ Aristot. ii. 7. 4 ; Xenoph. Repiibl. Laeed. o. l.'l Tlavaaiflas, Trft- 
(Trts TMV ’E:j!)opcoi' rpely, (fypovpav^ Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 29 ; 

(l)povpav €<f)rjvav in. 23. 

A special re^trK .du was put ou the functions of the king, as inilitan 
coniuian(ler-in>chief, in 117 nfter the ill-comliicted (‘xpeditioii of 

Agis son of Archidamiis a^rainst Argos. It was then pnni<led that ten 
Spartan counstdlors should alv, a\s accoin[>auy the king in iwcrv expe- 
dition {Thucyd. V. d3 }. 

' The iiide- money (^eppuiriKo '’ ' anting from the numerous victims 
offered at public sacrifices at Athene, is accounted for as a special item 
of the public revenue in the careful economy of that city : see Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, iii. 7. p. 333 ; Eng. Trans. Corpus Inscrip- 
tion. No. 157. 
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above all, their root was deep in the religious feel- 
ings of the people. Their pre-eminent lineage con- 
nected the entire state with a divine paternity. 
They, the chiefs of the Herakleids, were the special 
grantees of the soil of Sparta from the gods — the 
occupation of the Dorians being only sanctified and 
blest by Zeus for the purpose of establishing the 
children of Herakl^s in the valley of the Eurotash 
They represented the state in its relations with the 
gods, being by right, priests of Zeus Lacedaemon 
(the ideas of the god and the country coalescing 
into one) and of Zeus Uranius, and offering the 
monthly sacrifices necessary to ensure divine pro- 
tection to the people. Though individual persons 
might sometimes be put aside, nothing short of a 
new divine revelation could induce the Spartans to 
step out of the genuine lineage of Eurysthen^s and 
Prokles. Moreover, the remarkable mourning cere- 
mony which took place at the death of every king, 
seems to indicate that the two kinglj" families — 
which counted themselves Achgean^ not Dorian — 
were considered as the great common bond of union 
betw^een the three component parts of the popu- 
lation of Laconia — Spartans, Perioeki, and Helots. 
Not merely was it required, on this occasion, that 

^ Tyrtgeus, Fragra. I, cd. Bergk ; Strabo, xviii. p. 362: — 

Adtos yap Kpovitop KaX\iG'Te(j}duov Troais 
Zcvs ^HpaKXeidais SeScoKe ttoXlv’ 

Oiaiv apa TTpoXinovTcs 'Eplpeov ^vepoevra 
'Evpeiav nA. 07 ros idjo-ou dcfiiKopeOa. 

Compare Thucyd. v. 16 ^ Herotlot. v. 39; Xenopli. Hellen. iii. 3, 3 ; 
Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22. 

^ Herod, v. 72. See the account in Plutarch of the abortive strata- 
gem of Lysander to make the kingly ilignity elective, by putting forward 
a >outh uho passed for the sou of Apollo (Plutarch, Ly sand. c. 25-26). 
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two members of every house in Sparta should ap- 
pear in sackcloth and ashes — but the death of the 
king was formally made known throughout every 
part of Laconia, and deputies from the townships 
of the’ Perioeki and the villages of the Helots, to 
the number of several thousand, were summoned to 
Sparta to take their share in the profuse and public 
demonstrations of sorrow \ which lasted for ten 
days, and which imparted to the funeral obsequies 
a superhuman solemnity. Nor ought we to forget, 
in enumerating the privileges of the Spartan king, 
that he (conjointly with two officers called Pythii, 
nominated by him,) carried on the communications 
between the state and the temple of Delphi, and 
had the custody of oracles and prophecies generally. 
In most of the Grecian states, such inspired declara- 
tions were treasured up, and consulted in cases of 
public emergency : but the intercourse of Sparta 
with the Delphian oracle was peculiarly frequent 
and intimate, and the responses of the Pythian 
priestess met with more reverential attention from 
the Spartans than from any other Greeks^. So much 
the more important were the king’s functions, as 
the medium of this intercourse : the oracle always 
upheld his dignity, and often even seconded his 
underhand personal schemes ^ 

Sustained by so great a force of traditional reve- 
rence, a Spartan king of military talent and indi- 

^ XeU0}>ll. Ileiicu. ni* 3. 1. "Ayts — (rcfxi'OTepai ^ Kar av0pu>7rov 

^ For the privile«res of the Spartan kings, see llerodot. vi. 56-57 ; 
Xenophon, Republ. Laced, c. 15 ; Plato, Alcib. i. p. 123. 

® Herodot. vi. 66, and Thucyd. v. 16, fiirnish examples of this. 
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vidual energy like Agesilaus exercised great ascend- 
ency ; but such cases were very rare, and we shall 
find the king throughout the historical period only 
a secondary force, available on special- occasions. ^ 
For real political orders, in the greatest cases as 
well as the least, the Spartan looks to the council of 
ephors, to whom obedience is paid with a degree 
of precision which nothing short of the Spartan 
discipline could have brought about — by the most 
powerful citizens not less than by the meanest h 
Both the internal police and the foreign affairs of 
the state are in the hands of the ephors, who exer- 
cise an authority approaching to despotism, and 
altogether without accountability. They appoint 
and direct the body of 300 young and active citi- 
zens, who performed the immediate police service 
of Laconia : they cashier at pleasure any subordi- 
nate functionary, and inflict fine or arrest at their 
owm discretion : they assemble the military force, 
on occasion of foreign war, and determine its desti- 
nation, though the king has the actual command 
of it : they imprison on suspicion even the regent 
or the king himself ^ : they sit as judges, sometimes 
individually and sometimes as a board, upon causes 
and complaints of great moment, and they judge 
without the restraint of written laws, the use of 

' Xenophon, Repnbl. Laced, c. 8, 2, and Agesilans, cap. 7> -• 

2 Xenoph. Rep. Laced. H, 4 ; Thucyd. i. 131 i Aristot. Polit. ii. 

G, 14 — \iav fieydXrjv Kal laorvpawov. Plutai’cli, Lyciirg. C. 13 — 

Plato, in his Republic, in like manner disapproves of any general 
enactments tying up beforehand the discretion of perfectly educated 
men like his guardians, who will always do what is best on each special 
occasion ( Republic, iv. p. 425), 
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which was peremptorily forbidden by a special 
Rhetra\ erroneously connected with Lykurgus 
himself, but at any rate ancient. On certain oc- 
casions of peculiar moment they take the sense of 

* Besides the primitive constitutional Rhetra mentioneil above, page 
465, various other Rhetrse are also attributed to Lvkurgus : and Plutarch 
singles out three under the title of “ The Three Rhetrae,” as if they 
were either the only genuine Lykurgean Rhetrie, or at least stood di- 
stinguished by some peculiar sanctit}^ from all others (Plutarch, Quaest. 
Roman, c. 87. Agesilaus, c. ::36). 

These three were (Plutarch, Lycurg. c. Kl ; comp. Apophth. Lacon. 
p. 227), — 1. Not to resort to written laws. 2. Not to employ ui house- 
bmlding any other tools than the axe and the saw. 3. Not to under- 
take military expeditions often against the same enemies. 

I agree with Nitzsch (Histor. Homer, p, 61-65) that these Rhetrae, 
though doubtless not actually Lycurgean, are nevertheless ancient 
(that is, probably dating somewhere between 650-550 b.c.) and not 
the mere fictions of recent writers, as Schomann (Ant. Jur, Pub. iv. 1 ; 
xiv. p. 132) and Urlichs t^p. 241) seem to believe. And though Plutarch 
specifies the number three, yet there seems to have been still more, as 
the language of Tyrtaeus must be held to indicate : out of which, from 
causes which we do not now understand, the three which Plutarch 
distinguishes excited particular notice. 

These maxims or precepts of state were probably preserved along with 
the dicta of the Delphian oracle, from whicdi authority doubtless many 
of them iipiy have einauated — such as the famous ancient prophecy 
*A (piXoxprjfxaTia ^ndpTau oXelyoXXo fic ovBev (Krebs, Lectiones Diodorese, 
p. 140. Aristotel. IIcpl HoXireio)!', ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Andromach. 
446. Schomann, Comm, ad Plutarch. Ag. et Cleomcn. p. 123). 

Nitzsch has good remarks in explanation of the prohibition against 
“ using WTitten laws.” This prohibition was probably called forth by 
the circumstance that other Grecian states were employing lawgivers 
like Zaleukus, Drake, Charoudas, or Solon — to present them at once 
with a senes of written enactments or jirovisions. Some Spartans mav 
have proposed that an analogous lawgiver should be nominated fin* 
Spaita ; upon which propo'^ition a negative was juit in the most solemn 
mauner po'^sihlo, by a formal Rhetra, ])(Thups passed after atUice from 
Deliihi. There is uo such contradiction theretovc 'when wx thus con- 
ceive the event) a^ some author> repre^ent, m forbidding the use of 
written laws by a Rhetra itself put into writing. To employ a phrase 
in greater analogy with modern controversies — *‘The Spartans, on the 
direction of the oracle, resolve to retain their unwritten common law, 
and not to codify,” 
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the senate and the public assembly’ — such seems 
to have been the habit on questions of war and 
peace. It appears however that persons charged 
with homicide, treason, or capital offences gene- 
ralhq were tried before the senate. e read of 
several instances in which the kings were tried and 
severely fined, and in which their houses were con- 
demned to be razed to the ground, probably by 
the senate on the proposition of the ephors : in one 
instance, it seems that the ephors inflicted by their 
own authority a fine even upon Agesilaus®. 

War and peace atipear to have been submitted, 
on most, if not on all occasions, to the senate and 
the public assembly ; no matter could reach the 
latter until it had passed through the former. And 
we find some few occasions on which the decision 
of the public assembly was a real expression of 
opinion, and operative as to the result — as for ex- 
ample, the assembly which immediately preceded 
and resolved upon the Peloponnesian war. Here, 
in addition to the serious hazard of the case and 
the general caution of a Spartan temperament, 
there was the great personal weight and expe- 
rience of king Archidamus opposed to the war, 
though the ephors were favourable to it^. The 

^ TOLS ^^(popois Kal €KKXT](ria iXeii. Ilellcu. iii. '2, 23). 

^ The case of Leoty chides^ Herod, vi. 72; of Pleistoamax, Tliucyd. 
ii. 21-v. \6 ; Ayis II., Thiicyd. v. Ayis III., Plutai-ch, Agis,c. 19: 
see Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 5. 

Respecting the ephors generally, see Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alter- 
thumskunde, v. 4, 42, vol. i. p. 223; Cragius, Rep. Lac. ii. 4, p. 121. 

Aristotle distinctly marks the ephors as dwTrevdwoi ; so that the 
stoiy alluded to briefly in the Rhetoric (iii. 18) is not easy to be under- 
stood. 

^ Thucyd. i. flj, BO, 87* ^uXXoyop (T(f)S>v avTcov top dcadora. 
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public assembly, under such peculiar circumstances, 
really manifested an opinion and came to a divi- 
sion, But for the most part, it seems to have been 
little better than an inoperative formality. The 
general rule permitted no open discussion, nor 
could any private citizen speak except by special 
leave from the magistrates. Perhaps even the 
general liberty to discuss, if given, might have been 
of no avail, for not only was there no power of 
public speaking, but no habit of canvassing public 
measures, at Sparta: nothing was more character- 
istic of the government than the extreme secrecy of 
its proceedings \ The propositions brought forward 
by the magistrates were either accepted or rejected, 
without any licence of amending. There could be 
no attraction to invite the citizen to be present at 
such an assembly : and we may gather from the 
language of Xenophon that in his time it consisted 
only of a certain number of notables specially sum- 
moned in addition to the senate, which latter body 
is itself called “ the lesser Ekklesia®.” Indeed the 
constant and formidable diminution in the number 

* Thucyd. iv, 6S. troXtTtlas t6 Kpfurrrov : cxHujMire iv. 74 ; idso hia 
remarkable expression about so distinguished a man as Brasidas, 
ovK ddvuaroff w AaKfSatfioviof, eiTreip, and iv. 24, about the Lacedae- 
monian envo 3 ^ to Athens. Compare Schomann, Autiq. Jur, Pnb. 
Griec. iv, 1, 10, p. 122. AristoteL Polit. ii. 8, 3. 

“ fiiKpdv KaXovpevTjv €KK\r}<rlav (Xenoph. Hellen. hi. 3, 8), which 
means tlie yepovres or senate, and none besides, except the ephors, who 
convoked it. (See Lachmann, Spart. Verfass. sect. 12. p. 216.) What 
is still more to be noted, is the expression oi €KK\r}TOi as the equivalent 
of 7f iKxXrpria (compare Hellen. v. 2, 1 1 ; vi. 3, 3), evidently showing a 
special and limited number of persons convened : see also ii. 4, 38 ; 
iv. 6, 3; V. 2, 33; Thiicyd. v. 77. 

The expression ol Zto^tfrot could never have got into use as an equi- 
valent for the Athenian ecclesia. 

2 I 
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of qualified citizens was alone sufficient to thin the 
attendance of the assembly, as well as to break 
down any imposing force which it might once have 
possessed. 

An assembly thus circumstanced — though always 
retained as a formality, and though its consent on 
considerable matters and for the passing of laws 
(which however seems to have been a rare occur- 
rence at Sparta) was indispensable — could be very 
little of a practical check upon the administration 
The Senate, of the ephors. The Senate, a permanent body with 
the kings included in it, was the only real check 
upon them, and must have been to a certain extent 
a concurrent body in the government — though the 
large and imposing language in which its political 
supremacy is spoken of by Demosthenes and Iso- 
krates exceeds greatly the reality of the case. Its 
most important function was that of a court of cri- 
minal justice, before whom every man put on trial 
for his life was arraigned \ But both in this and 
in their other duties-, we find the senators as well as 
the kings and the ephors charged with corruption 
and venality^. As they were not appointed until 
sixty years of age and then held their offices for 

^ Xenoph. Repub. Laced. 10; Aristot. Polit, ii. 6, 17; iii. 1, 7; 
xnosthen. cont. Leptin. c. 23, p. 489 ; Isokrates, Or. xii. (Panatbeiiwc.) 
p. 266, The language of Demosthenes seems particularly inaccurate. 

Plutarch (Agesilaus, c. 32), on occasion of some suspected conspiratCMrs 
who were put to death by Agesilaus and the ephors, when Sparta was 
in imminent danger hrom the attack of Rpameinondas, asserts, that 
this was the first time that any Spartan had ever been put to death 
without trial. 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 18. Compare also Thucydid. i. 131 about the 
guilty Pausanias, — mtrrcv&v btakvareiv ttiu Sta/3oX^i»; HeroA>t. 

V. 72; Thucyd. v. 16 — about the kings Leotychides and Pleistoam* 5 
the brave and able Gyhppus — Plutarch, Lysand. c. 16, 
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life, we may readily believe that some of them 
continued to act after the period of extreme and 
disqualifying senility — which, though the extraor- 
dinary respect of the Lacedseraonians for old age 
would doubtless tolerate it, could not fail to impair 
the influence of the body as a concurrent element 
of government. 

The brief sketch here given of the Spartan go- 
vernment will show, that though Greek theorists 
found a difficulty in determining under what class 
they should arrange itS it was in substance a close, 
unscrupulous, and well-obeyed oligarchy — including 
within it, as subordinate, those portions which had 
once been dominant, the kings and the senate, and 
softening the odium, without abating the mischief, 
of the system, by its annual change of the ruling 
ephors. We must at the same time distinguish the 
government from the Lykurgean discipline and edu- 
cation, which doubtless tended much to equalise 
rich and poor, in respect to practical life, habits, 
and enjoyments. Herodotus (and seemingly also 
Xenophon) thought that the form just described 
was that which the government had originally re- 
ceived from the hand of Lykurgus. Now, though 
there is good reason for supposing otherwise, and 
for believing the ephors to be a subsequent addi- 
tion— yet the mere fact, that Herodotus was so in- 
formed at Sparta, points our attention to one im- 

* The ephors are sometimes considered as a democrat ical clement, 
because every Spartan citizen had a chance of hccominj^ eplior 5 some- 
times as a despotical element, because in the exercise of their power 
they were subject to little restraint and no res[)onsibility : see Plato, 
Legg. iv. p. 71 -> iVristot. Polit. ii. 3, 10 ; iv. 7 » 4, 5. 
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portant attribute of the Spartan polity, which it is 
proper to bring into view. This attribute is, its 
unparalleled steadiness, for four or five successive 
centuries, in the midst of governments like the 
Grecian, all of which had undergone more or less 
i^xigdura. of fluctuation. No considerable revolution — not 

tion of the 

constitu- even any palpable or formal change — occurred in it 

tion with- „ 

out formal troiu the uays ot the Messenian war down to those 
one cause of of Agis III. : in spite of the irreparable blow which 
inVreTcT^ power and territory of the state sustained from 
the Spit Epameinondas and the Thebans, the form of go- 
vernment nevertheless remained unchanged. It 
Vvas the only government in Greece which could 
trace an unbroken peaceable descent from a high 
antiquity and from its real or supposed founder. 
Now this was one of the main circumstances (among 
others w^hich will hereafter be mentioned) of the 
astonishing ascendency which the Spartans acquired 
over the Hellenic mind, and which they will not be/ 
found at all to deserve by any superior ability ii| 
the conduct of affairs. The steadiness of theiri 
political sympathies — exhibited at one time by 
putting down the tyrants or despots, at another by 
overthrowing the democracies — stood in the place 
of ability, and even the recognised failings of their 
government were often covered by the sentiment of 
respect for its early commencment and uninter- 
rupted continuance. If such a feeling acted on the 
Greeks generally \ much more powerful was its ac- 
tion upon the Spartans themselves in inflamiDg 

' A specimen of the way in which this antiquity was lauded> may he 
seen m Isokrat^, Or. xii. (Panatbeuaic.) p. 288 . 
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that haughty exclusiveness for which they stood 
distinguished. And it is to be observed that the 
Spartan mind continued to be cast on the old- 
fashioned scale, and unsusceptible of modernizing 
influences, longer than that of most other people 
of Greece. The ancient legendary faith, and devoted 
submission to the Delphian oracle, remained among 
them unabated, at a time when various influences 
had considerably undermined it among their feb 
low-Hellens and neighbours. But though the un- 
changed title and forms of the government thus 
contributed to its imposing effect, both at home 
and abroad, the causes of internal degeneracy were 
not the less really at work, in undermining its 
efficiency. It has been already stated that the 
number of qualified citizens went on continually 
diminishing, and even of this diminished number 
a larger proportion than before were needy, since 
the landed property tended constantly to concen- 
trate itself in fewer hands. There grew up in this 
way a body of discontent, which had not originally 
existed, both among the poorer citizens, and among 
those who had lost their franchise as citizens ; thus 
aggravating the danger arising from Perioeki and 
Helots, who will be presently noticed. 

We pass from the political constitution of Sparta 
to the civil ranks and distribution, economical re- 
lations, and lastly the peculiar system of habits, 
education and discipline, said to have been esta- 
blished among the Lacedaemonians by Lykurgus. 
Here again we shall find ourselves imperfectly 
informed as to the existing institutions, and sur- 
rounded by confusion when we try to explain how 
those institutions arose. 
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SvidMinto however ascertained that the Dorians 

threetribes in all their settlements were divided into three 

— Hyl- 

tribes — the H}ileis, the Pamphyli, and the Dy- 
manes : in all Dorian cities moreover, there were 
distinguished Herakleid families from whom oekiste 
were chosen when new colonies were formed. 
These three tribes can be traced at Argos, Siky6n, 
Epidaurus, Troez^n, Megara, Korkyra, and seem- 
ingly also at Sparta^ The Hylleis recognised, as 
their eponym and progenitor, Hyllus the son of 
H^rakl^s, and were therefore in their own belief 
descended from H^rakMs himself : we may suppose 
the Herakleids specially so called, comprising the 
two regal families, to have been the Elder Brethren 
of the tribe of Hylleis, the whole of whom are 
sometimes spoken of as Herakleids or descendants 
of H4rakl^s*. But there seem to have been also 
at Sparta, as in other Dorian towns, non-Dorian 
inhabitants, apart from these three tribes and em- 
bodied in tribes of their own. One of these, the 
iEgeids, said to have come from Thebes as allies of 
the Dorian invaders, is named by Aristotle, Pindar, 
and Herodotus^— while the JEgialeis at Sikyon, the 


' Herodot. v. 6S; Stephan. Byz. v. ‘YXXeVs and Ayfidv; O. Muller, 
Dorians, hi. 5, 2; Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscrip. No. 1123. 

Thucyd. i. 24, about Phalius the Herakleid at Corinth. 

^ See Tyrt^us, Fragm. 8, 1, ed. Schneidewin, and Pindar, Pyth. i. 61. 
V, / I, where the expressions ^^descendants of Herakles’’ plainly com- 
prehend more than the two kingly families. Plutarch, Lysand. c. 22 i 
Diodor. xi. 58. 

® Herodot. tv. 149 ; Pindar, Pyth. v. 67 ; Aristot. AaKav UoXir, p. 127, 
Fra^, ed. Neuman. The Talthybiadse, or heralds at Sparta, formed 
a family or caste apart (Herod, vii. 134).- 

O. MiiUer supposes, without any proof, that the ^geids must have 
been adopted into one of the three Dorian tribes; this is one of the 
corollaries from his fundamental supposition, that Sparta is the type of 
pure Dorism (vol. ii. p. 78). Kopstadt thinks (Dissertat. p. 67) that I 
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tribe Hyrn^thia at Argos and Epidaurus, and others 
whose titles we do not know at Corinth, represent 
in like manner the non-Dorian portions of their 
respective communities \ At Corinth the total 
number of tribes is said to have been eight But at 
Sparta, though we seem to make out the existence 
of the three Dorian tribes, we do not know how 
many tribes there were in all ; still less do we know 
what relation the Obje or ObSs, another subordi- 
nate distribution of the people, bore to the tribes. 
In the ancient Rhetra of Lykurgus, the Tribes and 
Ob^s are directed to be maintained unaltered : but 
the statement of O, Muller and Boeckh^ — that 
there were thirty Ob^s in all, ten to each tribe — 
rests upon no other evidence than a peculiar punc- 
tuation of this Rhetra, which various other critics 
reject ; and seemingly with good reason. We are 
thus left without any information respecting the 
Ob6, though we know that it was an old, peculiar, 
and lasting division among the Spartan people, 
since it occurs in the oldest Rhetra of Lykurgus, as 
well as in late inscriptions of the date of the Ro- 
man empire. In similar inscriptions and in the 
account of Pausanias, there is however recognised 

hare done injustice to O. Muller in not assenting to his proof : but on 
studying the point over again, I can see no reason for modifying what 
is here stated in the text. The section of Schomann^’s work (^Vntiq. 
Jur. Publ. Grace, iv. 1, 6, p. 115) on this subject asserts a great deal 
more than can be proved. 

' Herod. V* G8-92; Boeckh, Corj). Inscnp. Nos. 1131; Stephan. 
Byz. V. *Ypvi6iov; Pausan. ii, 2S, .‘k 
^ Pbotius ndi^a oAcro); also Proverb. Vatic. Suidas, xi. G4; compare 
Hesychius, v. Kwek^oXot. 

^ Muller, Dorians, iii. 5, 3-7 ; Boeckh. ad Corp. Inscription. Part iv, 
sect. 3. p, ^)9. 
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a classification of Spartans distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the three old Dorian tribes, and founded 
upon the diflferent quarters of the city — Limnae, 
Mesoa, Pitan^ and Kynosura^ ; from one of these 
four was derived the usual description of a Spartan 
in the days of Herodotus. There is reason to sup- 
pose that the old Dorian tribes became antiquated 
at Sparta, (as the four old Ionian tribes did at 
Alliens,) and that the topical classification derived 
from the quarters of the city superseded it — these 
quarters having been originally the separate vil- 
lages, of the aggregate of which Sparta was com- 
posed*. That the number of the old senators, 
thirty, was connected with the three Dorian tribes, 
deriving ten members from each, is probable 
enough, though there is no proof of it. 

Of the population of Laconia three main divisions 
are recognised— Spartans, Perioeki, and Helots. 
The first of the three were the full qualified citizens, 
who lived in Sparta itself, fulfilled all the exigences 
of the Lykurgean discipline, paid their quota to the 
Syssitia or public mess, and were alone eligible to 

J Pausan. lii. IG, 6 ; Herodot. lii. 55; Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. Nos. 
1211, l.'i.’lS, Kid/, 1425; Stcph. Byz. v. Meu-oa; Strabo, viii. p, .‘1(>4 ; 
IIes}'cli. V, llLTai^i]. 

There is much confusion and discrepancy of ojnnion about the Spartan 
tribes. Cragius admits^ six (Do Repiibl. Lacon. i. 6); Meursius, eight 
(Rep. Lacon. i. 7 ) ; Barthelcmy (Voyage dii Jeiuie Anacharsis, iv. p. 185) 
makes them five. Manso has discussed tlic subject at large, hut I think 
not very^ satisfactorily, in the eighth Beilage to the first book of his 
Histoiy of Sparta (voL ii, p. 125) ; and Dr. Thirl wall’s second Appendix 
(vol. i. p. 517) both notices all the different modem opinions on this 
obscure topic, and adds several useful criticisms. Our scanty stock of 
original evidence leaves much room for divergent hypotheses, and little 
chance of any certain conclusion. 

2 Thucyd. i. 10. 
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honours* or public offices. These men had neither 
time nor taste even for cultivation of the land, still 
less for trade or handicraft : such occupations were 
inconsistent with the prescribed training, even if 
they had not been positively interdicted. They were 
maintained from the lands round the city, and from 
the large proportion of Laconia which belonged to 
them ; the land being tilled for them by Helots, who 
seem to have paid over to them a fixed proportion 
of the produce ; in some cases at least, as much as 
one half*. Each Spartan retained his qualification, 
and transmitted it to his children, on two conditions 
— first, that of submitting to the prescribed disci- 
pline ; next, that of paying each his stipulated quota 
to the public mess, which was only maintained by 
these individual contributions. The multiplication 
of children in the poorer families, after acquisitions 
of new territory ceased, continually augmented both 
the number and the proportion of citizens who 
were unable to fulfil the second of these condi- 
tions and who therefore lost their franchise : so 
that there arose towards the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war a distinction, among the Spartans them- 
selves, unknown to the earlier times — the reduced 
number of fully qualified citizens being called The 
Equals or Peers — the disfranchised poor, The In- 
feriors. The latter, disfranchised as they were, 
nevertheless did not become Perioeki : it Avas pro- 

* One or two Perioekic officers appear in military- command towards 
the end of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. viii. 6, 22), but these seem 
rare exceptions even as to foreign service by sea or land, while a Pe- 
rieekus as magistrate at Sparta was unheard of. 

® One half was paid b}" the enslaved Messenians (Tyrtieos, Firag. 4, 
Bei^k) : Tjfitav Trav, oatrov Kapnov Spovpa 
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bably still competent to them to resume their 
qualification, should any favourable accident en- 
able them to make their contributions to the public 
mess. 

The Pericekus was also a freeman and a citizen, 
not of Sparta, but of some one of the hundred town- 
ships of Laconia^ Both he and the community to 
which he belonged received their orders only from 
Sparta, having no political sphere of their own, 
and no share in determining the movements of the 
Spartan authorities. In the island of Kyth^ra^, which 
formed one of the Perioekic townships, a Spartan 
baililF resided as administrator. But whether the 
same was the case with others, we cannot afiirm : nor 
is it safe to reason from one of these townships to all 
— there may have been considerable differences in 
the mode of dealing with one and another. For they 
were spread through the whole of Laconia, some 
near and some distant from Sparta : the free inha- 
bitants of Amyklse must have been Periceki, as well 
as those of KythSra, Thuria, ^Etheia, or Aul6n : 
nor can we presume that the feeling on the part 
of the Spartan authorities towards all of them was 
the same. Between the Spartans and their neigh- 

' Strabo, viii. p. 362. Stephanus Byz. alludes to this total of 100 
townships in his notice of several different items among them — *Apddva 
-—irokis AaKwpiKT) fila rmv eKarov ; also v. ^Acjypodia-idssBoiaijAvppdxiov, 
&c. ; but he probably copied Strabo, and therefore cannot pass for a 
distinct authority. The total of 100 townships belongs to the maximum 
of Spartan power, after the conquest and before the severance of Mes* 
senia ; for AuI6u, Boise and Meth6n6 (the extreme places) are included 
among them. 

Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hellen. ii. p. 401) has collected the nam^ of 
above 60 out of the 100, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 53. 
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hours the numerous Perioeki of Amyklse, there 
must have subsisted a degree of intercourse and 
mutual relation in which the more distant Perioeki 
did not partake — besides that both the religious 
edifices and the festivals of Amyklae were most re- 
verentially adopted by the Spartans and exalted 
into a national dignity : and we seem to perceive, 
on some occasions, a degree of consideration mani* 
fested for the Amyklsean hoplites’, such as perhaps 
other Perioeki might not have obtained. The 
class-name, Pei’ioeki® — Circum-residents, ordwellers 

^ Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 5, 1 1 ; Herod, ix. 7 ; Thucyd. v. 18-23. The 
Amyklsean festival of the Hyacinthia, and the Amyklsean temple of 
Apollo, seem to stand foremost in the mind of the Spartan authorities. 
Avrol Kol oi eyyvrara twv TTfpioiKKov (Thucyd. iv. 8), who are ready be- 
fore the rest and march against the Athenians at Pylas, probably include 
the Amyklaeans. 

Laconia generally is called by Thucydides (iii. 16) as the ntpioiKis of 
Sparta. 

* The word ireploiKoi is sometimes used to signify simply “ surround- 
ing neighbour states,’’ in its natural geographical sense : see Thucyd. i. 
17 , and Aristot. Polit. ii. 7, 1* 

But the more usual employment of it is, to mean, the unprivileged or 
less privileged members of the same political aggregate living without 
the city, in contrast with the full-privileged burghers who lived within 
it. Aristotle uses it to signify in Kr6te the class corresponding to the 
Lacedaemonian Helots (Pol. ii. 7, 3) : there did not exist in Kr^ any 
class corresponding to the Lacedaemonian Perioeki, In Kr6te there were 
not two stages of inferiority — there was only one, and that one is 
marked by the word nepioiKoi ; while the Lacedaemonian Perioekus had 
the Helot below him. To an Athenian the word conveyed the idea of 
undefined degradation. 

To understand better the status of the Perioekus, we may contrast him 
with the Metoekus or Metic. The latter resides in the city, but he is an 
alien resident on sufferance, not a native : he pays a special tax, stands 
excluded from all political functions, and cannot even approach the 
magistrate except through a friendly citizen or Prostates (cVl TTpoararov 
otKfip — Lycurgus eont. Leocrat. c. 21 -53) ; he bears arms for the defence 
of the state. The situation of a Metic was however very different in 
different cities of Greece. At Athens that class were well-protected in 
person and property, numerous and domiciliated: at Sparta, there were 
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around the city — usually denoted native inhabitants 
of inferior political condition as contrasted with the 

at first none — the Xenelasy excluded them ; but this must have been 
relaxed long before the days of Agis III. 

The Perioekus differs from the Metic in being a native of the soil, 
subject by birth to the city law. 

M. Kopstadt (in his Dissertation above cited on Lacedaemonian 
affairs, sect. p* 60) expresses much surprise at that which I advance 
in this note respecting Krete and Lacedaemon — that in Krete there was 
no class of men analogous to the Lacedaemonian Penoeki, but only two 
classes — i. e. :free citizens and Helots. He thinks that this position is 

{H*orsus falsum.” 

But I advance nothing more here than what is distinctly stated by 
Aristotle, as Kopstadt himself admits (p. 60, 71)- Aristotle calls the 
sul^ect class in Kr^te by the name of XlepioiKoi. And in this case, the 
general presumptions go far to sustain the authority of Aristotle. For 
Sparta was a dominant or capital city, including in its dependence not 
only a considerable territory, but a considerable number of inferior, di- 
stinct, organised townships. In Krete, on the contrary, each autono- 
mous state included only a town with its circumjacent territory, but 
without any annexed townships. There was therefore no basis for the 
intermediate class called in Laconia Perioeki : just as Kopstadt himself 
remarks (p. 78) about the Dorian city of Megara. There were only 
tile two classes of free Kretan citizens, and serf-cultivators in various 
modifications and subdivisions. 

Kopstadt (following Hoeck, Kreta, B. III. vol. iii. p. 23) says that 
the authority of Aristotle on this point is overborne by that of Dosiadas 
and Sosikrates — authors who wrote specially on Kretan affairs. Now 
if we were driven to make a choice, I confess that I should prefer the 
testimony of Aristotle — considering that we know little or nothing re- 
specting the other two. But in this case I do not think that we are 
driven to make a choice : Dosiadas (ap. Athenae. xiv. ]>. 143) is not 
cited in terms, so that we cannot affirm him to contradict Aristotle : 
and Sosikrates (upon whom Hoeck and Kopstadt rely) says something 
which does not necessarily contradict him, but admits of being explained 
80 as to place the two witnesses in harmony with each other, 

Sosikrates says (ap. Athenae. vi. p. 263), ficv koiv^v ^ovXeiav ot 
Kp^cr KoXovcri fivolav, rrjv §€ I8iav d<j>afiiaraSf rovs Sc TreptoiKOvs V7nj~ 
xdovr. Now the word iteptoitmvs seems to be here used just as Aristotle 
would have used to oomprehaad the Kretan serfs universally : it is 
not distinguished from fivdmrai and d<f>€tfu&nrat, but comprehends both of 
them as different species under a generic term. The authority of Ari- 
stotle affmrds a reason for preferring to construe the passage in this 
manner, and the words appear to me to admit of it fuify. 
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full-privileged burghers who lived in the city, but 
it did not mark any precise or uniform degree of 
inferiority. It is sometimes so used by Aristotle as 
to imply a condition no better than that of the 
Helots, so that in a large sense, all the inhabitants 
of Laconia (Helots as well as the rest) might have 
been included in it. But when used in reference to 
Laconia, it bears a technical sense whereby it is 
placed in contraposition with the Spartan on one 
side, and with the Helot on the other : it means 
native freemen and proprietors, grouped in subordi- 
nate communities ’ with more or less power of local 
management, but (like the subject towns belonging 
to Bern, Zurich, and most of the old thirteen can- 
tons of Switzerland ) embodied in the Lacedaemonian 
aggregate, which was governed exclusively by the 
kings, senate, and citizens of Sparta. 

When we come to describe the democracy of 
Athens after the revolution of Kleisthenes, we shall 
find the demes, or local townships and villages of 
Attica, incorporated as equal and constituent frac- 
tions of the integer called The Deme (or The City) 
of Athens, so that a demot of Acharnae or Sph^ttus 
is at the same time a full Athenian citizen. But 
the relation of the Perioekic townships to Sparta is 
one of inequality and obedience, though both belong 
to the same political aggregate, and make up 
together the free Lacedaemonian community. In 
like manner, Orneae and other places were town- 
ships of men personally free, but politically depend- 
ent on Argos — Akraephiae on Thebes — Chaeroneia 

^ The ir^€t£ of the Lacedsemonian Perioeki are iiotieed : wt 
Xenophon (Ageskus, iL 24; Laced. Repnb* xr, 3; Helknie. vi, 
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on Orchomenus — and various Thessalian towns on 
Pharsalus and Larissa ^ Such moreover was, in 
the main, the state into which Athens would have 
brought her allies, and Thebes the free Boeotian 
communities®, if the policy of either of these cities 
had permanently prospered. This condition carried 
with it a sentiment of degradation, and a painful 
negation of that autonomy for which every Gre* 
cian community thirsted ; while being maintained 
through superior force, it had a natural tendency, 
perhaps without the deliberate wish of the reigning 
city, to degenerate into practical oppression. But 
in addition to this general tendency, the peculiar 
education of a Spartan, while it imparted force, for- 
titude, and regimental precision, was at the same 
time so rigorously peculiar, that it rendered him 
harsh, unaccommodating, and incapable of sympa- 
thising with the ordinary march of Grecian feeling, 
•“—not to mention the rapacity and love of money, 
which is attested, by good evidence, as belonging to 
the Spartan character^, and which we should hardly 
have expected to find in the pupils of Lykurgos. 
As Harmosts out of their native city^, and in rela- 
tions with inferiors, the Spartans seem to have 

* Herod, viii. 73-*135; Xeiioph. Ilellen. \i, 1, 8; Thucyd. iv. 76-94. 

^ Xenoph, Hellen, vi. 3, 3, 9, 19, Isokrates, writing in the days of 

Theb^ power, after the battle of Leuktra, characterises the BoBotian 
towns as nepioiKoi of 'Thebes (Or. viii. De Pace, p. 182); compare 
Orat. xiv. Plataic. p. 299-303. Xenophon holds the same language, 
HeRen. v. 4, 46 : compere Plutarch, Agesilaus, 28. 

* Aiiatot. PdSt. ii G, 23. 

* Thucyd. i. 77-95; vi. 105. Isokrates (Panathenaic. Or. xii. p. 283), 
2napTtdTas wfpoTrrncovr ical TroXepatovv ical nXtovdierag, wovs ittp 
avTovs cltfai irdirrts wr€tX^<^>«uri. Compare lu» OnJtao de Pace (Ot. viii. 
p. 180-181); Oratio Panegyr. (Or. iv. p. 64-67). 
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been more unpopular than other Greeks, and we 
may presume that a similar haughty roughness 
pervaded their dealings with their own Perioeki ; 
who were bound to them certainly by no tie of 
affection, and who for the most part revolted after 
the battle of Leuktra as soon as the invasion of 
Laconia by Epameinondas enabled them to do so 
with safety. 

Isokrat^s, taking his point of departure from the 
old Herakleid legend, with its instantaneous con- 
quest and triple partition of all Dorian Pelopon- 
nesus among the three Herakleid brethren, deduces 
the first origin of the Pericekic townships from inter- 
nal seditions among the conquerors of Sparta. Ac- 
cording to him, the period immediately succeeding 
the conquest was one of fierce intestine warfare in 
newly-conquered Sparta, between the Few and the 
Many, — the oligarchy and the demus. The former 
being victorious, two important measures were the 
consequences of their victory. They banished the 
defeated Many from Sparta into Laconia, retain- 
ing the residence in Sparta exclusively for them- 
selves ; they assigned to them the smallest and 
least fertile half of Laconia, monopolising the 
larger and better for themselves ; and they dissemi- 
nated them into many very small townships, or 
subordinate little communities, while they concen- 
trated themselves entirely at Sparta. To these pre- 
cautions for ensuring dominion they added another 
not less important. They established among their 
own Spartan citizens equality of legal privilege and 
democratical government, so as to take the greatest 
securities for internal harmony ; which harmony. 
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according to the judgement of Isokrat^s, had been 
but too effectually perpetuated, enabling the Spar- 
tans to achieve their dominion over oppressed 
Greece, — like the accord of pirates^ for the spolia- 
tion of the peaceful. The Perioekic townships (he 
tells us), while deprived of all the privileges of 
freemen, were exposed to all the toils, as well as to 
an unfair share of the dangers, of war. The Spartan 
authorities put them in situations and upon enter- 
prises which they deemed too dangerous for their 
own citizens ; and what was still worse, the ephors 
possessed the power of putting to death, without 
any form of preliminary trial, as many Perioeki as 
they pleased*. 

The statement here delivered by Isokrat^s, re- 
specting the first origin of the distinction of Spar- 
tans and Perioeki, is nothing better than a conjec- 
ture, nor is it even a probable conjecture, since 
it is based on the historical truth of the old Hera- 
kleid legend, and transports the disputes of his 
own time between the oligarchy and the demus 
into an early period to which such disputes do not 
belong. Nor is there anything, as far as our know- 
ledge of Grecian history extends, to bear out his 
assertion that the Spartans took to themselves the 
least dangerous post in the field, and threw undue 

Isoki^tes, Panathenaic, Or, xii, p, 280. ©ere ovd€t$ av avrovs Sea 
o^6wiav CTraeveeretee/j ovhev /eaXXov ^ rovs KarQfnovtiarhs 

Kai X^aras koi rovf Trtpi tas aXXas dbiKias ovras' Kai yap cKeivoi o‘(f>i<riV 
avTois ofiovoovvT€9 Tovs ^Xot/s^ anroXAvovere. 

» Isokrat^g, Orat. xii. (Panathenaic.) p. 270-271. The statement in 
the same oMion (p. 246), that the Lacedaemomans « had put to death 
without trial more Greeks {nXelavs t£^p *EXX^y) than had ever been 
tned at Athens since Athens was a dty,” refers to their allies or de- 
pendents out of Laconia. 
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peril upon their Perioeki. Such dastardly temper 
was not among the sins of Sparta ; but it is un- 
doubtedly true that as the number of citizens con- 
tinually diminished, so the Perioeki came to con- 
stitute, in the later times, a larger and larger pro- 
portion of the Spartan force. Yet the power which 
Isokrates represents to have been vested in the 
ephors, of patting to death Perioeki without preli- 
minary trial, we may fully believe to be real, and 
to have been exercised as often as the occasion 
seemed to call for it. We shall notice presently 
the way in which these magistrates dealt with the 
Helots, and shall see ample reason from thence 
to draw the conclusion, that whenever the ephors 
believed any man to be dangerous to the public 
peace, — whether an inferior Spartan, a Perioekus, 
or a Helot, — the most summary inode of getting 
rid of him would be considered as the best. To- 
w^ards Spartans of rank and consideration they were 
doubtless careful and measured in their application 
of punishment, but the same necessity for circum- 
spection did not exist with regard to the inferior 
classes: moreover the feeling, that the exigences^ 
of justice required a fair trial before punishment was| 
inflicted, belongs to Athenian associations muchi 
more than to Spartan. How often any such sum- 
mary executions may have taken place, we have 
no information. 

We may remark that the account which Iso- 
krat^s has here given of the origin of the Laconian 
Perioeki is not essentially irreconcileable with that 
of Ephorus*, who recounted that Eurysthen^s apd 

* Ephorus, Fragm. 18, ed. Mfurx ; ap. Strabo, vw. p. 365. 
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Prokl^s, on first conquering Laconia, had granted 
to the pre-existing population equal rights with 
the Dorians — but that Agis, son of Eurysthen6s, 
had deprived them of this equal position, and de- 
graded them into dependent subjects of the latter. 
At least the two narratives both agree in presuming 
that the Perioeki had once enjoyed a better position, 
from which they had been extruded by violence. 
And the policy which Isokrat^s ascribes to the 
victorious Spartan oligarchs,- — of driving out the 
demus from concentrated residence in the city to 
disseminated residence in many separate and in- 
significant townships, — seems to be the expression 
of that proceeding which in his time was numbered 
among the most efficient precautions against re- 
fractory subjects, — the Dioekisis, or breaking up of 
a town-aggregate into villages. We cannot assign 
to the statement any historical authority ^ More- 

1 Dr. Arnold (in his Dissertation on the Spartan Constitution, ap- 
pended to the first volume of his Thucydides, p, 643) places greater 
confidence in the historical value of this narrative of Isokrates than I 
am inclined to do. On the other hand, Mr. G. C. Lewis, in his Re- 
view of Dr. AmoUPs Dissertation (Philological Museum, vol, ii. p. 46), 
considers the “ account of Isokrates as completely inconsistent with 
that of Ephorus ; w hich is saying rather more, perhaps, than the tenor 
of the two strictly warrants. In Mr. Lewis’s excellent article, most 
of the difficult points respecting the Spartan constitution will be found 
raised and discussed in a manner highly instructive. 

Another point in the statement of Isokrates is, that the Dorians at 
the time of the original conquest of Laconia were only 2000 in number 
(Or. xii. Panath. p. 2S6). Mr. Clinton rejects this estimate as too 
small, and observes, ‘‘ I suspect that Isokrates, in describing the num- 
bers of the Dorians at the original conquest, has adapted to the de- 
B<a-iption the actual oumbm oi Uie Spartans in his own time ” (Fast. 
Hellen. ii. p. 408). 

This seems to me a probable conjecture and it illustrates as well the 
absence of data under which Isokrates or his infiarmants laboured, as 
the method which they took to supply the deficiency. 
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over the division of Laconia into six districts, to- 
gether with its distribution into townships (or the 
distribution of settlers into pre-existing townships), 
which Ephorus ascribed to the first Dorian kings, 
are all deductions from the primitive legendary 
account, which described the Dorian conquest as 
achieved at one stroke, and must all be dismissed, 
if we suppose it to have been achieved gradually* 
This gradual conquest is admitted by O. Muller 
and by many of the ablest subsequent inquirers — 
who nevertheless seem to have the contrary suppo- 
sition involuntarily present to their minds when 
they criticise the early Spartan history, and always 
unconsciously imagine the Spartans as masters of 
all Laconia. We cannot even assert that Laconia 
was ever under one government before the con- 
summation of the successive conquests of Sparta. 

Of the assertion of O. Muller — repeated by 
Schbmann^ — that the difference of races was 
strictly preserved, and that the Perioeki were al- 
ways considered as Achaeans — I find no proof, 
and I believe it to be erroneous. Respecting Pharis, 
Greronthrse, and Amyklae, three Pericekic towns, 
Pausanias gives us to understand that the pre- 
existing inhabitants either retired or were expelled 
on the Dorian conquest, and that a Dorian popu- 
lation replaced them^. Without placing great faith 
in this statement, for which Pausanias could hardly 

> Schomann, Antiq. Jurisp. Graccoruni, iv. 1, 5, p. 112. 

* Pausan. iii. 2, 6; iii. 22, 5. The statement of Muller is to be 
found (History of the Dorians, iii. 2, 1) : he quotes a passage of Paai- 
s»iias which is noway to the point. 

Mr, O, C. Lewis (Philolog. Mus. wt »Hp, p. 41) is ^he mm& 
nkm as Mulkr* 


2 k2 
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have any good authority, we may- yet accept it as 
representing the probabilities of the case and as 
counterbalancing the unsupported hypothesis of 
Muller. The Pericekic townships were probably 
composed either of Dorians entirely, or of Dorians 
incorporated in greater or less proportion with the 
pre-existing inhabitants. But whatever difference 
of race there may once have been, it was effaced 
before the historical times*, during which we find 


1 M. Kopsttidt (in the learned Dissertation which I have before alluded 
to, De Rerum Laconicarum Constitutionis Lycurgese Origine et Indole, 
cap. ii. p. 31) controverts this position respecting the Perioeki. He ap- 
pears to understand it in a sense which my words hardly present — at 
least a sense which I did not intend them to present : as if the majority 
of inhabitants in each of the hundred Pericekic towns were Dorians — 
ut per centum Laconise oppida distrihuti uhique majorem incolarum 
numerum efficerent ” (p. 32). I meant only to afiirm that some of the 
Pericekic towns, such as Amyklae, w^ere wholly or almost wholly, Do- 
rian ; many others of them partially Dorian. But what may have been 
the comparative numbers (probably different in each town) of Dorian 
and non-Dorian inhabitants — there are no means of determining. M. 
Kopstadt (p. 35) admits that Amykise,. Pharis, and Geronthrae, were 
Pericekic towns peopled by Dorians 5 and if this be true, it negatives 
the general maxim on the faith of which he contradicts what I affirm : 
his maxim is — nunquam Dorienses a Doriensibus nisi hello victi erant, 
civitate sequoque jme i)rivati sunt ” (p. 31). It is very unsafe to lay 
dow n such large positions respecting a supposed uniformity of Dorian 
rules and practice. The high authority of O. Muller has been extremely 
misleading in this respect. 

It is plain that Herodotus (compare his expression, viii. 73 and i. 145) 
conceived all the free inhabitants of Laconia not as Achseans, but as 
Dorians. He believes in the storj" of the legend, that the Achseans, 
driven out of Laconia by the invading Dorians and Herakleidae, occu- 
pied the territory in the north-west of Peloponnesus which was after- 
wards called Achaia, — expelling from it the lonians. Whatever may be 
the truth about this legendary statement — and w hatever may have been 
the original proportions of Dorians and Achseans in Laconia^ — these two 
races had (in the fifth century B.c.) become confounded in one undi- 
stinguishable ethnical and political aggregate called Laconian or Lace- 
daemonian — comprising both Spartans and Perioeki, though with very 
miequal political franchises and very material differences in individnal 
training and habits. The case was different in Thessaly, vrhere the 
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no proof of Achaeans, known as such, in Laconia. 
The Herakleids, the iEgeids, and the Talthybiads, 
all of whom belong to Sparta, seem to be the 
only examples of separate races (partially distin- 
guishable from Dorians) known after the begin- 
ning of authentic history. The Spartans and the 
Perioeki constitute one political aggregate, and 
that too so completely melted together in the gene- 
ral opinion (speaking of the times before the battle 
of Leuktra), that the peace of Antalkidas, which 
guaranteed autonomy to every separate Grecian 
city, was never so construed as to divorce the Peri- 
oekic towns from Sparta. Both are known as La- 
conians or Lacedaemonians, and Sparta is regarded 
by Herodotus only as the first and bravest among 
the many and brave Lacedaemonian cities \ The 
victors at Olympia are proclairred not as Spartans, 
but as Laconians, — a title alike borne by the Peri- 
ceki. And many of the numerous winners whose 
names we read in the Olympic lists as Laconians, 
may probably have belonged to Amyklae or other 
Perioekic towns. 

The Perioekic hoplites constituted always a large 
— in later times a preponderant — numerical pro- 
portion of the Lacedaemonian array, and must un- 
doubtedly have been trained, more or less perfectly, 
in the peculiar military tactics of Sparta; since 
they were called upon to obey the same orders as 
the Spartans in the field^, and to perform the same 

Thessalians held in dependence Magnetes, Perrhacbi, and Achseans ; the 
separate nationality of these latter was never lost. 

* Herod, vii. 234. 

* Thncyd. Tiii. 6-22. They did not however partalce in the Lyknrgean 

discipline ; but they seem to be nanaed ol €k rrjs armScr as cosi- 

trasted with ot €k ayctyrjs (Sosilnus ap. Albente. xv. p. 674). 
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evolutions. Some cases appear, though rare, in 
which a Pepioekus has high command in a foreign 
expedition. In the time of Aristotle, the larger pro- 
portion of Laconia (then meaning only the coun- 
try eastward of Taygetus, since the foundation of 
Mess^n6 by Epameinondas had been consummated) 
belonged to Spartan citizens ^ but the remaining 
smaller half must have been the property of the 
Perioeki, who must besides have carried on most of 
the commerce of export and import — the metailur- 
gic enterprise, and the distribution of internal 
produce — which the territory exhibited ; since no 
Spartan ever meddled in such occupations. And 
thus the peculiar training of Lykurgus, by throwing 
all these employments into the hands of the Peri- 
oeki, opened to them a new source of importance 


^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 23. yctp to Ttav SirapTioTSv tivai t^p ttXci- 

(TTTJP y^p, OVK e^Td(oV(TlP TQff €llT<j>Opds. 

Mr. G. C, Lewis, in the aitiele above alluded to (Philolog. Mus. ii. 
p. 54), says about the Perioeki « They lived in the country or in 
small towns of the Laconian territory, and cultivated the land, which 
they did not hold of any individual citizen, but paid for it a tribute or 
rent to the state ; being exactly in the same condition as the possessores 
of the Roman domain, or the Ryots in Ilindostatt before the introduc- 
tion of the Permanent Settlement.” It may be doubted, I thinks 
whether the Perioeki paid any such rent or tribute as that which 
Mr. Lewis here supposes. The passage just cited from Aristotle seems 
to show that they paid direct taxation inilividually, and just upon the 
same principle as the Spartan citizens, who are distinguished only by 
being lai^er landed-proprietors. But though the principle of taxation 
be the same, there was practical injustice (according to Aristotle) in the 
mode of assessing it. The Spartan citizens (he observes) being the 
largest landed-proprietors, take care not to canvass strictly each other^s 
payment of prap^y^ax^*^, e, ftey wink mutually at each oth^s 
evasions. If the Spartans had been the only petsonn who pmd 
or property-tax, this observation of Aristotle would have had no mean- 
ing. In principle, the tax was assessed both on their larger properties, 
and on the smaller properties of the Perioeki : in practice, the S{mrt^s 
helped each other to evade the due proportion. 
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which the dependent townships of Argos, of Thebes, 
or of Orchomenus, would not enjoy. 

The Helots of Laconia were Coloni or serfs bound 
to the soil, who tilled it for the benefit of the Spar- 
tan proprietors certainly — probably, of Perioekic 
proprietors also. They were the rustic population 
of the country, who dwelt, not in towns, but either 
in small villages^ or in detached farms, both in the 
district immediately surrounding Sparta, and round 
the Perioekic Laconian towns also. Of course there 
were also Helots who lived in Sparta and other 
towns, and did the work of domestic slaves — but 
such was not the general character of the class. 
We cannot doubt that the Dorian conquest from 
Sparta found this class in the condition of villagers 
and detached rustics ; but whether they were de- 
pendent upon pre-existing Achaean proprietors, or 
independent like much of the Arcadian village 
population, is a question which we cannot answer. 
In either case, however, it is easy to conceive that 
the village lands (with the cultivators upon them) 
were the most easy to appropriate for the benefit of 
masters resident at Sparta ; while the towns, with 
the district immediately around them, furnished 
both dwelling and maintenance to the outgoing de- 
tachments of Dorians. If the Spartans had suc- 
ceeded in their attempt to enlarge their territory by 
the conquest of Arcadia^, they might very probably 


^ The village-character of the Helots is distinctly marked by Livy» 
xxxiv. 27, in describing the inflictions of the despot Nabis : — “ Ilota- 
nmt qnidam (hi sunt jam inde antiquitus castellani, agreste genus) 
tnuoalbgere voluisse insimulati, per onmes vicos sub vcsrberUn^ 
necantur.” 

* Herodot. i. 66. ixpfjarrfptdCmfro €P ^ itdoiy rj 


3. Heiots— " 

essentially 

villagers. 
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have converted Tegea and Mantineia into Perioekic 
towns, with a diminished territory inhabited (either 
wholly or in part) by Dorian settlers — while they 
would have made over to proprietors in Sparta much 
of the village lands of the Maenalii, Azanes, and 
Parrhasii, helotising the inhabitants. The distinc- 
tion between a town and a village population seems 
the main ground of the different treatment of Helots 
and Perioeki in Laconia. A considerable propor- 
tion of the Helots were of genuine Dorian race, 
being the Dorian Messenians west of Mount Tay- 
getus, subsequently conquered and aggregated to 
this class of dependent cultivators, who, as a class, 
must have begun to exist from the very first esta- 
blishment of the invading Dorians in the district 
round Sparta. From whence the name of Helots 
arose we do not clearly make out : Ephorus de- 
duced it from the town of Helus, on the southern 
coast, which the Spartans are said to have taken 
after a resistance so obstinate as to pj'ovoke them 
to deal very rigorously with the captives. There 
are many reasons for rejecting this story, and an- 
other etymology has been proposed according to 
which Helot is synonymous with captive : this is 
more plausible, yet still not convincing^ The 
Helots lived in the rural villages as adscripti glebee, 
cultivating their lands and paying over their rent 
to the master at Sparta, but enjoying their homes, 
wives, families, and mutual neighbourly feelings 
apart from the master’s view. They were nevei* 
sold out of the country, and probably never sold 
at all ; belonging not so much to the master as 

* See O. Miillcr, Dorian?, iii. 3, 1 ; Ephorus ap. Strabo, viii. p.3G5; 
IIarj)ocration,. v. ErXcDrri. 
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to the state, which constantly called upon them 
for military service, and recompensed their bravery 
or activity with a grant of freedom. Meno the 
Thessalian of Pharsalus took out three hundred 
Penestae of his own to aid the Athenians against 
Amphipolis : these Thessalian Penestae were in 
many points analogous to the Helots, but no indi- 
vidual Spartan possessed the like power over the 
latter. The Helots were thus a part of the state, 
having their domestic and social sympathies deve- 
loped, a certain power of acquiring property*, and 
the consciousness of Grecian lineage and dialect — 
points of marked superiority over the foreigners 
who formed the slave population of Athens or 
Chios. They seem to have been noway inferior 
to any village population of Greece ; w'hile the Gre- 
cian observer sympathised with them more strongly 
than with the bought slaves of other states — not to 
mention that their homogeneous aspect, their num- 
bers, and their employment in military service, ren- 
dered them more conspicuous to the eye. 

The service in the Spartan house was all per- 
formed by members of the Helot class ; for there 
seem to have been few, if any, other slaves in the 
country. The various anecdotes which are told re- 
specting their treatment at Sparta betoken less of 
cruelty than of ostentatious scorn® — a sentiment 

* Kkomenes III. offered manumission to every Helot who could pay 
down live Attic minae : he was in great immediate want of money, and 
he raised by this means 500 talents. Six thousand Helots must thus 
have been in a condition to find five minae each, which was a very cxm- 
siderable sum (Plutarch, Kleomenes, c. 23). 

* Such is the statement that Helots were compelled to appear in a 
state of drunkenness, in order to excite in the yoi^is a aemtimeaai ei 
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which we are noway surprised to discover among 
the citizens at the mess-table. But the great mass 
of the Helots, who dwelt in the country, were ob- 
jects of a very different sentiment on the part of 
the Spartan ephors, who knew their bravery, 
energy, and standing discontent, and yet were 
forced to employ them as an essential portion of 
the state army. The Helots commonly served aS 
light-armed, in which capacity the Spartan hoplites 
could not dispense with their attendance. At the 
battle of Platsea, every Spartan hoplite had seven 
Helots*, and every Pericekic hoplite one Helot to 
attend him® : but even in camp, the Spartan ar- 
rangements were franaed to guard against any sud- 
den mutiny of these light-armed companions, while 
at home, the citizen habitually kept his shield dis- 
md'eMrgy from its holding-riug to prevent the possi- 

ofthe bility of its being snatched for the like purpose, 
fear and Sometimes select Helots were clothed in heavy 

cruelty of 

the Spar- repugnance against intoxication (Plutarch, Lyciirg. c. 28 ; also Adversus 
Stoicos de Commun. Notit. c. 19, p. 1067). 

* Herod, ix. 29. The Spartans at Thennopylse seem to have been 
attended each by only one Helot (vii. 229). 

O. Muller seems to consider that the light-armed who attended the 
Perioekic hoplites at Plataea were not Helots (Dor. iii. 3, 6), Herodotua 
does not distinctly say tliat they were so, but I see no reason for ad- 
mitting two different classes of light-armed in the Spartan military 
force. 

The calculation which Miillcr gives of the number of Periceki and 
Helots altogether proceeds upon very untrustworthy data. Among 
them is to he noticed his supposition that TroXtrueri means the 
district of Sparta as distinguished ht)m Laconia, which is contrary to 
the passage in Polybius (vi. 45) : Troktruc^ X^P^ ^ Polybius means the 
territmy cff the state g«omlly. 

^ Xenophon, Rep. Lae. c. 12, 4 ; Kritias, De Lacedsem. Repub. ap. 
Libanium, Orat. de Servitute, t. ii. p. 85, Reisk. &s mritrrUa rrj^ 
trphi To^r EiXomir pep SirupTwiT^r oStox &<rrrtBos t^p nop- 

TTOxa, &e. 
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armour, and thus served in the ranks, receiving 
manumission from the state as the reward of di- 
stinguished bravery’. 

But Sparta, even at the maximum of her power, 
was mofe than once endangered by the reality, and 
always beset with the apprehension, of Helotic 
revolt. To prevent or suppress it, the ephors sub- 
mitted to insert express stipulations for aid in 
their treaties with Athens — to invite Athenian 
troops into the heart of Laconia — and to practise 
combinations of cunning and atrocity which even 
yet stand without parallel in the long list of pre- 
cautions for fortifying unjust dominion. It was in 
the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war, after the 
Helots had been called upon for signal military 
efforts in various ways, and when the Athenians 
and Messenians were in possession of Pylus, that 
the ephors felt especially apprehensive of an out- 
break. Anxious to single out the most forward 
and daring Helots, as the men from whom they had 
most to dread, they issued proclamation that every 
member of that class who had rendered distin- 
guished services should make his claims known at 
Sparta, promising liberty to the most deserving. 
A large number of Helots came forward to claim 
the boon : not less than 2000 of them were approved, 
formally manumitted, and led in solemn procession 
round the temples, with garlands on their heads, as 
an inauguration to their coming life of freedom. 
But the treacherous garland only marked them out 
as victims for the sacrifice : every man of them 


‘ Thucyd. i. 101 ; iv. 80; r. 14-23. 
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forthwith disappeared, — the manner of their death 
was an untold mystery. 

For this dark and bloody deed Thucydides is our 
witness’, and Thucydides describing a contempo- 
rary matter into which he had inquired. Upon any 
less evidence we should have hesitated to believe 
the statement ; but standing as it thus does above 
all suspicion, it speaks volumes as to the inhuman 
character of the Lacedeemonian government, while 
it lays open to us at the same time the intensity of 
their fears from the Helots. In the assassination 
of this fated regiment of brave men, a large num- 
ber of auxiliaries and instruments must have been 
concerned : yet Thucydides with all his inquiries 
could not find out how any of them perished : he 
tells us, that no man knew. We see here a fact 
which demonstrates unequivocally the impenetrable 
mystery in which the proceedings of the Spartan 
government were wrapped, — the absence not only 
of public discussion, but of public curiosity, — and 
the perfection with which the ephors reigned over 
the will, the hands, and the tongues, of their 
Spartan subjects. The Venetian Council of Ten, 
with all the facilities for nocturnal drowning which 
their city presented, could hardly have accomplish- 
ed so vast a coup-d’e'tat with such invisible means. 
And we may judge from hence, even if we had no 
other evidence, how little the habits of a public 
assembly could have suited either the temper of 
mind, or the march of government, at Sparta. 

Other proceedings, ascribed to the ephors against 

^ Thucyd. iv. 80. ot Be ov ttoXX^ vorepop ^(jMPtardu re avrovs, kcu 
ovBels ^(rOero orcp rpoirtp eKa<Tros Bte<^6dpr). 
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the Helots, are conceived in the same spirit as the 
incident just recounted from Thucydides, though 
they do not carry with them the same certain at- 
testation. It was a part of the institutions of Ly- 
kurgus (according to a statement which Plutarch 
professes to have borrowed from Aristotle) that 
the ephors should every year declare war against 
the Helots, in order that the murder of them might 
be rendered innocent ; and that active young Spar- 
tans should be armed with daggers and sent about 
Laconia, in order that they might, either in solitude 
or at night, assassinate such of the Helots as were 
considered formidable ^ This last measure passes The 
by the name of the Krypteia, yet we find some ^'yP^*** 
difficulty in determining to what extent it was ever 
realised. That the ephors, indeed, would not be 
restrained by any scruples of justice or humanity, 
is plainly shown by the murder of the 2000 Helots 
above noticed ; but this latter incident really an- 
swered its purpose, while a standing practice such 
as that of the Krypteia, and a formal notice of 
war given beforehand, would provoke the reaction 
of despair rather than enforce tranquillity. There 
seems indeed good evidence that the Krypteia was 
a real practice®, — that the ephors kept up a system 
of police or espionage throughout Laconia by the 
employment of active young citizens, who lived a 
hard and solitary life, and suffered their motions 
to be as little detected as possible. The ephors 

* Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 28 ; Heraclides Pontic, p. 504, ed. Crag. 

* Plato, Legg. i. p. 633 ; the words of the Lacedaemonian MegiUus 
designate an existing Spartan custom. Compare the same treatise, ti. 
p. 763, where Ast suspect^ without reason, the gentuneiieas of the 
word KpVTTToi, 
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might naturally enough take this method of keep- 
ing watch both over the Perioekic townships and 
the Helot villages, and the assassination of indivi- 
dual Helots by these police-men or Krypts would 
probably pass unnoticed. But it is impossible to 
believe in any standing murderous order, or deli- 
berate annual assassination of Helots, for the pur- 
pose of intimidation, as Aristotle is alleged to have 
represented — for we may well doubt whether he 
really did make such a representation, when we 
see that he takes no notice of this measure in his 
Politics, where he speaks at some length both of 
the Spartan constitution and of the Helots. The 
well-known hatred and fear, entertained by the 
Spartans towards their Helots, has probably co- 
loured Plutarch’s description of the Krypteia, so- 
as to exaggerate those unpunished murders which 
occasionally happened into a constant phaenomenon 
with express design. A similar deduction is to be 
made from the statement of Myron of Pri^n6‘, who 
alleged that they were beaten every year without 
any special fault, in order to put them in mind of 
their slavery — and that those Helots, whose superior 
beauty or stature placed them above the visible 
stamp of their condition, were put to death ; whilst 
such masters as neglected to keep down the spirit 
of their vigorous Helots were punished. That se- 
crecy, for which the ephors were so remarkable, 
seems enough of itself to refute the assertion that 
they publicly proclaimed war against the Helots ; 
though we may well believe that this unhappy class 

* MjTon, ap. Athense. xiv. p. 657. roi/f ^povfuvottt does 

not strictly mean to put to death.*’ 
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of men may have been noticed as objects for jealous 
observation in the annual ephoric oath of office. 
Whatever may have been the treatment of the 
Helots in later times, it is at all events hardly to 
be supposed that any regulation hostile to them can 
have emanated from Lykurgus. For the dangers 
arising from that source did not become serious 
until after the Messenian war — nor indeed until 
after the gradual diminution of the number of 
Spartan citizens had made itself felt. 

The manumitted Helots did not pass into the Manmnit- 
class of Perioeki, — for this purpose a special grant, 
of the freedoin of some PeritEkic township, would 
probably be required, — but constituted a class 
apart, known at the time of the Peloponnesian 
war by the name of Neodamodes. Being persons 
who had earned their liberty by signal bravery, they 
were of course regarded by the ephors with pecu- 
liar apprehension, and if possible, employed on 
foreign service^ or planted on some foreign soil as 
settlers. In what manner these freedmen employed 
themselves, we find no distinct information; but 
we can hardly doubt that they quitted the Helot 
village and field, together with the rural costume 
(the leather cap and sheepskin) which the Helot 
commonly wore, and the change of which exposed 
him to suspicion, if not to punishment, from his 
jealous masters. Probably they, as well as the 
disfranchised Spartan citizens (called Hypomeiones 
or Inferiors), became congregated at Sparta, and 
found employment either in various trades or in the 
service of the government. 

Thucyd. t. 34. 
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It has been necessary to give this short sketch of 
regulation* the Orders of men who inhabited Laconia, in order 

Mcribed to , - 

Lykurgus. to OHaole US to Understand the statements given 
about the legislation of Lykurgus. The arrange* 
ments ascribed to that lawgiver, in the way t hat 
Plutarch describes them, presuppose, and do 
create, the three orders of Spartans, Periceki, and 
Helots. We are told by Plutarch that the disorders 
which Lykurgus found existing in the state arose 
in a great measure from the gross inequality of 
property, and from the luxurious indulgence and 
unprincipled rapacity of the rich— who had drawn 
to themselves the greater proportion of the lands in 
the country, leaving a large body of poor, without 
any lot of land, in hopeless misery and degradation. 
To this inequality (according to Plutarch) the re- 
forming legislator applied at once a stringent re- 
of medy. He redistributed the whole territory belong- 
ing to Sparta, as well as the remainder of Laconia ; 
the former in 9000 equal lots, one to e^jh Spartan 
citizen ; the latter in 30,000 equal lots, one to 
each Perioekus: of this alleged distribution I shall 
speak farther presently. Moreover he banished the 
use of gold and silver money, tolerating nothing in 
the shape of circulating medium but pieces of iron, 
heavy and searcely portable; and he forbade* to 
the Spartan citizen every species of industrious or 
mtmey. seeking occupation, agriculture included. 

constituted — though not without stre- 
I nho^ opppffitipp, during the course of which hjs 
! eye is said to have been knocked out by a violent 
youth, named Alkandep—tfaeSyssitia public 

^ Xenophon, Re|H Lac. c. 7* 
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A certain number of joint tables were provided, and 
every citizen was required to belong to some one of mess, 
them and habitually to take his meals at it^ — no new 
member being admissible without an unanimous 
ballot in his favour by the previous occupants. 

Each provided from his lot of land a specified quota 
of barley-meal, wine, cheese and figs, and a small 
contribution of money for condiments : game was 
obtained in addition by hunting in the public forests 
of the state, while every one who sacrificed to the 
gods^, sent to his mess-table a part of the victim 
killed. From boyhood to old age, every Spartan 
citizen took his sober meals at this public mess, 
where all shared alike ; nor was distinction of any 
kind allowed, except on signal occasions of service 
rendered by an individual to the state. 

These public Syssitia, under the management of PubUc 
the Polemarchs, were connected with the mili- disdpiS^^ 
tary distribution, the constant gymnastic train- 
ing, and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced 
by Lykurgus, From the early age of seven years 
throughout his whole life, as youth and man no 
less than as boy, the Spartan citizen lived habitually 
in public, always either himself under drill, gym- 
nastic and military, or a critic and spectator of 
others — always under the fetters and observances 
of a rule partly military, partly monastic — estranged 
from the independence of a separate home — seeing 
his wife, during the first years after marriage, only 
by stealth, and maintaining little peculiar relation 

* Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 15; substantially confirmed by XAiopbon, 

Rep. Lac. c. 1, 5. 

- See the authors quoted in Athenseus, iv. p, 141. 

VOL. II. 2 L 
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with his children. The supervision not only of his 
fellow-citizens, but also of authorised censors or 
captains nominated by the state, was perpetually 
acting upon him : his day was passed in public 
exercises and meals, his nights in the public bar- 
rack to which he belonged. Besides the particular 
military drill, whereby the complicated movements, 
required from a body of Lacedaemonian hoplites in 
the field, were made familiar to him from his youth 
— he also became subject to severe bodily disci- 
pline of other kinds, calculated to impart strength, 
activity, and endurance. To manifest a daring and 
pugnacious spirit — to sustain the greatest bodily tor- 
ture unmoved — to endure hunger and thirst, heat, 
cold and fatigue — to tread the worst ground bare- 
foot, to wear the same garment winter and sum- 
mer — to suppress external manifestations of feel- 
ing, and to exhibit in public, when action was not 
called for, a bearing shy, silent, and motionless as 
a statue — all these were the virtues of the accom- 
plished Spartan youths Two squadrons were often 
matched against each other to contend (without 
arms) in the little insular circumscription called the 
Platanistus, and these contests were carried on, 
under the eye of the authorities, with the utmost 
extremity ol fury. Nor was the competition among 
them less obstinate, to bear without murmuring the 
cruel scourgings inflicted before the altar of Artemis 

^ Xenoph. Rep. Lac. 2—3, 3-5, 4—6. The extreme pains taken to 
enforce Kaprtpia (fortitude and endurance) in the Spartan system is 
especially dwelt upon by Aristotle (PoHtica, ii. 6, 5-16) ; compare Plato, 
De Legibus, i. p. 633; Xenophon, De Laced. Repub. ii. 9— with the 
references in Schneider’s note — likewise Cragius, De Republica Laced, 
iii. 8. p. 325. 
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Orthia, supposed to be highly acceptable to the 
goddess, though they sometimes terminated even in 
the death of the uncomplaining suft'ererh Besides 
the various descriptions of gymnastic contests, the 
youths were instructed in the choric dances em- 
ployed in festivals of the gods, which contributed 
to impart to them methodized and harmonious 
movements. Hunting in the woods and mountains 

^ It is remarkable that these violent contentions of the youth, wherein 
kicking, biting, gouging out eaclv other’s eyes, was resorted to — as well 
as the StafiaoTiytiXTit or scourging-match before the altar of Artemis — 
lasted down to the closing days of Sparta, and were actually seen by 
Cicero, Plutarch, and even Pausanias. Plutarch had seen several per- 
sons die under the suffering (Plutarch, Lykurg. c. 16, 18-^30 ; and In- 
stituta Laconica, p. 239 ; Pausan. iii. 14, 9, 16, 7 ; Cicero, Tuscul. Disp. 
ii. 15). 

The voluntary tortures, imdergone by the young men among the 
Mandan tribe of Indians at their annual religious festival, in the pre- 
sence of the elders of the tribe, — afford a striking illustration of the 
same principles and tendencies as this Spartan diafiao-riyaxTis. They 
are endured partly under the influence of religious feelings, as an ac- 
ceptable offering to the Great Spirit — partly as a point of emulation 
and glory on the part of the yomig men, to show themselves worthy 
and unconquerable in the eyes of their seniors. The intensity of these 
tortures is indeed frightful to read, and far surpasses in that respect 
anything ever witnessed at Sparta. It would be incredible, were it not 
attested by a trustworthy eye-witness. 

See Mr. Gatlin’s Letters on the North American Indians, Letter 22, 
vol. i. p. 157 seq. 

These religious ceremonies are held, in part, for the purpose of 
conducting aU the young men of the tribe, as they annually arrive at 
manhood, through an ordeal of privation and torture ; which, while it 
is supposed to harden their muscles and prepare them for extreme en- 
durance — enables the chiefs who are spectators of the scene, to decide 
upon their comparative bodily strength and ability, to endure the ex- 
treme privations and sufferings that often fall to the lot of Intlian war- 
riors ; and that they may decide who is the most hardy and best able 
to lead a war-party in case of emergency.” — Again, p. 17»3, &e. 

The KapT€pta or power of endurance (xVristot. Pol. ii. 6, 5-16) which 
formed one of the prominent objects of the Lycurgean training, dwindles 
into nothing compared to that of the Mandan Intlians. 

2 L 2 
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of Laconia was encouraged, as a means of inuring 
them to fatigue and privation. The nourishment 
supplied to the youthful Spartans was purposely 
kept insufficient, but they were allowed to make 
up the deficiency not only by hunting, but even by 
stealing whatever they could lay hands upon, pro- 
vided they could do so without being detected in 
the fact ; in which latter case they were severely 
chastised*. In reference simply to bodily results*, 
the training at Sparta wgs excellent, combining 
strength and agility with universal aptitude and 
endurance, and steering clear of that mistake by 
which Thebes and other cities impaired the effect 
of their gymnastics — the attempt to create an 
athletic habit, suited for the games, but suited for 
nothing else. 

Of all the attributes of this remarkable commu- 
nity, there is none more difficult to make out clearly 
than the condition and character of the Spartan 
women. Aristotle asserts that in his time they 
were imperious and unruly, without being really 
so brave and useful in moments of danger as other 
Grecian females® , that they possessed great influ- 

‘ Xenophon, Anah. iv. 6, 1-1 ; and De Repub. Lac. e. 2, 6 ; Isokrates, 
Or. xii. (Panatli.) p. 277. It is these licensed expeditions for thieving, 
I presume, to which Isokrates alludes when he speaks of watSav 
avTovonias at Sparta, which in its natural sense would be the reverse of 
the truth (p. 277). 

® Anstotel. Polit. viii. 3, 3 — the remark is curious — vvp fiep oSp ol 
fiAXurra toKovtrat r£v ir6K«op eVcpeXeicr^ac tup naihup al fitp dffXfjriicqp 

efxirotovfrtg Xa^oficpai ra T* ti^rj Koi t^p afj^trtp tup trufiaTUP' ol dt 
AoKupts Tovnjp /ley ^/Moprap T^p d/iaprtapf $sc. Compare the remark 
in Plato, Protagor. p. 342. 

* Anstot. Poht. ii. 6, 5j Plntarcb, Agesilans, c. 31. Aristotle al- 
ludes to the conduct of the Spartan women on the occasion of the in- 
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ence over the men, and even exercised much 
ascendency over the course of public affairs ; and 
that nearly half the landed property of Laconia 
had come to belong to them. The exemption of 
the women from all control formed, in his eye, a 
pointed contrast with the rigorous discipline im- 
posed upon the men, — and a contrast hardly less 
pointed with the condition of women in other Gre- 
cian cities, where they were habitually confined to 
the interior of the houSe, and seldom appeared in 
public. While the Spartan husband went through 
the bard details of his ascetic life, and dined on the 
plainest fare at the Pheidition or mess, the wife (it 
appears) maintained an ample and luxurious esta- 
blishment at home, and the desire to provide for 
such outlay was one of the causes of that love of 
money which prevailed among men forbidden to 
enjoy it in the ordinary ways. To explain this 
antithesis between the treatment of the two sexes 
at Sparta, Aristotle was informed that Lykurgus 
had tried to bring the women no less than the men 
under a system of discipline, but that they made so 
obstinate a resistance as to compel him to desist^ 
The view here given by the philosopher, and de- 
serving of course careful attention, is not easy to 
reconcile with that of Xenophon and Plutarch, who 

vasion of Laconia by the Thebans, as an evidence of his opinion respect- 
ing their want of courage. II is judgment in this respect seems liai'd 
upon them, and he probably had formed to himself exaggerated notions 
of what their courage under such circumstances ought to have been, as 
the result of their peculiar training. We may add that their violent 
demonstrations on that trjing occasion may well have arisen quite as 
much from the agony of wounded honour as from fear, when we cmasi- 
der what an event the appearance of a conquering anny in Sparta was. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 5, 8, 11. 
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look upon the Spartan women from a ditferent side, 
and represent them as worthy and homogeneous 
companions to the men. The Lykurgean system (as 
these authors describe it), considering the women as 
a part of the state, and not as a part of the house, 
placed them under training hardly less than the 
men. Its grand purpose, the maintenance of a vigor- 
ous breed of citizens, determined hoth the treatment 
of the younger women, and the regulations as to the 
intercourse of the sexes. “ Female slaves are good 
enough (Lykurgus thought) to sit at home spinning 
and weaving — but who can expect a splendid off- 
spring, the appropriate mission and duty of a ffee 
Spartan woman towards her country, from mothers 
brought up in such occupations* ?” Pursuant to 
these views, the Spartan damsels underwent a bo- 
dily training analogous to that of the Spartan youth 
— being formally exercised, and contending with 
each other in running, wrestling and boxing, agree- 
ably to the forms of the Grecian aghnes. They seem 
to have worn a light tunic, cut open at the skirts, 
so as to leave the limbs both free and exposed to 
view — hence Plutarch speaks of them as completely 
uncovered, while other critics in different quarters 
of Greece heaped similar reproach upon the prac- 
tice, as if it had been perfect nakedness The pre- 

* Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 3-4 ^ Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13-14. 

® Eurip. Androm. 598; Cicero, Tuscul. Qusest. ii. 15. The epithet 
<l>aivofjt7fpid€tj as old as the poet Ibykus, shows that the Spartan women 
were not uncovered (see Julius Pollux, vii. 55). 

It is scarcely worth while to notice the poetical idlimons of Ovid and 
Propertius. 

Ho^v completely the practice of gymnastic and military training for 
young women, analogous to that of the other sex, was approved by Plato, 
mav be seen from the injunctions in his Repubhc. 
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sence of the Spartan youths, and even of the kings 
and the body of citizens, at these exercises, lent 
animation to the scene. In like manner, the young 
women marched in the religious processions, sung 
and danced at particular festivals, and witnessed 
as spectators the exercises and contentions of the 
youths ; so that the two sexes were perpetually in- 
termingled with each other in public, in a way 
foreign to the habits, as well as repugnant to the 
feelings, of other Grecian states. We may well 
conceive that such an education imparted to the 
women both a demonstrative character and an 
eager interest in masculine accomplishments, so 
that the expression of their praise was the strongest 
stimulus, and that of their reproach the bitterest 
humiliation, to the youthful troop who heard it. 

The age of marriage (which in some of the unre- 
stricted cities of Greece was so early as to deterio- 
rate visibly the breed of citizens^) was deferred by 
the Spartan law, both in women and men, until 
the period supposed to be most consistent with the 
perfection of the offspring. And when we read the 
restriction which Spartan custom imposed upon the 
intercourse even between married persons, we shall 
conclude without hesitation that the public inter- 
mixture of the sexes in the way just described led 
to no such liberties, between persons not married, 
as might be likely to arise from it under other cir- 
cumstances^. Marriage was almost universal among 

' Aristot. Polit. vii, 14, 4. 

* “ It is certain (observes Dr. Thirlwall, speaking of the Spartan un- 
married women) that in this respect the Spartan morals were as pure 
as those of any ancient, perhaps of any modem, people.’’ (History of 
Greece, ch. viii. vol. i. p. 371.) 
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the citizens, enforced by general opinion at least, 
if not by law. The young Spartan carried away his 
bride by a simulated abduction, but she still seems, 
for some time at least, to have continued to reside 
with her family, visiting her husband in his bar- 
rack in the disguise of male attire and on short 
and stolen occasions h To some married couples, 
according to Plutarch, it happened, that they had 
been married long enough to have two or three 
children, while they had scarcely seen each other 
apart by daylight. Secret intrigue on the part of 
married women was unknown at Sparta; but to 
bring together the finest couples was regarded by 
the citizens as desirable, and by the lawgiver as a 
dut^^ No personal feeling or jealousy on the part 
of the husband found sympathy from any one — and 
he permitted without difficulty, sometimes actively 
encouraged, compliances on the part of his wife 
consistent with this generally acknowledged object. 
So far was such toleration carried, that there were 
some married women who Avere recognised mis- 
tresses of two houses®, and mothers of two distinct 
families, — a sort of bigamy strictly forbidden to 
the men, and never permitted except in the re- 


^ Pliitarcli, Lypurg. (*• la; Xcuopli. Kep. Lac. i. />. Xenophon does 
not make any allusion to the abduction as a general custom. There 
occurred cases in vvliich it was real and violent ; see Herod, v. 65. De- 
xnaratus carried off and married the betrothed bride of JLeotvchides. 

* Xenoph. Rep. Lac. i. 5). Ei ns aS yvvauci fiev avuciKeip pj) 
Xodro, TiKvmv a^toXoy^op koI rovraa voftop ^irolTiiTcp, rjvnvct 

nv €vT€KPOP K&\ yeppatav optarfy ‘irsla-apra top €)(ovTa, eK raxmjs rexvoTroi^ 
citrdat. Knt ttoXXu pcp Toutvro (rvps^ta^pdt At tc yvPCtiKt s 

dtTTovs otKovs ^ovXoprat Kart^etv, oi re Mpes d8e\^vs rois 
7rat(ri npoaXap^aveiv, oi rov pep yepovs Kat r^s ^vpapeas KotP(avov<Tt, 
Tcop de oik dpTimnovprai, 
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markable case of king Anaxandrides, when the 
royal Herakleidan line of Eurysthenes was in 
danger of becoming extinct. The wife of Anaxan- 
drides being childless, the ephors strongly urged 
him, on grounds of public necessity, to repudiate 
her and marry another. But he refused to dismiss 
a wife who had given him no cause of complaint ; 
upon which, when they found him inexorable, 
they desired him to retain her, but to marry an- 
other wdfe besides, in order that at any rate there 
might be issue to the Eurystheneid line. ‘‘He 
thus (says Herodotus) married two wives, and in- 
habited two family-hearths, a proceeding unknown 
at Sparta^ yet the same privilege which, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, some Spartan women enjoyed 
without reproach from any one, and with perfect 
harmony between the inmates of both their houses. 
O. Miiller^ remarks — and the evidence, as far as 
w^e know it, bears him out — that love-marriages 
and genuine affection towards a wife were more 
familiar to Sparta than to Athens ; though in the 
former, marital jealousy was a sentiment neither 
indulged nor recognised — while in the latter, it was 
intense and universal^. 

To reconcile the careful gymnastic training, 

* Herodot. v. 39—40. Mtra raGra, yvvaiKas lortaff 

OLK(€y 7roi€(jov ovdafjLO. ^TrapTLrjTiKa. 

‘ Muller, Hist, of Dorians, iv. 4, 1. The stories recounted by Plu- 
tarch (Agis, e. 20; Kleomenes, c. 57-3S) of the conduct of Agesistrata 
and Kratesikleia, the uives of Agis and Kleomenes, and of the wife of 
Panteus (whom he does not name) on occasion of the deaths of their 
respective husbands, illustrate powerfully the strong conjugal affection 
of a Spartan woman, and her devoted adherence and fortitude in shning 
w ith her husband the last extremities of suffering. 

® See tlie Oration of Lysias, De Caetle Eratosthenis, Orat. i. p. 94 seq. 
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Number of which Xcnophon and Plutarch mention, with that 
in the time uncontrolled luxury and relaxation which Aristotle 
—they had Condemns in the Spartan women, we may perhaps 
prMMed suppose, that in the time of the latter the women 
^™the" position and wealth had contrived to eman- 

generf cipate themselves from the general obligation, and 
training, particular cases that he chiefly 

speaks. He dwells especially upon the increasing 
tendency to accumulate property in the hands of 
the women*, which seems to have been still more 
conspicuous a century afterwards in the reign of 
Agis III. And we may readily imagine that one of 
the employments of wealth thus acquired would be 
to purchase exemption from laborious training, — 
an object more easy to accomplish in their case than 
in that of the men, whose services were required 
by the state as soldiers. By what steps so large a 
proportion as two-fifths of the landed property of 
the state came to be possessed by women, he par- 
tially explains to us. There were (he says) many 
sole heiresses, — the dowries given by fathers to their 
daughters were very large, — and the father had un- 
limited power of testamentary bequest, which he was 
disposed to use to the advantage of his daughter 
over his son. In conjunction with this last circum- 
stance, we have to notice that peculiar sympathy 
and yielding disposition towards women in the 
Spartan mind, of which Aristotle also speaks*, and 
which he ascribes to the warlike temper both of the 

' Plutarch, Agj^, c. 4. 

Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 6; Plutaffch, A^s, e. 4. rour AuK^Siufioviovs Ka^* 

t7)k6ovs otrras del Ta>p yvvaiKwP, Jcal irXtlov eiceiWj r&P dfjfJUMtiiiap, i) twp 
I biiau avToisy TToXvirpayfiovetp bibopras. 
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citizen and the state, — Ares bearing the yoke of 
Aphrodite. But apart from such a consideration, if 
we suppose on the part of a wealthy Spartan father 
the simple disposition to treat sons and daughters 
alike as to bequest, — nearly one half of the in- 
herited mass of property would naturally be found 
in the hands of the daughters, since on an average 
of families the number of the two sexes born is 
nearly equal. In most societies, it is the men who 
make new acquisitions : but this seldom or never 
happened with Spartan men, who disdained all 
money-getting occupations. 

Xenophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan man- 
ners, points with some pride to the tall and vigor- 
ous breed of citizens which the Lykurgic institu- 
tions had produced. The beauty of the Lacedaemo- 
nian women was notorious throughout Greece, and 
Lampito, the Lacedaemonian woman introduced in 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, is made to receive 
from the Athenian women the loudest compliments 
upon her fine shape and masculine vigour*. We 
may remark that, on this as well as on the other 
points, Xenophon emphatically insists on the pecu- 
liarity of Spartan institutions, contradicting thus 
the views of those who regard them merely as some- 
thing a little Hyper-Dorian, Indeed such pecu- 
liarity seems never to have been questioned in an- 
tiquity, either by the enemies or by the admirers of 
Sparta. And those who censured the public mascu- 
line exercises of the Spartan maidens, as well as 
the liberty tolerated in married women, allowed at 
the same time that the feelings of both were actively 

* Aristophan. Lysistr. 80. 
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identified with the state to a degree hardly known 
in Greece ; that the patriotism of tlie men greatly de- 
pended upon the sympathy of the other sex, which 
manifested itself publicly, in a manner not compa- 
tible with the recluse life of Grecian women gene- 
rally, to the exaltation of the brave as well as to 
the abasement of the recreant ; and that the digni- 
fied bearing of the Spartan matrons under private 
family loss seriously assisted the state in the task 
of bearing up against public reverses. “ Return 
either with your shield or upon it,” was their ex- 
hortation to their sons when departing for foreign 
service : and after the fatal day of .Leuktra, those 
mothers who had to welcome home their surviving 
sons in dishonour and defeat, were the bitter suf- 
ferers ; while those whose sons had perished, main- 
tained a bearing comparatively cheerful'. 

Such were the leading points of the memorable 
Spartan discipline, strengthened in its effect on the 
mind by the absence of communication with stran- 
gers. For no Spartan could go abroad without leave, 
nor were strangers permitted to stay at Sparta ; they 
came thither, it seems, by a- sort of sufferance, but 
the uncourteous process called xenelasy® was always 

^ See the remarkable account in Xenophon, Hellen. iv, 16; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus, c. 29 ; one of the most striking incidents in Grecian history. 
Compare also the string of sayings ascribed to Lacedaemonian women, 
in Plutarch, Lac. Apophth. p. 241 seq, 

. * How offensive the Lacedaemonian xenelasy or expulsion of strangers 
appeared in Greece, we may see from the speeches of Perikles in Thu- 
cydides (i. 144 5 ii. 39). Compare Xenbphon, Rep. Lac. xiv. 4 ; Plutarch, 
Agis, c. 10 ; Lykui^s, c. 27 ; Plato, Protagoras, p. 348. 

No Spaitan left the country without permission : Isokrat^, Orat. xi. 
(Busiris), p. 225 ; Xenoph. ut sup. 

Both these regulations became much relaxed after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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available to remove them, nor could there arise in 
Sparta that class of resident metics or aliens who 
constituted a large part of the population of Athens, 
and seem to have been found in most other Grecian 
towns. It is in this universal schooling, training 
and drilling, imposed alike upon boys and men, 
youths and virgins, rich and poor, that the distinct- 
ive attribute of Sparta is to be sought — not in her 
laws or political constitution. 

Lykurgus (or the individual to whom this system 
is owing, whoever he was) is the founder of a war- 
like brotherhood rather than the lawgiver of a po- 
litical community ; his brethren live together like 
bees in a hive (to borrow a simile from Plutarch), 
with all their feelings implicated in the common- 
w^ealth, and divorced from house and homeh Far 
from contemplating the society as a whole, with its 
multifarious wants and liabilities, he interdicts be- 
forehand, by one of the three primitive Rhetrse, all 
written laws, that is to say, all formal and preme- 
ditated enactments on any special subject. When 
disputes are to be settled or judicial interference is 
required, the magistrate is to decide from his own 
sense of equity ; that the magistrate will not de- 
part from the established customs and recognized 
purposes of the city, is presumed from the per- 
sonal discipline which he and the select body to 
whom he belongs, have undergone. It is this se- 
lect body, maintained by the labour of others, over 
whom Lykurgus exclusively w^atches, with the pro- 
vident eye of a trainer, for the purpose of disci- 
plining them into a state of regimental prepara- 

' Plutarch, Lykurg. e. 25. 
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tionS single-minded obedience, and bodily efficiency 
and endurance, so that they may be always fit and 
ready for defence, for conquest and for dominion. 
The parallel of the Lykurgean institutions is to 
be found in the Republic of Plato, who approves 
the Spartan principle of select guardians carefully 
trained and administering the community at discre- 
tion ; with this momentous difference indeed, that 
the Spartan character® formed by Lykurgus is of a 
low type, rendered savage and fierce by exclusive 
and overdone bodily discipline, — destitute even of 
the elements of letters, — immersed in their own nar- 
row specialities, and taught to despise all that lay 
beyond, — possessing all the qualities requisite to 
procure dominion, but none of those calculated to 
render dominion popular or salutary to the subject ; 

* Plutarch observes justly about Sparta under the disciphne of Ly- 
kurgus, that it was “ not the pohty of a city, but the life of a trained 
and skilful man ” — ov TroXecar ^ STrdprjj TroXireiaj/, dXK* dpdphg dtnojTOv 
Kal (ro<l>ov ^Loy e;^oi;a-a (Plutarch, Lyk. c. 30). 

About the perfect habit of obedience at Sparta, see Xenophon, Me- 
morab. iii. 5, 9, 15-iv. 4, 15, the grand attributes of Sparta in the eyes 
of its admirers (Isokrat^s, Panathen. Or. xii. p. 256-^278), 7 r€i 6 apxlfi — 
(rti><ppo(rvyr} — ra yvppd(na ruKei KadeOTwra /cal irphs t^v dcrK7j(riP ttjs 
dpdplas Kal TTpds t^p opopoiap Kal avyoXcas r^p Tffpl top TvoK^pov fpTTftpiaP* 

“ Anstot. Pobt, viii. 3, 3. Ol AdK(i)P€s.,..». 6 T]pid 2 b(ts antpyaioptai rols 

TTOPOIS* 

That the Spartans were absolutely ignorant of letters, and could not 
read, is expressly stated by Isokrat^s (Panathen. Or. xii. p. 277) o^roi 

ToaovTop aTToKeXeippepoL rijs koip^s naidclas Kal <f>i\o(ro(l>ias fltrtP, 
&€rT ovde ypdppara pap^dpova-ip, &c. 

The pieference of rhetoric to accuracy is so manifest in Isokrat^s, 
that we ought to understand his expressions with some reserve ; but in 
this case it is evident that he means literally what he says, for in an- 
other part of the same discourse there is an expression dropt almost 
unconsciously which confirms it. ^‘The most ratumal Spartans (he 
says) will appreciate this discourse, if they find any erne to read it to 
them'* — ^p Xd/3a><n top dpayp<aa‘ 6 p€Pop (p. 285). See the second Appen- 
dix to this volume, page 639. 
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while the habits and attributes of the guardians, 
as shadowed forth by Plato, are enlarged as well 
as philanthropic, qualifying them not simply to 
govern, but to govern for purposes protective, con- 
ciliatory and exalted. Both Plato and Aristotle 
conceive as the perfection of society something of 
the Spartan type — a select body of equally privi- 
leged citizens, disengaged from industrious pur- 
suits, and subjected to public and uniform training. 
Both admit (with Lykurgus) that the citizen belongs 
neither to himself nor to his family, but to his city ; 
both at the same time note with regret, that the 
Spartan training was turned only to one portion of 
human virtue — that which is called forth in a state 
of war^ ; the citizens being converted into, a sort of 
garrison, always under drill, and always ready to 
be called forth either against Helots at home or 
against enemies abroad. Such exclusive tendency 
will appear less astonishing if we consider the very 
early and insecure period at which the Lykurgean 
institutions arose, when none of those guarantees 
which afterwards maintained the peace of the Hel- 
lenic world had as yet become effective — no constant 
habits of intercourse, no custom of meeting in Am- 
phiktyony from the distant parts of Greece, no 
common or largely frequented festivals, no multi- 
plication of proxenies (or standing tickets of hos- 
pitality) between the important cities, no pacific or 
industrious habits anywhere. When we contem- 
plate the general insecurity of Grecian life in the 
ninth or eighth century before the Christian aera, 

^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22 ; vii. 13, 1 1 ; viii. 1, 3 ; viii. 3, 3, PI»tO, 
Legg. i. p. 626-6^. Plutarch, Solon, c. 22. 
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and especially the precarious condition of a small 
band of Dorian conquerors in Sparta and its di- 
strict, with subdued Helots on their own lands and 
Achseans unsubdued all around them — ^we shall not 
be surprised that the language which Brasidas in 
the Peloponnesian war addresses to his army in 
reference to the original Spartan settlement, was 
still more powerfully present to the mind of Lykur- 
gus four centuries earlier — We are a few in the 
midst of many enemies ; we can only maintain our- 
selves by fighting and conquering 

Under such circumstances, the exclusive aim 
which Lykurgus proposed to himself is easily under- 
stood ; but what is truly surprising, is the violence 
of his means and the success of the result- He 
realized his project of creating in the 8000 or 9000 
Spartan citizens unrivalled habits of obedience, 
hardihood, self-denial, and military aptitude — com- 
plete subjection on the part of each individual to 
the local public opinion, and preference of death to 
the abandonment of Spartan maxims — intense am- 
bition on the part of every one to distinguish him- 
self within the prescribed sphere of duties, with 
little ambition for anything else. In what manner 
so rigorous a system of individual training can 
have been first brought to bear upon any com- 
munity, mastering the course of the thoughts and 
actions from boyhood to old age — a work far more 

Thucyd. iv. 126- Ot OTrh noXiTtiSap roiovrmv cu ats ov 

TToXXot iXkk nXn&KOP fOdiXop eXaotrot^s* ovK ^XX^ rtPi 

KT7jcrafX€Poi r^p hvpain€tap ^ xparcti»- 

The most remarkable circumstance is, that these words are addressed 
by Brasidas to an army composed in large proportion of mannixntted 
Helots (Thucvd. iv. 81). 
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difficult than any political revolution — ^we are not 
permitted to discover. Nor does even the influence 
of an earnest and energetic Herakleid man — seconded 
by the still more powerful working of the Delphian 
god behind, upon the strong pious susceptibilities 
of the Spartan mind — sufficiently explain a phae- 
nomenon so remarkable in the history of mankind, 
unless we suppose them aided by some combina- 
tion of co-operating circumstances which history 
has not transmitted to us', and preceded by dis- 
orders so exaggerated as to render the citizens glad 
to escape from them at any price. 

Respecting the ante-Lykurgean Sparta we pos- 
sess no positive information whatever. But although 
this unfortunate gap cannot be filled up, we may 
yet master the negative probabilities of the case, 
sufficiently to see that in what Plutarch has told us 
(and from Plutarch the modern views have, until 
lately, been derived), there is indeed a basis of 
reality, but there is' also a large superstructure of 
romance, — in not a few particulars essentially mis- 
leading. For example, Plutarch treats Lykui^us 
as introducing his reforms at a time when Sparta 
was mistress of Laconia, and distributing the whole 
of that territory among the Perioeki. Now we 
know that Laconia was not then in possession of 
Sparta, and that the partition of Lykurgus (assu- 
ming it to be real) could only have been applied 
to the land in the immediate vicinity of the latter. 
For even Amyklae, Pharis, and Geronthrae, were not 
conquered until the reign of Tdleklus, posterior to 

‘ nato taieata the eyetem of Lyktugns as emaarthig fitnti 
phiaa Apollo, and Lyknigns aa hi* nuariomay t. p. €SS^. 
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any period which we can reasonably assign to Ly-- 
kurgus ; nor can any such distribution of Laconia 
have really occurred. Farther, we are told that 
Lykurgus banished from Sparta coined gold and 
silver, useless professions and frivolities, eager pur- 
suit of gain, and ostentatious display. Without 
dwelling upon the improbability that any one of 
these anti-Spartan characteristics should have ex- 
isted at so early a period as the ninth century 
before the Christian sera, we may at least be certain 
that coined silver was not then to be found, since 
it was first introduced into Greece by Pheidon of 
Argos in the succeeding century, as has been stated 
in the preceding section. 

But amongst all the points stated by Plutarch, 
the most suspicious by far, and the most mislead- 
ing, because endless calculations have been built 
upon it, is the alleged redivision of landed pro- 
perty. He tells us that Lykurgus found fearful in- 
equality in the landed possessions of the Spartans ; 
nearly all the land in the hands of a few, and a 
great multitude without any land ; that he rectified 
this evil by a redivision of the Spartan district into 
9000 equal lots, and the rest of Laconia into 30,000, 
giving to each citizen as much as would produce a 
given quota of barley, &c. ; and that he wished 
moreover to have divided the moveable property 
upon similar principles of equality, but was de- 
terred by the difficulties of carrying his design into 
execution. 

Now we shall find on consideration that this new 
and equal partition of lands by Lykurgus is still 
more at variance with fact and probability than the 
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two former alleged proceedings. All the historical 
evidences exhibit decided inequalities of property 
among the Spartans — inequalities which tended 
constantly to increase; moreover, the earlier authors 
do not conceive this evil as having grown up by way 
of abuse out of a primaeval system of perfect equality, 
nor do they know anything of the original equal 
redivision by Lykurgus. Even as early as the poet 
Alkaeus (b.c. 600-580) we find bitter complaints of 
the oppressive ascendency of wealth, and the de- 
gradation of the poor man, cited as having been 
pronounced by Aristod^mus at Sparta: ‘‘ Wealth 
(said he) makes the man — no poor person is either 
accounted good or honoured Next, the histo- 
rian Hellanikus certainly knew nothing of the Ly- 
kurgean redivision — for he ascribed the whole Spar- 
tan polity to Eurysthenes and Prokl^s, the original 
founders, and hardly noticed Lykurgus at all. Again, 
in the brief but impressive description of the Spar- 
tan lawgiver by Herodotus, several other institutions 
are alluded to, but nothing is said about a redivision 
of the lands ; and this latter point is in itself of such 
transcendent moment, and was so recognised among 
all Grecian thinkers, that the omission is almost 
a demonstration of ignorance. Thucydides cer- 
tainly could not have believed that equality of pro- 
perty was an original feature in the Lykurgean sy- 
stem ; for he says that at Lacedaemon “the rich 
men assimilated themselves greatly in respect of 

^ Alcsci Fragment. 41. p. 1^7^^ ''"4. ScliiioicWin ; — 

yap brirror ^ApLOTobapov ovk aTTuXapvov iv 'Xwdpra XdyojA 

— \p^paT durjp* 7r€vi)(pds 6* ovSets neker icrffkds ovBi Tipios^ 
Compare the Schol. ad Pindar. Isthm. ii. \ 7 , and Diogen. i* 3L 

2 M 2 
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clothing and general habits of life to the simplicity 
of the poor, and thus set an example which was 
partially followed in the rest of Greece a remark 
W'hich both implies the existence of unequal pro- 
perty, and gives a just appreciation of the real 
working of Lykurgic institutions’. The like is the 
sentiment of Xenophon®: he observes that the rich 
at Sparta gained little by their wealth in point of 
superior comfort ; but he never glances at any 
original measure carried into effect by Lykurgus 
for equalising possessions. Plato too®, while he 
touches upon the great advantage possessed by the 
Dorians, immediately after their conquest of Pelo- 
ponnesus, in being able to apportion land suitably 
to all — never hints that this original distribution 
bad degenerated into an abuse, and that an entire 
subsequent redivision had been resorted to by Ly- 
kurgus : moreover, he is himself deeply sensible of 
the hazards of that formidable proceeding. Lastly, 
Aristotle clearly did not believe that Lykurgus bad 
redivided the soil. For he informs us, first, that 
“ both in Lacedaemon and in Krete, the legislator 
had rendered the enjoyment of property common 
through the establishment of the Syssitia or public 
mess."*” Now this remark (if read in the chapter of 
which it forms part, a refutation of the scheme of 

^ Thucydid. i. 6. fierpLa S* au ccrBi^ri Kot is rou twv Tpifjrav vp&roi 
AaKiUmpiSpiot €Xprf<raifTo, xai is ^Xa npos rovs iroWovs oi ri 
K€KTfffxipoi itrMmroi /ioXttmr Koriimftrap, See also Plutarcli, ApG|di- 
thegm. latfscm. p. 210. A.— P, 

- Xenoph. Republ. Laced, c, 7* 

* Pkto, Lcgg. in. p. 684. 

* Aristotel. Politic, ii. 2, 10. &er7r€p rd nepl rhs itT^€/w inf 
piovi >cai K/)J^ rms tn/troirioty 6 pofioOirijs iKOiv»<r€» 
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Communism for the select guardians in the Platonic 
Republic) will be seen to tell little for its point, if we 
assume that Lykurgus at the same time equalised 
all individual possessions. Had Aristotle known 
that fact, he could not have failed to notice it : nor 
could he have assimilated the legislators in Lace- 
daemon and Krete, seeing that in the latter no one 
pretends that any such equalisation was ever brought 
about. Next, not only does Aristotle dwell upon 
the actual inequality of property at Sparta as a se- 
rious public evil, but he nowhere treats this as 
having grown out of a system of absolute equality 
once enacted by the lawgiver as a part of the primi- 
tive constitution : he expressly notices inequality of 
property so far back as the second Messenian war. 
Moreover, in that valuable chapter of his Politics 
where the scheme of equality of possessions is dis- 
cussed, Phaleas of Chalkedon is expressly men- 
tioned as the first author of it, thus indirectly ex- 
cluding Lykurgus*. The mere silence of Aristotle 
is in this discussion a negative argument of the 

^ Aristot. Politic, ii. 4, 1. about Phaleas; anti about Sparta and Krete, 
generally, the whole sixth and seventh chapters of the second book ; 
also V. 6, 2-/. 

Theophrastus (apud Plutarch. Lycurg. c. 10) makes a similar observa- 
tion, that the public mess, and the general simplicity of habits, tended 
to render wealth of little ser\4ee to the possessor : rav TrXovrov airXovTov 
airepyacraaBai rrj KotvorrjTi ra)v kcu tt} rrepl rijv dlatrap evTfXda. 

Compare Plutai*ch. A))ophthegm. Lacon. p. 226 E. The wealth there- 
fore was not formally done away with in the opinion of Theophrastus : 
there was no positive equality of possessions. 

Both the Spartan kings dined at the public mess at the same pheidi- 
tion (Plutarch, Agesilaus, c. 30j. 

Herakleides Ponticus mentions nothing either about equality Spar- 
tan k>ts or fresh partition of lands by Lykurgus (ad calcem Ciagii, De 
Spartanorum Repub. p. 504), though he speaks about the SpaiiUn lots 
and law of succession as well as about liykui^s. 
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greatest weight. Isokrates* too speaks much about 
Sparta for good and for evil — mentions Lykurgus 
as having established a political constitution much 
like that of the earliest days of Athens — praises the 
gymnasia and the disciplinCj and compliments the 
Spartans upon the many centuries which they have 
gone through without violent sedition, extinction of 
debts and redivision of the land — those “ monstrous 
evils,’* as he terms them. Had he conceived Ly- 
kurgus as being himself the author of a complete 
redivision of land, he could hardly have avoided 
some allusion to it. 

It appears then that none of the authors down 
as an equal to Aristotle ascribc to Lykurs^us a redivision of the 

partitioner i , r o 

ofiandsbe- lands, either of Sparta or of Laconia, The state- 
cent^of^ ment to this effect in Plutarch, given in great de- 
^o^nes. precise specification of number and 

produce, must have been borrowed from some 
author later than Aristotle ; and I think we may 
trace the source of it, when we study Plutarch’s 
biography of Lykurgus in conjunction with that of 
Agis and Kleomenes. The statement is taken from 
authors of the century after Aristotle, either in, or 
shortly before, the age when both those kings tried 
extreme measures to renovate the sinking state ; 
the former by a thorough change of system and 
property, yet proposed and accepted according to 
constitutional forms ; the latter by projects sub- 
stantially similar, with violence to enforce them. 
The accumulation of landed property in few hands, 
the multiplication of poor, and the decline in the 

* Isokrates, Panathen. Or. xii. pp. 266, 2/0, 278 : olBe 
KOTras ov8( yrjs auaBaa-fioj^ ov8* dAX* ovBip t&v dtrqKearaty KaK&v. 
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number of citizens, which are depicted as grave 
mischiefs by Aristotle, had become greatly aggra- 
vated during the century between him and Agis. 
The number of citizens, reckoned by Herodotus in 
the time of the Persian invasion at 8000, had 
dwindled down in the time of Aristotle to 1000, 
and in that of Agis to 700, out of which latter 
number 100 alone possessed most of the landed 
property of the stated Now by the ancient rule 
of Lykurgus, the qualification for citizenship was 
the ability to furnish the prescribed quota, in- 
cumbent on each individual, at the public mess : 
so soon as a citizen became too poor to answer to 
this requisition, he lost his franchise and his eligi- 
bility to offices^. The smaller lots of land, though 
it Was held discreditable either to buy or sell them^, 

* Plutarch, Agis, c. iv. 

® Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 21. Uapa 5c rols AafCMcrti' cKaarov ScI f^cpcti', 
KoX TTCv^rav ivLoiV oi/rcov, Kai tovto to dvd\<cfia ov bwapevcou dar 

■jrav^v ^Opos 5e Trjs TroXtrctat ovros i(rrip 6 Trarpioy, t6v firf 

^VPa.p,(POV TOVTO TO T€\o$ cf)€p€lP^ pT} p€T€X^t'P aVT^S. So alSO 

Xenophon, Rep, Lac. c. vii. to-a ph <f)€p€ip ds to opoitos 5c 

ro^r. 

The existence of this rate-paying qualification is the capital fact in 
the history of the Spartan constitution ; especially when we couple it 
with the other fact, that no Spartan acquired anything by any kind of 
industry. 

® Herakleid^s Ponticus, ad calcem Cragii De Repuh. Laced, p. 604. 
Compare Cragius, iii. 2. p. 196. 

Aristotle (ii. 6, 10) states that it w^as discreditable to buy or sell a 
lot of land, but that the lot might be either given or bequeathetl at 
pleasure. He mentions nothing about the prohibition to divide, and he 
even states what contradicts it, — that it wjis the practice to give a 
large do^ry when a rich man’s daughter married (ii. 6, Hj. The sister 
of Agesilaus, K}Tii8ka, was a person of large propertj', which appa- 
rently imphes the division of his father’s estate (Plutsurch, Agesilaus, 
30). 

Whether there was ever any law prohibiting a father from dividing 
his lot nnt Qwg hU cluldren may well be doubts. The lUiete of Um; 
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and though some have asserted (without ground 
I think) that it was forbidden to divide them — 
became insufficient for numerous families, and 
seem to have been alienated in some indirect man- ^ 
ner to the rich ; while every industrious occupation 
being both interdicted to a Spartan citizen and 
Circum- really inconsistent with his rigorous personal disci- 
pline, no other means of furnishing his quota, ex- 
cept the lot of land, was open to him. The diffi- 
Agis. culty felt with regard to these smaller lots of land 
may be judged of from the fact stated by Polybius*, 
that three or four Spartan brothers had often one 

ephoi* Epitadeus (Plutarch, Agis, 5), granted unlimited power of testa- 
mentary disposition to the possessor, so that he might give away or be- 
queathe his land to a stranger if he chose. To this law great effects are 
ascribed ; but it is evident that the tendency to accumulate property in 
few hands, and the tendency to diminution in the number of qualihed 
citizens, were powerfully manifested before the time of Epitadeus, who 
came after Lysander. Plutarch in another place notices Hesiod, Xe- 
nokrates and Lykurgus, as having concurred with Plato in thinking 
that it was proper to leave only one single heir (cva pdeop /cXt/povopo*' 
/caraXtTTciv) ( YTrofivrjfiara fls *Hcrio5oz/, Fragm. vol. v. p. 772f Wyttenb.). 
But Hesiod does not lay down this as a necessity or as a universal rule ; 
he only says that a man is better off who has only one son (Opp. Hi. 
3/4). And if Plato had been able to cite Lykurgus as an authority for 
that system of an invariable number of separate K\fjpot or lots, which he 
sets forth in Iiis treatise He Legibus (p. 740), it is highly probable that 
he \sould have done so. Still less can Aristotle have supposed that Ly- 
kurgus or the Spartan system either ensured, or intended to ensure, the 
maintenance ot an unalterable number of distinct proprietary lots ; for 
he expressly notices that scheme as a peculiarity of Philolaus the 
Corintlnan, in his laws for the Thebans (Polit. ii. 9, 7). 

* Polybius, Fragm. ap. Maii. Collect. Vett. Scrip, vol. ii. p. 384. 

Perhaps, as O. Muller remarks, this may mean only, that none ex- 
^pt the eldest brother could afford to many ; but the feelings of the 
Spartans m respect to marriage were in many other points so different 
from ours, that we are hardly authwUed ta reject the liters statement 
(History of the Horians, iii. 10, 2) — which indeed is both illustrated 
and rendered credible by the permission granted in the laws of Seddn 
to an emKXrjpos who had been claimed in marri^ by a rd^vo in his 
old age— fa. 6 Kpartov Ka\ Kvptos yeyop^s Kara top v6pov airhs dvparhs 
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and the same wife, the paternal land being just 
^sufficient to furnish contributions for all to the 
public mess, and thus to keep alive the citizen- 
rights of all the sons. The tendency to diminution 
in the number of Spartan citizens seems to have 
gone on uninterruptedly from the time of the Persian 
war, and must have been aggravated by the foun- 
dation of Messen^, with its independent territory 
around, after the battle of Leuktra, an event which 
robbed the Spartans of a large portion of their pro- 
perty. Apart from these special causes, moreover, 
it has been observed often as a statistical fact, that 
a close corporation of citizens, or any small num- 
ber of families, intermarrying habitually among 
one another, and not reinforced from without, have 
usually a tendency to diminish. 

The present is not the occasion to enter at length 
into that combination of causes which partly sap- 
ped, partly overthrew, both the institutions of Ly- 
kurgus and the power of Sparta. But taking the 
condition of that city as it stood in the time of 
Agis III. (say about 250 b.c.), we know that its 
citizens had become few in number, the bulk of 
them miserably poor, and all the land in a small 
number of hands. The old discipline and the public 
mess (as far as the rich were concerned) had dege- 
nerated into mere forms — a numerous body of 
strangers or non-citizens (the old xen^lasy, or pro- 
hibition of resident strangers, being long discon- 

g viro twp ey^tara rov Mpos oirvieaBai (Plutarch, Solon, 

c. 20). 

I may observe, that of O. Muller’s statements respecting the lots of 
land at Sparta, several are unsupported and some incorrect. 
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tinued) were domiciled in the town, forming a 

powerful moneyed interest ; and lastly, the dignity 

and ascendency of the state amongst its neighbours 

Diminished Were altogether ruined. It was insupportable to a 

Sens^^d young enthusiast like king Agis, as well as to many 

offp^aiu ardent spirits among his contemporaries, to contrast 

the reign of tjjjg degradation with the previous glories of their 
Agis. His ° T , , e 

ardent wish country j nor did they see any other way ot recon- 
tL'^^gnhy structing the old Sparta except by again admitting 
of the state, jjjg disfranchised poor citizens, redividing the lands, 
cancelling all debts, and restoring the public mess 
and military training in all their strictness. Agis 
endeavoured to carry through these subversive mea- 
sures, (such as no demagogue in the extreme demo- 
cracy of Athens would ever have ventured to glance 
at,) with the consent of the senate and public as- 
sembly, and the acquiescence of the rich. His sin- 
cerity is attested by the fact, that his own property, 
and that of his female relatives, among the largest 
in the state, was cast as the first sacrifice into the 
common stock. But he became the dupe of un- 
principled coadjutors, and perished in the unavail- 
ing attempt to realise his scheme by persuasion. 
His successor Kleomenes afterwards accomplished 
by violence a change substantially similar, though 
the intervention of foreign arms speedily overthrew 
both himself and his institutions. 

Now it was under the state of public feeling 
Lykurgns which gave birth to these projects of Agis and 

as an equal ^ j o 

partitioner Ivleomenes at Sparta, that the historic fancy, un- 
pew^out of known to Aristotle and his predecessors, first gained 
this feeling. of [jjg absolute equality of property as a 
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primitive institution of Lykurgus. How much 
such a belief would favour the schemes of innova- 
tion is too obvious to require notice ; and without 
supposing any deliberate imposture, we cannot be 
astonished that thepredispositionsof enthusiastic pa- 
triots interpreted according to their own partialities 
an old unrecorded legislation from which they were 
separated by more than five centuries. The Lykur- 
gean discipline tended forcibly to suggest to men’s 
minds the idea of equality among the citizens, — that 
is, the negation of all inequality not founded on 
some personal attribute — inasmuch as it assimilated 
the habits, enjoyments and capacities of the rich to 
those of the poor ; and the equality thus existing in 
idea and tendency, which seemed to proclaim the 
wish of the founder, was strained by the later re- 
formers into a positive institution which he had at 
first realised, but from which his degenerate fol- 
lowers had receded. It was thus that the fancies, 
longings, and indirect suggestions of the present 
assumed the character of recollections out of the 
early, obscure, and extinct historical past. Perhaps 
the philosopher Sphaerus of Borysthenes (friend and 
companion of Kleomen^s*, disciple of Zeno the 

I Plutarch, Kleomenes, cap. 2-11, with the note of Schomann, p. 175 ; 
also Lycurg. cap. 8 ; Athense. iv. p. 141. 

Phylarchus also described the proceedings of Kleomenes, seemingly 
with favour (AUumjc. ib.) ; compare Plutarch, Agis, c. 9. 

Polybius believed that Lykurgus had introduced equality of landed 
possession both in the district of Sparta and throughout Laconia ; his 
opinion is probably bonowed from these same authors, of the third 
century before the Christian ncra. For he expresses his great surprise 
how the best-informed ancient authors (ot Xoytftyraroi Ta>v irvy- 

ypa<f}€aiu), Plato, Xenophon, Ephorus, Kallisthen^s, can comp^e the 
K re tan polity to the old Lacedaemonian, the main features of the two 
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Stoic and author of works now lost both on Ly- 
kurgus and Sokr^t^s and on the constitution of 
Sparta) may have been one of those who gave cur- 
rency to such an hypothesis. And we shall readily 
believe that if advanced, it would find easy and 
sincere credence, when we recollect how many simi- 
lar delusions have obtained vogue in modern times 
far more favourable to historical accuracy — how 
much false colouring has been attached by the po- 
litical feeling of recent days to matters of ancient 
history, such as the Saxon Witenagemote, the Great 
Charter, the rise and growth of the English House 
of Commons, or even the Poor Law of Elizabeth. 

When we read the division of lands really pro- 
posed by king Agis, it is found to be a very close 
copy of the original division ascribed to Lykurgus. 
He parcels the lands bounded by the four limits of 
Pell^n^, Sellasia, Malea, and Taygetus, into 4500 
lots, one to every Spartan ; and the lands beyond 
these limits into 15,000 lots, one to each Perioekus ; 
and he proposes to constitute in Sparta fifteen Pbei- 
ditia or public mess'tables, some including 400 
individuals, others 200, — thus providing a place for 
each of his 4500 Spartans. With respect to the 
division originally ascribed to Lykurgus, different 
accounts were given. Some considered it to have 


beuag (as he says) so diflferent — equality of property at Sparta, great 
inequality of pioperty in Krete, among other differences (Polyb. vi. 
45 - 48 ), 

Tliis remark oi Polybius exhibits the difference of opinion of the earlier 
writers, as eompain^ with those dtiiing the third century before the 
Christian aera. The former compared Spartan and Kretan institutkms, 
because they did not conceive eqnidity of landed property as a ft»ture 
in old Sparta. 
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set out 9000 lots for the district of Sparta, and 
30,000 for the rest of Laconia* ; others affirmed that 
6000 lots had been given by Lykurgus, and 3000 
added afterwards by king Polydorus ; a third tale 
was, that Lykurgus had assigned 4500 lots, and 
king Polydorus as many more. This last scheme 
is much the same as what was really proposed by 
Agis. 

In the preceding argument respecting the re- 
division of land ascribed to Lykurgus, I have taken guspro- 
that measure as it is described by Plutarch. But agrarian in- 
there has been a tendency, in some able modern ^notm 
writers, while admitting the general fact of such 
redivision, to reject the account given by Plutarch gratuitoos 

• • mi impro- 

in some of its main circumstances, lhat, for in- baWe. 
stance, which is the capital feature in Plutarch’s 
narrative, and which gives soul and meaning to his 
picture of the lawgiver — the equality of partition — 
is now rejected by many as incorrect, and it is sup- 
posed that Lykurgus made some new agrarian regu- 
lations tending towards a general equality of landed 
property, but not an entirely new partition ; that 
he may have resumed from the wealthy men lands 
which they had unjustly taken from the conquered 
Achaeans, and thus provided allotments both for 
the poorer citizens and for the subject Laconians. 

Such is the opinion of Dr. Thirlwall, who at the 
same time admits that the exact proportion of the 
Lykurgean distribution can hardly be ascertained®. 

* Respecting Sphaerus, see Plutarch, Lycui-g. c. 8 ; Kleomen. c. 2 ; 

Athenae. iv. p. 141 ; Diogen. Laert. vii. sect. 137. 

* Hist, of Greece, ch. viii. voL i. p. 344-347. 

€. F. Hermann, on the contrary, considers the equal of La* 
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I cannot but take a different view of the statement 
made by Plutarch. The moment that we depart 
from that rule of equality, which stands so promi-^ 
nently marked in his biography of Lykurgus,we step 
into a boundless field of possibility, in which there 

conia into lots indivisible and inalienable as ** an essential condition 
(eine wes^ntliche Bedingung) of the whole Lykurgean system (Lehr- 
buch der Griechischen Staatsalterthiimer^ sect. 28). 

Tittmann (Griechische Staatsverfassungen, p. 588-596) states and 
seems to admit the equal partition as a fact, without any commentary. 

Wachsmuth (Hellenisch. Alterthumskunde, v. 4. 42. p. 217) sup- 
poses *^that the best land was already parcelled, before the time of 
Lykurgus, into lots of equal magnitude, corresponding to the number of 
Spartans, which number afterwards increased to nine thousand.” For 
this assertion I know no evidence : it departs from Plutarch, without 
substituting anything better authenticated or more plausible. Wachs- 
muth notices the jiartition of Laconia among the Perioeki in 30,000 
equal lots, without any comment, and seemingly as if there were no 
doubt of it (p. 218). 

Manso also supposes that there had ouce been an equal division of 
land prior to Lykurgus — that it had degenerated into abuse — and that 
Lykurgus corrected it, restoring, not absolute equality, but something 
near to equality (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. p. 1 10-121). This is the same 
gratuitous supposition as*that of Wachsmuth. 

O. Muller admits the division as stated by Plutarch, though he says 
that the w'^hole number of 9000 lots cannot have been set out before the 
Messenian war ; and he adheres to the idea of equality as contained in 
Plutarch ; but he says that the equality consisted in ** equal estimate of 
average produce,” — not in equal acreable dimensions. He goes so far 
as to tell us that the lots of the Spartans, which supjiorted twice as 
many men as the lots of the Perioeki, must upon the whole have been 
twice as extensive (i. e. in the aggregate) ; each lot must therefOTe have 
been seven times greater ” (compare History of the Dorians, iii. 3, 6; 
iii. 10, 2). He also sujiposes that “ similar partitions of land had been 
made from the time of the first occupation of Laconia by the Dorians/' 
Whoever compares his various positions with the evidence brought to 
support them, will find a painful disproportion between the basis and 
the supmtructure. 

The views oi Schomann, as far as I collect from expressions some- 
what vague, seem to cdncide with those of Dr. Thirlwall. He admits 
how ever that the alleged Lykurgean equalisatioB is at variance with the 
representations of Plato (Sehomann, Antiq. Jur. Pub. iv. 1, 7, note 4, 

p. 116). 
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is nothing to determine us to one point more than 
to another. The surmise started by Dr. Thirlwall, 
of lands unjustly taken from the conquered Achaeans 
by wealthy Spartan proprietors, is altogether gra* 
tuitous ; and granting it to be correct, we have still 
to explain how it happened that this correction of 
a partial injustice came to be transformed into the 
comprehensive and systematic measure which Plu* 
tarch describes ; and to explain, farther, from 
whence it arose that none of the authors earlier than 
Plutarch take any notice of Lykurgus as an agra- 
rian equalizer. These two difficulties will still re- 
main, even if we overlook the gratuitous nature of 
Dr. Thirlwairs supposition, or of any other suppo- 
sition which can be proposed respecting the real 
Lykurgean measure which Plutarch is affirmed to 
have misrepresented. 

It appears to me that these difficulties are best 
obviated by adopting a different canon of historical 
interpretation. We cannot accept as real the Ly- 
kurgean land division described in the life of the 
lawgiver ; but treating this account as a fiction, 
two modes of proceeding are open to us. We may 
either consider the fiction, as it now stands, to be 
the exaggeration and distortion of some small fact, 
and then try to guess, without any assistance, what 
the small fact was ; or we may regard it as fic- 
tion from first to last, the expression of some large 
idea and sentiment so powerful in its action on men’s 
minds at a given time, as to induce them to make a 
place for it among the realities of the past. Now the 
latter supposition, applied to the times of Agis III., 
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best meets the case before us. The eighth chapter 
of the life of Lykurgus by Plutarch, in recounting 
the partition of land, describes the dream of king 
Agis, whose mind is full of two sentiments — grief 
and shame for the actual condition of his country — 
together with reverence for its past glories, as well 
as for the lawgiver from whose institutions those 
glories had emanated. Absorbed with this double 
feeling, the reveries of Agis go back to the old ante- 
Lykurgean Sparta as it stood more than five centu- 
ries before. He sees in the spirit the same mischiefs 
and disorders as those which afflict his waking eye 
— gross inequalities of property, with a few inso- 
lent and luxurious rich, a crowd of mutinous and 
suffering poor, and nothing but fierce antipathy 
reigning between the two. Into the midst of this 
froward, lawless and distempered community steps 
the venerable missionary from Delphi, — breathes 
into men’s minds new impulses, and an impatience 
to shake off the old social and political Adam-i— 
and persuades the rich, voluntarily abnegating their 
temporal advantages, to welcome with satisfaction 
a new system wherein no distinction shall be recog- 
nised, except that of good or evil desert’. Having 
thus regenerated the national mind, he parcels out 
the territory of Laconia into equal lots, leaving no 
superiority to any one. Fraternal harmony becomes 

^ * Phltajrch, Lykiirg. c. 8 . avpenettre anafrav th fievov 6hrr<is, 

omSiwravftu, nit Qv /ur’ oKKriKav iwapras, oftaXtts koI 
KXypow* ywofUvmK, tA 8* nptntXov dpcr§ iienSyrav &s aXXw 

erepa Trpbt mpop ovk oStnis iuufmpas, <w8' owtrAnjroy, jt\^p Stnjp alaxP^P 
ifoyos 6piCft Kat Kokap tkaipot. ’EtrAyap 8A tA ipyop, Duptipf, 
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the reigning sentiment, while the coming harvests 
present the gratifying spectacle of a paternal inhe- 
ritance recently distributed, with the brotherhood 
contented, modest and docile. Such is the picture 
with which “mischievous Oneirus” cheats the fancy 
of the patriotic Agis, whispering the treacherous 
message that the gods have promised him success 
in a similar attempt, and thus seducing him into 
tliat fatal revolutionary course, which is destined 
to bring himself, his wife and his aged mother to 
the dungeon and the hangman’s rope'. 

That the golden dream just described was dreamt 
by some Spartan patriots is certain, because it 
stands recorded in Plutarch ; that it was not dreamt 
by the authors of centuries preceding Agis, I have 
already endeavoured to show ; that the earnest feel- 
ings, of sickness of the present and yearning for a 
better future under the colours of a restored past, 
which filled the soul of this king and his brother 
reformers — combined with the levelling tendency 
between rich and poor which really was inherent in 
the Lykurgean discipline — were amply sufficient to 
beget such a dream and to procure for it a place 
among the great deeds of the old lawgiver, so much 
venerated and so little known, — this too I hold to 
be unquestionable. Had there been any evidence 
thatLykurgus had interfered with private property, 
to the limited extent which Dr. Thirlwall and other 
able critics imagine — that he had resumed certain 
lands unjustly taken by the rich from the Achaeans 
—I should have been glad to record it ; but finding 
no such evidence, I cannot think it necessary to 

* Plutarch^ Agis^ c. 19-20. 
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presume the fact simply in order to account for the 
story in Plutarch \ 

The various items in that story all hang together, 
and must be understood as forming parts of the 
same comprehensive fact, or comprehensive fancy. 
The fixed total of 9000 Spartan, and 30,000 La- 
conian lots^ the equality between them, and the 


^ I read with much satisfaction in M. Kopstadt’s Dissertation, that 
the general conclusion which I have endeavoured to establish respect- 
ing the alleged Lykurgean redivision of property, appears to him suc- 
cessfully proved. (Dissert. De Rerum Laconic. Const, sect. 18* p. 138.) 

He supposes, with perfect truth, that at the time when the first edi- 
tion of these volumes was puldished, I was ignorant of the fact that 
Lachmann and Kortiim had both called in question the reality of the 
Lykurgean redivision. In regard to Professor Kortiim, the fact was 
first brought to my knowledge by his notice of these two volumes in 
the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 1846. Xo. 41. p. 649. 

Since the first edition, I have read the treatise of Lachmann (Die 
Spartanische Staats Verfassung in ihrer Entwicklung und ihrem Ver- 
falle, sect. 10. p. 1/0) wherein the redivision ascribed to Lykurgus is 
canvassed. He too attributes the origin of the tale as a portion of hi- 
story, to the social and political feelings current in the days of Agis III. 
and Kleomenes HI. He notices also that it is in contradiction with 
Plato and Isokrates. But a large proportion of the arguments which 
he brings to disprove it, are connected with ideas of his own respecting 
the social and political constitution of Sparta, which I think either un- 
true or uncertified. Moreover he believes in the inalienability as well 
as the indivisibility of the separate lots of land— which I believe to be 
just as little correct as their supposed equality. 

Kopstadt (p. 139) thinks that I have gone too far in rejecting every 
middle opinion. He thinks that Lykurgus must have done something, 
though much less than what is aflirmed, tending to realise equality of 
individual property. 

^^hall not say that this is impossible. If we had ampler evidence, 
sueh facts might appear. But as the evidence stands no#, 
thm « Aothmg wb^ver to show it* Nor are we entitled (in my judge- 
ment) to presume that it was so, in Hie absence of evidence, simply in 
order to make out that the Lykurgean mythe is only an ex^geration, 
and not entire fiction. • 

* Aristotle (Polit. ii. 6, 11) remarks that the territory of the Spar- 
tans would maintain 15<X) horsemen and 30,000 hoplites, while the 
number of citizens was in point of fact less than 1000. Dr. TKirlwall 
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rent accruing from each, represented by a given 
quantity of moist and dry produce, — all these par- 
ticulars are alike true or alike uncertified. Upon 
the various numbers here given, many authors have 
raised calculations as to the population and pro- 
duce of Laconia, which appear to me destitute of 
any trustworthy foundation. Those who accept 
the history, that Lykurgus constituted the above- difficulty of 
mentioned numbers both of citizens and of lots of Standing by 
land, and that he contemplated the maintenance of 
both numbers in unchangeable proportion — are per- 
plexed to assign the means whereby this adjustment ‘Re lots 
was kept undisturbed. Nor are they much assisted tained. 
in the solution of this embarrassing problem by the 
statement of Plutarch, who tells us that the num- 
ber remained fixed of itself, and that the succession 
ran on from father to son without either consolida- 
tion or multiplication of parcels, down to the pe- 
riod when foreign wealth flowed into Sparta, as a 
consequence of the successful conclusion of the 
Peloponnesian war. Shortly after that period (he 
tells us) a citizen named Epitadeus became ephor — p^tarc^s^ 
a yindictive and malignant man, who, having had the ephor 
a quarrel with his son, and wishing to oust him 
from the succession, introduced and obtained sanc- 
tion to a new Rhetra, whereby power was granted 
to every father of a family either to make over 
during life, or to bequeathe after death, his house 
and his estate to any one whom he chose*. But it 
is plain that this story (whatever be the truth about 


seems to prefer the reading of CfdttUng — 30(K) instead of '^>000; Imt 
the latter seems better supported by MSS., and most suitalde* 

* Plutarch, Ag?«, c, 5. 
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the family quarrel of Epitadeus) does not help us 
out of the difficulty. From the time of Lykurgus 
to that of this disinheriting ephor, more than four 
centuries must be reckoned : now had there been 
real causes at work sufficient to maintain inviolate 
the identical number of lots and families during this 
long period, we see no reason why his new law, 
simply permissive and nothing more, should have 
overthrown it. We are not told by Plutarch what 
was the law of succession prior to Epitadeus. If 
the whole estate went by law to one son in the 
family, what became of the other sons, to whom 
industrious acquisition in any shape was repulsive 
as well as interdicted ? If, on the other hand, the 
estate was divided between the sons equally (as it 
was by the law of succession at Athens), how can 
we defend the maintenance of an unchanged aggre- 
gate number of parcels ? 

Dr. Thirwall, after having admitted a modified 
interference with private property by Lykurgus, so 
as to exact from the wealthy a certain sacrifice in 
order to create lots for the poor, and to bring about 
something approaching to equi-producing lots for 
all, observes: ‘'The average amount of the rent 
(paid by the cultivating Helots from each lot) seems 
to have been no more than was required for the fru- 
gal maintenance of a family with six persons. The 
right of transfer was as strictly confined as that of 
e^oytueut: the patrimony was indivisible, inalien- 
able, and descended to the eldest son ; in default 
of a male heir, to the eld^t daughter. The object 
seems to have been, after tTie number of the allot- 
ments became fixed, that each should be constantly 
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represented by one head of a household. But the 
nature of the means employed for this end is one of 

the most obscure points of the Spartan system 

In the better times of the commonwealth, this seems 
to have been principally effected by adoptions and 
marriages with heiresses, which provided for the 
marriages of younger sons in families too numerous 
to be supported on their own hereditary property. 
It was then probably seldom necessary for the state 
to interfere, in order to direct the childless owner 
of an estate, or the father of’ a rich heiress, to a 
proper choice. But as all adoption required the 
sanction of the kings, and they had also the dispo- 
sal of the hand of orphan heiresses, there can be 
little doubt that the magistrate had the power of 
interposing on such occasions, even in opposition 
to the wishes of individuals, to relieve poverty and 
check the accumulation of wealth.” (Hist. Gr. ch. 8. 
vol. i. p. 367.) 

I cannot concur in the view which Dr. Thirlwall 
here takes of the state of property, or the arrange- 
ments respecting its transmission, in ancient Sparta. 
Neither the equal modesty of possession which he 
supposes, nor the precautions for perpetuating it, 
can be shown to have ever existed among the pupils 
of Lykurgus. Our earliest information intimates the 
existence of rich men at Sparta : the story of king 
Aristo and Agetus, in Herodotus, exhibits to us 
the latter as a man who cannot be supposed to have 
had only just “ enough to maintain six persons fru- 
gally ” — while his beautiful wife, whom Aristo co- 
veted and entrapped from him, is expresslydescribed 
as the daughter of opulent parents. Spertb^ 
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Bulls the Talthybiads are designated as belonging 
to a distinguished race, and among the wealthiest 
men in Sparta’. Demaratus was the only king of 
Sparta, in the days of Herodotus, who had evey 
gained a chariot victory in the Olympic games ; 
but we know by the case of Lichas during the Per 
loponnesian war, Evagoras, and others, that private 
Spartans were equally successful* ; and for one 
Spartan who won the prize, there must of course 
have been many who bred their horses and started 
their chariots unsuccessfully. It need hardly be 
remarked that chariot-competition at Olympia was 
one of the most significant evidences of a wealthy 
house : nor were there wanting Spartans who kept 
horses and dogs without any exclusive view to the 
games. We know from Xenophon, that at the time 
of the battle of Leuktra, ‘‘ the very rich Spartans 
provided the horses to be mounted for the state- 
cavalry^, These and other proofs, of the existence 
of rich men at Sparta, are inconsistent with the idea 
of a body of citizens each possessing what was 
about enough for the frugal maintenance of six 
persons, and no more. 

As we do not find that such was in practice the 
state of property in the Spartan community, so 
neither can we discover that the lawgiver ever tried 
either to make or to keep it so. What he did was 
to impose a rigorous public discipline, with simple 
clothing and fare, incumbent alike upon the rich 


’ Herod. Yi. 6h ola rt &c. ; vii. 134. 

Herod, vi. /0~103; Thucyd. v. 50. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. vi, 4, 11 ; Xenoph. de R«p. Lac. v. 3; Molpis ap. 
Athenae. iv. p. 141 ; Aristot. Polit. ii. 2, 5. 
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and the poor (this was his special present to Greece, 
according to Thucydides', and his great point of 
contact with democracy, according to Aristotle) ; 
but he took no pains either to restrain the enrich- 
ment of the former, or to prevent the impoverish- 
ipent of the latter. He meddled little with the dis- 
tribution of property, and such neglect is one of 
the capital deficiencies for which Aristotle censures 
him. That philosopher tells us, indeed, that the 
Spartan law had made it dishonourable (he does not 
say, peremptorily forbidden) to buy or sell landed 
property, but that there was the fullest liberty both 
of donation and bequest : and the same results (he 
justly observes) ensued from the practice tolerated 
as would have ensued from the practice discounte- 
nanced — since it was easy to disguise a real sale 
under an ostensible donation. He notices point- 
edly the tendency of property at Sparta to concen- 
trate itself in fewer hands, unopposed by any legal 
hindrances : the fathers married their daughters to 
whomsoever they chose, and gave dowries accord- 
ing to their own discretion, generally very large : 
the rich families moreover intermarried among one 
another habitually and without restriction. Now 
all these are indicated by Aristotle as cases in 
which the law might have interfered, and ought to 
have interfered, but did not — for the great purpose 
of disseminating the benefits of landed property as 
much as possible among the mass of the citizens. 
Again, he tells us that the law encouraged the'inul- 
tiplication of progeny, and granted exemptions to 
* Thucyd. i. 6 ; Aristot. Polit. iv. 7^ 4, 5 ; viii. 1, 3. 
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such citizens as had three or four children — but took 
no thought how the numerous families of poorer 
citizens were to live, or to maintain their qualifica- 
tion at the public tables, most of the lands of the 
state being in the hands of the rich\ His notice, 
and condemnation of that law, which made the 
franchise of the Spartan citizen dependent upon his 
continuing to furnish his quota to the public table — * 
has been already adverted to ; as w^cll as the potent 
love of money* which he notes in the Spartan cha- 
racter, and which must have tended continually to 
keep together the richer families among them- 
selves ; wdiile amongst a community where industry 
was unknown, no poor citizen could ever become 
rich. 

If we duly weigh these evidences, we shall see 
that equality of possessions neither existed in fact, 
nor ever entered into the scheme and tendencies of 
the lawgiver at Sparta. And the picture which 
Hr. Tbirlwall* has drawn of a body of citizens each 


* Aristot. Polit. ii, fi, 10-13; v, 6, 7, 

The panegjTist Xenoplion acknowledges much the same respecting 
the ^parta which he witnessed; but he maintains that it had been 
better m foimier times (Repub. Lac. c, 11). 

\ * Thirhvail agrees in the main with that of 3 lan 80 

and O- Muller (Manso, Sparta, vol. i. p. 118-128; and vol. ii. Beilage, 

p. liy; and Muller, Historj* of the Dorians, vol. ii. B. iii. c. 10. 
sect. 2, a). 

Both these authors maintain the proposition stated by Plutai-cli 
(Agis, c^, in his reference to the ephor %itadeus, and the new law 
earned by that ephor), that the number of Spartan Jots, nearly equal 
^ y io^visible, remmned with little or no change from the 

fame of fte Miginal dimkm down to the return of Lysander after his 
^rtonoas close of the Peloponnesian war. Both acknowledge tiat they 
regulations this long unalterability, so im- 
probable m Itself, was maintained: but both affirm the feet jwsithely. 
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possessing a lot of land about adequate to the fru- 
gal maintenance of six persons — of adoptions and 

The period will be more than 400 years, if the original division be re • 
ferred to Lykurgus : more than 300 years, if the 0000 lots are under- 
stood to date from the Messenian war. 

If this aUeged fact be really a fact, it is something almost without a 
parallel in the histoiy of mankind : and before we consent to believe it, 
we ought at least to be satisfied that there is considerable show of 
positive evidence in its favour, and not much against it. But on 
examining Manso and Muller, it will be seen that not only is there 
very slender evidence in its favour— there is a decided balance of evi- 
dence against it. 

The evidence produced to prove the indivisibility of the Spartan lot 
is a passage of Herakleides Ponticus, c. 2 (ad. calc. Cragii, p, 504), 
TTOjXflp §€ yrjv AaKedaifioviois ala^pov vepofiLOTCu — Tijs poipas 

dmvfpcaOat (or v€P€prj<rBat) ovhep c^eort. The first portion of this asser- 
tion is confirmed by, and probably borrowed from, Aristotle, who says 
the same thing nearly in the same words : the second portion of the 
sentence ought, according to all reasonable rules of construction, to be 
understood with reference to the first part ; that is, to the sale of the 
original lot. “To sell land is held disgraceful among the Lacedaemonians, 
nor is it permitted to sever off any portion of the original lot,” i. e. for 
sale. Herakleides is not here speaking of the law of succession to pro- 
perty at Lacedaemon, nor can we infer from his words that the whole 
lot was transmitted entire to one son. No evidence except this very 
irrelevant sentence is produced by Miillcr and XIanso to justify their 
positive assertion, that the Spartan lot of land was indivisible in respect 
to inheritance. 

Having thus determined the indivisible transmission of lots to one 
son of a family, Manso and Muller presume, without any proof, that 
that son must be the eldest : and Muller proceeds to state something 
equally unsupported by proof : — “ The extent of his rights, however, 
was perhaps no farther than that he was con8idere<l master of the 
house and property; while the other members of the family had an 

equal right to the enjoyment of it Tlie master of the family was 

therefore obliged to contribute for all these to the sjssitm, without 
which contribution no one was admitted.” — pp. 199, 200. 

All this is completely gratuitous, and will be found to produce as 
many difficulties in one way as it removes in another. 

The next law as to the transmission of property which Ylanso states 
to have prevailed, is, that all daughters were to many without receiving 
any dowiy — the case of a sole (daughter is here excepted. For this 
proposition he cites Plutarch, Apophtheg. Laconic, p. 227 ; Justin, iiL 3 ; 
.£lian. Y. H. vi. 0. Tliese authors do certainly f^rm that there was 
such a regulation, and both Plutarch and Justin assign reasom frw tl. 
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marriages of heiresses arranged with a deliberate 
view of providing for the younger children of nu- 

real or supposed. Lykurgus being asked why he directed that 
maidens should be married without dowry, answered, — In order that 
maidens of poor families might not remain unmarried, and that cha- 
racter and virtue might be exclusively attended to in the choipe pf a 
wife.” The same general reason is given by Justin. Now the rectsm 
here given for the prohibition of dowry, goes indirectly to prove that 
there existed no such law of general succession as that w^hich had been 
before stated, viz. the sacred indivisibility of the primitive lot, Foi* 
had this latter been recognised, the reason would have been obvious 
why daughters could receive no dowry : the father’s whole landed 
property (and a Spartan could have little of any other property, since 
be never acquired anything by industry) was under the strictest entail 
to his eldest son. Plutarch and Justin, therefore, while in their state- 
ment as to the matter of fact they warrant Man so in affirming the 
prohibition of dowry (about this matter of fact, more presently), do by 
the reason which they give, discountenance his former supposition as 
to the indivisibility of the primitive family lots. 

Thirdly, Manso understands Aristotle (Polit. ii, 6, 11), by the use of 
the adverb to affirm something respecting his own time specially, 
and to imply at the same time that the ancient custom had been the 
reverse. I cannot think that the adverb, as Aristotle uses it in that 
passage, bears out such a construction : vvv be there does not signify 
present time as opposed to past, but the antithesis between the actual 
custom and that which Aristotle pronounces to be expedient. Aristotle 
gives no indication of being aware that any material change had taken 
place in the laws of succession at Sparta : this is one circumstance, for 
which both Manso and Muller, who both believe in the extraordinary 
revolution caused by the permissive law of the ephor Fpitadeus, censqre 
him. 

Three other positions are laid down by Manso about the laws of pro- 
perty at Sparta. 1 . A man might give away or bequeathe his land to 
whomsoever he pleased. 2. But none except childless persons could do 
this. 3. They could only give or bequeathe it to citizens who had no 
land of their own. Of these three regulations, the first is distinctly 
affirmed by Aristotle, and may be relied upon ; the second is a restric- 
tion not noticed by Aristotle, and supported by no proof mtcept that 
which arises out of the story of the ephor Epitadeus, who is said to 
have bee 4 unable to disinherit his son without causing a new law to be 
passed : the third is a pnre fancy. 

So much for the poritive evidence, on the faith of which Manso and 
Muller affirm the startling fact, that the lots of land in Sparta remained 
distinct, indivisible, and unchanged in number, down to the close of the 
Peloponnesian war. I venture to say that such positive evidence is fu 
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merous families — of interference on the part of the 
kings to ensure this object — of a fixed number of 

too weak to sustain an affirmation in itself so improbable, even if there 
were no evidence on the other side for contradiction. But in this case 
there is powerful contradictory evidence. 

First, the assertions of these authors are distinctly in the teeth of 
Aristotle, whose authority they try to invalidate by saying that he 
spoke altogether with reference to his own time at Spartc^ and that he 
misconceived the primitive Lykurgeaa constitution. Now this might 
form a reasonable ground of presumption against the competency of 
Aristotle, if the witnesses produced pn the other side were older than 
he. But it so happens that every one of the witnesses produced by 
Manso and Muller are younger than Aristotle : Herakleides Ponticus, 
Plutarch, Justin, ^Elian, &c. Nor is it shown that these authors copied 
from any source earher than Aristotle — for his testimony cannot be con- 
tradicted by any inferences drawn from Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Isokrates or Ephorus. None of these writers, anterior to or 
contemporary with Aristotle, countenance the fancy of equal, indivisible, 
perpetual lots, or prohibition of dowry. 

The fact is, that Aristotle is not only our best witness, but also our 
oldest witness, respecting the laws of property in the Spartan com- 
monwealth. I could have wished indeed that earher testimonies had 
existed, and I admit that even the most sagacious observer of 340-330 
n.c. is liable to mistake when he speaks of one or two centuries before. 
But if Aristotle is to be discredited on the ground of late date, what 
are we to say to Plutarch ? To insist on the intellectual eminence of 
Aristotle would be superfluous : and on this subject he is a witness the 
more valuable, as he had made careful, laborious and personal inquiries 
into the Grecian governments generally, and that of Sparta amopg 
them — ^the great point de mire for ancient speculative politicians. 

Now the statements of Aristotle distinctly exclude the idea of equal, 
indivisible, inalienable, perpetual lots, — and prohibition of dowry. He 
particularly notices the habit of giving very laige dowries, and the 
constant tendency of the lots of land to become consolidated in fewer 
and few er bands. He tells us nothing upon the subject which is not 
perfectly consistent, intelligible, and uncontradicted by any known 
statements belonging to his own or to earlier times. But the reason why 
men refuse to believe him, and either set aside or explain away bis evi- 
dence, is, that they sit down to the study with their minds full of the 
division of landed property ascribed to Lykurgus by Plutarch. I 
willingly concede that on tbfs occasion we have to choose between Plu- 
tarch and Aristotle. We cannot reconcile them except by arbitnury sufh 
portions, every one of which breaks up the simplicity, beanfy aa4 
symmetry of Plutarch’s agrarian idea — and every one of wbii^ 
leaves the perpetuity of the origimd lots unexplakied* And I hin m 
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lots of land, each represented by one head of a 
household — this picture is one, of which the reality 

hesitation in preferring the autliority of ^Iristotle (which is in perfect 
consonance with what we indirectly gather from other authws, Ms 
contemporaries and predecessors) as a better witness on every ground ; 
rejecting the statement of Plutarch^ and rejecting it altogether with all 
its consequences. 

But the authority of Aristotle is not the only argument which may be 
urged to refute this supposition that the distinct Spartan lots remained 
unaltered in number down to the time of Lysander. For if the number 
of distinct lots remained undiminished, the number of citizens cannot 
have greatly diminished. Now the conspiracy of Kinadon falls during 
the life of Lysander, within the first ten years after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war : and in the account which Xenophon gives of that 
conspiracy, the paucity of the number of citizens is brought out in the 
clearest and most emphatic manner. And this must be before the 
time when the new law of Epitadeus is said to have passed, at least 
before that law can have had room to produce any sensible effects. 
If then the ancient 9000 lots still remained all separate, without either 
consolidation or subdivision, how^ are we to account for the small 
number of citizens at tlie time of the conspiracy of Kinad6n ? 

This examination of the evidence (for the purpose of which I have 
been compelled to prolong the present note) shows — 1 . That the hypo- 
thesis of indivisible, inalienable lots, maintained for a long period in 
nndiminisbed number at Sparta, is not only sustained by the very mini- 
mum of affirmative evidence, but is contradicted by very good negative 
evidence. 2. That the hypothesis which represents dowries to daughters 
as being prohibited by law, is indeed affirmed by Plutarch, .Lilian and 
Justin, but is contradicted by the better authority of Aristotle. 

The recent edition of Herakleides Ponticus, published by Schneide- 
w in in 1847 since my first edition, presents an amended text which a)m- 
pletely bears out ray interpretation. His text, derived from a fuller 
comparison of existing MSS., as well as from better critical judgement 
(see his Prolegg. c. iii. p. liv.), stands — ncDXeiv yrjv AaK€batfAOPWis 

altrxpov v€p6fitaraL' rrjs 5e dpxalas fioipas ovbe (p. 7). It is plim 

that all this passage relates to sale of land, and not to testation, or suc- 
cession, or division. Thus Ynwchne^ativel^ is certain, and Sebneidewin 
rem^ in his note (p. 53) that it contradicts Muller, Hermann, and 
adding that the distinction drawn is, between land inhe- 
rited from the original family lots, and land otherwise acquired* by do- 
nation, bequest, &e. Sale of <iie former was absolutely illegal : sale of 
the latter was disereditable, yet not absolntely illegal. Aristotle in 
Politics (ii. 6. 10) takes no notice of any such distinction, between land 
inherited from the primitive lots, and land otherwise acquired. Nor was 
there perhaps any well-defined line of distinction, in a country of unwritten 
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must not be sought on the banks of the Eurotas. 
The “ better times of the commonwealth,” to 
which he refers, may have existed in the glowing 
retrospect of Agis, but are not acknowledged in the 
sober appreciation of Aristotle. That the citizens 
were far more numerous in early times, the philo- 
sopher tells us, and that the community had in his 
day greatly declined in power, we also know: in 
this sense the times of Sparta had doubtless once 
been better. We may even concede that during 
the three centuries succeeding Lykurgus, when they 
were continually acquiring new territory, and when 
Aristotle had been told that they had occasionally 
admitted new citizens, so that the aggregate num- 
ber of citizens had once been 10,000 — we may con- 
cede that in these previous centuries the distribu- 
tion of land had been less unequal, so that the 
disproportion between the great size of the terri- 
tory and the small number of citizens was not so 

customs like Sparta, between what was simply clisgraceful and what was 
positively illegal. Sclineidewin in his note, however, assumes the ori- 
ginal equality of the lots as certain in itself, and as being the cause of 
the proUbition : neither of which appears to me true. 

1 speak of this confused compilation still under the name of Hera* 
kleides Ponticus, by which it is commonly known : though Sclineidewin 
in the second chapter of his Prolegomena has shown sufficient reason 
for believing that there is no authority for connecting it with the name 
of Herakleides. He tries to establish the work as consisting of Ex- 
cerpta from the lost treatise of Aristotle’s Trcpl lloXtrctwv : w'hich is well 
made out with regard to some parts, hut not enough to justify his in- 
ference as to the whole. The article, wherein Welcker vindicates the 
ascribing of the work to an Excerpt or of Herakleides, is unsat is factor}" 
(Kleine Schriften, p. 451), 

Beyond this irrelevant passage of Herakleides Ponticus, no farther 
evidence is produced by MiiUer and Manso to justify their positive 
asserricm, that the Spartan lot of land was indivirihle in respect to 
heritance. 
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marked as it had become at the period which the 
philosopher personally witnessed ; for the causes 
tending to augmented inequality were constant and 
uninterrupted in their working. But this admis- 
sion will still leave us far removed from the sketch 
drawn by Dr. Thirlwall, which depicts the Ly- 
kurgean Sparta as starting from a new agrarian 
scheme not far removed from equality of landed 
property — the citizens as spontaneously disposed 
to uphold this equality, by giving to unprovided 
men the benefit of adoptions and heiress-mar- 
riages — and the magistrate as interfering to enforce 
this latter purpose, even in cases where the citizens 
were themselves unwilling. All our evidence ex- 
hibits to us both decided inequality of possessions 
ahd inclinations on the part of rich men the reverse 
of those which Dr. Thirlwall indicates ; nor will the 
powers of interference which be ascribes to the 
magistrate be found sustained by the chapter of 
Herodotus on which he seems to rest them^ 

* Herod, vi. 57, in enumerating the privileges and perquisites of the 
kings ^LKa^civ de fxovvovs tovs Too’aSc j^ovva’ TroTpov^ov t€ 

Trept, h rov iKVierai fjLrfrrtp 6 rair^p avT^v eyyv^<nS\ 

Kal 6awv dripoa-Lemv Trf'pi* kql rju rtf Bctov ‘irai^a iroiU<T6ai iOeXn, 

XrjCdv itfdvTiou iroUea-dai. 

It seems cunous that Trarpovxos TrdpBepos should mean a damsel trhd 
has no father (hterally Iticus a non lucendo); but I suppose that we must 
accept this upon the authority of Juhus Pollux and Timaeus. Proceed-^ 
iug on this interpretation, Valckenaer gives the meaning of the passage 
VCTyjttstly ; Orbse nuptias, necdum a patre desponsatae, si plures sild 
fier^ue ^ cVocXi/por, ut Athenis loquebantur, 
bpartse Ik ista dirimebatur a regibus solis.” 

Now the ^mcticm hews desmbed is something very difieiwt 

from the l^age of Dr. Thirlwafl, that “the kings had the dispo^ 
of the hand of orphan heuwsses in cases where the father had not Bgni-. 
hed his wiU.” Such disposal would approach somewhat to that om* 
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To conceive correctly, then, the Lykurgean sy- 
stem, as far as obscurity and want of evidence will 
permit, it seems to me that there are two current 
misconceptions which it is essential to discard. 
One of these is, that the sj^stem included a repar- 
tition of landed property, upon principles of exact 
or approximative equality (distinct from that appro- 
priation which belonged to the Dorian conquest and 
settlement) , and provisions for perpetuating the 
number of distinct and equal lots. The other is, 
that it was first brought to bear when the Spartans 
were masters of all Laconia, The illusions created 

nipotenee which Aristophanes (Vesp. 585) makes old Philokleon claim 
for the Athenian dikasts (an exaggeration well-calculated to serve the 
poet’s purpose of making the dikasts appear monsters of caprice and 
injustice), and would be analogous to the power which English kings 
enjoyed three centuries ago as feudal guardians over wards. But the 
language of Herodotus is inconsistent with the idea that the kings 
chose a husband for the orphan heiress. She was claimed as of right 
by persons in certain degrees of relationship to her. Whether the law 
about ayxifrTcia (affinity carry ing legal rights) was the same as at Athens 
we cannot tell ; but the question submitted for adjudication, at Sparta 
to the kings and at Athens to the dikasteries, was certainly the same, 
agreeably to the above note of Valckenaer — namely, to whom, among 
the various claimants for the marriage, the best legal title really be- 
longed. It is indeed probable enough, that the two royal descendants 
of H^rakl^ might abuse their judicial function, as there are various di- 
stances known in which they take bribes ; but they .were not likely to 
abuse it in favour of an unprovided youth. 

Next, as to adoption : Herodotus tells us that the ceremony of adop- 
tion was performed before the kings ; probably enough there was some 
fee paid with it. But this affords no ground for presuming that they 
had any hand in determining whom the childless father was to adopt. 
According to the Attic law^ about adoption, there were conditions to be 
fulfilled, consents to be obtained, the absence of disqualifying circum- 
stances verified, &c. ; and some authority before which this was to be 
done was indispensable (See Meier und Schbmann, Attisch. Prozess^ 
b. iii, th. ii. p, 436). At Sparta such authority was vested by ancici^ 
custom in the king ; but we are not told, nor is it probable, ” tlmt he 
could interpose, in opposition to the vrishes of individual^ to n^eve 
poverty,” as Dr. Thiriwall st^poses. 
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by the old legend — which depicts Laconia as all one 
country, and all conquered at one stroke— yet sal*- 
vive after the legend itself has been set aside as bald 
evidence : we cannot conceive Sparta as subsisting 
by itself without dominion over Laconia, nor Amy- 
klae, Pharis, and Geronthrse, as really and truly 
independent of Sparta. Yet, if these towns were 
independent in the time of Lykurgus, much more 
confidently may the same independence be affirmed 
of the portions of Laconia which lie lower than 
Amyklse down the valley of the Eurotas, as well as 
of the eastern coast, which Herodotus expressly 
states to have been originally connected with Argos. 

Discarding then thes^ two suppositions, we have 
to consider the Lykurgean system as brought to 
bear upon Sparta and its immediate circumjacent 
district, apart from the rest of Laconia, and as not 
meddling systematically with the partition of pro- 
perty, whatever that may have been, which the Do- 
rian conquerors established at their original settle- 
ment. Lykurgus does not try to make the poor rich, 
nor the rich poor ; but he imposes upon both the 
same subjugating drilP — the same habits of fife, 
gentlemanlike idleness, and unlettered strength^ — 
the same fare, clothing, labours, privations, endu- 
rance, punishments, and subordination. It is a lesson 
instructive at least, however unsatisfactory, to poK- 
lieai students — that with all this equality of dealing, 
in creating a community in whom nbt 
merely the love of pre-eminence, but even the love 
of money, stands powerfully and specially dev^opei** 

* ^ndpra dafiaalft^poros, Simonides, apud Plutarch. Agesilaus, c.. I. . 

- Aristotel. Polit. ii. ii. 6, 9, 19, 23. r6 
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How far the peculiar of the primitive Sparta ex- On^nai 
tended we have no means of determining ; but its aUotment 
limits down the valley of the Eurotas were certainly sp^a un- 
narrow, inasmuch as it did not reach so far as Amy- 
klae. Nor can we tell what principles the Dorian equal, 
conquerors may have followed in the original allot- 
ment of lands within the limits of that peculiar. 

Equal apportionment is not probable, because all 
the individuals of a conquering band are seldom re- 
garded as possessing equal claims; but whatever the 1 
original apportionment may have been, it remained j 
without any general or avowed disturbance until! 
the days of Agis III. and Kleomenes III, Here^ 
then we have the primitive Sparta, including Dorian 
warriors with their Helot subjects, but no Perioeki. 

And it is upon these Spartans separately, perhaps 
after the period of aggravated disorder and lawless- 
ness noticed by Herodotus and Thucydides, that the 
painful but invigorating discipline above sketched 
must have been originally brought to bear. 

The gradual conquest of Laconia, with the ac- Gradual 
quisition of additional lands and new Helots, and 
the formation of the order of Perioeki, both of which 
were a consequence of it — is to be considered as pos- im- 

. t • 1 * /* 1 X » parted by 

tenor to the introduction or the Lykurgean system the Lykur. 
at Sparta, and as resulting partly from the in- dpUnf*' 
creased force which that system imparted. The ca- 
reer of conquest went on, beginning from TMeklus, 
for nearly three centuries — with some interruptions 
indeed, and in the case of the Messenian war, with 
a desperate and even precarious struggle — so that 
in the time of Thucydides, and for sotne time pre- 
viously, the Spartans possessed two-fifths of Pdo- 
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ponnesus. And this series^of new acquisitions and 
victories disguised the really weak point of the Spar- 
tan system, by rendering it possible either to plant 
the poorer citizens as Perioeki in a conquered town- 
ship, or to supply them with lots of land, of which 
they could receive the produce without leaving the 
city — so that their numbers and their military 
strength were prevented from declining. It is even 
affirmed by Aristotle, that during these early times 
they augmented the numbers of their citizens by 
fresh admissions, which of course implies the ac- 
quisition of additional lots of land^ But success- 
ful war (to use an expression substantially borrowed 
from the same philosopher) was necessary to their 
salvation : the establishment of their ascendency, 
and of their maximum of territory, was followed, 
after no very long interval, by symptoms of de- 
cline*. It will hereafter be seen that at the period 
of the conspiracy of Kinadon (395 b.c.), the full 
citizens (called Homoioi or Peers) were consider- 
ably inferior in number to the HypomeiSnes, or 
Spartans who could no longer furnish their quali- 
fication, and had become disfranchised. And the 
loss thus sustained was very imperfectly repaired 
by the admitted practice sometimes resorted to by 
rich men, ot associating with their own children 
the children of poorer citizens, and paying the con- 
tribution for these latter to the public tables, so as 
to enable them to go through the prescribed course 
of education and discipline — whereby they became 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 12. 

Toiyapovp eVtt)fovro rroXffiovms, dtrmXopTO 
0 € ap^avTfs, &c. Compare also vii. 13, 15. 
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(under the title or sobriquet of Mothakes 0 citizens, 
with a certain tint of inferiority, yet were some- 
times appointed to honourable commands. 

Laconia, the state and territory of the Lacedae- 
monians, was affirmed at the time of its greatest 
extension to have comprehended 100 cities^ — this 
after the conquest of Messenia, so that it would in- 

1 Plutarch, Kleomen. c. 8; Phylarch. ap. Athense. vi. p. 271. 

The strangers called Tp6<pifxoi, and the illegitimate sons of Spartans, 
whom Xenophon mentions with eulogy, as ‘^having partaken in the 
honourable training of the city/’ must probably have been introduced 
in this same way, by private support from the rich (Xenoph. Hellen. 
V. 3, 9). The xenelasy must have then become practically much re- 
laxed, if not extinct. 

* Strabo, viii. p. 362 ; Steph. Byz. AWeia. 

Construing the word TroXeis extensively, so as to include townships 
small as well as considerable, this estimate is probably inferior to the 
truth ; since even during the depressed times of modem Greece a frac- 
tion of the ancient Laconia (including in that term Messenia) exhibited 
much more than 100 bourgs. 

In reference merely to the territory called La Xlagne, between Cala- 
mata in the Messenian Gulf and Capo di Magna, the lower part of the 
peninsula of Taenarus, see a curious letter addressed to the Due de 
Nevers in 1618 (on occasion of a projected movement to liberate the 
Morea from the Turks, and to ensure to him the sovereignty of it, as 
descendant of the Palieologi) by a confidential agent whom he despatched 
thither — M. Chateaurenaud — w'ho sends to him “ une sorte de tableau 
statistique du Magne, ou sont enumercs 125 bourgs ou villages ren- 
fermans 4913 feux, et pouvans foumir 10,000 combattans, dont 4000 
arm^, et 6000 sans armes (between Calamata and Capo di Magna)/' 
(Memoires de T Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xv. 1842, p. 32fh Me- 
moire de M. Berger de Xivrey.) 

This estimate is not far removed from that of Colonel Leake towards 
the beginning of the present centurv', who considers that there were 
then in Mani (the same territory) 130 towns and villages ; and this too 
in a state of society exceedingly distiivhed and insecure — where private 
feuds and private towers, (or pyrghi) for defence, were universal, and in 
parts of which, Colonel Leake sa\s, I see men preparing the ground 
for cotton, with a dagger and pistoK at their girdle>. This, it seems, 
is the ordinary armour of the cultivator when there is no particular 
suspicion of danger : the shepherd is almost always armed with a 

musket.” "The Maniotes rotkon their }>opulation at 30,000, and 

2 o 2 
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elude all the southern portion of Peloponnesus, from 
Thyrea on the Argolic Gulf to the southern hank of 
the river Nedon in its course into the Ionian Sea. 
But Laconia, more strictly so called, was distin- 
guished from Messenia, and was understood to de- 
signate the portion of the above-mentioned territory 
which lay to the east of Mount Taygetus. The 
conquest of Messenia by the Spartans we shall pre- 
sently touch upon ; but that of Laconia proper is 
very imperfectly narrated to us. Down to the 
reign of T^leklus, as has been before remarked, 
Am3^kl8e, Pharis and Geronthras were still Achaean : 
in the reign of that prince they were first conquered, 
and the Achaeans either expelled or subjugated. It 
cannot be doubted that Amyklae had been pre- 
viously a place of consequence : in point of heroic 
antiquity and memorials, this city, as well as The- 
rapnae, seems to have surpassed Sparta. And the 
war of the Spartans against it is represented as a 
struggle of some moment — indeed in those times 
the capture of any walled city was tedious and dif- 
ficult. Timomachus, an ^geid from Thebes', at 
the head of a body of his countrymen, is said to 
have rendered essential service to the Spartans in 

their muskets at 10,000.’^ (Leake, Travels in Morea, vol. i. ch. vii. 
pp. 243, 2(i3-2(>().) 

Xow under the dominion of Sparta all Laconia doubtless enjoyed 
complete internal securit}', so that the idea of the cultivator tilling bis 
land in arms would be unheard of. Reasoning upon the basis of what 
has just been stated about the Maniote population and number of town- 
ships, 100 TToktts for all Laconia is a very moderate computation. 

* Anstot. AaKcdv, XloXireia, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vii. 18. 

I agree with M. Boeckh, that Pindar himself identifies this march of 
the iEgeids to Amyklte with the original Herakleid conquest 6f Pelo- 
ponnesus. (Notae Criticae ad Pindar. Py^th. v. 74. p. 479.) 
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the conquest of the Achaeans of Amyklae ; and the 
brave resistance of the latter was commemorated by 
a monument erected to Zeus Tropaeus at Sparta, 
which was still to be seen in the time of Pausanias^ 
The Acheeans of Pharis and Geronthrae, alarmed by 
the fate of Amyklae, are said to have surrendered 
their towns with little or no resistance : after which 
the inhabitants of all the three cities, either wholly 
or in part, went into exile beyond sea, giving place 
to colonists from Sparta^. From this time forward, 
according to Pausanias, Amyklae continued as a 
village^. But as the Amyklaean hoplites constituted 
a valuable portion of the Spartan army, it must 
have been numbered among the cities of the Peri- 
oeki, as one of the hundred'*; the distinction be- 
tween a dependent city and a village not being 
very strictly drawn. The festival of the Hyacinthia, 
celebrated at the great temple of the Amykl?ean 
Apollo, was among the most solemn and venerated 
in the Spartan calendar. 

It was in the time ol Alkamcnes the sou of Pele- 
klus that the Spartans conquered Helus, a mari- 
time town on the left bank of the Eurotas, and re- 
duced its inhabitants to bondage — from whose 
name®, according to various authors, the general 
title belonging to all the serfs of Laconia, 

w^as derived. But of the conquest of the other 

» Pausan, iii. 2, 6; hi. 12, 7- ' Pausan. lii. 22, :>. 

3 Pau^^all. hi. 10, 5. ^ Xenopli. Hellen. iv. 5, 11. 

» Pausan. iii. 2, 7 ; iii- Strabo, vni. p. 'Mil 

If it be true (as Pausanias states) that the Arjteians aided Ilelus to 
resist, their assistance must probably have been given by seaj perhaps 
from Epidaiiriis Limera. or Prasiee, nlien they formed |>art of the Ar- 
geian federation. 


Helus con- 
quered by 
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towns of Laconia — Gytheium, Akriae, Therapnae, 
&c. — -or of the eastern land on the coast of the 
Argolic Gulf, including Brasise and Epidaurus 
LimSra, or the island of KythSra, all which at one 
time belonged to the Argeian confederacy, w'e have 
no accounts. 

Progressive Scanty as our information is, it just enables us to 

Sparta. make out a progressive increase of force and domi- 
nion on the part of the Spartans, resulting from the 
organization of Lykurgus. Of this progress a far- 
ther manifestation is found, besides the conquest of 
the Achaeans in the south by T^leklus and Alkame- 
nes, in their successful opposition to the great 
power of Pheidon the Argeian, related in a previous 
chapter. We now approach the long and arduous 
efforts by which they accomplished the subjugation 
of their brethren the Messenian Dorians. 
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FIRST AND SECOND MESSENIAN WARS. 

That there were two long contests between the 
Lacedsemonians and Messenians, and that in both 
the former were completely victorious, is a fact 
sufficiently attested. And if we could trust the 
statements in Pausanias — our chief and almost only 
authority on the subject — we should be in a situa- 
tion to recount the history of both these wars in 
considerable detail. But unfortunately the inci- 
dents narrated in that writer have been gathered 
from sources which are, even by his own admission, 
undeserving of credit — from Rhianus, the poet of 
Bene in Krete, who had composed an epic poem on 
Aristomen^s and the second Messenian war, about 
B.c. 220 — and from Myron of Prien^, a prose au- 
thor whose date is not exactly known, but belong- 
ing to the Alexandrine age, and not earlier than the 
third century before the Christian sera. From Rhi- 
anus we have no right to expect trustworthy infor- 
mation, while the accuracy of Myr6n is much depre- 
ciated by Pausanias himself — on some points even 
too much, as will presently be shown. But apart 
from the mental habits either of the prose writer or 
the poet, it does not seem that any good means of 
knowledge were open to either of them, except the 
poems of Tyrteus, which we are by no means sure 
that they ever consulted. The account of the two 
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wars, extracted from these two authors by Pausa- 
nias, is a string of tableaux, several of them indeed 
highly poetical, but destitute of historical coherence 
or sufliciency ; and O. Muller has justly observed, 
that absolutely no reason is given in them for 
the subjection of Messenia*/' They are accounts 
unworthy of being transcribed in .detail into the 
pages of genuine history, nor can we pretend to do 
anything more than verify a few leading facts of 
the war. 

The poet Tyrtseus was himself engaged on the 
side of the Spartans in the second war, and it is 
from him that we learn the few indisputable facts 
respecting both the first and the second. If the 
Messenians had never been re-established in Pelo- 
ponnesus, we should probably never have heard any 
farther details respecting these early contests. That 
re-establishment, together with the first foundation 
of the city called Messen^ on Mount Ithomd, was 
among the capital wounds inflicted on Sparta byEpa- 
meinondas, in the year b.c. 369 — between 300 and 
250 years after the conclusion of the second Messe- 
nian war. The descendants of t he old Messenians, who 
had remained for so long a period without any fixed 
position in Greece, were incorporated in the new 


* History of the Dorians, i. 7, (note). It seems that Diodorus 
had given a history* of the Messenian wars in considerable detail, if we 
may judge from a fragment of the last seventh book, containing the 
debate between Kleonuis and Aristomenes. Very probably it was 
taken from Ephonis— though this we do not know. 

For the statements of Pausanias respecting Myron and Rhianus, see 
iv. 6. Besides Myron and Rhianus, however, he seems to hare received 
oral statements from contemporary Messenians and Lacedaemonians j 
at least on some occasions he states and contrasts the two contradictory 
stones (iv, J, 1; iv. 5, 1 ). 
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city, together with various Helots and miscellaneous 
settlers who had no claim to a similar genealogy. 

The gods and heroes of the Messenian race were 
reverentially invoked at this great ceremony, espe- 
cially the great Hero Aristomen^s ^ ; and the site of 
Mount Ith6ml, the ardour of the newly established 
citizens, the hatred and apprehension of Sparta, 
operating as a powerful stimulus to the Creation 
and multiplication of what are called traditions^ suf- 
ficed to expand the few facts known respecting the 
struggles of the old Messenians into a variety of 
details. In almost all these stories we discover a chiefly be- 
colouring unfavourable to bparta, contrasting lorci- time after 
bly with the account given by Isokratls in his Dis- tlo/ofTies- 
course called Archidaraus, wherein we read the 
view wdiich a Spartan might take of the ancient 
conquests of his forefathers. But a clear proof that 
these Messenian stories had no real basis of tradi- 
tion, is shown in the contradictory statements re- 
specting the principal Hero Aristomenes ; for some 
place him in the first, others in the second, of the 
two wars. Diodorus and Myr6n both placed him 
in the first ; Rhianus in the second. Though Pau- 
sanias gives it as his opinion that the account of 
the latter is preferable, and that Aristomenes really 
belongs to the second Messenian war, it appears to 
me that the one statement is as much worthy of 
belief as the other, and that there is no sufficient 
evidence for deciding between tliem — a conclusion 
which is substantially the same with that of Wesse- 
ling, who thinks that there were two persons named 
* Pausan. iv. 27i 2-3; Diodor. xv. 77- 
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Aristomen^s, one in the first and one in the second 
war^ This inextricable confusion respecting the 
greatest name in Messenian antiquity, shows iow 
little any genuine stream of tradition can here be 
recognised. 

Pausanias states the first Messenian war as be- 
ginning in B.c. 743 and lasting till b.c. 724 — the 
second* as beginning in b.c. 685 and lasting till 
B.c. 668. Neither of these dates rest upon any 
assignable positive authority ; but the time assigned 
to the first war seems probable, while that of the 
second is apparently too early. Tyrtaeus authenti- 
cates both the duration of the first war, twenty 
years, and the eminent services rendered in it by 
the Spartan kingTheopompus^. He says moreover 

* See Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii. vol. iv. p. JO : in his brief sumiliary of 
Messenian events (xv. 66) he represents it as a matter on which authors 
differed, whether Aristomenes belonged to the first or second war. Cle- 
mens Alexand. (Prot. p. d6) places him in the firsts the same as Myron, 
by mentioning him as having killed Theopompus. 

Wesseling observes (ad Diod. 1. c.), “ Duo fuerunt Aristomenes, uter- 
que in Messeniorum contra Spartanos hello illustrissimus, alter poste- 
riore, priore alter hello.” 

Unless this duplication of homonymous persons can be shown to he 
probable, by some collateral evidence, I consider it only as tantamount 
to a confession, that the difficulty is insoluble. 

Pausanias is reserved in his manner of giving judgement, — d fxevrot 
* yf ipf} yiyovcv fVl rov TToXffiov rov voTfpov (iv. 6). 
Muller (Dorians, i. /, 9) goes much too far when he affirms that the 
statement of Myron was “ in the teeth of alh tradition.” Muller states 
incorrectly the citation from Plutarch, Agis, c. 21 (see his Note A). Plu- 
tarch there says nothing about Tyrtteiis : he says that the Messenians 
affirmed that their hero Aristomenes had killed the Spartan king Theo- 
pompus, whereas the Lacedaemonians said, that he had only wounded 
the king. According to both accounts, then, it would appear that An- 
stomenes belonged to the^rsf Messenian war, not to the second. 

' Tyrtaeus, Fragm. 6, Gaisford. But Tyrtaeus ought not to he un- 
derstood to affirm distinctly (as Pausanias, Mr. Clinton, and Muller, all 
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(speaking during the second war), “ the fathers of 
our fathers conquered Mess^ne ; ” thus loosely indi- 
cating the relative dates of the two. 

The Spartans (as we learn from Isokrates, whose 
words date from a time when the city of Mess6n6 
was only a recent foundation) professed to have 
seized the territory, partly in revenge for the im- 
piety of the Messenians in killing their own king 
the Herakleid Kresphontes, whose relative had ap- 
pealed to Sparta for aid — partly by sentence of the 
Delphian oracle. Such were the causes wdiich had 
induced them first to invade the country, and they 
had conquered it after a struggle of twenty years b 
The Lacedaemonian explanations, as given in Pau- 
sanias, seem for the most part to be counter-state- 
ments arranged after the time when the Messenian 
version, evidently the interesting and popular ac- 
count, had become circulated. 

It has already been stated that the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Messenians had a joint border temple 
and sacrifice in honour of Artemis Limnatis, dating 
from the earliest times of their establishment in 
Peloponnesus. The site of this temple near the 
upper course of the river Nedon, in the mountainous 

think) that Theopompus survived and put a close to the war : his lan- 
guage might consist with the supposition that Theoiiompus had been 
slain in the war — "Ov dia ( Theopompus j, M€(T(T^fn}v (i\ofi€u evpvxopov. 

For we surely might be authorised in saying — “ It was through Epa- 
memondas that the Spartans w ere conquered and humbled ; or it was 
through Lord Nelson that the Freneli fleet was destroyed in the last 
war,” though both of them perished in the accomphshment. 

TvTtaeus therefore does not contradict the assertion, that Theopompus 
was slain by Aristoraenes, nor can he be cited as a witness to prove that 
Aristomenes did not live during the first Messenian war j which is the 
purpose for which Pausanias quotes him (iv. 6). 

* Isokrates (Archidamus), Or. vi. p. 121-122. 
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territory north-east of Kalamata, but west of the 
highest ridge of Taygetus, has recently been ex- 
actly verified — and it seems in these early days to 
have belonged to Sparta. That the quarrel began 
at one of these border sacrifices was the statement 
of both parties, Lacedaemonians and Messenians. 
According to the latter, the Lacedgemonian king 
Teleklus laid a snare for the Messenians, by dress- 
ing up some youthful Spartans as virgins and giving 
them daggers; whereupon a contest ensued, in 
which the Spartans were worsted and Tlleklus 
slain. That Teleklus was slain at the temple by 
the Messenians, was also the account of the Spar- 
tans — but they affirmed that he was slain in attempt- 
ing to defend some young Lacedaemonian maidens, 
who were sacrificing at the temple, against out- 
rageous violence from the Messenian youth ^ In 

^ Strabo (vi. p. 257) gives a similar account of the sacrilege and 
murderous conduct of the Messenian youth at the temple of Artemis 
Limnatis. His version, substantially agreeing with that of the Lacedae- 
monians, seems to he borrowed from Aiitiochus, the contemporary of 
Thucydides, and is therefore earlier than the foundation of Messene.by 
Epameinondas, from which event the philo-Messenian statements take 
their rise. Antiochus, writing during the plenitude of Lacedaemonian 
power, wotdd naturally look upon the Messenians as irretrievably pro- 
strate, and the iin})iety here narrated would in his mind be the natural 
cause why the divine judgements overtook them. Ephoms gives a si- 
milar account (ap. Strabo, \i. p. 280). 

Compare Herakleides Ponticus (ad calcem Cragii He Rep. Laced, 
p. 528) and Justin, iii. 4. 

The possession of this temple of Artemis Limnatis— and of the Ager 
Dentheliates, the district in which it was situated — was a subject of con- 
stant dispute between the Lacedaemonians and Messenians after the foun- 
dation of the city of Messene, even down to the time of the Roman em- 
peror Tiberius (Tadt. Annal. ir. 43). See Stephan. Byz. v. At^Bavtot; 
Pausan. iii. 2, 6 ; ir. 4, 2; iv. 31, 3. Strabo, viii. p. 362. 

For the situation of the temple of Artemis Limnatis, and the descrip- 
tion of the Ager Dentheliates, see Professor Ross, Reisen ira Peloponnes. 
k p. 5-11. He discovered two boundary-stones with inscriptions, dating 
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spite of the death of this king, however, the war 
did not actually break out until some little time 
after, when Alkamenfis and Theopompus were kings 
at Sparta, and Antiochus and Androkl^s, sons of 
Phintas, kings of Messenia. The immediate cause 
of it was, a private altercation between the Messe- 
nian Polycharls (victor at the fourth Olympiad, b.c. 

764) and the Spartan Euiephnus. Polychar^s, having 
been grossly injured by Eusephnus, and his claim for 
redress having been rejected at Sparta, took revenge 
by aggressions upon other Lacedaemonians ; the 
Messenians refused to give him up, though one of the 
two kings, Androkl^s, strongly insisted upon doing 
so, and maintained his opinion so earnestly against 
the opposite sense of the majority and of his bro- 
ther Antiochus, that a tumult arose, and he was 
slain. The Lacedaemonians, now resolving upon First Mes- 

■ 1 r 1 j senian war 

war, struck the first blow without any formal de- 
claration, by surprising the border town of Am- 
pheia, and putting its defenders to the sword. 

They further overran the Messenian territory, and 
attacked some other towns, but without success. 
Eupha^s, who had now succeeded his father Antio- 
chus as king of Messenia, summoned the forces of 
the country and carried on the war against them 

from the time of the early Homan emperors, marking the confines of 
Lacetlicraon and Messene; both on the line of the highest ridge of 
Taygetus, where the waters sejMirate cast and west, and considerably to 
the eastward of the temple of Artemis Limnatis, so that at that time 
the Ager Dentheliates w as considered a part of Messenia. 

I now find that Colonel Leake (^Pelopoiinesiaca, p. 181 ) regards these 
Inscriptions discovered by Professor Ross as not proving that the tem- 
ple of Artemis Limnatis was situated near the sjmt where they were 
found. His authorify weighs much with me on such a point, tibcmgii 
the arguments which he here empltys do not se^n to me condUiitt¥e« 
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with energy and boldness. For the first four years 
of the war the Lacedaemonians made no progress, 
and even incurred the ridicule of the old men of 
their nation as faint-hearted warriors : in the fifth 
year, however, they undertook a more vigorous in- 
vasion, under their two kings, Theopompus and 
Polydorus, who were met by Eupha^s with the full 
force of the Messenians. A desperate battle ensued, 
in which it does not seem that either side gained 
much advantage ; nevertheless the Messenians 
found themselves so much enfeebled by it, that they 
were forced to take refuge on the fortified mountain 
of Ithom^, abandoning the rest of the country. 
In their distress they sent to solicit counsel and 
Messenian P^^otection from Delphi, but their messenger brought 
Eu^a^s appalling answer that a virgin of the royal 

andAristo. race of iEpytus must be sacrificed for their salva- 
tion : in the tragic scene wdiich ensues, Aristod^- 
mus puts to death his own daughter, yet without 
satisfying the exigences of the oracle. The war 
still continued, and in the thirteenth year of it an- ' 
other hard-fought battle took place, in which the 
brave Eupha^s was slain, but the result was again 
indecisive. Aristodemus, being elected king in his 
place, prosecuted the war strenuously : the fifth 
year of his reign is signalised by a third general 
battle, wherein the Corinthians assist the Spartans, 
and the Arcadians and Sikyonians are on the side 
of Messenia ; the victory is here decisive on the 
side of Aristodemus, and the Lacedaemonians are 
driven back into their own territory ^ It was now 

^ It is perhaps to this occasion that the story of the Epeunakti in 
Theopompus referred (ap. Athenjc. vi; p. 27l),—Helots adopted into 
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their turn to send envoys and ask advice from the 
Delphian oracle ; while the remaining events of the 
war exhibit a series, partly of stratagems to fulfil 
the injunctions of the priestess, — partly of prodi- 
gies in which the divine wrath is manifested against 
the Messenians. The king Aristod^mus, agonised 
with the thought that he has slain his own daugh- 
ter without saving his country, puts an end to his 
own life\ In the twentieth year of the war the 
Messenians abandoned Ithom^, which the Lacedae- 
monians razed to the ground : the rest of the 
country being speedily conquered, such of the in- 
habitants as did not flee either to Arcadia or to 
Eleusis, were reduced to complete submission. 

Such is the abridgement of what Pausanias^ 
gives as the narrative of the first Messenian war. 
Most of his details bear the evident stamp of mere 
late romance ; and it will easily be seen that the 
sequence of events presents no plausible explana- 
tion of that which is really indubitable — the result. 
The twenty years' war, and the final abandonment 
of Ithom^, is attested by Tyrtseus beyond all doubt, 
as well as the harsh treatment of the conquered. 

the sleeping-pkce of their masters who had been slain in the war, anti 
who were subsequently enfranchised. 

The story of the Partheuiae, obscure and unintelligible as it is, be- 
longs to the foundation of the colony of Taras or Tarentum (Strabo, vi. 
p. 279). 

1 See Plutarch, De Superstitione, p. U>8. 

^ See Pausan. iv. 6-ld. 

An elaborate discussion is to be seen in Manso’s Sparta, on tlie au- 
thorities whom Pausanias has followed in Ins Ilistoiy* of the Messenian 
Wars, 18*® Beilage, tom. ii. p. 26-1. 

“ It would evidently be folly riie observes, p. 270), to suppose that 
in the history of the Alessenian w ars, as Pausanias lays them before us, 
we possess the true history of these events.” 
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‘‘Like asses worn down by heavy burthens^” 
(says the Spartan poet), “ they were compelled to 
make over to their masters an entire half of the 
produce of their fields, and to come in the garb of 
woe to Sparta, themselves and their wives, as 
mourners at the decease of the kings and prin* 
cipal persons.” The revolt of their descendants, 
against a yoke so oppressive, goes by the name of 
the second Messenian war. 

Had we possessed the account of the first Mes- 
senian war as given by Myron and Diodorus, it 
would evidently have been very different from the 
above, because they included Aristomenes in it, 
and to him the leading parts would be assigned. 
As the narrative now stands in Pausanias, we are 
not introduced to that great Messenian hero — the 
Achilles of the epic of Rhianus^ — until the second 
war, in which his gigantic proportions stand pro- 
minently forward. He is the great champion of 
his country in the three battles which are repre- 
sented as taking place during this war : the first, 
with indecisive result, at Derse ; the second, a sig- 
nal victory on the part of the Messenians, at the 
Boar’s Grave ; the third, an equally signal defeat, 
in consequence of the traitorous flight of Aristo- 
krat^s king of the Arcadian Orchomenus, who, 
ostensibly embracing the alliance of the Messenians, 
had received bribes from Sparta. Thrice did Ari- 

YyrtsBUs, Fragm. 5, 6 (Schneidewin). 

C. F. Hermann conceives the treatment of the Messenians after the 
first war as mild in comparison with what it became after the second 
(Lehrhuch der Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 31), a supposition which 
the emphatic words of Tyrtaus render inadmissible. 

This is the express comparison introtluced by Pausanias, iv. 5, 2. 
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stomen^s sacrifice to Zeus Iihomat^s the sacrifice 
called Hekatoniphonia\ reserved for those who 
had slain with their own hands 100 enemies in 
battle. At the head of a chosen band he carried 
his incursions more than once into the heart of the 
Lacedaemonian territor}^ surprised Arayklae and 
Pharis, and even penetrated by night into the un- 
fortified precinct of Sparta itself, where he sus- 
pended his shield as a token of defiance in the 
temple of Athene Chalkioekus. Thrice was he 
taken prisoner, but on two occasions marvellously 
escaped before he could be conveyed to Sparta : 
the third occasion was more fatal, and he was cast 
by order of the Spartans into the Keadas, a deep 
rocky cavity in Mount Taygetus into which it was 
their habit to precipitate criminals. But even in 
this emergency the divine aid^^ was not withheld 
from him. While the fifty Messenians who shared 
his punishment were all killed by the shock, he 
alone was both supported by the gods so as to reach 
the bottom unhurt, and enabled to find an unex- 
pected means of escape. For when, abandoning 
all hope, he had wrapped himself up in his cloak to 
die, he perceived a fox creeping about among the 
dead bodies : waiting until the animal approached 
him, he grasped its tail, defending himself from its 


^ Plutarch, Sept. Sapient, Oonviviuni, p. 

2 Pausail. iv. IS, 4. \\f:i<TT0}Jityr}if bi h rc TU dWci OeorJ TtS‘, Ktu bij 
Ka\ t6t€ ecjuvXacrar^v, 

Plutarch (De Herodot. .Malignitat. p. Sod) states that Herodotus 
had mentioned Aristomenes as having been made prisoner by the La- 
cedajmonians : but Plutarch must here liavc been deceived by his me- 
mory, for Herodotus does not mention Aristomenes. 

2 P 
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bites as well as he could by means of his cloak ; 
and being thus enabled to find the aperture by 
which the fox had entered, enlarged it sufficiently 
for crawling out himself. To the surprise both of 
friends and enemies he again appeared alive and 
vigorous at Eira. That fortified mountain, on the 
banks of the river Nedon and near the Ionian sea, 
had been occupied by the Messenians after the 
battle in which they had been betrayed by Aristo- 
krat^s the Arcadian ; it was there that they had 
concentrated their whole force, as in the former 
war at Ithom^, abandoning the rest of the country. 
Under the conduct of Aristomen^s, assisted by the 
prophet Theoklus, they maintained this strong 
position for eleven years. At length they were 
compelled to abandon it ; but as in the case of 
Ithome, the final determining circumstances are 
represented to have been, not any superiority of 
bravery or organization on the part of the Lacedae- 
monians, but treacherous betrayal and stratagem, 
seconding the fatal decree of the gods. Unable to 
maintain Eira longer, Aristomenes, with his sons 
and a body of his countrymen, forced his way 
through the assailants and quitted the country — 
some of them retiring to Arcadia and Elis, and finally 
migrating to Rhegium. He himself passed the re- 
mainder of his days in Rhodes, where he dwelt 
along with his son-in-law Damage t us, the ances- 
tor of the noble Rhodian family called the Dia- 
gorids, celebrated for its numerous Olympic vic- 
tories. 

Such are the main features of what Pausanias 
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calls ^ the second Messenian war, or of what ought 
rather to be called the AristomeneVs of the poet 
Rhianus. That after the foundation of Mess^n^, 
and the recall of the exiles by Epameinondas, fa- 
vour and credence was found for many tales re- 
specting the prowess of the ancient hero whom 
they invoked* in their libations — tales well calcu- 
lated to interest the fancy, to vivify the patriotism, 
and to inflame the anti-Spartan antipathies, of the 
new inhabitants — there can be little doubt. And 
the Messenian maidens of that day may w^ell have 
sung in their public processional sacrifices^, how 

Aristomenis pursued the flying Lacedaemonians 
down to the mid-plain of StenyklSrus and up to 
the very summit of the mountain/’ From such 
stories {traditions they ought not to be denomi- 
nated) Rhianus may doubtless have borrowed ; but 
if proof were wanting to show how completely he 
looked at his materials from the point of view of 
the poet and not from that of the historian, we 
should find it in the remarkable fact noticed by 

^ The narrative in Pausanias, iv. 15-24. 

According to an incidental notice in Herodotus, the Samians aifmned 
that they had aided Lacedaemon in war against Messine, — at what 
period we do not know (Herodot. iii. 56). 

® Tow 5c Mccrtnjptovff otSa avros cVi rats o-7rop5ots * Apurrofifvrjv Nt- 
Kofi{}dovs Kokovvras (Pausan. ii. 14, 5). The practice still continued in 
his time. 

Compare also Pausan. iv. 27, iv. 32, 3-4. 

^ Pausanias heard the song himself (iv. 16, 4) — 'En^eyov aapa to 
Kai is Tjpas iri abopevov : — 

^Ef TC jiicrov Trebiov ^T€VVK\rjptotf €s t opos aKpov 
Ewrcr* ^ ApL(TTop€vr)s rots AaKfbaipovLOis, 

According to one story, the Lacetlaemonians were said to have got 
possession of the person of Aristomenes and killed him : they found in 
him a hairy heart (Steph. Byz. v. *Ap^via), 

2 p 2 
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Pausanias. Rhianus represented Leotychides as 
having been king of Sparta during the second 
Messenian war: now Leotychides (as Pausanias 
observes) did not reign until near a century and a 
half afterwards, during the Persian invasion\ 

The poet To the great champion of Messenia, during this 
the ally of WBi', we may oppose on the side of Sparta another 
hS^great remarkable person, less striking as a character of 
romance, but more interesting in many ways to 
thrspirtan historian — I mean the poet Tyrtieus, a native 

mind. of Aphidnse in Attica, an inestimable ally of the 
Lacedaemonians during most part of this second 
struggle. According to a story — which however 
has the air partly of a boast of the later Attic ora- 
tors — the Spartans, disheartened at the first suc- 
cesses of the Messenians, consulted the Delphian 
oracle, and were directed to ask for a leader from 
Athens. The Athenians complied by sending Tyr- 
taeus, whom Pausanias and Justin represent as a 
lame man and a schoolmaster, despatched with a 

^ Pausan. iv, 15, 1. 

Perhaps Leotychides was Lmg during the last revolt of the Helots or 
Messenians in 4(>4 B.c., which is called the third Messenian war. He 
seems to iiave l^een then in exile, in consequence of his venality during 
the Tlie^saliau expedition— but not yet dead (Herodot. vi. 72). Of the 
leality of what Mr. Clinton calls the third Messenian war in 490 B.c.> 
I see no adequate proof (see Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 257). 

Ihe poem of Rhianus w^as entitled M.€crcrrjVLaKd. He also composed 
B^(T(rakiKay HXmita, A^yaV/cd. See the Fragments — they are veiy few — 
in DUntzer's Collection, p. 67-77. 

He seems to have mentioned Nikoteleia, the mother of Aristomenes 
(Fr. ii. p. /3) : compare Pausan. iv. 14, 5. 

I may remark that Pausanias throughout his account of the second 
Messenian war names king Anasander as leading the Lacedsemoniaa 
troops 5 but he has no authority for so doing, as we see by iv. 15, 1. It 
IS a pure calculation of his own from the vaTipav iraripts of Tyrtteus. 
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view of nominally obeying the oracle, and yet ren- 
dering no real assistance ^ This seems to be a co- 
louring put upon the story by later writers, but the 
intervention of the Athenians in the matter in any 
way deserves little credit ^ It seems more probable 
that the legendary connection of theDioskuri with 
Aphidnse, celebrated at or near that time by the 
poet Alkman, brought about through the Delphian 
oracle the presence of the Aphidnaean poet at 
Sparta. Respecting the lameness of Tyrteeus, we 
can say nothing : but that he was a schoolmaster 
(if we are constrained to employ an unsuitable 
term) is highly probable — for in that day, minstrels 
who composed and sung poems were the only per- 
sons from whom the youth received any mental 
training. Moreover his sway over the youthful 
mind is particularly noted in the compliment paid 
to him in after-days by king Leonidas — Tyrtaeus 
was an adept in tickling the souls of youth^.” We 
see enough to satisfy us that he was by birth a 
stranger, though he became a Spartan by the sub- 
sequent recompense of citizenship conferred upon 
him — that he was sent through the Delphian oracle 
— that he was an impressive and efficacious min- 
strel — and that he had moreover sagacity enough 
to employ his talents for present purposes and di- 
verse needs ; being able not merely to re-animate 

^ Pausan. iv. 15, 3 ; Justin, lii. 5, 4. Compare Plato, ii. p. G30 ; 

Diodor. xv. GG ; Lycurg. cont. Leokrat. p. 1G2. Pliilocliorus and Kal- 
listhenes also represented him as a native of Aphidmc in Attiea, which 
Strabo controverts upon slender grounds (viii. p. 362) ; Philochor. Fr. 
56 (Didot). 

^ Plutarch, Theseus, c. 33 j Pausan. i. 41, 5; Welcker, Alkman. 
Fragm, p. 20. 

^ Plutarch, Kleonieii. c. 2. v€ci>v atVdXXcty. 
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the languishing courage of the baffled warrior, but 
also to soothe the discontents of the mutinous. That 
his strains, which long maintained undiminished 
popularity among the Spartans^ contributed much 
to determine the ultimate issue of this war, there 
is no reason to doubt ; nor is his name the only 
Musical one to attest the susceptibility of the Spartan mind 
RtfiM of the in that day towards music and poetry. The first 
Spartans, establishment of the Karneian festival with its mu- 
sical competition at Sparta, falls during the period 
assigned by Pausanias to the second Messenian 
war : the Lesbian harper Terpander, who gained 
the first recorded prize at this solemnity, is aflirmed 
to have been sent for by the Spartans pursuant to 
a mandate from the Delphian oracle, and to have 
been the means of appeasing a sedition. In like 
manner, the Kretan Thaletas was invited thither 
during a pestilence, which his art (as it is pre- 
tended) contributed to heal (about 620 b.c.) ; and 
Alkman, Xenokritus, Polymnastus, and Sakadas, 
all foreigners by birth, found favourable reception, 
and acquired popularity by their music and poetry. 
With the exception of Sakadas, who is a little later, 
all these names fall in the same century as Tyr- 
taeus, between 660 b.c. -6 10 b.c. The fashion which 
the Spartan music continued for a long time to 
maintain, is ascribed chiefly to the genius of Ter- 
pander^ 

The training in which a Spartan passed his life 
consisted of exercises warlike, social, and reli- 
gious, blended together. While the individual, 

* Philochorus, Frag. 56, ed. Didot ; Lycurgus cont. Leokrat. p. 163. 

^ See Plutarch, De Musica, pp. 1134, 1142, 1146. 
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strengthened by gymnastics, went through his pain- 
ful lessons of fatigue, endurance and aggression 
— the citizens collectively were kept in the con- 
stant habit of simultaneous and regulated move- 
ment in the warlike march, in the religious dance, 
and in the social procession. Music and song, 
being constantly employed to direct the measure 
and keep alive the spirit' of these multitudinous 
movements, became associated with the most pow- 
erful feelings which the habitual self-suppression of 
a Spartan permitted to arise, and especially with 
those sympathies which are communicated at once 
to an assembled crowd ; indeed the musician and 
the minstrel were the only persons who ever ad- 
dressed themselves to the feelings of a Lacedaemonian 
assembly. Moreover the simple music of that early 
day, though destitute of artistical merit and super- 
seded afterwards by more complicated combina- 
tions, had nevertheless a pronounced ethical cha- 
racter; it wrought much more powerfully on the 
impulses and resolutions of the hearers, though it 
tickled the ear less gratefully, than the scientific 
compositions of after-days. Farther, each parti- 
cular style of music had its own appropriate men- 
tal eflfect — the Phrygian mode imparted a wild and 
maddening stimulus ; the Dorian mode created a 
settled and deliberate resolution, exempt alike from 
the desponding and from the impetuous senti- 
ments^ What is called the Dorian mode, seems 


^ Thucyd. v. 69 ; Xenoph. Rep. Laced, c. 13. 

* See the treatise of Plutarch. De Musica, passim, especially c. 17, 
p. 1136, &c. ; 33. p. 1143. Plato, Republ iii. p. 399 ; AVristot. Polit. 
viii. 6, 5-8. 

The excellent treatise De Metris Pindari, prefixed by M. Boeckn to 
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to be in reality the old native Greek mode as con- 
tradistinguished from the Phrygian and Lydian — 
these being the three primitive mode's, subdivided 
and combined only in later times, with which the 
first Grecian musicians became conversant. It pro- 
bably acquired its title of Dorian from the musical 
celebrity of Sparta and Argos, during the seventh 
and sixth centuries before the Christian aera; but 
it belonged as much to the Arcadians and Achse- 
ans as to the Spartans and Argeians. And the 
marked ethical effects, produced both by the Do- 
rian and the Phrygian modes in ancient times, are 
facts perfectly welhat tested, however difficult they 
may be to explain upon any general theory of 
music. 

That the impression produced by Tyrtaeus at 
Sparta, therefore, with his martial music, and em- 
phatic exhortations to bravery in the field, as well 
as union at home, should have been very consider- 
able, is perfectly consistent with the character both 
of the age and of the people ; especially as he is 
represented to have appeared pursuant to the in- 
junction of the Delphian oracle. From the scanty 
fragments remaining to us of his elegies and ana- 
paests, however, we can satisfy ourselves only of 
tuo facts: first, that the war was long, obstinately 
contested, and dangerous to Sparta as well as to 
the Messenians ; next, that other parties in Pelo- 
ponnesus took part on both sides, especially on the 
side of the Messenians. So frequent and harass- 

liis edition of Pindar, is full of instruction upon this as ^vell as upon 
all other points connected with the Greciau music (see hb. iih c. 8. 

p. 
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iiig were the aggressions of the latter upon the 
Spartan territory, that a large portion of the border tans in the 
land was left uncultivated : scarcity ensued, and Mmenian 
the proprietors of the deserted farms, driven to 
despair, pressed for a redivision of the landed pro- 
perty in the state. It was in appeasing these dis- 
contents that the poem of Tyrtseus called Eunomia, 

“ Legal order,” was found signally beneficial*. It 
seems certain that a considerable portion of the 
Arcadians, together with the Pisatse and the Tri- 
phylians, took part with the Messenians ; there are 
also some statements numbering the Eleians among 
their allies, but this appears not probable. The 
state of the case rather seems to have been, that 
the old quarrel between the Eleians and the Pisatse 
respecting the right to preside at the Olympic 
games, which had already burst forth during the 
preceding century in the reign of the Argeian 
Pheiddn, still continued. Unwilling dependents of 
Elis, the Pisatse and Triphylians took part with 
the subject Messenians, while the masters at Elis 
and Sparta made common cause, as they had before 
done against Pheidon®. Pantalefin king of Pisa, 
revolting from Elis, acted as commander of his 
countrymen in co-operation with the Messenians ; 
and he is farther noted for having, at the period of 
the 34th Olympiad (644 b.c.), marched a body of 
troops to Olympia, and thus dispossessed theEleians, 
on that occasion, of the presidency ; that particular 
festival — as well as the 8th Olympiad, in which Phei- 

» Ai-istot. Polit. V. 7> 1 ; Pausan. iv. 18, i?. 

2 Pausan. vi. 12,2; Strabo, viii. p. 355, where the Netrro/ws dn^roi 
mean the Pylians of Triphylia. 
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d6n interfered,— and the 104th Olympiad, in which 
the Arcadians marched in, — were always marked on 
the Eleian register as non-Olympiads, or informal 
celebrations. We may reasonably connect this 
temporary triumph of the Pisatans with the Mes- 
senian war, inasmuch as they were no match for 
the Eleians single-handed, while the fraternity of 
Sparta with Elis is in perfect harmony with the 
scheme of Pelopennesian politics which we have 
observed as prevalent even before and during the 

Date of the days of Pheid6n^ The second Messenian war will 

second war, 

648- 1 Respecting the position of the Eleians and Pisatae during the second 

Messenian war, there is confusion in the different statements : as they 
cannot all be reconciled, we are compelled to make a choice. 

That the Eleians were allies of Sparta, and the Pisatans of Messenia, 
and that the contests of Sparta and Messenia were mixed up with those 
of Elis and Pisa about the agonothesia of the Olympic games, is con- 
formable to one distinct statement of Strabo (viii. pp. 355, 358), and to 
the passage in Phavorinus v. Auyeia?, and is moreover indirectly sustained 
by the view given in Pausanias respecting the relations between Elia 
and Pisa (vi. 22, 2), whereby it clearly appears that the agonothesia was 
a matter of standing dispute between the two, until the Pisatans were 
finally crushed by the Eleians in the time of PjTrhus, son of Pantaledn. 
Farther, this same view is really conformable to another passage in 
Strabo, which, as now printed, appears to contradict it, but which is 
recognised by Muller and others as needing correction, though the cor- 
rection which they propose seems to me not the best. The passage 
(viii. p. 362) stands thus : IlXeoi/d/ciy 5’ (TroXt fiTja-ap (Messenians and 
Lacedaemonians) Bia ras aTroo-rdads rwv Mea-OTjviayp. T^v ovv tt/xw- 
Tqp KardKTqa-iP avrwp (prjtri TvpToios fV roiy Kara tovs twP 

TTOTepuiv Trarepas ycpeo-Bai’ t^p de devrepap, Kaff fXopfPOi frvp.pd)(OP5 
'aXeiovs KOI 'Apyelovs Ka\ Ilio'aras aTrea-Tqcrav, ’Ap/icdScoj/ pep ’Aptoro- 
Kpdrrfv TOP *Op)(opepov ^atriXea irape^opepKop orpaT^yop, UKrarap de Ilflv- 
roXedvra rd»' *0/i^aXto>w)s* ffPiKa (pTfirtP avrds aTpanjy^crai top irdXefioP 
ToU AaKedatpoplotSy &c. Here it is obvious that in the enumeration of 
allies, the Arcadians ought to have been included; accordingly both 
O, Muller and Mr. Clinton (ad annum 672 b.c.) agree in altering the 
passage thus : they insert the words xal ‘^ApKaBas after the word 
’HXc/ovf, so that both Eleians and Pisatans appear as allies of Mes- 
senia at once. I submit that this is improbable in itself, and inconsistent 

with the passage of Strabo previously noticed : the proper way of alter- 
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thus stand as beginning somewhere about the 33rd 
Olympiad, or 648 b.c., between seventy and eighty 
years after the close of the first, and lasting, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, seventeen years ; according 
to Plutarch, more than twenty years*. 

ing the passage is (in my judgment) to substitute the word ^Apicadas 
in place of the word ’HXfiovr, which makes the two passages of Strabo 
consistent with each other, and hardly does greater violence to the text. 

As opposed to the view here adopted, there is undoubtedly the pas- 
sage of Pausanias (iv. 15, 4) which numbers the Eleians among the 
allies of Messenia, and takes no notice of the Pisatae. The affirmation 
of Julius Africanus (ap. Eusebium Chronic, i. p. 145. that the Pisatae 
revolted from Elis in the 30th Olympiad, and celebrated the Olympic 
games themselves until 01. 52, for twenty-two successive ceremonies) 
is in contradiction — first with Pausanias (vi. 22. 2), which appears to me 
a clear and valuable statement, from its particular reference to the three 
non-Olympiads — secondly, with Pausanias (v. 9. 4), when the Eleians 
in the 50th Olympiad determine the number of Hellanodikae. I agree 
with Corsini (Fasti Attici, t. iii. p. 47) in setting aside the passage of 
Julius Africanus ; Mr. Clinton (F. H. p. 253) is displeased with Corsini 
for this suspicion, but he himself virtually does the same thing, for in 
order to reconcile Jul. Africanus with Pausanias, he introduces a sup- 
position quite different from what is asserted by either of them ; i. e. a 
joint agonothesia by Eleians and Pisatans together. This hypothesis of 
Mr. Clinton appears to me gratuitous and inadmissible : Africanus him- 
self meant to state something quite different, and I imagine him to have 
been misled by an erroneous authority. See Mr. Clinton, F. H. ad ann, 
660 B.c. to 580 B.c. 

* Plutarch, De Ser^ Num. Vind. p. 548 ; Pausan. iv. 15, 1 ; iv. 1/, 3; 
iv. 23, 2. 

The date of the second Messenian war, and the interval between the 
second and the first, are points respecting which also there is irrecon- 
cileable discrepancy of statement ; we can only choose the most pro- 
bable : see the passages collected and canvassed in O. Muller (Dorians, 
i. 7, 1 1, and in Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hellen. vol. i. Appendix 2. p. 257). 

According to Pausanias, the second war lasted from b.c. 685-668, 
and there was an intenal between the first and the second war of 39 
years. Justin (iii. 5 j reckons an interval of eighty years ; Eusebius an 
interval of ninety years. The main evidence is the passage of Tyrtaeus, 
wherein that poet, speaking during the second war, says, ‘'The fathers 
of our fathers conquered Messene.’' 

Mr. Clinton adheres very nearly to the view of Pausanias; he sup- 
poses that the real date is only six years lower (679-662). But I i^ree 
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Many of the Messenians who abandoned their 
country after this second conquest are said to have 
found shelter and sympathy among the Arcadians, 
who admitted them to a new home and gave them 
their daughters in marriage ; and who moreover 
punished severely the treason of Aristokratfes, king 
of Orchomenus, in abandoning the Messenians at 
the battle of the Trench. That perfidious leader 
was put to death and his race dethroned, while the 
crime as well as the punishment was farther com- 
memorated by an inscription, which was to be seen 
near the altar of Zeus Lykaeus in Arcadia. The 
inscription doubtless existed in the days of Kalli- 
sthen^s, in the generation after the restoration of 
Mess^ne. But whether it had any existence prior 
to that event, or what degree of truth there may he 
in the story of Aristokrat^s, we are unable to de- 

with ClaTier (Histoire des Premiers Temps de la Grece, t. ii. p. 233) 
and O. Muller (1. c.) in thinking that an interval of thirty-nine ) ears is 
too short to suit the phrase of fathers^ fathers. Speaking in the present 
year (1846), it would not be held proper to say, “ The fathers of our 
fathers carried on the war between 1793 and the jieace of Amiens 
we should rather say, “ The fathers of our fathers caiTied on the Ame- 
rican war and the Seven Y^ears’ w’ar.’' An age is marked by its mature 
and even elderly members — l)y those between thirty-6ve and fifty-five 
years of age. 

Agreeing as I do here with O. Muller, against Mr. Clinton, I also 
agree with him in thinking that the best mark which we possess of the 
date of the second Messenian war is the statement respecting Pantalefin : 
the ;k4th Olympiad, which Pantaleon celebrated, probably fell within 
the time of the war ; which would thus be brought down much later 
than t^e time assigned by Pausanias, yet not so far down as that named 
by Eusebius and Justin : the exact year of its commencement, however, 
we have no means of fixing. 

Krebs, in his discussions on the Fragments of the lost Books of Dio- 
dorus, thinks that that historian placed the beginning of the second 
Messenian war in the 35th Olympiad (b.c. 640) (Krebs, Lectiones Dio; 
dorese, p. 254-260). 
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termine* : the son of Aristokratls, named Aristo- 
demus, is alleged in another authority to have 
reigned afterwards at Orchomenus**. That which 
stands strongly marked is, the sympathy of Ar- 
cadians and Messenians against Sparta — a senti- 
ment which was in its full vigour at the time of the 
restoration of Mess^n^. 

The second Messenian war was thus terminated 


by the complete subjugation of the Messenians. 

Such of them as remained in the country were re- Spartons 
duced to a servitude probably not less hard than country 
that which Tyrtseus described them us having en- 
dured between the first war and the second. In after- 
times, the whole territory which figures on the map 
as Messenia, — south of the river Nedon, and west- 
ward of the summit of Taygetus, — appears as subject 
to Sparta, and as forming the western portion of La- 
conia ; distributed (in what proportion we know not) 
between Pericekic towns and Helot villages. By 


w'hat steps, or after what degree of farther resist- 
ance, the Spartans conquered this country we have 
no information ; but we are told that they made 


over Asin^ to the expelled Dryopes from the Argolic 
peninsula and Moth6n6 to the fugitives from Nau- 
plia®. Nor do we hear of any serious revolt from 
Sparta in this territory until 1 50 years afterwards “, 


* Diodor. xv. 66 ; Polyb. iv. 33, who quotes Kallisthenes ; Paus. viii. 
6, 8. Neither the Inscription, as cited by Polybius, nor the allusion 
ill Plutarch (De Sera Nurain. Vindicta, p. 548), api)ear to fit the narra- 
tive of Pausanias, for both of them imply secret and long-concealed 
treason, tardily brought to light by the interposition of the gods; 
whereas Pausanias describes the treason of Aristokrates at the Imttle of 
the Trench as palpable and flagrant. 

® Herakleid. Pontic, ap. Diog. Laert. i. 94 . 

3 Pausan. iv. 24, 2 ; iv. 34, 6 ; iv. 35, 2. ♦ Thucyd. i. 101. 
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subsequent to the Persian invasion, — a revolt which 
Sparta, after serious efforts, succeeded in crushing, 
so that the territory remained in her power until 
her defeat at Leuktra, which led to the foundation 
of Mess^n^ by Epameinondas. The fertility of the 
plains — especially of the central portion near the 
river Pamisus, so much extolled by observers, mo- 
dern as well as ancient — rendered it an acquisition 
highly valuable. At some time or other, it must 
of course have been formally partitioned among 
the Spartans, but it is probable that different and 
successive allotments were made, according as the 
various portions of territory, both to the east and 
to the west of Taygetus, were conquered. Of aff 
this we have no information ^ 

Imperfectly as these two Messenian wars are 
known to us, we may see enough to warrant us in 
making two remarks. Both were tedious, pro- 
The Messe- tracted, and painful, showing how slowly the results 

nian Do- r 

Tianshad War Were then gathered, and adding one addi- 
derable for- tional illustration to prove how much the rapid and 
— livedir^ instantaneous conquest of Laconia and Messeniaby 
Dorians, which the Herakleid legend sets forth, 
villages. is contradicted by historical analogy. Both were 
characterised by a similar defensive proceeding on 
the part of the Messenians — the occupation of a 
mountain difficult of access, and the fortification of 

^ pftusaiuas says, nyv \kkv SKKr\v Hto’irriPiav, n\^v rr)s ’Axrwaitav, 
dUkayxopop, &e, (iv. 24, 2.) 

In an apophthegm ascribed to King Polydorus, leader of the 
tana during the first Messenian war, he is asked, whether he is really 
taking arms against his brethren, to which he replies, **No; I 
only marching to the imallotted portion of the territory.” (Plutwch, 
Apophthegm. Lakonic. p. 231.)— -eVt rrjv 
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it for the special purpose and resistance — Ith6m^ 
(which is said to have had already a small town 
upon it) in the first war, Eira in the second. It is 
reasonable to infer from hence that neither their 
principal town Stenykl^rus, nor any other town in 
their country, was strongly fortified, so as to be 
calculated to stand a siege; that there were no 
walled towns among them analogous to Mykenae 
and Tiryns on the eastern portion of Peloponnesus ; 
and that perhaps what were called towns were, 
like Sparta itself, clusters of unfortified villages. 
The subsequent state of Helotism into which they 
were reduced is in consistency with this dispersed 
village residence during their period of freedom. 

The relations of Pisa and Elis form a suitable 
counterpart and sequel to those of Messenia and 
Sparta. Unwilling subjects themselves, the Pisa- 
tans had lent their aid to the Messenians — and 
their king Pantaleon, one of the leaders of this 
combined force, had gained so great a temporary 
success, as to dispossess the Eleians of the agono- 
thesia or administration of the games for one 
Olympic ceremony, in the 34th Olympiad. Though 
again reduced to their condition of subjects, they 
manifested dispositions to renew their revolt at the 
48th Olympiad, under Damophfin, the son of Pan- 
taleon, and the Eleians marched into their country 
to put them down, but were persuaded to retire by 
protestations of submission. At length, shortly 
afterwards, under Pyrrhus, the brother of Damo- 
ph6n, a serious revolt broke out. The inhabitants 
of Dyspontium and the other villages in the Pisatid, 
assisted by those of Makistus, Skillus and the other 
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towns in Triphylia, took up arms to throw off the 
yoke of Elis ; but their strength was inadequate to 
the undertaking. They were completely conquered ; 
Dyspontium was dismantled, and the inhabitants of 
it obliged to flee the country, from whence most of 

hem emigrated to the colonies of Epidamnus and 
Apollonia in Epirus. The inhabitants of Makistos 
and Skillus were also chased from their abodes, 
while the territory became more thoroughly subject 
to Elis than it had been before. These incidents 
seem to have occurred about the 50th Olympiad, 
or B.c. 580; and the dominion of Elis over her 
Perioekid territory was thus as well assured as that 
of Sparta^ The separate denominations both of 
Pisa and Triphylia became more and more merged 
in the sovereign name of Elis : the town of Le- 
preum alone, in Triphylia, seems to have maintained 
a separate name and a sort of half-autonomy down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian war, not without 
perpetual struggles against the Eleians^. But to- 
wards the period of the Peloponnesian war, the po- 
litical interests of Lacedaemon had become consi- 
derably changed, and it was to her advantage to 
maintain the independence of the subordinate states 

1 Pausan. vi. 22, 2 ; v. 6, 3 ; v. 10, 2 ; Strabo, viii. p. 355-357. 

The temple in honour of Zeus at Olympia was first erected by the 
Bleians out of the spoils of this expedition (Pausan. v. 10, 2). 

Thueyd. v. 31. Even Lepreum is characterised as Eleian, how- 
ever (Aristoph. Aves, 149) : compare also Steph. Byz. v. Tpi^v\(a, g 

Even in the sixth Olympiad an inhabitant of Dyspontium is proclaimed 
as victor at the stadium, under the denomination of ** an El&ian from 
Dyspontium^ proclaimed by the Eleians of course — the like in the 27th 
Oly mpiad : see Stephan. Byz. v. Ai/aTroKrtov, which shows that the in- 
habitants of the Pisatid cannot have rendered themselves independent 
of Elis in the 26th Olympiad, as Strabo alleges (viii. p. 355). 
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against the superior : accordingly, we find her at 
that time upholding the autonomy of Lepreum. 
From what cause the devastation of the Triphylian 
towns by Elis, which Herodotus mentions as having 
happened in his time, arose, we do not know ; the 
fact seems to indicate a continual yearning for their 
original independence, which was still commemo- 
rated, down to a much later period, by the ancient 
Amphiktyony at Samikum in Triphylia in honour 
of Poseidon — a common religious festival frequented 
by all the Triphylian towns and celebrated by the 
inhabitants of Makistus, who sent round proclama- 
tion of a formal truce for the holy period*. The La- 
cedaemonians, after the close of the Peloponnesian 
war had left them undisputed heads of Greece, for- 
mally upheld the independence of the Triphylian 
towns against Elis, and seem to have countenanced 
their endeavours to attach themselves to the Arca- 
dian aggregate, which however was never fully ac- 
complished. Their dependence on Elis became 
loose and uncertain, but was never wholly shaken 
offl 

^ Herodot. iv. 149; Strabo, viii. p. 343. 

2 Diodor. xiv. 17; xv. 77 ; Xenoph. Ilellen. iii. 2, 23, 2(). 

It was about this period probably that the idea of the local epony- 
mus, Triphylus, son of Arkas, was first introduced (Polyb. iv. 77) ♦ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CONQUESTS OF SPARTA TOWARDS ARCADIA AND 
ARGOLIS. 

I HAVE described in the last two chapters, as far 
as our imperfect evidence permits, how Sparta 
came into possession both of the southern portion 
of Laconia along the course of the Eurotas down to 
its mouth, and of the Messenian territory west- 
ward. Her progress towards Arcadia and Argolis 
is now to be sketched, so as to conduct her to that 
position which she occupied during the reign of 
Peisistratus at Athens, or about 560-540 b.c., — a 
time when she had reached the maximum of her 
territorial possessions, and when she was con- 
fessedly the commanding state in Hellas. 

The central region of Peloponnesus, called Ar- 
cadia, had never received any immigrants from 
without. Its indigenous inhabitants — a strong and 
hardy race of mountaineers, the most numerous 
Hellenic tribe in the peninsula, and the constant 
hive lor mercenary troops^ — were among the rudest 
and poorest ot Greeks, retaining for the longest 
period their original subdivision into a number of 
petty hill-villages, each independent of the other; 
while the union of all who bore the Arcadian name 
(though they had some common sacrifices, such as 

* Hermippus ap. Athenai. i. p. 27. "AvbpdTrob^ €K ^pxfyLaSf OTTO 
ApKcibias cTTtKovpovs, Also Xenopli, HcIIcu. vii. 1,23. TrXeifTTov 5^ 

'EXkrjviKap TO 'ApKabiKou eir). See, 
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the festival of the Lyk^ean Zeus, of Despoina, 
daughter of Poseidon and Demeter, and of Artemis 
Hymnia^) was more loose and ineffective than that 
of Greeks generally, either in or out of Peloponne- 
sus. The Arcadian villagers were usually deno- 
minated by the names of regions, coincident with 
certain ethnical subdivisions — the Azanes, the Par- 
rhasii, the Maenalii (adjoining Mount Maenalus), the 
Eutresii, the iEgytse, the SkiritcC^, &c. Some con- 
siderable towns however there were — aggregations 
of villages or demes which had been once autono- 
mous. Of these the principal were Tegea and 
Mantineia, bordering on Laconia and Argolis — Or- 
chomenus, Pheneus, and Stymphalus, towards the 
north-east, bordering on Achaia and Phlius — Klei- 
tor and Heraea, westward, where the country is 
divided from Elis and Triphylia by the woody 

^ Pausan. viii. 6, 7 ; viii. 37, 6 ; viii, 38, 2. Xcuias, one of the ge- 
nerals of Greek mercenaries in the sevvi(‘e of Cyrus the yoimger, a na- 
tive of the Parrhasian district in Arcadia, celebrates with great solem- 
nity, during the march upwai’d, the festival and games of the Lykaea 
(Xenoph. Anabas. i. 2, 10 ; compare Pindar, Olymp, ix. 1-42). 

Many of the forests in Arcadia contained not only wild boars, but 
bears, in the days of Pausanias (viii. 23, 4). 

2 Pausan. viii. 26, 5 ; Strabo, viii. p. 388. 

Some geographers distributed the Arcadians into three subdivisions, 
Azanes, Parrhasii, and Trapezuntii. Azan passed for the son of Arcas^ 
and bis lot in the (bvision of the paternal inheritance was said to have 
contained seventeen towns (ar Stephan. I3\z. v. ^ A^avia 

— Uapftaa-ia. Kleitor seems the chief place in Azania. as far as we 
can infer from genealogy' (Pausan. viii. 4, 2, 3), Paeus or Paos, from 
whence the Azauiuu suitor of the daughter of Kleisthenes presented him- 
self, was between Kleitor and Psuphis ( llorod. vi. 127 ; Pans. vhi. 2d, (i;. 
A Delphian oracle, however, reckons tiie inhabitants of Phigalcia, in 
the south-westeni corner of Arcadip, among the Azanes (Pans. viii. 
42, 3). 

The burial-place of Areas was supposed to be on Mount MkheIus 
(P ans. viii. 9, 2). 


2 Q 2 
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mountains of Pholoe and Erymanthus — and Phiga- 
leia, on the south-western border near to Messenia, 
The most powerful of all were Tegea and Manti- 
neia* — conterminous towns, nearly equal in force, 
dividing between them the cold and high plain of 
Tripolitza, and sejiarated by one of those capricious 
torrents which only escapes through katabothra. 
To regulate the efflux of this water, was a difficult 
task, requiring friendly co-operation of both the 
towns : and when their frequent jealousies brought 
on a quarrel, the more aggressive of the two inun- 
dated the territory of its neighbour as one means 
of annoyance. The power of Tegea, which had 
grown up out of nine constituent townships origi- 
nally separate appears to have been more ancient 
than that of its rival ; as we may judge from 
its splendid heroic pretensions connected with the 
name of Echeraus, and from the post conceded to 
its hoplites in joint Peloponnesian armaments, 
which was second in distinction only to that of 
the Lacedaemonians ^ If it be correct, as Strabo 
asserts , that the incorporation of the town of 

Thucytl. y. 65. Compare tlie description of the ground in Professor 
Ross (Reisen im Pelopounes. iv. T). 

^ Strabo, viii. p. 33/. 

^ Heroflot. ix. 27 . 

Strabo, 1. c. Mantineia is reckoned among the oldest cities of 
Arcadia (Polyb. ii, 54). Roth Mantineia and Orchoinenus had origi- 
nally occupied very lofty hill sites, and had been rebuilt on a 
scale, lower down, nearer to the plain (Pausan. viii. 8, 3 ^ 12, 4 ; 13, 2). 
n regard to the relations, during the early historical period, between 
parta, Argos, and Arcadia, there is a new fragment of Diodorus (among 
those recently published by Didot out of the Excerpta in the Escurial 
hbrary. Fragment. Historic. Graecor. vol. ii. p. viii.). The Argeians had 
espoused the cause of the Arcadians against Sparta; and at the expense 
of considerable loss and suffering, had regained such portions of Arc»din 
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Mantineia, out of its five separate Denies, was 
brought about by the Argeians — we may con- 
jecture that the latter adopted this proceeding 
as a means of providing some check upon their 
powerful neighbours of Tegea. The plain common 
to Tegea and Mantineia was bounded to the west 
by the wintry heights of Maenalus', beyond which, 
as far as the boundaries of Laconia, Messenia, and 
Triphylia, there was nothing in Arcadia but small 
and unimportant townships or villages — without 
any considerable town, before the important step 
taken by Epameinondas in founding Megalopolis, a 
short time after the battle of Leuktra. The moun- 
taineers of these regions who joined Epameinondas 
before the battle of Mantineia (at a time when 
Mantineia and most of the towns of Arcadia were 
opposed to him) were so inferior to the other Greeks 
in equipment, that they still carried as their chief 
weapon, in place of the spear, nothing better than 
the ancient club 

as she had conquered. The king of Argos restored thi^ recovered ter- 
ritory to the Arcadians : but the Argeians generally were angiy' that he 
did not retain it and distribute it among them as a reward for their 
losses in the contest. They rose in insurrection against the king, who 
was forced to flee, and take refuge at Tegea. 

We have nothing to illustrate this fragment, nor do we knowtow^liat 
king, date, or events, it relates. 

* Moii^aXtT? 8v(TxfifJ-fpos (Delphian Oracle, ap. Pans. viii. 9, 2). 

2 Xenophon, in describing the iirdour w ith which Epameinondas in- 
spired his soldiers before this final battle, says (vii. .5, 20), Trpodt/ftois- 

fx(v ^(VKOVVTO oi imreis ra KpdvT]^ K€\€vovTOi €K(iuov' €7r €ypd(f>ovTo 
dc Kai *ApkuSa>r oTrXIrat, poTraXa c‘>s Or^l^dioi dvres' 

TrdvTfs de ^kovc^vto kui \dyxa> Kai paYutpus. eXanTtpvvoirro rds 
doTrl^at. 

It is hardly conceivable that these Arcadian clubmen should have 
possessed a shield and a full panoply. The language of Xenophon in 
calling them hoplites, and the term eireypaipopTo (properly referring to 
the inscription on the shield) appear to be conceived in a spirit of con- 
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Both Tegea and Mantineia held several of these 
smaller Arcadian townships near them in a sort of 
dependence, and were anxious to extend this em- 
pire over others : during the Peloponnesian war, we 
find the Mantineians establishing and garrisoning 
a fortress at Kypsela among the Parrhasii, near the 
site in which Megalopolis was afterw'ards builth 
But at this period, Sparta, as the political chief of 
Hellas — having a strong interest in keeping all the 
Grecian towns, small and great, as much isolated 
from each other as possible, and in checking all 
schemes for the formation of local confederacies — 
stood forward as the protectress of the autonomy 
of these smaller Arcadians and drove back the Man- 
tineians within their own limits®. At a somewhat 
later period, during the acme of her power, a few 
years before the battle of Leuktra, she even pro- 
ceeded to the extreme length of breaking up the 
unity of Mantineia itself, causing the walls to be 
razed, and the inhabitants to be again parcelled 
into their five original Demes — a violent arrange- 
ment which the turn of political events very soon 
reversed'^. It was not until after the battle of 
Leuktra and the depression of Sparta that any mea- 

tempt uous sneering, proceeding from Xenophon’s miso-Theban ten- 
dencies : “ the Arcadian hoplites with their clubs put themselves for- 
ward to he as good as the Thebans.” That these tendencies of Xeno- 
phon show themselves in expressions very unbecoming to the dignity 
of history (though curious as evidences of the time), may be seen by 
vii. 5, 12, where he says of the Thebans — cvravSa Sj) ot rrvp 'irvcovTtSf 
oi vevtKffKSrts tovs A£UC€baifxoviovs, ot r<5 ir\€ov€Sf &c. 

^ Thucyd. v. 33, 47, 81. 

^ Thucj’d. 1. c. Compare the instructive speech of Kleigenis, the 
envoy from Akanthus, addressed to the Lacedsemonians, B»c. 382 
(Xcn. Hellen. v. 2, 15-16), 

Xenoph, Hellen, v. 2, 1-6; Diodor. xv. 19. 
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sures were taken for the formation of an Arcadian 
political confederacy^ ; and even then the jealousies 
of the separate cities rendered it incomplete and 
short-lived. The great permanent change, the esta- 
blishment of Megalopolis, was accomplished by the 
ascendency of Epameinondas. Forty petty Arcadian 
townships, among those situated to the west of 
Mount Maenalus, were aggregated into the new city : 
the jealousies of Tegea, Maiitineia, and Kleit6r, 
were for a while suspended ; and oekists came from 
all of them, as well as from the districts of the Mae- 
nalii and Parrhasii, in order to impart to the new 
establishment a genuine Pan-Arcadian character®. 
It was thus that there arose for the first time a 
powerful city on the borders of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, rescuing the Arcadian townships from their 
dependence on Sparta, and imparting to them po- 
litical interests of their own, which rendered them 
both a check upon their former chief and a support 
to the re-established Messenians. 

It has been necessary thus to bring the atten- 
tion of the reader for one moment to events long 
posterior in the order of time (Megalopolis was 
founded in 370 b.c.), in order that he may under- 
stand, by contrast, the general course of those 

1 Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 10-11 ; vii. 1, 23~2o. 

^ Pauaan. viii. 27. 5. No opkist is mentioned from Orchomenus, 
though three of the petty townships contributing (crvi/reXoCmi) to Or- 
chomeuus were embodied m the new city. The feud between the 
neighbouring cities of Orchoincnns and Mantineia wa> hitter (Xen. 
HeUen. vi. 5, ll''22h Orchomenus and llertea both oppo>ed the poU- 
tical confederation of Arcudui, 

The oration of Demosthenes, MeyaXoTroXirwi/, strongly attests 
the importance of this city, especially c. 10— cai^ avaipt6(n<n koX 
bioiKKrb^oriVf itrxvpois AaKcSai/ioi'ioir €vBvs cortv ctmt, &c. 
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incidents of the earlier time, where direct ac- 
counts are wanting. The northern boundary of 
the Spartan territory was formed by some of the 
many small Arcadian townships 5r districts, seve- 
ral of which were successively conquered by the 
Spartans and incorporated with their dominion, 
though at what precise time we are unable to say. 
We are told that Charilaus, the reputed nephew 
and ward of Lykurgus, took .^gys, and that he 
also invaded the territory of Tegea, but with sin- 
gular ill-success, for he was defeated and taken 
prisoner* : we also hear that the Spartans took Phi- 
galeia by surprise in the 30th Olympiad, but were 
driven out again by the neighbouring Arcadian 
Gresthasians^. During the second Messenian war 
the Arcadians are represented as cordially second- 
ing the Messenians : and it may seem perhaps sin- 
gular, that while neither Mantineia nor Tegea are 
mentioned in this war, the more distant town of 
Orchomenus, with its king Aristokrat^s, takes the 
lead. But the facts of the contest come before us 
with so poetical a colouring, that vve cannot venture 
to draw any positive inference as to the times to 
whicli they are referred. 

CEnus^ and Karystus seem to have belonged to 
the Sjjartans in the days of Alkruan : moreover the 
district called Skiritis, bordering on the territory 
of Tegea — as well asBelemina andMaleatis, to the 
westward, and Karyae to the eastward and south- 
eastward, of Skiritis — forming all together the entire 

^ Pausaji. iii. 6; iii. 7, 3; viu. 48, 3. 

- Paiisan. viii. 3.9, 2. 

^ Alkman, Fr. 13, Welcker ; Strabo, x. p. 446. 
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northern frontier of Sparta and all occupied by Ar- 
cadian inhabitants — had been conquered and made 
part of the Spartan territory^ before 600 b c. And 
Herodotus tells us, that at this period the Spartan 
kings Leon and Hegesikl^s contemplated nothing 
less than the conquest of entire Arcadia, and sent 
to ask from the Delphian oracle a 'blessing on 
their enterprise^. The priestess dismissed their 
wishes as extravagant, in reference to the whole of 
Arcadia, but encouraged them, though with the 
usual equivocations of language, to try their for- 
tune against Tegea. Flushed with their course of 
previous success, not less than by the favourable 
construction which they put upon the words of the 
oracle, the Lacedaemonians marched against Tegea 
with such entire confidence of success, as to carry 
with them chains for the purpose of binding their 
expected prisoners. But the result was disappoint- 
ment and defeat. They were repulsed with loss, 
and the prisoners whom they left behind, bound in 

* That the Skiritse were Arcadians is well-known (Thuc. v. 47; 
Steph. Byz. v. 2Klpos); the possession of Belemina was disputed with 
Sparta, in the days of her comparative humiliation, by the ilrcadians : 
see Plutarch, Kleomenes, 4 ; Pausan. viii. 35, 4. 

Respecting Kaiy se (the Imrder town of Sparta, where the 6w^rr;p<a 
were sacrificed, Thuc. v. 55) see Photius Kapvdrfia—hprri 
rdy Kapvas ^ApKadoju ov(ras aTrerepouTO AaKedaipouiot. 

The readiness with w’hich Karyte and the Maleates revolted against 
Sparta after the battle of Leuktra, even before the invasion of Laconia 
by the Thebans, exhibits them apparently as conquered foreign depen- 
dencies of Sparta, without any kindred of race (Xeuoph. Ilellcu. vi. 5, 
24-26; vii. 1, 28). Leuktroii in the Maleatis sce^’^'s to have formed a 
part of the teintoiy^ of Megalopolis in the days of Kleomenes II L 
(Plutarch, Kleomenes, 6 1 ; in the Peloponnesian war it was the fron- 
tier town of Sparta tow^ai'ds Aloimt Lykjcum (Thuc. v. 53). 

“ Herod, i. 66. KaTa<l>povr)(rayT€s *ApKddtov tepeertroves tjpfu, 
pid^ovTo iv A€\<l>otat eVl irduTf rjj ^ApKabafv 
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the very chains which their own army had brought, 
were constrained to servile labour on the plain of 
Tegea — the words of the oracle being thus literally 
fulfilled, though in a sense different from that in 
which the Lacedaemonians had first understood 
them*. 

For one whole generation, we are told, they were 
constantly unsuccessful in their campaigns against 
the Tegeans, and this strenuous resistance probably 
prevented them from extending their conquests 
farther among the petty states of Arcadia. 

length in the reign of Anaxandrid^s and 
the oracle Aristo, the successors of Leon and Hegesikles (about 

to bring to* , . ^ . 

Sparta the 560 B.C.), the Delphian oracle, in reply to a question 
the hero from the Spartans — which of the gods they ought to 

Orestes. propitiate in order to become victorious — enjoined 
them to find and carry to Sparta the bones of 
Orestds son of Agamemnon. After a vain search, 
since they did not know where the body of Orestds 
was to be found, they applied to the oracle for 
more specific directions, and were told that the 
son of Agamemnon was buried at Tegea itself, in a 
place “ where two blasts were blowing under power- 
ful constraint, — where there was stroke and counter- 
stroke, and destruction upon destruction.” These 
mysterious words were elucidated by a lucky acci- 
dent. During a truce with Tegea, Lichas, one of the 
chiefs of the 300 Spartan chosen youth who acted as 
the moveable police of the country under the ephors, 
visited the place, and entered the forge of a black- 

' Herod, i. 67 ; Pausan. iii. 3, 5 j viii, 45, 2. 

Herodotus saw the identical chains suspended in the temple of Atb^e 
Alea at Tegea. 
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smith — who mentioned to him, in the course of 
conversation, that in sinking a well in his outer 
court he had recently discovered a coffin contain- 
ing a body seven cubits long ; astounded at the 
sight, he had left it there undisturbed. It struck 
Lichas that the gigantic relic of aforetime could be 
nothing else but the corpse of Orestes, and he felt 
assured of this when he reflected how accurately 
the indications of the oracle were verified ; for 
there were the “ two blasts blowing by constraint,’* 
in the two bellows of the blacksmith : there was 
the ‘‘stroke and counter-stroke” in his hammer 
and anvil, as well as the “ destruction upon de- 
struction” in the murderous weapons which he 
was forging. Lichas said nothing, but returned to 
Sparta with his discovery, which he communicated 
to the authorities, who, by a concerted scheme, 
banished him under a pretended criminal accusa- 
tion. He then again returned to Tegea, under the 
guise of an exile, prevailed upon the blacksmith to 
let to him the premises, and when he found him- 
self in possession, dug up and carried oflf to Sparta 
the bones of the venerated hero^ 

From and after this fortunate acquisition, the 
character of the contest was changed ; the Spartans 
found themselves constantly victorious over the 
Tegeans. But it does not seem that these vic- 
tories led to any positive result, though they might 
perhaps serve to enforce the practical conviction of 
Spartan superiority ^ for the territory of Tegea re- 
mained unimpaired, and its autonomy noway re- 
strained. During the Persian invasion Tegea ap- 

^ Herod, i. 69-70. 
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pears as the willing ally of Lacedaemon, and as the 
second military power in the Peloponnesus ^ ; and we 
may fairly presume that it was chiefly the strenuous 
resistance of the Tegeans which prevented the La- 
cedaemonians from extending their empire over the 
larger portion of the Arcadian communities. These 
latter always maintained their independence, though 
acknowledging Sparta as the presiding pow^er in 
Peloponnesus, and obeying her orders implicitly as 
to the disposal of their military force. And the 
influence which Sparta thus possessed over all Ar- 
cadia was one main item in her power, never 
seriously shaken until the battle of Leuktra ; which 
took away her previous means of ensuring success 
and plunder to her minor followers^. 

Having thus related the extension of the power 
of Sparta on her northern or Arcadian frontier, it 
remains to mention her acquisitions on the eastern 
and north-eastern side, towards Argos. Originally 
(as has been before stated) not merely the province 
of Kynuria and the Thyreatis, but also the whole 
coast down to the promontory of Malea, had either 
been part of the territory of Argos or belonged to 
the Argeian confederacy. We learn from Hero- 
dotus^, that before the time when the embassy from 
Crcesus king ot Lydia came to solicit aid in Greece 
(about 54/ B.c,), the whole of this territory had 
fallen into the power of Sparta ; but how long be- 

^ Herod, ix. 26. 

Xenoph. Helleii. v, 2, 19. QoTrtp ’Ap/cdScr, orav peff vpav 
rd rcaxrr&v (rd>(ov<rt koX rd ^drpta dpTrdibvtr*, &c. 

This was said to the Lacedaemonians about ten years before the 
battle of Leuktra. 

® Herod, i. 82, 
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fore, or at what precise epoch, we have no informa- 
tion. A considerable victory is said to have been 
gained by the Argeians over the Spartans in the 
27th Olympiad or 669 b.c., at Hysiae, on the road 
between Argos and Tegea At that time it does not 
seem probable that Kynuria could have been in the 
possession of the Spartans — so that we must refer 
the acquisition to some period in the following cen- 
tury ; though Pausanias places it much earlier, du- 
ring the reign of Theopompus® — and Eusebius con- 
nects it with the first establishment of the festival 
called Gymnopsedia at Sparta in 678 b.c. 

About the year 547 b.c., the Argeians made an Battle of 
etfort to reconquer Thyrea from Sparta, which led lertchai^ 
to a combat long memorable in the annals of Gre- tween'’* 
cian heroism. It was agreed between the two 
powers that the possession of this territory should 

^ possession 

be determined by a combat of 300 select champions of theThy. 
on each side ; the armies of both retiring, in order valour of 
to leave the field clear. So undaunted, and so equal 
was the valour of these two chosen companies, 
that the battle terminated by leaving only three 
of them alive — Alk4n6r and Chromius among the 
Argeians, Othryad^s among the Spartans. The 
two Argeian warriors hastened home to report their 
victory, but Othryad^s remained on the field, carried 
otF the arms of the enemy’s dead into the Spartan 
camp, and kept his position until he was joined by 
his countrymen the next morning. Both Argos 
and Sparta claimed the victory for their respective 
champions, and the dispute after all was decided 
by a general conflict, in which the Spartans were 
* Pausan. ii. 2d, I, ® Pausan. iii. 7, 5, 
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the conquerors, though not without much slaughter 
on both sides. The brave Othryad^s, ashamed to 
return home as the single survivor of the 300 , fell 
upon his own sword on the field of battle'. 

Thisdefeatdecided the possession of Thyrea, which 
did not again pass, until a very late period of Grecian 
history, under the power of Argos. The preliminary 
duel of 300 , with its uncertain issue, though well- 
established as to the general fact, was represented 
by the Argeians in a manner totally different from 
the above story, which seems to have been current 
among the Lacedaemonians®. But the most remark- 
able circumstance is, that more than a century after- 
wards — when the two powers were negotiating for a 
renewal of the then expiring truce — the Argeians, 
still hankering after this their ancient territory, de- 
sired (he Lacedaemonians to submit the question to 
arbitration ; which being refused, they next stipu- 
lated for the privilege of trying the point in dispute 


* Herod, i. 82; Strabo, viii. p. 3/6. 

“ The Argeians showed at Argos a statue of Perilaus, son of Alkenor, 
killing Othryades fPaiisan. li. 6 ; ii. .38, 5 : compare x. 9, 6, and the 
references in Larcher ad Herodot. i. 82). The narrative of Chryser- 
mus, iu r/nVw Tl^\(movv7HTLaK<i)i> \ as given in Plutarch, Parallel. Hellenic, 
p. 306), is different in many respects. 

Pausanias found the Tin rcatis in possession of the Argeians (ii. 38, 5). 
They told him that they had recovered it by adjudication ; when or by 
whom we do not know ; it seems to have passed back to Argos before the 
close of the reign of Kleomenes III. at Sparta (220 b.c.), Polyb. iv. 36. 

Strabo even reckons Prasi?e as Argeian, to the south of Kynun® 
(viii. p. 368), though in his other passage (p. 374), seemingly cited from 
Epborus, it is treated as Lacedaemonian. Compare Manso, Sparta, 
vol. ii. Beilage i. p. 48. 

Eusebius, placing this duel at a much earlier period {01. 27, 3, 
6/8 B.C.), ascribes the first foundation of the Gymnopaedia at Sparta to 
the desire of commemorating the event. Pausanias (iii. 7, 3) places it 
still farther back, in the reign of Theoporapus. 
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by a duel similar to the former, at any time except 
during the prevalence of war or of epidemic dis- 
ease. The historian tells us that the Lacedaemo- 
nians acquiesced in this proposition, though they 
thought it absurd\ in consequence of their anxiety 
to keep their relations with Argos at that time 
smooth and pacific. But there is no reason to 
imagine that the real duel, in which Othryadls 
contended, was considered as absurd at the time 
when it took place or during the age immediately 
succeeding. It fell in with a sort of chivalrous 
pugnacity which is noticed among the attributes of 
the early Greeks^, and also with various legendary 
exploits, such as the single combat of Echeraus and 
Hyllus, of Melanthus and Xanthus, of Menelaus 
and Paris, &c. Moreover, the heroism of Othrya- 
des and his countrymen was a popular theme for 
poets not only at the Spartan gymnopaedia®, but 
also elsewhere, and appears to have been frequently 
celebrated. The absurdity attached to this propo- Alteration 
sition, then, during the Peloponnesian war — in the 
minds even of the Spartans, the most old-lashioned of 
and unchanging people in Greece — is to be ascribed 
to a change in the Grecian political mind, at and select 
after the Persian war. The habit of political cal- 
culation had made such decided progress among 
them, that the leading states especially had become 

' Thucyd. v. 41. Tot? Sc AaKfBaifioviois to fX€v Trp^rov cSd/tet /x&jpta 
€LPai ravra, cTretra yap TravrcDs rd^Apyos (f>i\iov 

X^prjaav oh ko.) ^vv€ypdyl/avTO. 

^ Herodot. vii. 9. Compare the challenge uhich Herodotus alleges 
to have been proclaimed to the Spai'tans by Mardonius, through a he- 
rald, just before the battle of Platjea (ix. 48). 

^ Athenae. xv. p. 678. 
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familarised with something like a statesmanlike 
view of their resources, their dangers, and their 
obligations. How lamentably deficient this sort of 
sagacity was during the Persian invasion, will ap- 
pear when we come to describe that imminent crisis 
of Grecian independence : but the events of those 
days were well calculated to sharpen it for the fu- 
ture, and the Greeks of the Peloponnesian war had 
become far more refined political schemers than 
their forefathers. And thus it happened that the 
proposition to settle a territorial dispute by a duel 
of chosen champions, admissible and even beco- 
ming a century before, came afterwards to be de- 
rided as childish. 

Kynurians The inhabitants of Kynuria are stated by Hero- 
— said to be dotus to have been lonians, but completely dorised 
rf/e?but through their long subjection to Argos, by whom 
dorised. they Were governed as Perioeki. Pausanias gives a 
different account of their race, which he traces to 
the eponymous hero Kynurus son of Perseus : but 
he does not connect them with the Kynurians whom 
he mentions in another place as a portion of the 
inhabitants of Arcadia'. It is evident that even in 
the time of Herodotus, the traces of their primitive 
descent were nearly effaced. He says they were 
“ Orneates and Perioeki ” to Argos ; and it appears 
that the inhabitants of Orneae also, whom Argos 
had reduced to the same dependent condition, 
traced their eponymous hero to an Ionic stock — 
Orneus was the son of the Attic Erechtheus®* 

* Herod, xiiu 73; Pausan. iii. 2,2; viii. 2/, 3. 

Pausan. ii. 25, 5. Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Rdnaer, 
Griechenland, book ii. eh. xix, p. 618) connects the Kynurians of 
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Strabo seems to have conceived the Kynurians as 
occupying originally, not only the frontier district 
of Argolis and Laconia, wherein Thyrea is situated, 
but also the north-western portion of Argolis, un- 
der the ridge called Lyrkeium, which separates the 
latter from the Arcadian territory of Stymphalus'. 

This ridge was near the town of Orneae, which lay 
on the border of Argolis near the confines of Phlius; 
so that Strabo thus helps to confirm the statement 
of Herodotus, that the Orneates were a portion of 
Kynurians, held by Argos along with the other 
Kynurians in the condition of dependent allies and 
Perioeki, and very probably also of Ionian origin. 

The conquest of Thyrea (a district valuable to Fuiiacqui- 

^ r i_ sition of the 

the Lacedaemonians, as we may presume from the southern^ 
large booty which the Argeiaus got from it during p^to^nne- 
the Peloponnesian war®) was the last territorial 
acquisition made by Sparta. She was now pos- 
sessed of a continuous dominion, comprising the before^ ’ 
whole southern portion of the Peloponnesus, from 
the southern bank of the river Nedon on the west- 
ern coast, to the northern boundary of Thyre- 
atis on the eastern coast. The area of her terri- 
tory, including as it did both Laconia and Mes- 
senia, was equal to two-fifths of the entire penin- 
sula, all governed from the single city, and for the 

catlia and Argolis. though Herodotus tells us that the latter were 
lonians ; he gives to this name much greater importance and extension 
than the evidence bears out. 

' Strabo, viii. p. 370— d 'Iraxar rdt Ttriyas eV AvpKHOV tov Kara 

Kvmvpiav opovs ’ApraSior. Cor.ay and Grosskurd gain nothing here 
bv the conjectural reading of 'Apydas in place of ’ApicaSias, for the 
ridge of Lyrkeium ran between the two, and might therefore be con- 
nected with either without impropriety. 

- Thuevd. vi. 95. 

2 u 
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exclusive purpose and benefit of the citizens of 
Sparta. Within all this wide area there was not a 
single community pretending to independent agency. 
The townships of the Periceki, and the villages of 
the Helots, were each individually unimportant ; nor 
do we hear of any one of them presuming to treat 
with a foreign state : both consider themselves as 
nothing else but subjects of tlie Spartan ephors and 
their subordinate officers. They are indeed discon- 
tented subjects, hating as well as fearing their mas- 
ters, and not to be trusted if a favourable opportu- 
nity for secure revolt presents itself. But no indi- 
vidual township or district is strong enough to stand 
up for itself, while combinations among them are 
prevented by the habitual w'atchfulness and un- 
scrupulous precautions of the ephors, especially by 
that jealous secret police called the Krypteia, to 
which allusion has ah’eady been made. 

Great com- Not only therefore was the Spartan territory 

parative • ^ ^ 

power of larger and its population more numerous than that 

Sparta at , . • tt n , • *• 

that early ot ally Other state in Hellas, but its government 
was also more completely centralised and more 
strictly obeyed. Its source of weakness was the 
discontent of its Periceki and Helots, the latter of 
whom were not (like the slaves of other states) 
imported barbarians from different countries, and 
speaking a broken Greek, but genuine Hellens — of 
one dialect and lineage, sympathising with each 
other, and as much entitled to the protection of 
Zeus Hellanius as their masters — from whom indeed 
they stood distinguished by no other line except 
the perfect training, individual and collective, which 
was peculiar to the Spartans. During the period 
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on which we are at present dwelling, it does not 
seem that this discontent comes sensibly into opera- 
tion ; but we shall observe its manifestations very 
unequivocally after the Persian and during the 
Peloponnesian war. 

To such auxiliary causes of Spartan predomi- 
nance we must add another — the excellent military 
position of Sparta, and the unassailable character 
of Laconia generally. On three sides that territory 
is washed by the sea^ with a coast remarkably 
dangerous and destitute of harbours ; hence Sparta 
had nothing to apprehend from this quarter until 
the Persian invasion and its consequences — one of 
the most remarkable of which was, the astonishing 
development of the Athenian naval force. The city 
of Sparta, far removed from the sea, was admirably 
defended by an almost impassable northern fron- 
tier, composed of those districts which we have 
observed above to have been conquered from Ar- 
cadia — Karyatis, Skiritis, Maleatis, and Belemi- 
natis. The difficulty as well as danger of march- 
ing into Laconia by these mountain passes, noticed 
by Euripides, was keenly felt by every enemy of 
the Lacedaemonians, and has been powerfully 
stated by a first-rate modern observer. Colonel 
Leake^. No site could be better chosen for hold- 

* Xenophon, Ilellen. iv. 8, 7 ^ (pot^ovfievos t})v dXifieuorrjra 
2 Xenopli. Ilellen. v. 5, 10; Euiip. ap. Strabo, viii. p. 3bfi; Leake, 
Travels in Morea, vol. in. c. xxii. p. '2b. 

“ It is to the strength of the frontiers, and the comparatively large 
extent of countiT enclosed within them, that wx‘ must truce tlie primary 
cause of the Lacedemonian pow er. These enabled the people, when 
strengthened hy a rigid military discijdiue, and put in motion by an 
ambitious spirit, first to triumph over thcii* weaker neighbours of Mes- 
senia, by this additional strength to overawe the disunited republics of 

2 R 2 
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ing the key of all the penetrable passes than that 
of Sparta. This well- protected frontier was a 
substitute more than sufficient for fortifications to 
Sparta itself, which always maintained, down to 
the times of the despot Nabis, its primitive aspect 
of a group of adjacent hill-villages rather than a 
regular city. 

Carefuiper- When, along with such territorial advantages, we 

sonal train- i i i 

ing of the contemplate the personal training peculiar to the 
at a time Spartan citizens, as yet undiminished in their 
states h*a" numbers, — combined with the effect of that training 
noteaimng Grecian sentiment, in inspiring awe and ad- 

miration, — we shall not be surprised to find, that 

Arcadia, and at length for ceuturie.s to hold an acknowledged military 
superiority over every other state in Greece. 

“ It is remarkable that all the principal passes into Laconia lead to 
one point : this point is Sparta j a ftict ^^llicll sltows at once how well 
the position of that city was elioscii for the defence of the province, 
and how well it was adapted, especially as long as it continued to be 
unwalled, to maintain a perpetual vigilance and readiness for defence, 
which are the surest means of offensive success. 

The natural openings into the jilain of Sparta are only two^ one by 
tlie upper Lurotas, as the course of that river above Sparta may be 
termed; the other by its only large branch (Enus, now the Kelefina, 
which, as I have already stated, joins theEurotas opposite to the north- 
eastern extreniiU' of Sparta. All the natural ajiproaches to Sparta 
from the northward lead to one or the other of these two valleys. On 
the Side of Ale'^-ticnia the northerly prolongation of Mount Taygetuxn, 
which joins Mount Lyceum at the pass of iVndania, now' the pass of 
Makryplai, furnishes a continued barrier of the loftiest kind, admitting 
onh of routes easily defensible ; and w hich — w h ether from the Cromitis 
of Arcadia to the south -w'estw'ard of the modern Londari, from the 
Stenykleric plain, from the plain of the Pamisus, or from Pherae, now 
Kalamata— all descend into the valley of the upper Eurotas, and con- 
duct to Sparta by Pellana. There was indeed a branch of the last- 
mentioned route which descended into the Spartan plain at the modem 
Misti*a, and which must have been a very frequent communication be- 
tween Sparta and the lower part of Messenia; but, like the other di- 
rect passes over Taygetum, it was much more difficult and defensible 
tliaii those which I have called the natiu’al entrances of the province.” 
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during the half-century which elapsed between the 
year 600 b.c., and the final conquest of Thyreatis 
from Argos, Sparta had acquired and begun to ex- 
cercise a recognised ascendency over all the Grecian 
states. Her military force was at that time supe- 
rior to that of any of the rest, in a degree much 
greater than it afterwards came to be ; for other 
states had not yet attained their maximum, and 
Athens in particular was far short of the height 
which she afterwards reached. In respect to dis- 
cipline as well as number, the Spartan military force 
had even at this early period reached a point which 
it did not subsequently surpass, while in Athens, 
Thebes, Argos, Arcadia, and even Elis (as will be 
hereafter shown), the military training in later days 
received greater attention, and improved consider- 
ably. The Spartan (observes Aristotle)* brought 
to perfection their gymnastic training and their 
military discipline, at a time when other Greeks 
neglected both the one and the other : their early 
superiority was that of the trained men over the 
untrained, and ceased in after-days when other 
states came to subject their citizens to systematic 
exercises of analogous character or tendency. This 
fact — the early period at which Sparta attained her 
maximum of discipline, power, and territory — is 
important to bear in mind when we are explaining 
the general acquiescence which her ascendency met 

I Aristot. Polit. viii. .'i, 4. "'Ert Se avrois Tois Au<a)ra? 
lih avTOL 7 rpO(Tr}dp€vop rat? (piXonovlius, vn^pexovras tmv aWwy* vvp 
Ka\ Tois yupvatrlois Kal roi? ttoXc/uikoI? ayacri, \et77opevovs (Tfpo^u ov 
yap Tw Tovs veovs yvpvd^ctp t6u Tpoirov tovtov du(p(popj aWa povov 
TTpos ntrKovvrai dcrKctv..,, ^ Atrray<ovt(Tras yap rrjs vvv 

€XOV(Tl' 7rp6T€pOU OVK €IX0V. 
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with in Greece, and which her subsequent acts 
would certainly not have enabled her to earn. That 
acquiescence lirst began, and became a habit of the 
Grecian mind, at a time when Sparta had no rival 
to come near her — when she had completely shot 
ahead of Argos — and when the vigour of the Ly- 
kurgean discipline had been manifested in a long 
series of conquests, made during the stationary 
period of other states, and ending only (to use the 
somewhat exaggerated phrase of Herodotus) when 
she had subdued the greater part of Pelopon- 
nesus h 

Our accounts of the memorable military orga- 
nisation of Sparta are scanty, and insufficient to 
place the details of it clearly before us. The arms 
of the Spartans, as to all material points, were not 
difterent from those of other Greek hoplites. But 
one grand peculiarity is observable from the begin- 
ning, as an item in the Lykurgean institutions. That 
lawgiver established military divisions quite distinct 
from the civil divisions, whereas in the other states 
of Greece, until a period much later than that which 
we have now reached, the two were confounded 

the hoplites or horsemen of the same tribe or 
ward being marshalled together on the field of battle. 
Every Lacedaemonian was bound to military service 
from the age of twenty to sixty, and the ephors, 
when they sent forth an expedition, called to arms 
all the men within some given limit of age. Hero- 
dotus tells us that Lykurgus established both the 
Syssitia or public mess and the Enomoties and 

^ Ilerodot. i. 68, o-0t koI ^ ttoXXj) -niff UfXoTroypyircv Kart- 

(TTpafxii€pr}^ 
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Triakads, or the military subdivisions peculiar to 
Sparta*. The Triakads are not mentioned else- 
where, nor can we distinctly make out what they 
were ; but the Endmoty was the special charac- 
teristic of the system, and the pivot upon which all 
its arrangements turned. It was a small company 
of men, the number of whom was variable, being 
given differently at 25, 32, or 36 men — drilled and 
practised together in military evolutions, and bound 
to each other by a common oath®. Each Enomoty 
had a separate captain or enomotarch, the strongest 
and ablest soldier of the company, who always oc- 
cupied the front rank, and led the Enomoty when 
it marched in single file, giving the order of march 
as well as setting the example. If the Enomoty 
was drawn up in three, or four, or six files, the 
enomotarch usually occupied the front post on the 
left, and care was taken that both the front rank 
men and the rear rank men, of each file, should be 
soldiefs of particular merit^. 

' Herodot. i. 67 : compare Lareher's note. 

Concerning the obscure and difficult subject of the military' arrange* 
ments of Sparta, see Cragius, Repub. Laced, iv. 4 ; Manso, Sparta, li. 
Beilage 18. p. 224 ; O. Muller, Hist. Donans, iii. 12 ; Dr. Arnold’s 
note ou Thucydides, v. 68 ; and Dr. Thii-iwall. Histor)' of Greece, vol. i. 
Appendix .‘1, p. 52(). 

^ Pollux, i. 10, 120. fj,€VTOi rtov ^aKc^aifioviaiv, fVajpoWa, koi 

fjLopa : compare Suidas and Hes\cli. v. ’Ei/wpoWa; Xenoph. Kep. Lacon. 
c. 11 ; Thucyd. v. 67-68; Xenoph. Ilellen. \n.4, 12. 

Suidas states the enomoty at 25 men : in the Lacedaemonian army 
which fought at the first battle of Mantmeia (418 n.c.u it seems to 
have consisted of about 52 men, {^Thuc. /. c) : at the battle ot Lenktra 
of 36 men (Xeu. Ilellen. Lc\). But the luuguagc of Xenophon and 
Thucydides does not imply that the number of each endmoty was 
equal. 

3 O. Muller states that the enomotarch, after a 7rapaya>yif or deployment 
into phalanx, stood on the right hand, which is contrary to Xenoph. 
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It was upoti these small companies that the con- 
stant and severe Lacedaemonian drilling was brought 
to act. They were taught to march in concert, to 
change rapidly from line to file, to wheel right or 
left in such manner as that the enomotarch and the 
other protostates or front rank men should always 
be the persons immediately opposed to the enemy'. 
Their step was regulated by the fife, which played 
in martial measures peculiar to Sparta, and was 
employed in actual battle as well as in military 
Csrefoi practice ; and so perfectly were they habituated to 
t*Snlmo. movements of the Enomoty, that if their order 
ties. .yygg deranged by any adverse accident, scattered 

Rep. Lac. 11, 9.— 6 ap)(cov €v<avviMos^ ylyperaij ovb* iv roi/rw 

fJt.€lOV€Kr€LP ‘qyoVPTat dW' t(TTlU ore KoX 7i\€OV€KT€lv the was the 

first enomotarch of the lochus. the TrpcorocrTUTTj^ (as appears from 11, 5-), 
when the enomoty marched in single file. To put the r^y^pwv on the 
right flank, was done occasionally for special reason — r}v hi %or€ ivcKa 
rii^os doKy ^vp(j>€peLVi top rjyepova K€pas &C. I under- 

stand Xenophon’s description of the rrapaycoyr} or deployment differently 
from JMiiller — it rather seems that the enomoties which stood first made 
a side movement to the left, so that the first enomotarch still maintained 
his place on the left, at the same time that the ojiport unity was created 
for the enomoties in the rear to come up and form equal front (r^ fVoj- 
fiOTapxrj Trnpeyyvdrai els peT^oirov Trap dtrirlba Ka6icrracrBai) — the words 
nap dcrnlba have reference, as I imagine, to the proceeding of the 
first enomotarch, nho set the example of side-moveinont to the left- 
hand, as it is shown by the words which follow — Kai bia iravtos 
ovTos ear dp fj (jiaXay^ ipavria Karaary, The phalanx tvas constituted 
when all the loclii formed an equal and continuous front, whether the 
sixteen enomoties (of which each lochus was composed) might be each 
in one file, in three files, or in six files. 

^ See Xenoph. Anab. iv. 8, 10 upon the advantage of attacking the 
enemy with dpBioi Xd^ot, in which case the strongest and best soldiers all 
came first into conflict. It is to be recollected, however, that the prac- 
tice of the Cyreian troops cannot be safely quoted as authority for the 
practice at Sparta. Xenophon mid his colleagues established Lochi, 
Pentekosties and Enomoties in the Cyreian army ; the Lochus consisted 
of 100 men, but the numbers of the other two divisions are not stated 
(Anab. iii, 4, 21 ; iv. 3, 26 : compare Arrian, Tactic, cap. 6). 
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soldiers could spontaneously form themselves into 
the same order, each man knowing perfectly the 
duties belonging to the place into which chance had 
thrown him *. Above the En6moty were several 
larger divisions— the Pentekostys, the Lochus, and 
the Mora®, of which latter there seem to have been 

* Tlie words of Thucydides indicate the peculiar mai^halling of the 
Lacedaemonians, as distinguished both from tlieir enemies and from their 
allies at the battle of Mantineia — koX evOvs vtt6 o-ttouS?}? KnOtaravTo 
KocTfiov Tov cavrwp’, ^AyiSoff rov eKaara €^7)yQvp.€vov Kara 

vofiop i again, c. 68. 

About the music of the flute or fife, Thucyd. v. Cll ; Xen, Rep. Lac. 
13, 9 ; Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. 

^ Meursius, Dr. Arnold and Racchetti (Della Milizia dei Grechi 
Antichi, Milan, 180/, p. 166) all think that Lochus and Mora were 
different names for the same division ; but if this is to be reconciled 
with the statement of Xenophon in Repub. Lac. c. 11, we must sup- 
pose an actual change of nomenclature after the Peloponnesian war, 
which appears to be Dr. ArnokPs opinion — yet it is not easy to account 
for. 

There is one point in Dr. Thirlwall’s Appendix which is of some 
importance, and in which I cannot but dissent from his opinion. lie 
says, after stating the nomenclature and classification of the Spartan 
military force as given by Xenophon, “ Xenophon speaks only of 
Spartans, as appears by the epithet ]>. 521 ; the words of 

Xenophon are, ^KKacrrr} tmp tto^itlk^p fxopm' TToXffiapxop (va, 
&c. (Rep. Lac. 11.) 

It appears to me that Xenophon is here speaking of the aggregate 
Lacedaemonian heavy-armed force, including both Spartans and Peri- 
oeki — not of Spartans alone. The word ’koXitikIop does not mean Spar- 
tans as distinguished from Perioeki; but Lacedaemonians, as distin- 
guished from allies. Tims when Agesilaus returns home from the 
blockade of Phlius, Xenophon tells us that ravra Trot^craf tous pkp 
cryppaxovs to hi ttoKitikop oi/cafie air^yayi (Ilellen. v. 3, 25). 

O. Muller also thinks that the whole number of 5740 men, who fought 
at the first battle of Mantineia in the thirteenth year of the Ptlo])onnc- 
sian war, were furnished by the city of Sjiarta itself (Hist, of Dorians, 
iii. 12, 2) : and to prove this he refers to the veiy ])as>age just cited 
from the Hellenica of Xenophon, which, as far as it proves anything, 
proves the contrary of his position. He gives no other evidence to sup- 
port it, and I think it in the highest degree improbable. I have already 
remarked that he understands the expression ttoXitik^ Polybius, 

vi. 45) to mean the district of Sparta itself as contradistinguished fit)ra 
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six in all. Respecting the number of each division, 
and the proportion of the larger to the smaller, we 
find statements altogether different, yet each resting 
upon good authority, — so that we are driven to sup- 
pose that there was no peremptory standard, and 
that the Endmoty comprised 25, 32, or 36 men; 
the Pentekostys two or four Endmoties ; the Lo- 
chus two or four Pentekosties, and the Mora, 400, 
500, 600, or 900 men — at different times, or accord- 
ing to the limits of age which the ephors might 
prescribe for the men whom they called into the 
field’. 

What remains fixed in the system is, first, the 
small number, though varying within certain limits, 
of the elementary company called Endmoty, trained 
to act together, and composed of men nearly of the 
same age®, in which every man knew his place : se- 

Laconia — a construction which seems to me not warranted by the 
passage in Polybius. 

* Anstotle, AaK^p<ov XloXirtlay Fragm. 5-6, ed. Neumann : Photius 
V. Aoxos. Harpokration, Mopa. Etymologic. Mag. Mopa. The state- 
ment of Aristotle is transmitted so imperfectly that W'C cannot make out 
clearly w^hat it was. Xenophon says that there w^ere six morae in all, 
comprehending all the citizens of military age (Rep. Lac. 11, 3). But 
Ephorns .stated the mora at 500 men, Kallisthenes at 700, and Poly- 
bius at 000 (Plutarch, Pelopid. 17 ; Diodor. xv. 32). If all the citi- 
zens competent to bear anus were comprised in six mora, the numbers 
of each mora must of course have varied. At the battle of Mantineift 
there were seven Lacedaemonian lochi, each lochus containing foiur pen- 
tekosties, and each pentekosty containing four enomoties : Thucydidls 
seems (as I before remarked) to make each enomoty thirty-two men. 
But Xenophon tells us that each mora had four lochi, each lochus two 
pentekosties, and each j^ntekosty two enomoties (Rep. Lac. 11, 4). 
The names of these divisions remained the same, but the numbers va- 
ried. 

^ This is implied in the fact, that the men under thirty, or under 
thirty-five years of age, were often detached in a battle to pursue the 
light troops of the enemy (Xen. Hellen. iv. 5, 15-16). 
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condly, the scale of divisions and the hierarchy of 
officers, each rising above the other, — the En6mo- 
tarch, the Pentekonter, the Lochage, and the Po- 
lemarch, or commander of the Mora, — each having 
the charge of their respective divisions. Orders 
were transmitted from the king, as commander-in- 
chief, through the Polemarchs to the Lochages, — * 
from the Lochages to the Pentekonters, and then 
from the latter to the Enomotarchs, each of whom 
caused them to be executed by his Enoraoty. As 
all these men had been previously trained to the 
duties of their respective stations, the Spartan in- 
fantry possessed the arrangements and aptitudes of 
a standing army. Originally they seem to have had 
no cavalry at alP, and when cavalry was at length 
introduced into their system, it was of a very infe- 
rior character, no provision having been made for 
it in the Lykurgean training. But the military force 
of the other cities of Greece, even down to the close 
of the Peloponnesian war, enjoyed little or no spe- 
cial training, having neither any small company like 
the enomoty, consisting of particular men drilled 
to act together — nor fixed and disciplined officers — 
nor- triple scale of subordination and subdivision. 
Gymnastics and the use of arms made a part of 
education everywhere, and it is to be presumed in other 
that no Grecian hoplite was entirely without some cities there 
practice of marching in line and military evolutions, 
inasmuch as the obligation to serve was universal 
and often enforced. But such practice was casual 
and unequal, nor had any individual of Argos or 
Athens a fixed military place and duty. The citi- 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 4, 12. 
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zen took arms among his tribe, under a Taxiarch 
chosen from it for the occasion, and Yvas placed in 
a rank or line wherein neither his place nor his 
immediate neighbours were predetermined. The 
tribe appears to have been the only military classi- 
fication known to Athens ^ and the taxiarch the 
* only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was 
for cavalry, under the generahin-chief. Moreover, 
orders from the general were proclaimed to the line 
collectively by a herald of loud voice, not commu- 
nicated to the taxiarch so as to make him respon- 
sible for the proper execution of them by his divi- 
sion, With an arrangement thus perfunctory and 
unsystematised, we shall be surprised to find how 
well the military duties were often performed : but 
every Greek who contrasted it with the symmetrical 
structure of the Lacedaemonian armed force, and 

1 Herodot. vi. Ill ; Thucyd. vi. 98; Xenoph. Ilellen. iv. 2, 19. 

The same marshalling of hoplites, according to the ciril tribes to 
which they belonged, is seen in the inhabitants of Messeue in Sicily as 
well as of SjTakuse (Thucyd. iii. 90; vi. 100). 

At Argos there was a body of 1(K)0 hoplites, who during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war received training in military' manoeuvres at the cost of 
the city (Thucyd. v, (i7), but there is reason to believe that this arrange- 
ment was not introduced until about the jieriod of the j)eace of Nikias 
in the tenth or eleventh year of the Peloj)oiinesian war, when the truce 
between Argos and Sparta was just exjdring, and when the former 
began to entertain schemes of ambition. The Epariti in Arcadia began 
at a much later time, after the battle of Letiktra (X cnoph. Hellen. vii. 
4, 33). 

About tlie Athenian Taxiarehs, one to each tribe, see ^Eschines de 
Fals. Leg. e. 53. p. 300 R. ; Lysias, pro Mantitheo, Or. xn. p. 147 > 
Demosth. adv. Bceotum pro nomine, p. 999 R. Philippic, i. p. 4/. 

See the advice given by Xeno])hon (in his Treatise De Officio Ma- 
gistri Equitum) for the remodelling of the Athenian cavalrj^ and for 
the introduction of small divisions, each with its special commander. 
The division into tribes is all that he finds recognised (Off. M. E. C. ii. 
2-iv, .Ij ; he strongly recommends giving orders — did 7 rapayy€K<rfa)s, 
and not nVo K^pvKO£, 
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with the laborious preparation of every Spartan for 
his appropriate duty, felt an internal sentiment of 
inferiority which made him willingly accept the 
headship of “ these professional artists in the busi- 
ness of warh’’ as they are often denominated. 

It was through the concurrence of these various Reco^iaed 
circumstances that the willing acknowledgment of ofspaxta— 
Sparta as the leading state of Hellas became a part eartyCrL 
of Grecian habitual sentiment, during the interval *** 
between about 600 b.c. and 547 b.c. During this coincident 
period too, chiefly, Greece and her colonies were growing 

*. . . r. 'll* * tendency to 

ripening into a sort oi recognised and active part- increased 
nership. The common religious assemblies, which 
bound the parts together, not only acquired greater 
formality and more extended development, but also 
became more numerous and frequent — while the 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Neraean games were ex- 
alted into a national importance, approaching to 
that of the Olympic. The recognised superiority 
of Sparta thus formed part and parcel of the first 
historical aggregation of the Grecian states. It 
w'as about the year .547 b.c., that Crcesus of Lydia, 
when pressed by Cyrus and the Persians, solicited 
aid from Greece, addressing himself to the Spar- 
tans as confessed presidents of the whole Hellenic 
body®. And the tendencies then at work, towards 
a certain degree of increased intercourse and co- 

* Plutarch, Pelopid. C. 23. Hdurcov nKpoi rfxidrai Kat trot^tcrrai Td>v 
TroXe^iKwp 0 VT€S ol 2rrapTuiTai, &c. (Xenoph. Rep. Lac. c. 14) ^yr^n-mo 
aP, TOvs fX€U aXXovs avTO(^x^b^a(rTd^ ehm rcoi^ (TTparLcoTiK^v, AaKeSai^o- 

pIovs fic povovs TW OVTI rexi't'i'ci^ iroKepiK^p Td>v 8€op.fP<op 

yiyvecrBai ovh^v dirop^'iTai' ovh^v 'ycip a7Tpo(TK€77Tuif ecrrtp. 

^ *Y{X€as yap TrvpOdvopat TtpoioTapai rrjs ^EAXdSof (Herodot. i. 69) i 
compare i. 152; v, 49; vi. 84, about Spartan hegemony. 
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operation among the dispersed members of the 
Hellenic name, were doubtless assisted by the ex- 
istence of a state recognised by all as the first — a 
state whose superiority was the more readily ac- 
quiesced in, because it was earned by a painful and 
laborious discipline, which all admired, but none 
chose to copyh 

Whether it be true (as O, Miiller and other 
learned men conceive) that the Homeric mode of 
fighting was the general practice in Peloponnesus 
and the rest of Greece anterior to the invasion of 
the Dorians, and that the latter first introduced 
the habit of fighting with close ranks and pro- 
tended spears, is a point which cannot be deter- 
mined. Throughout all our historical knowledge 
of Greece, a close rank among the hoplites, char- 
ging with spears always in hand, is the prevailing 
practice ; though there are cases of exception, in 
which the spear is hurled, when troops seem afraid 
of coming to close quarters ^ Nor is it by any 

' Xenoph. Repub. Lac. 10, 8, eVatj'oucrt fjL€v ndvr^s rd rotavra 
Scv/iaTOj fJLLfj.€t(r6ai avra ovdefiia noXis 

The magiiificeut funeral cliscours>c, pronounced by Perikles in the early 
part of the Peloponnesian war over the deceased Athenian warriors, 
includes a remarkable contrast of the unconst rallied j)atriotism find 
bravery of the Athenians, with the austere, repulsive and ostentatious 
drilling to which the Spartans \^ere subject from their earliest youth; 
at the same time it attests the powerful effect which that drilling pro- 
duced upon the mind of Greece (Thucyd. ii. 3JS9). Trturevovrfs ov 
Tais 7rapa(rK€vaLs to ttXcom /cal dTrdrais, ^ d(j>* avrav is to. cpyu 

evypV)((o’ /cal eV rats' TratSetaty ot fji€v (the Spartans) imnov^ d<rKT}(r(t fv- 
Ovs P€oi opV£s TO dvdpelov fi(Tip\ovrai, &c. 

The impression of the light troops when they first began to attack 
the Lacedaemonian hoplites in the island of Sphakteria is strongly ex- 
pressed by Thucydides (iv, 34) — rjj yvoapj] bfdovXoipipoi ins i'ffd An- 
Kedaipouiovs, &c. 

" Xenoph. Ilellen. v. 4, 52; compare iii. 5, 20. 
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means certain, that the Homeric manner of fight- 
ing ever really prevailed in Peloponnesus, which is 
a country eminently inconvenient for the use of 
war-chariots. The descriptions of the bard may 
perhaps have been founded chiefly upon what he 
and his auditors witnessed on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where chariots were more employed, and 
where the country was much more favourable to 
themh We have no historical knowledge of any 
military practice in Peloponnesus anterior to the 
hoplites with close ranks and protended spears. 

One Peloponnesian state there was, and . one j 
alone, which disdained to acknowledge the supe- 
riority or headship of Lacedaemon. Argos never 
forgot that she had once been the chief power in 
the peninsula, and her feeling towards Sparta was 
that of a jealous, but impotent, competitor. By 
what steps the decline of her power had taken Argos— her 

^ struggles to 

place, we are unable to make out, nor can we trace recover the 
the succession of her kings subsequent to Pheidbn. 

It has been already stated that about 609 b.c., the 
Argeians gained a victory over the Spartans at 
Hysiae, and that they expelled from the port of 
Nauplia its pre-existing inhabitants, who found 
shelter, by favour of the Lacedaemonians, at the 
port of Mothon^ in Messenia^: Damokratidas was 
then king of Argos. Pausanias tells us that Mel- 
tas the son of Lakides was the last descendant of 
Temenus who succeeded to this dignity ; he being 
condemned and deposed by the people. Plutarch 
however states that the family of the Herakleids 

^ Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 4, 19. 

® Pausait. iv. 24, 2; iv. 35, 2. 
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died out, and that another king, named ^g6n, 
was chosen by the people at the indication of the 
Delphian oracleV Of this story, Pausanias ap- 
pears to have known nothing. His language im- 
plies that the kingly dignity ceased with Meltas 
— wherein he is undoubtedly mistaken, since the 
title existed (though probably with very limited 
functions) at the time of the Persian war. More- 
over there is some ground for presuming that the 
king of Argos was even at that time a Herakleid — 
since the Spartans offered to him a third part of the 
command of the Hellenic force, conjointly with 
their own two kings ^ The conquest of Thyreatis 
by the Spartans deprived the Argeians of a valu- 
able portion of their Perioekis, or dependent ter- 
ritory ; but Ornese and the remaining portion of 
Kynuria^ still continued to belong to them: the 
plain round their city was very productive ; and, 
except Sparta, there was no other power in Pelo- 
ponnesus superior to them. Mykense and Tiryns, 
nevertheless, seem both to have been indepen- 

* Pausan. ii. 19, 2; Plutarch (Cur Pythia nunc non reddat oracula, 
&(*. c. 5. p. 396; Do Fortuna Alexandri, c. 8. p. 340). Lakides, king 
of Argo^, IS also named hy Plutarch as luxurious and eflPeminate (I)e 
capienda ab hostibus utihtate, c. 6. p. 89). 

O. Muller (Hist. Dorians, iii. 6, 10) identifies Lakides, son of Meltas, 
named by Pausanias, with Leokedes son of Pheidon, named by Hero- 
dotus as one of the suitors for the daughter of Kleisthenes the Sikyonian 
(vi. 12/ ) ; and he thus infers that Meltas must have been deposed and 
succeeded by JSgon, about 560 b.c. This conjecture seems to me not 
much to be trusted. 

^ Herodot. vii. 149. 

® Herodot. viii. 73. 

Strabo distinguishes two places called Omeae ; one a village in the 
Argeian territory, the other a town between Corinth and Sikyon : hut 
I doubt whether there ever were two places so called ; the town or vil- 
lage dependent on Ai’gos seems the only place (Strabo, viii. p. 3/6). 
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dent states at the time of the Persian war, since 
both sent contingents to the battle of Plataja, 
at a time w^hen Argos held aloof and rather fa- 
voured the Persians. At what time Kleonae be- 
came the ally or dependent of Argos, we cannot 
distinctly make out. During the Peloponnesian war 
it is numbered in that character along with Or- 
neae^ : but it seems not to have lost its autonomy 
about the year 470 b.c., at which period Pindar 
represents the Kleonaeans as presiding and distri- 
buting prizes at the Nemean games^ The grove 
of Nemea was less than two miles from their town, 
and they were the original presidents of this great 
festival — a function of which they were subse- 
quently robbed by the Argeians, in the same man- 
ner as the Pisatans had been treated by the Eleians 
with reference to the Olympic Agon. The extinc- 
tion of the autonomy of Kleona', and the acquisi- 
tion of the presidency of the Nemean festival by 
Argos, were doubtless simultaneous, but we are 
unable to mark the exact time ; for the statement 
of Eusebius, that the Argeians celebrated the Xe- 
mean festival as early as the 53rd Olynipiad, or 
568 B.C., is contradicted by the more valuable evi- 
dence of Pindar ^ 

^ Thuc><l. V. 67- VI. 

The Kleona'ans are also said to luive aided the Argeians ui the de- 
struction of Mykeiiie, coujohitly mth the Tegeatans : from hence, hou- 
ever, we cannot infer anything a^ to their ilependence at that time 
(Strabo, viii. p. 577}- 

- Pindar, Xein. x. 42. KXfoivaiiov tt/jos av^i^u riTjuiKis i^eompare 
Neni. iv. 17 )* KAewmioe r drr nyoiw#?, 

^ See Corsini Dissertation. Agomsticie, iii. 2. 

The tenth Nemean Ode of Pindar is on this point peculiarU good 
evidence, inasmuch as it is composed for, and supposed to be sung by 
Theiseus, a native of Argos. Had there been any jealousA then sub- 
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Of Corinth and Sikyon it will be more conve^ 
nient to speak when we survey what is called the 
Age of the Tyrants or Despots ; and of the inha- 
bitants of Achaia (who occupied the southern coast 
of the Corinthian Gubj westward of Sikyon, as far 
as Cape Araxus, the north-western point of Pelo- 
ponnesus), a few words exhaust our whole know- 
ledge, down to the time at which we are arrived. 
These Achseans are given to us as representing the 
ante-Dorian inhabitants of Laconia, whom the le- 
gend affirms to have retired under Tisamenus to 
the northern parts of Peloponnesus, from whence 
they expelled the pre-existing lonians and occupied 
the country. The race of their kings is said to 
have lasted from Tisamenus down to Ogygus^ — 
how long we do not know. After the death of the 
latter, the Achaean towns formed each a separate 
republic, but with periodical festivals and sacrifice 
at the temple of Zeus Homarius, affording oppor- 
tunity of settling differences and arranging their 
common concerns. Of these towns, twelve are 
known from Herodotus and Strabo — Pellene,^gira, 
^Egee, Bura, Helike, ^gium,Rhypes, Patrae,Phar8e, 
Olenus, Dyine, Trita^a^. But there must origi- 
nally have been some other autonomous towns 
besides these twelve ; for in the 23rd Olympiad, 
Ikarus of Hyperesia was proclaimed as victor, and 

sisting between Argos and Kleouac on the subject of the presidencj' of 
this festival, Pindar would never on such an occasion have mentioned 
expressly the Kleonaeans as presidents. 

The statements of the Scholia on Pindar, that the Corinthians at one 
tune celebrated the Neinean games, or that they were of old celebrated 
at seem imfoiuuled (Schol. Pind. Arg. Nem., aud Nem. x. 49). 

* Pohb. 

Ilerodot. 1 . 143 ; Strabo, viii. p. 3S3. 
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there seems good reason to believe that Hyper^sia, 
an old town of the Homeric Catalogue, was in 
Achaia^ It is affirmed, that before the Achican 
occupation of the country, the lonians had dwelt 
in independent villages, several of which were sub- 
sequently aggregated into towns ; thus Patrse was 
formed by a coalescence of seven villages, Dym^ 
from eight (one of which was named Teuthea), and 
^gium also from seven or eight. But all these 
towns were small, and some ot them underwent a 
farther junction one with the other ; thus was 
joined with iEgeira, and Olenus with Dyme ^. All 
the authors seem disposed to recognise twelve 
cities, and no more, in Achaia ; for Polybius, still 
adhering to that number, substitutes Leontium and 
Keryneia in place of iEgse and Rhypes ; Pausanias 
gives Keryneia in place of Patrse'^ We hear of no 
facts respecting these Achaean towns until a short 
time before the Peloponnesian war, and even then 
their part was inconsiderable. 

The greater portion of the territory comprised 
under the name ot Achaia was mountain, form- 
ing the northern descent ot those high ranges, 
passable only through very difficult gorges, which 
separate the country from Arcadia to the south, 
and which throw out various spurs approaching 
closely to the Gult ot Corinth. A stiip ot liat 

^ Pausan. iv. 15, 1; Strabo, viii. p. 383; Homer, Iliad, ii. 573, Pau- 
sanias seems to have forgotten this statement when he tells us that the 
name of Hvperesia was exchanged for that of .Flgeira, during the time 
of the Ionian occupation of the country (vn. 2h, 1; ^teph Uvz. copies 
him, V. Atyetpa). It is doubtful whether the tuo names designate the 
same place, nor does Strabo conceive that they did, 

Strabo, viii. p. 33o 34:i, 386. Polvh. ii. 4 

’ 2s2 
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land, with white clayey soil, often very fertile, be- 
tween these mountains and the sea, formed the 
plain of each of the Achaean towns, which were 
situated for the most part upon steep outlying 
eminences overhanging it. From the mountains 
between Achaia and Arcadia, numerous streams 
flow into the Corinthian Gulf, but few of them are 
perennial, and the whole length of coast is repre- 
sented as harbourless ^ 


See Leake’s Travels in Morea, e. xxvii. and xxxi. 
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[The Italics here are added by myself, simply for the purpose 
of distinguishing those parts of the citation on which the argu- 
ment chiefly turns.] 

Colonel Mure, in an Appendix to the Third A^olume of his 
History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, (Appendix I. p. .501) 
has impugned the correctness of my views about early Grecian 
chronology, and especially my criticisms on Mr. Clinton. He 
says : — 

‘‘ More weight is due to the acute and cautious criticism of 
K. O. Muller than to the scepticism of Mr. Grote. The latter 
author, while admitting the authenticity of the Olympian register 
in its full extent, denies all authenticity to the earlier Dorian 
archives y on the ground ihaty as they are not mentioned or cited until 
a comparatively late period^ there is no evidence that they were a 
genuine contemporary notation of events y and not rather, as he con- 
jectures, a mere retrospective compilation of fabulous names and 
dates. This hypothesis, sufficiently arbitrary in itself in the case 
of documents the genuine character of which was recognised by 
Eratosthenes, proves too much for Mr. Grote’ s own argument : 
for the same test of authenticity on u hich he insists in their case, 
fails to an equal or greater extent in that of the Olympic register 
itself. Neither Herodotus, Thucydides, nor any other historian 
prior to Timaeus, as Mr. Grote himself has remarked, knew or 
appreciated the latter. When therefore xve find Herodotus quoting 



the Spartan genealogical recoi'ds as valid data, and overlooking the 
Olympic register altogether ; when we find Charon of Lampsacus, 
a historian prior to Herodotus, also overlooking the Elean autho- 
rities, and making the Spartan series the basis of his commen- 
taries on Greek national antiquity — we have at least, in so far as 
priority of citation is concerned, an argument of good two centuries 
in favour of the genuine character of the Spartan chronicles. 
Nor can it he denied, if any weight be given to the hypothesis of 
imposture in either case, that the temptation to pious fraud was 
quite as likely to operate on the Eleian Helianodicas as on the 
magistrates or priesthood of Sparta or Argos. Is it not farther 
obvious, admitting the full authenticity of the Olympic parape- 
gmata, that the very fact of the Hellenic confederacy comhining for 
the adoption of a common national system of chronology in 776 b.c., 
implies that the value of such registers had already been partially 
experienced and appreciated in the separate communities, espe- 
cially in the neighbouring states of Peloponnesus ?” 

I am here accused of unreasonable scepticism, because I refuse to 
admit what Colonel Mure calls the earlier Dorian archives,’^ to be 
“a contemporary notation of events.” On this point, however, “the 
acute and cautious criticism of K. O. Muller” brings him to the 
same conclusion. For he says (see the citation from him in my 
note of page 57), I do not contend that the chronological ac- 
counts in the Spartan lists form an authentic document, more than 
those in the catalogue of the priestesses of Her^ and in the list 
of Halicarnassian priests. The chronological statements in the 
Spartan lists may have been formed from imperfect memorials : 
but the Alexandrine chronologists must have found such tables 
in existence,” ^c. 

On the general character of these Dorian lists, that they are 
not a contemporary notation of events, and that they are analo- 
gous to the catalogue of the priests of Halikarnassus, (Inscrip. 
No. 2655 Boeckh) my opinion is just the same as that of Muller. 

“ Herodotus cites the Spartan genealogical records as valid 
data.” So Colonel Mure truly remarks, and he might have 
added that Herodotus carries up the succession of Spartan Kings 
not merely to H§rakl^s, but still higher up, to Perseus, and Zeus. 
The statement of Herodotus, strengthened by the subsequent 
approval of Eratosthenes, ought (in Colonel Mure’s judgment) 
to convince me that the names of these personages were 
registered by contemporary notation at the time when they 
actually lived. To doubt or deny this, Colonel Mure calls “an 
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arbitrary hypothesis.’’ It is however an hypothesis which I 
hold in common with Mr. Fynes Clinton, who certainly does 
not believe that these early personages were registered by con- 
temporaneous notation, since he recognises a marked difference 
between chronological evidence before and after 776 b.c., and 
since he takes much pains to draw the distinction between real 
and mythical names. 

I have remarked more than once in the text, that the Spartan 
regal genealogy w^as only one among a thousand others in Greece. 
Every great family — every town, deme, or gens — even the hi- 
storian Hekatseus, a private citizen of Miletus — cherished the 
honour of a pedigree, cast in the same general mould ; a mould, 
which not only excludes all real notation, by contemporaneous 
hands, of each separate member of the list, but also shows that 
such an idea did not enter into the minds of those w^ho believed 
in it. The higher members of any one among these genealogies 
were gods, heroes, eponymous or autochthonous (earthborn) 
personages : the lowest members, at the unknown time when it 
was first framed, were real men ; the intermediate space being 
filled up by names purporting to be real, but whioh were both 
conceived, and believed in, only as parts of the whole. The 
Gods and Heroes at the top were not only as firmly believed in 
as the other members, but were the real persons who gave to the 
entire genealogy its hold upon the Greek mind, ihe primary 
and most essential feature of the series, in fact, i-, its consecrated 
beginning. Now I contend that the very structure and principle 
of such genealogies, with the state of mental belief in which they 
originated and by which they w^ere profoundly cherished, forbids 
the supposition that a contemporary record for each of the names 
could ever have been looked for or thought of. That the gene- 
alogy, ^\heu fir-t framed, contained some of its lower names real, 
I do not doubt ; but that it also contained in its upper j^ortions 
** a retrospective compilation of fabulous names and dates, ' is so 
far from being “ an arbitrary hypothesi-s, Colonel ^luic pro- 
nounces it) that no other hypotliesis will explain the semi-divine 
character which pervades these list'^ generally. Not beiiiLT able 
to ascertain the time at which then* tienculogio wtre first 
framed, I confess my inability to draw the line of separation 
between the fabulous and the real. 

Mr. Clinton recognises the problem, and tries partially to solve 
it. On his success in the attempt I have made some remarks in 
the text, explaining my own reasons for declining to follow him. 
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Now the register of Olympic victors in the stadium, beginning 
at 776 B.C., is a record generically different from these genealo- 
gies, or from the list of priestesses at Argos and priests at Hali- 
karnassus. It has none of their semi-divine or heroic character; 
it rests upon no similar sentiment of religions, national, or family 
faith ; it has no value, as a whole, for any one’s feelings : it is 
purely human and unpretending, even from Koroebus its highest 
member. It is in fact the earliest among a new class of records 
totally different from the genealogies : records such as the list of 
annual archons at Athens, beginning from 683 b.c., or the list 
of victors in the Karneian festival at Sparta, beginning in 676 
B.c. Lastly, the mere fact that this Olympic series of victors 
begins at a period so much later than the genealogies, and so 
much nearer to well-known times, is in itself a ground for totally 
different treatment before the tribunal of historical criticism. 
To measure fairly its authority in this point of view, we ought 
to compare it. not with the entire stretch of the Spartan genealo- 
gical lists, but with that ])ortion of the latter which falls later 
than 776 b.c. Now as to the authenticity of this lower portion 
of the lists, I have never raised the least question. I admit, to 
the Spartan and various other genealogical documents, a credi- 
bility equal to that of the Olympic register, for the same space 
of time. It is only when they profess to carry me into more 
distant and less cognizable regions, that my suspicions begin, 
and that I apply to them different principles of criticism. 

When therefore the argument is put to me — If you admit the 
Olympic register from 776 b.c. downwards, on the authority of 
Timaeus, why not admit the authenticity of the Spartan and 
other genealogies, on tlie authority of Herodotus — both witnesses 
being alike ])osterior iu time to the names and dates which they 
mention ? I reply : — 

First, the Olympic register does not derive its credibility 
from having been cited by Tiimeus, nor the Spartan genealogies 
from being cited by Herodotus. Each has its own intrinsic cre- 
dibility, to be measured by its character and circumstances. 

Secondly, the genealogies, at Sparta and in so many other 
])arts of Greece, are of a structure and pretension which forbids 
the idea of contemporaneous and successive notation of each com- 
ponent name. The Olympic register from 776 b.c. is of a purely 
luimau and unpretending character, which not only does not 
negative tlic contemporaneous notation of each successive name, 
but is mor(‘ consistent with that hy])othesis than with any other. 
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Thirdly, the genealogies, professing to go back for so many 
centuries of time, make by that circumstance alone a more 
exorbitant demand upon my credence, which requires to be 
countervailed by a greater force of positive attestation, than the 
Olympic register. If the latter, instead of going back to 776 b.c., 
had professed to go back to 1776 b.c. or 2776 b.c., its credibility 
would have stood upon a very different footing. Following out 
this principle, I accord to the genealogies as much confidence as 
to the Olympic register, for I recognise their authenticity up to 
776 B.c. — but I accord no more. 

Fourthly, when Colonel Mure says that ‘-the temptation to 
pious fraud was quite as likely to operate on the Elean Hellano- 
dicaj as on the magistrates and priesthood of Sparta or Argos,” 
I deny the position altogether. The series of uninteresting 
names contained in the Olympic register, the large majority of 
them not names of Eleans, from 776 b.c. downwards, appealed 
to no sentiment or interest of the Elean Hellanodicse. Whereas 
the genealogies both grew out of, and contributed to satisfy, a 
profound sentiment of religion, self-esteem, and anxious curiosity 
as to the past, yearning after some consecrated beginning. The 
historian Hekataeus would have been wounded in all these asso- 
ciations, if his genealogy, of fifteen ancestors with a God at the 
summit, had been impeached and disallowed. “Fraud” is not 
a term which appears to me suitable to describe the state of mind 
out of which these genealogies grow, beginning as they do at a 
time when contemporaneous records are not kn^wm, and when 
the difference between wdiat is certifiecl or uncertified is not con- 
sciously appreciated. 

The inconsistency of reasoning, therefore, which Colonel Mure 
imputes to me, is not at all borne out, even upon his own state- 
ment of the case. But now let us examine one or two points of 
his statement, in regard to the Olympic register- 

He says, “ Neither Herodotus, nor Thucydides, nor any other 
historian prior to Timseus, as Mr. Grote himself has remarked, 
knew or appreciated the Olympic register.” I have never stated 
that Herodotus and Thucydides did not hnotc the Olymjac regis- 
ter. My conviction is, that they knew it perfectly well. What 
I have asserted is, respecting the beginning of the Olympic re- 
gister (p. 52), “ Of this important epoch in Grecian develop- 
ment — the commencement of authentic chronological life — Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides had no knowdedge or took no account.” 
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This occurs in my comments on Mr. Clinton's opinion, who re- 
cognises (in my judgment, very properly) a material difference in 
the chronological evidence of Grecian events before and after 
776 B.c. ; I pointed out that in this respect he departed from 
the point of view both of Herodotus and of Thucydides, and that 
names such as those of Hellen and his sons, whom he noted as 
unreal, were by these two authors s])oken of with as much con- 
fidence as we now sj^eak of William the Conqueror. Neither 
Herodotus nor Thucydides take notice at wliat period the Olympic 
register began, nor do they mention in specific terms the fact 
that such a register was kept. But both of them mention 
several Olympic victories, and several Olympic victors by 
name, even long before their own time. Besides the Olympic 
register, there were doubtless other analogous registers, Pythian, 
Isthmian, Nemean, 8iC . ; with this difference, that none of the 
others reached equally high in continuous series of ascending 
periodical dates. It would be preposterous to infer, because He- 
rodotus and Thucydides do not in express terms inform us that 
there were such catalogues, and at what time each began — that 
therefore none such existed in their time, and that Timaeus was 
the first person to find them out. And I have before remarked 
that Herodotus and Thucydides, by simply mentioning any series 
of names, attest its existence as a matter of fact, but do not of 
themselves establish its credibility, unless in combination with 
other intrinsic evidences. 

Colonel Mure accuses me of advocating the exclusive infalli- 
bility’' of the Olympic register. I have made no such pretensions 
on its behalf. I have admitted the Spartan and other genealogies 
to be equally credible u]) to the same point of time or 776 b.c, 
1 admit the series of Athenian annual archons up to 683 b.c., and 
I claim for the Olympic register no other pre-eminence except that 
it reaches higher, in contemporaneous and successive notation of 
names, than any of the other analogous catalogues, either of vic- 
tors at the games or of archons. 

But on the other hand. Colonel Mure himself has advanced, on 
behalf of this Olympic register, a pretension which never occurred 
to me until I read it in his work. He says—** Is it not obvious, 
admitting the full authenticity of the Olympic patapegmata, that 
the very fact of the Hellenic confederacy combining for the 
adoption of a common national system of chronology in 776 b.c., 
implies that the value of such registers had already been partially 
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experienced and appreciated in the separate communities, espe- 
cially in the neighbouring states of Peloponnesus ?*' 

Here the Olympic register is indeed placed upon a much loftier 
pedestal than I have ever ventured to claim for it. It is an- 
nounced as a national system of chronology ^ adopted by the com- 
hination of the Hellenic confederacy in 776 b.c, I have not af- 
firmed that the Hellenic confederacy ever at any time combined 
for the adoption of a national system of chronology ; far less, 
that they so combined in 776 b.c. I do not believe the fact, nor 
shall I believe it, until Colonel Mure produces some authority to 
prove it. Nothing can be more at variance with my conception 
of the state of the Hellenic world in 776 b.c., than the idea of 
combination among all the several members of the race for any 
purpose ; much more for the purpose of adopting a common na- 
tional system of chronology. I have stated my belief that the 
Olympic festival in 776 b.c., and for more than half a century 
afterwards, w'as comparatively insignificant, and that it only grew 
up by gradual steps, and aided by the increasing povrer of Sparta, 
into that supreme Panhellenic celebrity which we find it enjoying 
afterwards. But the habit of noting down at the time the name 
of each successive victor in the stadium, is neither dependent on, 
nor necessarily connected with, the celebi’ity of the festival. It 
may have been perfectly well commenced at a time when the im- 
portance of the festival was comparatively local and circumscribed. 

I believe that the habit of such notation began in 776 b.c., and 
was from that time continued : this is all which I claim for the 
Olympic register : a claim far humbler than that preferred by 
Colonel Mure, who talks of it as having been adopted in 776 b.c. 
by the combined Hellenic confederacy as a national system of 
chronology. 

What Timpeus did, was to compare the lists ol Ephors with 
those of the Kings of S 2 )arta, and the lists of Archons at Athens 
and priestesses of Argos with tho'^e of the Olympic \ictors. In 
going through this process he pointed out many errors committed 
bv the different cities, sometimes not less than periods of three 
months, in respect to the succession of their different magis- 
trates.” (Polyb. xii. 12.) 

Here is no claim for exclusive or superior authority advanced 
on behalf of the Olympic register. On the contrary, in this very 
comparison, the authenticity of the other lists, subject only to 
errors of detail, is assumed as beyond suspicion: always, let it 



be remembered, within the same limits of time as the 0 l 5 rmpic 
register comprises. Timaeus cites the Olympic register as valid 
chronology; and he also cites the other lists as equally valid 
chronology; always under the same limits of time, which is 
implied in the very fact of comparison. By the side of these 
others, the Olympic register enjoys no greater pre-eminence than 
what is derived from its carrying contemporaneous, regular, and 
successive, notation up to a higher period, — from its being dis- 
tributed into more convenient fractions of time — from its being 
most public and easily verifiable — and from the force of Pan- 
hellenic interest which at that time attached to it. These com- 
bined considerations induced chronological writers, after 'i'iraaeus, 
to prefer it as a more convenient standard of reference, for the 
notation of synchronous or successive events. In this sense only 
did it ever become a national system of chronology. 

The argument of Colonel Mure really comes to this: If you 
believe the names in the Olympic register from 77h b.c. to have 
been set down by contemporaneous and successive notation, you 
ought to believe the same respecting the Spartan and other gene- 
alogies, the antiquity and credibility of which is at least as well 
or better attested,’* according to him. 

Now, I have shown grounds for my belief that these genealo- 
gies were generically dififerent, and less worthy of trust, than the 
registers of Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and other victors. But 
even if I waive this distinction, yet, since I accept the Spartan 
genealogies as high as the year 776 b.c., and since therefore 
the only controversy between us relates to the earlier portion— 
his argument may be stated in this form : — "‘You believe in the 
Spartan genealogies up to 776 b.c.; why not also admit them up 
to 876, 976, 1076, 1176, 1276, 1376 b.c. &c?’* To me. this 
alleged inconsistency appears no inconsistency at all ; nor am I 
ashamed to acknowledge that I do believe in the lower period, 
and do not believe in the higher. 

Colonel Mure gives a splendid flourish upon Eratosthenes, 
which (considering that have nothing now remaining of the 
chronological works of that author, and even know very imper- 
fectly what he actually did in this department of inquiry) is 
just as much beyond the limits of evidence as his talk about 
** Sicyonian or Spartan chronicles** — ** Peloponnesian archives***, 
language so different from that of Thucydides and Herodotus, 
who allude only to ‘'statements which the Peloponnesians had 
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received by memory from their ancestors** — and to ''poems** — 
as the stock of information accessible to them\ “ Erato- 
sthenes, (says Colonel Mure) an author proverbial above all 
others of antiquity for critical scepticism in such matters, was, 
comparatively speaking, quite as well qualified to draw the di- 
stinction between historical truth and popular fiction in the <S/cy- 
onian or Spartan chronicles, as David Hume or Sismondi in those 
of Britain or Tuscany.’* I know by extant works, and duly 
esteem, the acuteness of David Hume : that of Eratosthenes I 
pretend not to measure. But among the various proofs which 
Hume gives me of his acuteness, one is, that he declines in En- 
glish history the parallel problem to that which Eratosthenes 
professed to have solved in Grecian. Hume does not attempt to 
dissect the early British "archives or chronicles'* (to employ the 
phrase of Colonel Mure) from Brute the Trojan down to Julius 
Caesar; he does not claim to be able " to draw the distinction 
between historical truth and popular fiction** in the stories about 
King Lear or King Bladud ; nor does he guarantee to me a cer- 
tain year before the Christian era, as the date of accession for 
either of these princes, (as Eratosthenes does for the Trojan war) 
on the faith that this regal line must have been set down " by 
contemporary notation.” On all these points, he admits his 
inability to enlighten the reader : and I follow his example in 
reference to that which pretends to be the early history of 
Greece, having no faith in the contrary process pursued by Era- 
tosthenes. 

If at the opening of what I consider real historj^ in Greece, 
and in arranging the various sections of the Greek name in the 
places which they occupy at the dawn of historical daylight, I 
introduce into my narrative some matters derived from legend, 
the reader w ill have to judge w^h ether I do this in such manner 
as to justify Colonel Mure in charging me wdth discrediting my 
own canon. He says that I admit a Dorian conquest of portions 
of Peloponnesus — an Ionic and yEoIic emigration to Asia, &c. — 
all matters renting upon tradition. It wdll not be found however 

^ Ilerodot. vi. 52. XaK^hu^ovioi T-djO, u/ioXoytoj'res Tvouiry. 

Xeyoi'fft arrov ' Apif7Toh]H0V — \^at7i\evovTa ayayelv rarrijr vz/v 

XWjO»/iz rvv tKTearai, rtXX’ op roh ' Apiffrocipioi' Tratca**. 

Tluicyd. i. 3. TtKfitipiot pdXKTra ’ Ofajpos . — 1.4. Mn'uzv ydp 7ru\ai» 
Taro’s! wv dvoy terete p. — I. 9. Xtyopn-t t%' K-at oi rd aaiptarara IleXoTrop- 
vtjtriuiv fivhfifj Tvapd rwv TTporepov teftyptrot &C. — I. 10. Td ptt p ovv rra- 
Xacd roiavra evpov, x^^XeTrd dvr a wavTi T€Kfii)pi<p TriaTevaai. Oi ydp 
dvOpuiTTOi rds dicods rwr Trpoyeyep/jfiepwv, Kal i]y ^mxdjpia y, 

dpoiios diSaaaviarMs Trap dXX^Xwr Cixorrai. 
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that I have stated any of these matters as historically true, simply 
on the authority of tradition ; but only where the certified course 
of events and position of the people afterwards, point to them as 
the natural and probable antecedents ; insomuch that if there 
were no tradition, an acute interpreter would have suggested 
from conjecture some such causes as those which the tradition is 
found to indicate. The evidentiary value of Grecian tradition, 
— or, as I prefer to say, of Grecian popular belief, — -in reference 
to the ante -historical past, appears to me such as no historian of 
the present day can accept. There is undoubtedly a certain dif- 
ference between earlier and later. The farther what is called 
tradition professes to go back in point of time, the less it will 
count either as certifying reality, or even as indicating in what 
direction we are to look out for reality : while the more closely 
it borders on times known and certified, the greater will be the 
attention w hich it deserves as an indication ; so that it will even, 
in particular cases, add a certain confirmatory force to probabili- 
ties deduced from later and ascertained reality. Such is the 
highest evidentiary value which I ever assign to popular belief, 
embodied in the early current stories or poems. The reader, 
who peruses my chapters on the opening of Historical Greece, 
will find that the great stress is always laid on later facts and 
collocations, as the only trustworthy ground on which inferences 
can be raised as to antecedent phenomena ; and that in the ab- 
sence of such proof, traditionary or legendary evidence is never 
appealed to as an adequate substitute ; though as a suggestive 
auxiliary, it is often noticed, and though its consilience with the 
better order of proofs is occasionally produced as strengthening 
my assurance, Where the traditionary matter stands alone, I 
luivc never given it as anything beyond the popular belief^ in 
which character bim])Iy it is often highly deserving of being known. 

Such are the general principles of inference and verification 
which I have adopted in my opening Ciiapters of Historical 
Greece. That in every particular case, they have been strictly 
adhered to, it wmuld be presumptuous in any author to assert : 
but the departures will not be found such as to justify Colonel 
Mure*s charge, that I claim for myself a greater latitude of affir- 
mation than I allow to Mr. Clinton. Nor have I ever disguised, 
either from my readers or myself, that this vestibule of real his- 
tor>' was after all so dim and doubtful, that the most diligent 
investigator can rarely feel unqualified confidence in his results, 
even tor times immediately preceding 776 b.c., much more for 
earlier periods. 
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Upon the statement contained in this page, that “ the Spartans 
were destitute even of the elements of letters,"’ Colonel Mure, 
(in his History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, vol, iii. Ap- 
pendix K. p. 506), has remarked as follows :■ — 

** It is to be regretted, that in the face of these facts, and 
others referred to in the text of the present and previous chapters 
of this work, so intelligent a writer as Mr, Grote should, in a 
critical history of the Greek nation, have formally pronounced 
the Spartan people, the type and representative of one of the two 
grand subdivisions of that nation, to have been, at the acme of 
their moral and political power and influence in Greece and in 
the civilized world, ‘ destitute even of the elements of letters,’ 
This conclusion is grounded on the sole authority of a text of the 
Panathenaica of Isocrates, a most partial and prejudiced witness 
at the best, and more especially so in a treatise, the plain object 
of which is to exalt the glory ot Athens at the expense of Sparta, 
by a tissue of unscrupulous exaggeration and misrepresentation. 
The passage of that treatise here more immediately in question 
is but one among other gross falsehoods which could never have 
found favour with any but a bigoted Athenian public ; and the 
only apology for which, on the part of the otherwise amiable 
author, is that suggested by himself, the advanced age of ninety* 
four, at which his work was composed, and the consequent failure 
of his faculties, which he himself acknowledges and excuses on 
the same plea.” 

Before I proceed to discuss the precise point which Colonel 
Mure raises against me — one word of preface on the sw'eeping 
condemnation, which he here passes as well upon the Athenians 
as upon Isokrates. 

No public ever less deserved the epithet ‘^bigoted” tiian the 
Athenian. There was at Athens a li\)erty of thought, speech and 
writing, unknown anywhere else in the ancient world. In no 
other city was the privilege of individual censure, as well against 
institutions as against eminent citizens, exercised with such un- 
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measured latitude, or accepted to so great an extent in the public 
morality {Trapp^aia — i<rf}yopla). In no other city was there so 
much argumentative discussion, or so great an interest in the 
novelties of speculative inquiry. In no other city were the 
positive varieties of individual taste and impulse so numerous, so 
openly manifested, or so little bound down to any peremptory 
canon of law or authority. All this, as matter of fact, is attested 
not less by opposing critics like Plato and Xenophon, who de- 
nounce it as a portion of deraocratical licence, than by a panegy- 
rist like Perikies (in his Funeral Discourse), who dwells upon it 
with pride. But even if we had no other witnesses, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, Aristophanes and the other writers of the 
old comedy would in themselves be sufficient proof. Year after 
year did the Athenian public not only hear with patience, but 
- reward and crown, those comedies in which both individual citi- 
zens, great as well as small, and the democracy itself, were 
turned into derision and presented in the most degrading point 
of view, with a comic genius far more poignant and unsparing 
than has ever been allowed to outpour itself upon any other so- 
ciety ; incomparably more, for example, than has ever been tole- 
rated in England against English institutions. A public w'hose 
ears were thus open may have other faults ; but the last of all 
reproaches which they deserve is that of being a ** bigoted pub- 
lic. Indeed it is not too much to say, that the constant habit 
of hearing both sides fully, solemnly, and ably argued in the public 
assembly and dikastery, in matters of real business, upon which 
they were free to decide, and obliged to decide, imparted to the 
mass of Athenian citizens a quality the very reverse of bigotry — 
a judicial habit of appreciating evidence and balancing conflicting 
impressions, such as has never yet become diffused among any 
large body of non-professional citizens — a positive and serious 
mental stimulus which no other source could then have supplied. 

Next, even had the Athenian public deserved the character 
given to them by Colonel Mure, the discourses of Isokrates are 
not calculated to gratify their bigotry, nor can they have been 
composed with any^ such view. Whoever looks through his 
public orations or pamphlets, from the Panegyric (earliest) to 
the Panathenaic (latest), in the expectation of reading un- 
qualified praise or admiration of Athens, will find himself much 
disappointed. The tone which reigns through them is that of 
a monitor or censor, not that of an unreflecting eulogist ; still 
less that of a blind flatterer, looking only to the momentary 
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gratification of hearers. His praise of Athens is usually be- 
stowed upon the past, and chiefly upon the early and obscure 
past : in regard to the present, it is comparatively rare and 
measured, mingled with much blame directly, and still more 
blame indirectly— since the admiration of forefathers is so set 
forth as to shame by contrast the implied degeneracy of their 
descendants. He speaks like one who feels that his remarks are 
not likely to prove acceptable. It is true that he always main- 
tains Athens to be better than Sparta, nobler in her sentiment, 
greater in her actions, more beneficent in her influence over 
Greece, more moderate and excusable even in her wrongs. On 
this point the readers may adopt bi^ conclusions or not ; but the 
manner in which he supports them gives no man a right to dis- 
credit him by wholesale, as a mere unscrupulous advocate of 
bigoted Athenian sentiment. 

Nevertheless, I am fully aware that Isokrates must be used 
with caution as authority far historical statement. This is not 
because he is blindly partial or corrupt in his advocacy either of 
Athens or of any other particular cause ; but because he is, by 
hal)it and character, a rhetorician ; an attribute, which shows itself 
habitually, and quite as much (in my judgement) in his censures 
upon Athens as in those upon Sparta. Without either adopting 
or admitting any sueh language as that of Colonel Mure, ** gross 
falsehood, tissue of exaggerations and misrepresentations,” lhave 
never copied either this or any other statement from Isokrates 
without attentively contemplating it by such other lights as the 
history of the time enables us to consult ; and I willingly admit 
tlie like deduction from the evidentiary value of his statement in 
the present case, in so far as it stands opposed to any counter- 
proof. As to his great age, which Colonel Mure cites as an ex- 
tenuation for the man, or as a disqualification for the witness, the 
Panathenaic Oration itsell dispenses me from all farther answer 
on that head. We read in the biography of the poet Sophokles, 
that he was brought before the dikaster>^ in bis extreme old age, 
by his son loplion, as having lost his mind, and as being unfit for 
the management of his affairs. In reply, he read to the dikarrts 
a chorus of the tragedy of (Edii)us at Kolonus, which he had 
just finished ; and the suit of loplion w'as dismissed. In like 
manner, the man \vho could compose the Panathenaic Oration, 
whatever be his age, has quite sufficient intelligence left to be a 
competent witness as to any present matter of fact. No judge 

VOL. II. ^ ^ 
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in any court would hold him to be disqualified on the ground of 
senile incapacity. 

I dwell particularly on the circumstance, that the point on 
which Isokrat^s here appears as a witness, is, a distinct and pre- 
sent (to him, present) matter of fact. We are not called upon to 
measure the correctness of the historical views of the Panathe- 
naic Oration as to Athens and Sparta ; but to consider whether 
his express affirmation, that tlie Spartans did not learn reading or 
writing, be true or false. The Spartan discipline was in all its 
particulars essentially public, common to all the citizens, pxe* 
scribed and enforced by authority, pursuant to customs of older 
date than those which ruled any other Grecian state. Whether 
it comprised reading and writing, or not — was a point on wffiich 
Isokrat^s had the best means of informing himself ; and on which 
indeed, he could hardly omit to inform himself, concerned as he 
w^as personally, throughout a long life, in the business of teaching 
at Athens. Jf he states what is untrue, it will not be for want 
of knowledge. He is therefore in every respect a competent 
witness ; not to be put down, even if he stood alone, except by 
a stronger force of counter- evidence, direct or collateral. Before 
I })roceed to discuss the counter-evidence produced, 1 shall first 
examine whether he does stand alone (as Colonel Mure asserts), 
on the affirmative side. 

First, if we had nothing else remaining but the Panathenaic 
Oration as it now stands, we should see that Isokrates did not 
stand alone in this affirmation. At the end of that oration, he 
publishes the sentiments and remarks of various friends to whom 
he had read it after it w^as composed. Among these friends was 
one, not only an able man and an excellent speaker, but also di- 
stinguished as an oligarchical politician, and as an admirer of 
Sparta. “ I sent for him (says Isokrates, who is described 
hy Colonel Mure as taking no heed except to the bigoted 
Athenian public), in order that if any incorrect statement had 
escaped me, he might detect it and point it out ; {eioU poi 
pertiTrepxl/afrOut rtra rwr epoi TreTrXj^cnafCorwv, ev 

7r€7ro\iT€vp€i'uty, Ttpojjprfpei'oy Ce AaKedatpoyiovs eiraiyeiVf 
etri ‘TrapeXadey >jpds xpeviios eipr^peyoy, eKeiyos Kari^toy 
yftiy (s. 217), ayBpa ^etyoy icai Trepl to Xeyeiv yeyvprafTp^vov 
ohcero^ rfrroy rwy ipol TeTrXriataKoroty (s. 248). The criticisms 
of this philo- Laconian friend, though seasoned wdth compH* 
ments on the general merits of the composition, manifested 
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dissent on the subject of Sparta in a way so marked and 
effective, as to cast painful doubt and mistrust upon the mind 
of Isokrates; who tells us that not only he was induced to 
believe that he had spoken too severely of Sparta, but also was 
on the point of consigning” his discourse to the flames, had he 
not been dissuaded as well by this critic himself as by many 
other friends (s, 218, 220, 2SS, 251), All of them advised 
him to preserve and circulate the discourse, but to tack to it by 
way of appendix a record of the debate and criticism of which it 
had been the subject. With these additions it accordingly now 
appears (289—291) ; the strictures of the philo- Laconian friend 
being on many points not only free-spoken, but severe. 

It is in his reply to the first remarks of this critic (who is in- 
troduced as speaking thrice), that Isokrates advances his asser- 
tion about the Spartan ignorance of letters. Ovroi Se roaovrov 
UTTo^eXeifj fjLei'oi k'oiyfjs irai^elas Kai (piXoarocpias eltrlv &(rr€ 
ypdftfxara juciyddi ovfTiv (s, 22t>). “The Spartans are so far 
behind the common education and love of knowledge that they 
do not even learn letters/' Now if (as Colonel Mure maintains) 
reading and writing were familiar acquisitions at Sparta, publicly 
taught and possessed by all citizens poor as well as rich, are we 
to suj^pose that Isokrates would advance this express falsehood in 
adverse talk with an acute pliilo- Laconian critic, and before an 
audience ? Or, if advanced, would that critic pass it over with- 
out contradiction ? In point of fact, not only does this latter 
leave it at the time uncontraclicted, (ravr dkovfxus Oparrews pev 
ohce 'n-pos er u» re?7re nor wr, s. 232), but in the course of 

his last remarks, delivered at a subsequent interview, he himself 
confirms its correctness ; — “ Most of the Spartans (he says to 
Isokrates), will pursue their own customs, and without taking 
the least heed to any discourses written at Athens ; while the 
most intelligent of them, who now j)os&css and admire some of 
your other compositions, will understand, If they find a man to 
read this discourse to them with tune to talk it over among them- 
selves, that it contains much to the glory of their city, and that 
its reproaches are too loose and calumnious to deserve tlieir 
notice.*’ (Nui' c diopai nfvs per ?r\e;Vroi;> I^Traprutnor epperciv 
rots i'lOeair otenrep ivoi ror uWor rots ce Xoyoti rots irBace 

ypa^optrots outer pdXXor TTpore^etr ror r(jvr p roU nor 
'llpaicXeiijjr art)X(or Xeyopei ots, rous te (ppo) ifnjordrovs itvrwr Knl 
rwr Adywr rtras e^orms rtor trwr k'at finupa^orras, rovrous, rjy 
XdjlwfTi rdv ft ray rw crop e r 0 r, khi -^(wyoy ware /rurctaro/dat 
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(T()tffir avroU, ovCei- aypoijrreiy rioy XfyofitnoVi <t\\u tern Tuy 
Irralyuiv al<Tdhueadaiy &c. s. 274. Here we find it plainly inti- 
mated that even the most intelligent Spartans, who knew and ad- 
mired the discourses of Isokrates, were obliged to procure a reader, 
and unable themselves to read them. And we thus have from 
the philo-Laconian critic, not merely such negative testimony to 
the truth of the main assertion of Isokrates, as is implied in pass- 
ing it over without contradiction ; but also a strong force of po- 
sitive confirmation, not the less impressive for being embodied in 
an intimation incidentally dropped, when the speaker is address- 
ing himself directly to another point. 

Even if nothing but the Panathenaic Oration as it now stands 
remained, therefore, Isokrates would not be a solitary witness on 
this point. Bat let us now see what is said by another author — ■ 
Xenopliou. That author (in lus treatise ‘ De Kepublica Lacedie- 
monioium ’) ani:ounccs his intention of describing the Lykurgean 
education or training ) as pursued at Sparta, setting it 

in contrast with that \\hich was j>uisued in other Grecian cities. 
“ Lykurgus (he says) departed altogether from the plan pursued 
elsewhere, and thus made Sparta the happiest city in Greece 
{'!^pn€Xov(7(tr evcaLfioiia § 2). Other Greeks, who profess to give 
their sons the best training, place them, as soon as they can un- 
derstand what is said to them, under the care of pedagogues or 
supervising servants, and send them to the houses of teachers, in 
order that they may leain letters, music, and the exercises of the 
palaestra. Besides this, they make their feet tender with shoes, 
and their bodies delicate with changes of clothing, giving them 
as minh to eat as they like But Lykurgus, instead of* placing 
over the boys a private su])crvising shave, appointed over them as 
j)ui)lic moderator a citizen called the Paedoiiomus, taken from 
those citizens by whom th3 greatest offices of state are filled. 
This citizen he empowered to muster the boys, to keep them 
under review, and to chastise them severely if any one shirked 
his duty ; for which purpose rod- bearers of the military age ^vere 
assigned to him. Modesty and obedience were thus abundantly 
secured. To harden the feet, instead of letting them grow tender 
by wearing shoes, he insisted that the boys should go barefoot, 

‘ Xcn. Hep. Laced, ii. 1. Twv fitu roivvv dWujp ' EWriviov oi 0do“- 
Koj-rc-o Ka\\t<7T{t Tov^ viels Traiceven', tTret^dv raxi^rra avrols oi irnices rd 
Xeyoiirva ivi'iCjfJu ,, f }it v Itt’ avTois Traidayioyov^ OepaTTOvra^ e<pi^TdmVf 
e'i'Ovs ii Tzi'i.izc.vfriv huifTKaXior, fiaBijaapcvov^ Kai ypdpiiara, Kal 
CiKijv Ktti rd rraXdurrpay ^c. 
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convinced that by sucli a habit they would be far better able to 
move up and down the steepest ground, to run swiftly, and to 
jump. He made them hardy also, by allowing only one and the 
same garment for winter and summer. Besides this, he restricted 
them to a moderate quantity of food, thus inuring them to pilva- 
tion ; while, in order to ensure that they should not be too much 
pressed by hunger, he allowed them to steal various articles of 
food, thinking that the artifices requisite for successful theft 
were useful in making them handy. If the Psedonomus is ever 
by accident absent, then any citizen \\ho is present may assume 
the command provisionally, and inflict chastisement if necessary ; 
if there be no man present, then the most forward of the youth 
present may do so, in order that in no case may the boys ever be 
left without a commander,” 

So much for the training of boys ; now for youths. In other 
cities (says Xenophon), when the boys grow to be youths, it is 
customary to withdraw them both from the supervising attend- 
ants, and from the teachers, and to leave them their own masters. 
But Lykurgus does quite the contrary ; knowing that this is the 
season of strongest passion and insolence, it is just then that he 
imposes upon them the severest toils, and leaves them the least 
leisure ; toils, which none are allowed to evade. He enforces 
the extreme of modesty and reserve, so that their voices are 
hardly ever heard in public, nor do they move their hands from 
under their garments, or take their eyes off the ground. 

Xenophon concludes his description of the training of the bovs 
and youths wdth these words ; — “ I have now described the train- 
ing, both of the Lacedaemonians and of other Greeks. hich 
of the two produces the most obedient, the most modest, and the 
most continent, men, in all cases where continence is required^ 
any one who chooses may judge for himself.” 

The description which Xenophon gives of education a> it stood 
iu other Grecian cities, coincides with tliat ^Hlich we read in 
Plato and elsewhere ; letters, music, and the i>alaestric cxercisG.«, 
each taught at the establishment of a special paid master, whose 
names figure in Plato as the ypafifiaTifr: the uiid 

the Tratcorpiftris, and each master called into action by the choice 
of the father, who sent a faithful servant to take care of his boy. 
This is the system which Xenophon opposes to that ot Sparta. 
He mentions none of these subjects as taught, and none of these 
classes as existing, at Sparta ; and we may fairly assume that 
none of them did exist there. Had there been tcacheis of letter?, 
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or teachers of music, publicly named and acting by public 
authority at Sparta, the contrast upon which he insists would not 
have existed. Not only it would not have existed, but the con- 
trast would have been in the opposite direction ; for on Colonel 
Mure's supposition, every citizen without exception learnt letters ; 
which assuredly I do not believe to have been the case at Athens 
or anywhere else in Greece. Professing his intention to set forth 
a contrast, Xenophon specifies letter-teaching and music- teaching 
as characteristics of the one system ; his total omission of them 
in the other is a sufficient proof that it did not include them. If 
the Spartan boys did learn reading and writing, by whom were 
they taught ? Not surely by the Paedonomus, whom Xenophon 
expressly describes as a citizen of the highest class ; nor by the 
rod-bearers who inflicted chastisement under his orders : but not 
a word is said about any teacher. Xenophon is very explicit in de- 
scribing the Lykurgean system of bodily drill and moral education ; 
the bare feet, the restricted diet, with supplementary permission 
of thieving, &c. &c. If that system had comprised literary 
teaching, but only under different modifications, is it possible that 
Xenophon could have omitted to notice what those modifications 
were ? especially when the teaching must have been compulsory 
and universal, and when the teachers, if such there were, must 
have been a part of the state establishment, not mere private pro- 
fessors as they were at Athens and elsewhere. His total silence 
appears to me only explicable by the total absence of public lite- 
rary teaching at Sparta. The Spartan training was purely physi- 
cal and moral — not intellectual : the results upon which Xeno- 
phon dwells with so much pride belong exclusively to the two 
former categories ; high bodily perfection and activity, ^ — power 
of bearing privation and fatigue,— exemplary obedience, modesty, 
endurance, courage, and self-command. The boys were regi- 
mented (rfjs eKaffr)]s, II. 11) from the earliest age, and were 
placed under the eye of the Paedonomus, going through the same 
bodily collective discipline (of course in proportion to their 
strength), as they were destined to pursue afterwards both as 
youths and men. 

7"hat the Spartan discipline was really what I have stated, and 
that Xenophon meant to describe it as such, may be farther seen 
by locking at the description which he gives in the Cyropaedia, 
of ^he education of the Persian chosen citizens or peers (oportpot). 
The general similarity of this education with the Spartan system, 
in scope as well as in details, has often been remarked. — Other 
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cities (says he), leaving the citizens to educate their children as 
every man pleases, enact laws prohibiting murder, theft, and so 
forth, with penalties on transgressors. But the Persian laws 
take good care beforehand that the citizens shall never contract 
such a character as to desire what is wicked or base.’’ — “ I sliall 
state what is prescribed to each of the four ages, boys, youths, 
men, and elders, that it may be seen how the laws accomplish 
their purpose of ensuring that the citizens shall be of excellent 
character. The boys, when they go to the schools, are put to 
learn, and continue to learn, justice ; they state that they come 
for that express purpose^ just ns those in our cities say that they 
come to learn letters \ Their commanders continue throughout 
the greater part of the day administering justice to them. For 
among these boys, as among men, there are accusations against 
each other for violence, theft, deception, injurious language, and 
other matters. Those who are found guilty, as well as those 
who falsely accuse, are punished. Accusations are also brought 
for ingratitude, which they number among the greatest crimes. 
Moreover they teach the boys temperance, obedience to com- 
manders, continence of hunger and thirst. Ihe boys all take 
their meals, not at home, but in public ; each brings with him 
bread from home, with cresses as condiment, and a cup to drink 
out of the river. They learn besides to shoot with the bow and 
hurl the dart. I'hus do they pass their time until the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, when they pass into the roll of young 
men.” 

Here we find prescribed for boys a training systematic, 
w'atchful, and elaborate, far beyond what is ever seen in an 
actual society ; a training, physical, moral, and to a certain 
extent intellectual, since doubtless Xenophon knew well that 
the jHiblic judicial trials, which he mentions, would have con- 
siderable effect in sharpening the capacity. But absolutely no 
provision is made for teaching letters, that reading and 
wanting; which are mentioned only once, for the express purpose 
of remarking that here the teaching of justice is their equi- 


I Xenoph. Cyropsed. i. 2, 6. "'A fo Udar^j ry 

TTOtetv, Cii)yt)(TdpeVa, ws fuiWov t y i .. tfu v » ^ 

Lv ol .roXTra. Oi . T.; .aTf.. r. r. .. v- 

rwvres, Oayovo-j /iai’Odn>i’‘rf f rr* . . ‘ » ^4 < 

t'pxovrat, tomref) rran hfi^r o< rd ypcifipa^a }Ui 
dpxovr^s hareUv^i ro rrXu^rrov 


(tvrois. 
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valent* In describing both the real education of the Spartan 
citizens and the ideal education of the leading Persians, Xenophon 
alludes to letters just in the same manner. Not only he does 
not include them, but he sets them aside as characteristic of the 
vulgar practice out of Sparta and Persia ; he notices them only 
by way of antithesis to each of the two other systems which he 
prefers and extols. That the real Spartan training, and the ideal 
Persian training of the Cyropsedia, were exactly alike, I by no 
means assert. Improving upon the exclusively warlike purposes 
of the former, the latter aims at the creation of a loftier and 
better moral character, substitutes a gentler continuous pressure 
instead of that extreme and subjugating violence which pervaded 
theLykurgean scheme, and provides, for cultivating the practical 
intelligence, means never suggested by any of the realities of 
Sparta. But the system in the Cyropaedia is after all an enlarge- 
ment and improvement upon the Spartan ; and the two have this 
common negative characteristic — that both exclude that training 
by letters or words, (Ao'yot) of which Athens stood out in Greece 
as the pre-eminent example. 

It is interesting to remark the ideal model which Xenophon has 
w’orked out in his beautiful narrative of the Cyropsedia, Himself an 
Athenian, a master of the Athenian democratical accomplishments 
(as appears by the Anabasis), and a man of great ability, practical 
as well as intellectual, he nevertheless prefers to build upon the 
model of Sparta, i o say of the Spartans that they never learned 
to read or write — -which Colonel Mure treats as so false and in- 
sulting, that he only excuses Isokrat^s as the superannuated 
spokesman of a bigoted public— w’ould appear to Xenophon, even 
if it had been false, to be no insult at all. He reproduces the 
same feature in his Cyropoedia. Society, as his imagination de- 
lights to contemplate it, stands in no need of letters or w’ritten 
compositions, or book-learning. He is earnest for the perfection 
of the physical frame, the moral character, and the practical in- 
telligence ; but he looks for no aid, in the attainment of these 
ends, to epic poets, rhetors, histoiians or philosophers. Plato, in 
his imaginary community, admits these dangerous classes, yet 
not without alarm, and under severe restrictions ; Xenophon 
ignores them altogether. To one, in whose canon of moral per- 
fection so much stress was laid on the attributes of silent and 
uncomplaining submission to all the minutjse of an established 
routiue-^reverential deference to old age-- endurance of severe 
restriction and suffering — re])ression of all spontaneous impulse 
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and diversity — uni^’ersal military drillings and aptitude— to one 
who greatly admired this type of society, and who required 
besides all the hardly earned excellences of a well- trained body, 
it is not surprising that reading and writing should appear an 
occupation useless at least, if not mischievous, to the citizens, as 
disti'acting their attention and seducing their minds from the or- 
thodox influences. By a conservative Spartan like king Archi- 
damus, they would be numbered among ** the futile accomplish- 
ments,’* and the ignorance consecrated by the Lykurgean educa- 
tion w^ould appear as one essential condition of respect for the 
Lykurgean customs'. 

Let us now examine another witness — Aristotle — on thi^ ques- 
tion about the Spartan education. 

Aristotle begins the eighth Book of his Politics by giving a 
decided opinion that the training of youth ought to be prescribed 
and enforced by state authority, instead of being left to the de- 
termination of each father of a family. On this general principle 
he cordially approves of the Spartan system-. But w’hat sort of 
training ought the legislator to prescribe ? I'liis (says Aristotle) 
is a question of much difficulty, and admitting great difference of 
o2)mion. In stating his own views about it, he remarks as 
follows upon the Spartan practice : — 

” Among the cities which are now most notorious for their 
care in training youth, some aim at imparting to tlicm the condi- 
tion of athletes, and thus sjjoil both the shape and the growth of 
their bodies ; while the Lacedtcmonians, though not guilty of 
this mistake, make them brutal by excessive toils, as the best way 
of generating courage. Now (as I have often before observed), 
we ought not to direct our training towards any one single 
mental quality ; and certainly not towards courage as the first of 
all qualities. But even if we grant that courage ought to be 
studied first of all, the Lacedaemonian practice is ill-suited to its 
end. For neither in other animals, nor in other nations of men, 
do we see courage connecting itself with the most savage dispo- 
sitions, but rather with such as are gentler and more lion -like ; 
nor are the murderous and predatory cannibals, nev\r the Enxinc 
sea and elsewhere, at all courageous. Beside®, to look at actual 

* Thucyd. i. 84. er';5oi'Xot K, <i^a(it<TTCfiOv rCiv rfj? i? 7 r*^po\f/tas 

TTaicevofifi^oif Ku'i ^aXcTroTijn nMtppovtarefJOi' // ojffrc arrwv civr)KOV- 

(Trciv. Kai jU#}, ru d;;^pe7rt tvreTOi iVrc;, 6cc, 

It is more surprising to find language very similar held by Kleon, even in 
the Athenian democracy, Thucyd. iii. 37. 

- Compaie also what he says in the Ethic. Nikomach. x. 9. 
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history, it was only so long as they stood alone in laborious ex- 
ercises, that the Lacedaemonians were victorious over others. 
At present they are inferior to others in gymnastic practice as 
well as on the field of battle. For their former superiority did 
not arise from their own peculiar gymnastic method, but from 
the fact that they alone drilled ^Yhile their enemies did not. 
Honour ought to stand foremost in our educational purpose — not 
the acquisition of a brutal temperament ; for wolves and other 
brutes will never affront any honourable danger as a good man 
will. But the Lacedaemonians, by setting their youth to excess 
towards this latter purpose, and hy leaving them without any in* 
St ruction even on necessary subjects, inake them in the fullest sense 
of the word vulgar and ignoble ; for they turn them out both as 
efficient only for one single purpose in political society — and even 
for that purpose, less efficient than others ; a result which reason 
would lead us to expect. We must judge them not by their 
deeds of former days, but by those of the present day ; for they 
have now competitors in their training, whereas formerly they 
had none'.'^ 

^ Aristot. Polit. viii. 3, 3-4-5. 

ISvv pFV ovv at fiaXiara COKoeaai rHjv TroXeojv e Tripe rwv TraidoiV 
ai d9X}]TiKi)i^ ’'b'iiv tyTroiovfji, \tu/3wpei’at r« r d'ti; Kul rijv avtr]aiv 
Tiov (TojfjiuTOJV’ 01 cb Adiciores ravTrjv jilv ov^ i'lyaprov t))v dpapriavj 
piwoets aTrepyct^ovrai roTs ttoi'OIs^, oU tooto Trpos dvdptav paXitm* 
(Tvptpepou. KaiTGi, raOuTrep e'Ipnrai ttoXXolkis, ovre Trpbs ptav, ovre nphs 
pnXtcrra ravrrjy, ftXeTTovra iroipreov Tt)v eiripeXeiav' el're Kai Trpos ravrijVt 
oiici rovr’ ttevpifneovatv' ovre yiip iv toIs dXXois out kirl roiv kOvuiv 

opojpcv Ti)v drtpiav di:nXov9ov(rav rots ayptwrarois, aXXii pdXXov rois 
ijpepfOTt’ poK Kcu \vovT(bce(Tn’ l}9caii'. Tl»iXX« tfiri rwu eOrdr, It irpos to 

h’rctj'cii' Ko't Trpbt T>)}' U}’0p^')7riK*'(iyiav ti XyffTiicd 

fn r i 'ttiv, f'}’> T’ o’- pt -< A "Kri i' ahrnv<s tovs AaKtovas lopev, 

fitv avru'i TrfKXTtp'pevui’ ^iXoTrormi^, i'Treptxorras riuj' aXXwv' vw 

( t KUi rots yi>pi arrioii' icai ro7s TroXeptKotv tiyd'Ti Xenropevovs erepojv’ ov yap 
T<p rors jVot'S' yvpva^fiv rbv TpoTTOv rovTov ultpepov, ciXXa rip povov pn 
Trpbs dcTKodi^Tas afTK€~iu. "ilure to KciXbi', dXX ou ro 9)}piwC€S, Tvpo)- 
Ta'^(jt}i'ifrre'ii'‘ ov yap Xoicos ovCt Twr dXXtov (ri) dyoJVLtTaiTO &v 

ovdh'a KaXbr Ktvcvi>oi’, ciXXc't pdXXov dvpp «yti0os. Oi db, \iav ets ravr 
averre's rous Tratoas, Ttbv dvayKaioiv diraidayotyovs TTOt^irav- 
res, ^avavffovs tcarepya'^ovr at kuto, ye ro aXij^es, trpos ei* re povov 
epyov Ty TroXiriKy '^pT/rr/pous 7roi?;frai^res, Kai Trpbs rovro ;^€tpov, ois ^ij^iv 
o Xoyos, t'Ttpivv, Aet ook: €k tu)v 'Trporepov epywi/ Kpiveiv, dXX’ €K Tutv 
rvv' dvrayioviffras yap rf)s Tratceias vvv exoiw, Trporepov o’ oi'jc elx^v. 

Several editors construe the words ol oe (beginning the last sentence hut 
one) as a general assertion, and not as referring to the Lacedaemonians. But 
that the woids do refer to the Lacedtcmonians specially, and are not a mere 
general assertion, is quite plain from the sentence which follows, as well bs 
from those which precede : for the words txov'Ti and elxoVf in the last sentence, 
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The criticism which Aristotle here presents, upon the Lykur- 
gean training, is one of great moment and emphasis. He insists 
on the narrow, single, and exclusive purpose which it contem- 
plated — the acquisition of courage. He tells us' that even to 
that purpose it was badly adapted, since the forced bodily action 
was such as to make the citizens savage, like wild beasts, but not 
to implant the maximum of courage, for which a higher stimulus 
ought to be employed. He goes on to remark, that partly from 
exclusive absorption in these violent bodily efforts, partly from 
being left destitute of instruction even in necessary subjects,** 
the Spartan citizen when turned out was in reality nothing but 
a sort of Banausus^, lit only for one business in society — and less 
lit even for that than some others. 


(especially when taken in conjunction with the clause preceding in the same sen- 
tence) cannot reasonably have any other isuliject than oi Aa*:(>j}’es. Aristotle is 
well-aware that hi snnnark swill appear shocking to admirers ofSparta.w lio would 
produce in reply the earlier victorious career of the city, lie therefore thinks 
it necessary to repeat once again the same contrast which he had drawn before, 
(in the sentence beginning tn f’ avrovs, 6cc.) between the enemies of Sparta 
in his day and in earlier days. To make clear the meaning, I have place<I a 
comma after ot ft — which does not stand in the editions. In fart the predi- 
cation beginning with oi lc repeats over again, \sith enlaigemeut and empha- 
sis, only the same criticijsm on the Lacedicinonians as had been alicady once 
given in the former sentences. 

' I am compelled to retain the Orcek word /janansns, because A can only 
be rendered by a paraphrase. Properly it denoted the arti^^an, who being 
busied from morning to night indoors with one single slavish occupation, by 
which he got his living, w^as suppo^^ed to be tlisqualihed, both in body and 
mind, for every other pursuit, and especially for every social duty requiring 
high or varied mental qualities. Now in tlie natural sense of the word, a 
Bauaustis was as unlike as possible to a Spartan citizen, who never meddled 
with any ticvupatiou cither within doors, or for piotit. But Aristotle remarks, 
that though the ^cope of the Siiartau system wvas so totally ditlcrcnt, never- 
theless It produced individuals with anedngou:, defect^ ami (h-quahucatious ; 
because its traiiim- was just as narrow, uionotnuous, altogether bodily, and 
divested of mental culture, as the routine of the most common artj:,an. The 
word Banausus earned with it very contemptuous associaiious in C.rccmn 
discussion. And when Aristotle selects it as one term of comparison, taking 
savage beasts as the other term, for the Spartan traiiiing—it is not ciisv to 
imagine a more disparaging judgment. 

Plato also makes a similar extensive application nf the d's'paragmg word 
ftavavtyos, as comprehendmg all varieties of exclusive s])ecial training, cither 
towards money-getting, towards bodily strength, or ti>wards any separable ac- 
complishment! But he does not refer the observation paiticularly to Sparta 
fbegg. i. p. 644 A.). 
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But what is his express meaning when he states that the 
Spartans were without instruction on necessary subjects?*' 
What precise instruction is this phrase intended to negative ? If 
W’e turn back a page or two in the Politica, we shall find that 
(VIIL 2, 3), he classifies the subjects of a complete training, as 
usually understood, into — 1, letters; 2, gjminastics ; 3, music ; 
4, drawing. The fourth item was not universally recognised ; 
though in many places taught along with the rest. 

When Aristotle says, therefore, that the Spartans gave no in- 
struction on necessary subjects/* he must mean that they left 
out either letters, or music, or both ; for g)^mnastics they cer- 
tainly did not leave out. Now if we examine his remarks upon 
music, we shall see that he does not include it, nor does any one 
else seem to have included it among what he calls the necessary 
subjects ** of education. He considers it to be honourable and 
freemanlike — extremely valuable as a refined accomplishment, 
sweetening those intervals of leisure which every citizen must 
alternate with his active duties, — and also as exercising, if pro- 
perly taught, an improving influence on the ethical temper. But 
he expressly excludes it from those subjects of education which 
can properly be called necessary or useful^ 

It remains therefore, that v;hen Aristotle sa 3 's that the Spartan 
system gave no instruction on necessary subjects, he meant to 
affirm that it gave no instruction on letters. And such I do not 
doubt to be his real meaning. Had reading and writing formed 
an essential part of the ordinary and universal training of Spartan 
citizens, he could hardly have brought them into juxtaposition 
with two such subjects as wild beasts on the one side, and vulgar 
speciality on the other : he could hardly have repeated and sanc- 
tioned the rciwoacli of Plato, that the entire Spartan system was 
devoted to one single branch of virtue— military courage and en- 

^ Aristot. Polit. viii. 2, 6. Ato kch r/)i’ fiov(nKi)v ci Tcporepoi' Trai- 
^elav iratav ov\ ws civayKaTov’ oi’^tv yup txei toiovtov^ ovS los 
Xpi'if^ipov Kui TTpos otKovofitav Kai 7rp6< iiaOr}(Tii' Kai irrpos iroXtriKas Tzpa^fi^ 
iroXXds, 

Again, viii. 4, 1. "Ort ouv 6<7rt Traiocia nsj r'jv ovx ws 
TTotijrt'OU rovs vteiSf ovd‘ ujs dvayKCtloVf aXX’ ids eXevBepiov Kai KaXi}v, 
pov tfTTt. Tlorepov te fJiia rbi/ dpiGpbp rf TrXeiovs, Kai rivts avrat Kai Trids, 
vfTTfpov XeKTCov Trepi avrojp. Ni»v to(tovtov rjfiiv e7pat 7rpb b^ov yeyo- 
I’CPf bn Kai Trapd nJr dpxaiui' ixop.ep riva paprvpiav eic nop KaTaj^ejSXii- 
pti'ior Traiit-vpaTiop' }) yap fiovetKt) rovro Troiel briXoj\ 
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durance — and that it comprised no other description of training 
calculated to serve as relief or alternative ^ 

It is right to notice here, that (apart from the special question 
under discussion, about the teaching of letters) the general tone 
of Aristotle towards the Spartan system clears Isokrates from 
that suspicion by which Colonel Mure impeaches his credibility 
as a witness. have no fight to say that Isokrates disparages 

Sparta for the purpose of courting Athenian prejudice, when we 
find Aristotle equally and even more disparaging. And while 
the former asserts distinctly and explicitly that the Spartan train- 
ing did not include letters, — a fact which he had perfectly good 
means of knowing-^ we obtain positive support to his accuracy, 
not only from his philo- Laconian opponent in the Panathenaic 
Oration, but also from Xenophon and Aristotle — from an admirer 
as well as from a censor of the Lacedaemonians. All of them, 
though less directly and explicitly, confirm the negative. 

To this we may add, so far as it goes, the testimony of Plato ; 
which tends nowhere to refute, and in some jiassages to favour, 
the same supposition. In his diafogue called Hippias Major, 
Hippias the sophist is desciibed as saying that he could not pro- 
cure a hearing, when he visited Spaita, for any thing which he 
had to say on astronomy, arithmetic, geometry, letters, syllables, 
rhythm, or harmony ; that many among the Spartans could not 
so much as count-; and that they would ILten only to ancient 
legendary stories, or moral discourse.^. Again, when Plato, after 
having constructed his Republic, dcsciibes the transitions whereby 
in the course of years it will pass into degeneracy and ruin, he 
predicts that it will first slide into a system like that of Sparta ; 
the change being accomplished by retaining its jmblic interference 
witli individual habits, its public mess, its warlike and gymnastic 
drilling, and its prohibition of industrial occupation, — but by 
discarding its intellectual and musical elements \ 

That which wx collect from Plato, therefore, so far as it goes, 
indicates the absence of intellectual and literary teaching at 
Sparta, Nor can I believe that he could have made the remaiks 
which we now read, had all the Spartan boys been regularly 
taken to scliool by the Pecdonomus, and had there actually ex- 
isted an establishment of jiaid masters or grammatLts for uni- 

^ Aristot. Polit. ii. 6, 22. compare ii. 6, 5, and ii. 0, 16, \ii. 1,3, 10. 

Plato, Hippias Major, p. 285, C, Ovcajim' e-^fl ovo <u)i^f.tc7v tK€iri»}v 
yCf (US tVos eirreiv, TroXXoi tTrifrravTat. 

Plato, Republ. viii. p. 515, A. 547, D. 548, C. 510, B. 
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versal teaching. It is only under the latter condition that literary 
teaching, as 2)art of an universal and compulsory S} stem, could 
have been realised ; and Plato himself constitutes such masters, 
when he introduces literary teaching as an integral portion of the 
community, imagined in his Treatise de Legibus. At Sparta, we 
must recollect, the training was j)ublic, common, and obligatory ; 
either every boy was taught to read, or none were taught. At 
Athens, on the contrary, there was neither public provision for 
teaching, nor public obligation to be taught ; each boy got his 
acquaintance with letters as his father chose or could afford ; 
some to the extent of long- continued study under the best 
teachers, others in a loose way from the best whom they could 
afford to pay ^ At Sparta no such difference was known ; each 
boy learnt whatever he did learn as a public duty, from the same 
teachers and for the same length of time ; every teacher taught 
by public appointment to all indiscriminately. If letters had 
been among the subjects taught, the process must have been 
among the most impressive phscnoraena, and the teachers among 
the most notorious personages, in the whole Spartan ritual. On 
such a supposition, who can believe that Isokrat^s would have ex- 
plicitly advanced, and advanced without contradiction, in debate 
with a philo-Laconian opponent, the assertion that there existed 
no literary teaching at Sparta ? — -or that Xenophon, Aristotle, 
and Plato, would have expressed themselves in the language 
above-cited-? 

I adhere therefore, with full confidence, to this negative of Iso- 
krates. And here the question stands between universal teach- 
ing, arid no teaching at all, or next to none. For the Spartan 
public training, whatever it was, absorbed the 'whole time and 
cncjgic^ ot the youth! ui citizen ; it iheie were no public teachers, 
he would have neither leisure nor inclination to purchase instruc- 
tion for himself. iMureover it is hard to imagine any community 
in which writing and reading would be less profitable, either for 
recreation or for utility, than on the banks of the Eu rotas ; where 
the citizen was absorbed by violent bodily exercise and incessant 
drill ; where all industrial occupation was interdicted to him ; 
where the business of government 'w'as habitually transacted with 
the greatest secrecy ; where parsimony of -words, and repression 
of feeling, was the imperious fashion ; lastly, where there was 

^ Aiiitoplianes, Eqiiit. 181, — a speech of the sausage-seller:-— 

, io yiiO'f oini fiovaiKr/v liriarufxai, 

U\i)v yoai/fidrMv' Kai ravra fAuTOi KaKcL kqkuis. 



nothing to solicit, and everything to discourage, the intellectual 
appetite. 

Nevertheless, since no social system, however stringent, can 
be believed to have been absolutely universal in its action upon 
individuals, I do not doubt that there were some few men who 
could read and write at Sparta, having learnt it by their own 
choice and means. Such exceptions do not discredit the affirma- 
tion of Isokrates. Among them may probably have been the 
kings, after the time when the foreign relations of Sparta became 
complicated, from 500 u.c. ; men marked out from their earliest 
years as prominent in public affairs, and exempted doubtless, in 
a great degree, from the exigencies of the public drill. Some of 
the public business, too, required the agency of men who could 
read and write. Written communications must occasionally have 
been read to the Senate and the Board of Ephors, and written 
orders must have been issued by them. For this purpose a 
secretary wdio could read and wTite must have been required for 
each ; more especially for the Ephors, who were annually changed, 
to keep up the thread of continuous business. e need not 
suppose, however, that either the Senators or the Ephors were 
themselves competent to these clerical duties. A collective 
Board, however instructed its members may be, habitually trans- 
acts its business with nothing but speech on the part of any of 
them. For example, the Senate at Athens, of which doubtless 
most of the members could read and write, nevertheless wrote 
and read only through its secretary ; who read aloud what it was 
necessary for the members to liear, and after they had debated, 
recorded in wTiting the resolution to which they had come. Ihe 
same would have happened if the Athenian Senators had all been 
absolutely unlettered. Accordingly, when we hear of written 
orders issued by the Ephors, wc are not authorized to conclude 
that these magistrates themselves either did write or could lia\e 
written them. A certain number of clerks or sccretarie^r, indis- 
pensable upon every hypothesis, were quite conipeteiit to the 
performance of all such public duties. Like the scribes or secre- 
taries at Athens, these persons cannot but have been of consider- 
able trust and importance, though we have no po-itive informa- 
tion about them. Altogether, liow'cvcr, the amount of business 
transacted by writing at^ Sparta, must have been exceedingly small 
compared with that which v as so transacted at Athens. 

I now proceed to examine the various proofs cited by Colonel 
Mure, in his Appendix K, to controvert the general position 



above maintained, and to establish his opinion that reading and 
writing were general — publicly taught, and universally diffused, 
at Sparta. 

1. Demaratus, the exiled king of Sparta, writes a secret dis- 
patch from Susa to his countrymen, apprising them of the im- 
perial (Persian) project of invading Greece. On the letter being 
read at Sparta, copies of it (ti'e circulated among the Greek states , 
(Herod, vii. 2S9). 2. Pausanias, the Spartan commander at 

Plateea, opens up a traitorous correspondence with Xerxes, and 
the contents of one of his letters are given by Thucydides. On 
his return to Sparta, lie continues the secret negociation. One 
of his confidential messengers at length becomes suspicious, and 
determines, before starting, to open and read his master’s letter. 
Finding that it contained, among other matters, an injunction to 
destroy the messenger, he shows it to the Ephori, and Pausanias 
is put to death. (Thuc, i. T28,) 

Now, in regard to these two statements, even if they were 
open to no comment as matter of evidence, the utmost which 
could fairly be inferred from them is, that the Spartan kings 
(from and after some period about 500 b.c.) could read and write. 
I have already observed that this is not improbable, though I do 
not consider it as proved. 

But let us look at the two matters of evidence as they stand. 

The story of Demaratus appears to me one of the most pre- 
posterous and inadmissible to be found in Herodotus. Who can 
believe that the Lacedccmonians needed to be informed, by secret 
and elaborate contrivance, of the intentions of Xerxes } Or that, 
if they did need it, Demaratus would inform them ? The expe- 
dition was one of the mo«Jt gigantic events recorded in history. 
For four succctosi\’c year^ did Xerxe^ cany on his preparations 
(Herod, vii. 20); for three successive years magazines were ac- 
cumulated on the line of march in Thrace, multitudes of men 
under two Persian grandees were employed in digging the canal 
through Mount Athos for the passage of Mount Athos, near to 
and by the aid of the Greek city of Akanthus. Moreover, at that 
time, the Persian empire included almost half the Grecian world, 
all the Asiatic and Thracian Greeks, with the islanders in the 
^gean. From all these Greeks, — troops, ships, and provisions 
were called for in the largest measure. All of them, too, were 
still in the habit of visiting Greece and the Grecian festivals. 
The preparations being thus monstrous and glaring, the story of 
a private message or writing, guarded by elaborate precautions, 
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to inform the Lacedaemonians, is in my judgement out of the 
question. Next, look at the conduct of Demaratus himself. He 
behaved throughout the whole expedition like a hearty enemy of 
Sparta and a hearty friend of Xerxes ; like one who ardently 
wished the expedition to succeed. He gave to Xerxes, on more 
than one occasion, the most prudent and sincere counsel, even at 
the hazard of displeasing him ; counsel, which, if it had been fol- 
lowed, would inevitably have led to the subjugation of Sparta as 
well as of Athens. If therefore the expedition had been of a 
nature to need private notice beforehand, Demaratus was the last 
man to give it. And this difficulty suggests itself to the mind 
of Herodotus while he is recounting the story. He starts the 
supposition that Demaratus, though hostile in mind to Sparta, 
may have sent the news “ in a spirit of boastful triumph (etrc 
Kat k-araxatputy). To me the motive thus assigned appears not 
less inadmissible than the story itself. I will only add that when 
Colonel Mure says — ** On the letter being read, copies of it are 
circulated among the Greek states” — he goes beyond the original 
sentence, which merely states that the Lacedaemonians “ sent 
word to the other Greeks,” — TreiOopeyoi evpop koI eireXt^ai ro, 
€7r€tra Se rolai aWoici tirerrretXay* 

To proceed to the case of Pausanias. Thucydides gives the 
exact words of a letter from Pausanias to Xerxes ; very shortly 
afterwards, he gives also the exact words of a letter of reply from 
Xerxes to Pausanias. Will any one infer, from this last letter, 
that Xerxes could write ? I apprehend that such an inference 
would be noway justifiable, nor would ever be drawn, were it not 
for the easy presumption which modern phenomena create, that 
every man of considerable station, as a matter of course, can read 
and write. As with Xerxes, so with Pausanias ; either he could 
write himself, or he had some one else near him to write for him. 
In the case of Xerxes, the latter supposition is the most pro- 
bable : in the case of Pausanias, it is (to say the least) equally 
probable. This very letter is stated by Thucydides to have been 
the manifestation of a scheme concerted along with the Eretrian 
Gongylus, and to have been carried by Gongylus himself; who 
may himself very possibly have written it, leaving to Pausanias 
nothing but the task of affixing his seal, which constituted the 
real mark of identity, as well in regard to the letter of Pausanias, 
as to that of Xerxes. Moreover, we know that Pausanias had 
one Ar^lian slave who could read and probably write ; this was 
the messenger chosen, who ultimately made him known. Now, 
von. II. “ ' 
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it is not only possible, but probable, that he may have had two 
or more slaves equally accomplished ; so that everything whush 
he did might have been done, without any power of reading and 
writing possessed by himself. 

If indeed we wanted any proof how unfamiliar the Spartans 
were with reading and writing, we should find it in the conduct 
of the Ephors, when the Argilian slave came to them and laid 
before them the actual letter of Pausanias, sealed with the seal 
of Pausanias, and addressed to the Persian satrap. They are 
not satisfied with, nor will they proceed upon, this evidence. They 
require the slave to plant himself as a suppliant at the sanctuary 
of Taenarus, where they contrive a secret concealment behind a 
partitton, in order that they may hear with their own ears the 
spoken words of Pausanias to the slave. I shall not say that this 
proceeding proves that neither Pausanias nor the Ephors could 
read or write. But I do say, that it is exactly what would have 
taken place, if we assume that hypothesis ; and that it is totally 
inconsistent with that familiar epistolary intercourse which 
Colonel Mure maintains to have been kept up between the Spar- 
tan generals and the authorities at home. 

3. In the Peloponnesian war, *‘a letter was sent from the 
Persian king, by the hands of a Persian named Artaphemes, to 
the Spartan government. Artaphemes was captured when on 
his way at Eion, and was brought to Athens. The letter which 
he bore (says Colonel Mure) was in the Assyrian language, and 
hence, when intercepted by the Athenians, required the aid of an 
interpreter ; thus showing, that in Sparta as well as in Athens# 
foreign as well as native scribes were familiar.” 

In my judgment, the fact as recounted by Thucydides, proves 
nothing at all of what Colonel Mure here infers. The historian 
tells us (iv. 50) that Artaphemes, a Persian on his way to Sparta 
from the Great King, was captured by the Athenians sX Eion on 
the Strymon, and brought to Athens. The Athenians caused 
the letters which he carried to be translated out of Assyrian, and 
read them (jcai avrov Koftnrdeyros oi 'Adrfyaioi ras iwiffroXds per*^ 
ypaxlfhptyot eic ri5v *Atrffvpiwp ypappdrk^p dviyvsiaav). Their 
general drift, amidst many other statements, was that the king 
did not know what the Lace^hemomans meant ; for that, among 
all their envoys who had visited him, no two told the same storf . 
If then they wished to make their meaning clear, he derired 
them to send back to him some fresh envoys along with Arta- 
pheraes (kv ats ttoXXwi' dXXwi^ yeypappivmv ice^aXafov vv wpev 
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rovs AatceSai/jiovlovs, ovk eiSerai 6 , rt fiovXoyrJi' TroWt^y yap 
eXOoyruy Trpiarfieuyy ovCeva ravra Xeyeiv, Et ovy PovXoyrai 
ffa0€s Xeyeiyj 'Jrcpxj/ai pera rov Heptrov ai^cpa* ws avrov). 

Colonel Mure infers from this passage that in Sparta, as well 
as in Athens, foreign as well as native scribes were familiar. 
Otherwise (I presume he means) these letters could not have 
been translated. But surely, Artaphemes could not possibly have 
made his way into Greece without having some Grecian com- 
panions to conduct and provide for him. As a Persian of rank, 
he probably had no inconsiderable retinue. These accompanying 
Greeks, therefore, were fully competent to translate, and were 
doubtless intended to translate, the letters which he brought, had 
he reached Sparta safely. They would serve the same purpose 
at Athens. The scribes supposed by Colonel Mure were thus 
not needed, and are not proved to exist, by this passage, even for 
Athens, much more for Sparta. To which I will add, that if 
they were proved to exist, little would be gained as to the point 
at issue between him and me ; for I do not deny that there were 
scribes (i. e, some official persons who could write) at Sparta. 

But though the facts before us will not sustain the inference 
which he draws, they sanction another, by no means favourable 
to his view. The Great King mentions many envoys who had 
been sent to him ; but not one letter. He knows what the 
Spartans wish or propose, not through any dispatch from the 
government, but only through the personal communications of 
the envoys. All these envoys (he says) contradicted each other. 
Is it conceivable that they would have done this, had they carried 
with them any letter or written instructions ? Lastly, when the 
King says to the Spartans— “ Your envoys are such striuige 
perscms, that they all eontradict each other ; 1 cannot tell wh^ 
you are driving at — should we not have expected him to ado. 
If you wish to make yourselves understood, do not trust to 
envoys any more, but send me a formal written communication 
from the government ? Instead of which he still says — Send 
me other envoys along with Artaphemes ; ’’ who thus, having 
had personal communication with the Government at Sparta, 
would be able to see that the new envoys reported it accurately 
and honestly to the Great King ; w’hicli (it appears) none of those 
before them had done. 

Surely, the inference from all this is, that writing was scarcely 
employed at all in the Spartan diplomacy : that all was trans- 
acted by personal instructions from the Ephors to the envoy, and 
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personal communication of the envoy with the counter-party. 
And so far as my knowledge extends, all that we hear about 
Spartan diplomacy bears out such a supposition. 

4. Next, Colonel Mure reminds us that “ there are long 
treaties of peace, given in full by Thucydides, drawn up, ex- 
amined, discussed, and finally ratified, by Spartan commissioners, 
sometimes ten or twelve in number.*’ Here again, his conclu- 
sion will not be found borne out by hig premises. There is 
nothing, either in these treaties themselves, or in the narrative 
accompanying them, to prove that any person, except one or two 
special secretaries on both sides, either did, or could, write and 
read. I say just the same respecting the treaty between Athens, 
Argos, Elis, and Mantineia, which appears in Thucyd. v. 47, and 
in which Sparta is noway concerned. We cannot infer from this 
treaty, that any one at these four cities could write or read except 
a few scribes. As to Athens, we have good evidence in the 
afl&rmative from other quarters, that a large proportion of the 
citizens could do so ; as to the other three cities, we have little 
evidence, nor does the treaty at all help us to determine the 
point. Commissioners on both sides meet and discuss ; when 
they have agreed, the secretaries on both sides reduce the treaty 
to writing. All this may be done equally, whether the com- 
missioners are able or unable to read. Next, the treaty is read 
to the Athenian Senate and people, and by them canvassed, ap- 
proved, or rejected, as the case may be : so with the determining 
authorities at Sparta, Elis, Argos, or Mantineia. From no one, 
except from the stone-cutter and the scribe, is any faculty re- 
quired except speech and hearing. Those who discuss and 
decide, are perfectly competent to go through the process, 
y^hether lettered or unlettered. To the treaties between Athens 
Sid Sparta, (Thucyd. iv. 119, v. 19,) there are attached a certain 
number of names of individuals on both sides. But these are 
not persons who sign the treaty : they are persons who go 
through the ceremony of taking the oath and pouring the liba- 
tion, each on behalf of their respective cities. I repeat that there 
is nothing therefore in these treaties to prove Colonel Mure's 
conclusion ; everything which is there described to be done, 
might have been dgne, even though Athenians, Spartans, 
Eieians, &c. had all been wholly illiterate, except a few 
scribes. 

5. On the names of Helots willing to serve, which Colonel 
Mure remarks to have been given in and taken down after the 
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battle of Leuktra — as well as on the account of the conspiracy of 
Kinadon, to which he adverts (Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 9, vi. 5, 29) — 
I make the same remark. I see nothing proved except the clerical 
agency of the Spartan secretaries. It is not at all necessary to 
suppose that Kinadon could read the warrant put into his hand. 
It was necessary as authority fOr him had he ever executed the 
arrest ; but the names of the persons ostensibly to be arrested 
were probably communicated to him vivd voce ; and after all, the 
warrant and order of arrest was nothing but a trick, to enable 
the Ephors to seize Kinadon himself as soon as he should be out 
of Sparta. 

6. Next, Colonel Mure reminds us ; “ one letter from a Spartan 
sea-officer to his admiral, is given by Xenophon in the original 
Doric.” 

The letter is not from a Spartan sea- officer to his admiral, but 
from the surviving secretary (eTrtoroXeuj) of the slain admiral 
Mindarus, addressed to the authorities at home ; apprising them of 
the ruinous defeat which the fleet had sustained, A most curious 
epistle it certainly is — ■*'Epp6t rd jcaXd. Miy capos aTreooova' 
Treivtjyri r&vhpes* aTropeojjies tl xprj ^p^v. (Xen. Hellen, i. 1, 19). 
The whole letter consists of eleven w^ords ; and these are distri- 
buted into four distinct propositions, without any copula or con- 
necting particle. It is impossible to conceive the art of writing 
in a more rudimentary state. And this is an official communica- 
tion from the eTriaroXevs Hippokrates to the Spartan government. 
Respecting the officer called eTTKxroXevs we know little, but his 
title gives fair ground for presuming that he was attached to the 
admiral for the purpose of performing such letter-writing, and 
probably letter-reading, as might be required. The same officer 
appears in another place under the title of cTrioroXid . . . (popos, to 
another Spartan admiral (Xen. Hellen. vi, 2, 25). That the 
Spartans should have named a special officer for epistolary 
duties, and that that special winter should have performed his 
duty according to the specimen given above — are both facts more 
in harmony with my view of Spartan training than with that 
of Colonel Mure. 

7, ‘‘Throughout the history of these transactions (Colonel 
Mure observes) in Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, there 
is not a hint of a single Spartan, of any rank or degree, being 
unable to read or write, whenever circumstances required it.” 

These authors profess only to describe the public acts of the 
Spartan government and generals ; which could be performed 
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without any more reading and writing than that of a few secre- 
taries or official persons. It would almost appear from Colonel 
Mure*s reasoning, as if reading and writing came by nature^ and 
as if we were iways to presume a person capable of reading 
and writing, unless the contrary could be specifically shown. 
Certmnly, I am not prepared to brand Isokrates as guilty of a 
gross falsehood, upon the faith of this negative inference. 

8. . “ Equally or still more to the point (says Colonel Mure) is, 
the indirect evidence of Plato's dialogues on the Republic and 
the Laws, especially that of the latter treatise. The basis or 
standard of the philosopher's whole political system, however 
modified to suit his own peculiar theories, is evidently the 
Sjmrto-Oretan constitution. The participators in the dialogue 
are an Athenian, a Spartan and a Cretan. During the whole 
discussion, a knowledge of letters is expressly or tacitly as- 
sumed as an indispensable element of national and social eco- 
nomy, interwoven with every institution in the state, in terms 
which were altogether preposterous in a dialogue, one of the 
parties to which belonged to a commonwealth where the citi- 
zens were not only illiterate, but illiterate under the sanction 
of the government itself. In the treatise on Laws, the rule 
adopted in the chapter more immediately devoted to the ques- 
tion of education is precisely that assumed in the text above 
to have existed at Sparta : ‘ That a knowledge of letters, for 

practical purposes, should be common to all, but that no specific 
encouragement should be given to the cultivation of elegant 
or speculative literature ' — although neither are formally exclu- 
ded. In the whole two and twenty books of the combined 
treatises, not a syllable transpires intimating either directly or 
^ by inuendo that the Spartan was less competent to judge on such 
matters than the Athenian ; or that any remark made or princi- 
ple inculcated, was repugnant to his habits and feelings : while 
in various passages specially allusive to Sparta, both writing 
habits and written laws are assumed to have existed ftt>m the 
time of Lycurgus downward." 

The passage to which Colonel Mure refers in the last sentence 
will not be found to sustain the inference which he builds upwn 
it^ And as to the indirect evidence to be derived from these 

^ Plat. Legg. ix, p. 858. 

’AXXd ahxpbv it) ^aXKov re Kal Tvprai^ leai roU dXXoie 

Trot tf rah Trept /3tov re «ai €Ttr7fdevpdrtoj/ Katcih BetrOm ypd^fotifraSf 
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two treatises of Plato, 1 interpret it as favouring a conclusion 
the reverse of that which Colonel Mure maintains. Plato in- 
troduces instruction in letters, and in other subjects besides 
letters, as a portion of the training of youth in his two ideal 
states — both that of the Republic and that of the Laws. But he 
says not a word to intimate that any such instruction existed 
either at Krete or Sparta. What there is “ preposterous ** in his 
choosing for his fellow-dialogiste a Kretan and a Spartan, though 
in the birth-place of the latter no such literary instruction existed-— 
or how the fact of bis choosing them for his fellow-dialogists is to 
serve as a proof that literary instruction did there exist — lam unable 
to see. His fellow-dialogists in the Republic are two Athenians ; 
yet the arrangements at Athens stood in contrast with those of 
the Republic on a greater number of points than the arrange- 
ments of Krete and Sparta with those of the dialogue on Laws. 
In opposition to Colonel Mure, I maintain that this latter dialc^e 
sets forth emphatically the important difference, both in the main 
purpose and in the details to carry out that purpose, between 
the Platonic state and the state as it existed at Sparta. In one 
sense, Plato is doubtless correctly said to have taken Sparta 
as his basis or standard. She stood distinguished from other 
Grecian states in the striking points of a public and authori- 
tative training for boys and drill for men, — a public mess com- 
pulsory on all — the divorce of the citizen from industrial occu- 
pation in order to consecrate him to military pursuits and apti- 
tude, &c. On these points too, let us remark, Sparta stood 
distinguished not less from the other Dorian states than from 
Athens : so little is it accurate to say, what Colonel Mure repeats 
after O* Muller,--^** that she was the type and representative of 
one of the two grand subdivisions of ^e Greek naticm.** Now 
the idea of such all-comprehensive sway of the lawgiver over the 
individual citizen, — moulding him from infancy to old age into 
one predetermined type of character, instead of leaving him to 
private training and spontaneous individual growth, with no 
other restraint than that of penal laws and judicature — was that 


AvKovpyifi C€ hrrov xai SoXwvi icai o<toi h) vopoQtrai yevopcvoi ypap- 
fiara eypa\pav ; 

This passage, even if we take the affirmation as a truth, will prove little 
about the existence of “ writing habits ** at Sparta. And it is no rnoare S 
proof of the ^ist^ce even of “ written laws " from the time of Lyemgus, 
than of the ^dsteaee oi written poems from the tboms oi Homm. 
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which Plato borrowed from Sparta. But having borrowed the 
fundamental idea, he applied it to purposes, both moral and 
intellectual, far larger than she either realized or contemplated ; 
a difference which is proclaimed clearly even in the opening of 
his dialogue on Laws, not less by himself than by his fellow di- 
alogists. 

9, Another argument, alleged by Colonel Mure (vol. iii. 
p. 453), to prove the existence of writing as familiar in the 
time of Archilochus both at Sparta and elsewhere in Greece, 
has been drawn from a passage of the Fragments of that poet. 

’Epew Ttv vfuv alvoVy w MripvKiir^j 
^A^rv^evri orKvTctXj}, 

HidriKOS p€t drfpiojv airoarade'is 
Mov»'os dv’ €(T-)(^arir}y' 

dp’ aXojirrjll KepBnXrj avPtirTCTo 
HvKPov e^ovffa roov, 

“ The Parian poet (says Colonel Mure) likens himself or his ode 
to a scytaM containing unwelcome intelligence.” And he ex- 
plains the word scytale to allude to the practice of writing upon 
a long narrow strip of parchment, rolled in spiral form round 
the staff, one fold close upon another ; which practice was em- 
ployed (from what time we do not know) by the Spartan govern- 
ment for sending dispatches to an officer on foreign service, who 
had a staff of precisely the same dimensions, and on receiving 
the parchment, rolled it round his own staff for the purpose of 
reading it. 

I have already remarked that such a mode of carrying on cor- 
respondence, be it ever so well established, justifies no inference 
as to writing and reading, except as possessed by a special scribe 
attached to the Ephors and a similar person or eTrttrroXevs at- 
tached to the officer. But in regard to the passage of Archilo- 
chus here cited, I dissent, not merely from the inferences, but 
also from the interpretation of Colonel Mure. In my judg- 
ment, the word o-k-vroA?^, or the expression a-)(vvpH’Ti trKvraXrf, 
has no reference, direct or indirect, to writing. He himself 
remarks — ** Much of the humour of the passage is plainly con- 
nected with the name or nickname of the person to whom the 
sonnet was addressed, Ceryddes or Herald-son ; just as the 
Spartan herald (Ceryx), when brought on the stage by Aristo- 
phanes, is forthwith bantered about his scytal^, (Lysistr. 989)/' 
The meaning of rxKvTdXij is a staff ; which staff is connected with 
the herald, as being always carried by him in the discharge of 
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his functions, and as ensuring to him respect, or in case of visit- 
ing an enemy, inviolabihty of person. But the Herald was a 
messenger, not a postman. His office was to deliver messages, 
not letters ; the Homeric Talthybius and Idseus, with their suc- 
cessors in office, are “ the messengers of Zeus and of men ; ’* Aibs 
ayyeXoi Kol avdpuiy. The explanation which Diogenianus 
gives of this phrase appears to me perfectly just, km rwi' 
Xvirripds dyycXias (j^epopruv. It is said of those who bring 
unwelcome messages — not, unwelcome parchment dr letters. ^ It 
is true that the herald may bring a parchment ; but this is neither 
his primitive nor his ordinary function : Taltiiybius and Idaeus 
are ministers of the voice and tlie ear. Pindar says of .^Eneas, 
(Olymp. vi. 91), ktr^t yap dyyeXos opBbst trtcvraXa 

Mot^rdv, yXvKvs uprtrirjp dyafOeyKTuiv doikdv : and he means by 
(TKvraXa nothing more than K^pv^, as one of the Scholiasts justly 
interprets him — Movtruiy dyyeXe Kal K^pv^, 

That the herald who carried a staff as his symbol of office, 
should be spoken of by poets as a staffs is in the natural course 
of metaphor. ^OKraKitrytXiri dams (Herod, v. 30) means, 8000 
soldiers bearing shields, or hoplites. We call a coachman — a 
good or bad whip : ” the French speak of a distinguished gene- 
ral like Marshal Soult as ‘*une illustre ^p6e.” In my judg- 
ment, the word ffjcvrdXij, in this passage of Archilochus as 
well as in the passage of Pindar above cited, means just the 
same as dyycXos or Ktjpv^, without any reference to writmg or 
to parchment. 

Again, Colonel Mure construes the passage of Archilochus as 
if atcvTaXii certainly referred to the poet himself. But this is a 
point the reverse of cerUdn. I consider it the more natural 
c<^¥fruc1ffon to refer ^ArardXi^ to the o^mr person csBed^Keryhi- 
des, with whose name it has an obvious connection. The poet 
may w'ell have received from him some unpleasant new s ; but 
it surely is not likely that a fable about an ape and a fox, would 
be ushered in by calling it a sorrowful or sorrow-bearing mes- 
sage,” or by calling the person who tells it “a sorrow’-bearing 
messenger.” 

In no sense, therefore, can I agree with Colonel Mure, that 
this passage “ affords distinct proof that Archilochus was not 
only in the habit of writing his works on convenient materials, 
but of distributing copies of them to his friends, more frequently, 
perhaps, in the present case to his enemies : ” or that it proves 
anything whatever as to Spartan writing or Gr^jima writing. 
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On reviewing the proofs produced by Colonel Mure in his Ap- 
pendix « I consider none of them as substantiating his position* 
and some of them as even more in harmony with mine. I there- 
fore leave unchanged the assertion in my text, in the conviction 
that not only Isokrat^s, but also Xenophon and Aristotle, bear 
me out in doing so. I still believe that letters formed no part of 
the public training of Sparta, and that very few of the citizens 
knew how to read and write ; those few having acquired the 
knowledge by their own private choice and effort. Among the 
exceptions may probably be numbered the Kings ; and certmnly 
some persons who served in official duties. 

The only authority which I can admit to he really producible 
in favour of Colonel Mure’s opinion, that reading and writing 
were universal at Sparta, and taught as a part of the public and 
compulsory training, is that of Plutarch, who says — “They 
learnt letters for the sake of necessity : the other lessons they 
peremptorily shut out, words as well as teachers. Their train- 
ing was directed to give them perfect habits of obedience, en- 
durance under hardship, and resolution to conquer or die in 
battle ; and elsewhere, in his Life of Lykurgus,— They learnt 
letters for the sake of necessity ; but all their other training was 
directed to give them perfect habits of obedience, endurance 
under hardship, and resolution to conquer in battled” 

If therefore Plutarch stood uncontradicted, I should have to 
modify my proposition so far as to say, (instead of the Spartans 
were destitute of the very elements of letters ’*), '' the Spartans 

^ Plutarch. Institut. Laconic, c. iv. p. 237, A. 

Ppafifiara t^s ‘xpeias ep,av&avov' t&v Se dWo)V ' 7 rai^€V~ 

fidrtov ^ev7}\afriav erroiovvro, ov pidWov dvOpwirttiv ^ \6y*ov. 

'H ci iraiSeia riv awrols irpo'ti to dp^effOai KaXats, Kai 
vovvraj Kai p,ax6p,evQV vik^v i} dTro9vii<TK€LV. 

Plutarch. Lykurg. c. 16. 

rpdp.p,aTa fitv ovv ev€Ka r^s efidvOavov' t) Se dWff Tfdaa 

TratSeia irpi>s rb dpxeaOai fcaXois eyiverOy Kai Kaprepeiy Trovovvray Kai 
viK^v fiaxopevov. 

Colonel Mure says (p. 506), In Plato’s Treatise on Laws, the role adopted 
in the chapter more immediately devoted to the question of educatkm is pre- 
cisely that assumed in the text above to have actually existed in Sparta; ^that 
a knowledge of letters, for practical purposes, should be common to all, but 
that no specific eneouragement should be given to the cultivation of elegant 
or speculative lito^ture/ although neither are fonnally excluded.” 

The words of Plutarch go much beyond Colond Mure, as to the (fisconrage- 
ment at Sparta of all literary culture beyond the minimnm required by »«*• 
cessity. 
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were destitute of letters beyond the minimum required by ne- 
cessity/* And 1 should have to correct Isokrates, who now say#^ 
‘‘ The Spartans are so far behind the common education and love 
of knowledge, that they do not even learn letters ” — to the ex- 
tent of making him say—** The Spartans are so far behind the 
common education and love of knowledge, that they learn letters 
only to the point required by necessity, and are interdicted 
from anything beyond/* Surely, the words *' groiw falsehood/* 
'* bigoted public,** are out of place when applied to a disorepancy 
of which this is the measure, even if the assertion of the counter- 
witness himself be fully accepted. And they will appear still 
more out of place, when we reflect upon the circumstances of a 
Spartan citizen ; to whom the minimum of necessity, for reading 
and writing, must have been an, actual minimissimumt if I may 
venture jlo coin a double ffupmdative. Fm* he had (as I have 
before observed) neither industrial pursuit, nor ke^ii^ q£ ac- 
counts, — lived perpetually at a public mess — and had moreover 
his whole time absorbed by the hardest regimental drill known 
to the Grecian world. Even if a Spartan did learn letters as a 
part of boyish training, it is not easy to see to what purpose 
he could have turned them as a man, nor what was to preserve 
him from forgetting them ; as it happens now, not unfrequently, 
with poor children educated at our National Schools, who, 
though they leave the school knowing how to read and write, 
lose the knowledge by disuse in after-life, if the Employments 
in which they are placed do not require them to keep it up : 
and that too, let it be observed, although the Bible and the 
religious service tend so much to sustain a power of reading once 
acquired, while there was nothing analogous in the reUgion of 



But though the concession required from me would thus be 
very small, if I accepted the statement of Plutarch — still in con- 
ceding even thus much I should desert better witnesses ; and I 
therefore persevere in believing that letters made no part of the 
public training of Spartan citizens. 

The case is different with Krete. Here we have the affirma- 
tion of Ephorus h that ** the boys learnt letters, as well as some 
prescribed songs or hymns, and some sorts of music/’ I have 
no counter- testimony to oppose to this, from Isokrates, Xenophon, 
or Aristotle, nor am I warranted in rejecting it. Though Sparta 

* Stiabo, X. p. 482. Se yp&ft^aTa re fiavBAvctVf riit 

riav v6puav Kal rtva elSif rrfi fiovetKnSt &c* 
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and Krete were alike on several important points, especially the 
principle of public training and public mesring — yet on very 
many points they were perfectly dissimilar, as is evident both 
from Aristotle and from Polybius 4 the latter of whom complains 
much of the loose Way in which ^phorus and Others exaggerated 
the ai^ogy between them*, I therefore think it newer con- k 
tradictorgrBC&i’ unreasonable to admit that letters formed a pa^ 
of the' public training at Krete, though I deny the same fact m 
regard fo Sparta. 

* Aristot. Polit. ii. 7. Polyb. vi. 45-47. 
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[Insert at the end of Vol IL, immdyaAe^s 
with special reference to 
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The annexed map of Beeo^ ffiustrates two pms^ in* 
terest for the reader of Grecian hist«»y:'^ 

1 . The peculiar hydn^^rf^hical fcatere yrhiA occiBft so 
often in various parts of Greece — ^lapid-tiM^Bed witos 

ing for themselves a siditerraneous'dShix, Armtg^ thO cavi- 
ties of limic^ne mountains. The lake %&paB pmsiXt 
four distinct Katabothra (the modem Greek none s^ 
channels), each of oowwjeral^ leiqgl^ •and in dtf^mit di* 
rections : the lake Morikios has one. 

2 . The condition and capacities of the «dd Minyae <rf 
Orchomenus, whom in other respects we wre^s^ 

ted to conceive throng the <^cal 
The two Emissarii or Tunnels here r^wresented are the 
most speaking and intelligible monuments ci that lace.' 
What is called the Treanny oi Minyas, ( 4 e wfd^iAiwd 
remains of which lie at the bottom Mount Akontion, at 
Skripu, immediately ftcinf the north bank of the Kep^ 
SUB,) is not intrffi^Ue as to its purpose, and amn^ he 
connected with any given con^n of soci^y : ^e 

analogous monument, called the Treasury of Atn^ at My- 
cen», has been asserted oft plaasiWe grounds to taw b^ 
originally a tomb. But the purpose of t^ Emi^ 

cannot be mistaken. They iftfiota patient industry, bng- 
sighted calculation, considerablo of conm^ and 

a settled taint of i8Bi«^.f50H[HP«»*^ ^ 

lation mn^ fte are eridei^ ^ 

diflbent ^ ttata of *0 Bmotians durmg the 

princip^y ^ the 
. which drains the whole north-west^ 

twi^ .ltanassus, CEta and Enema, . 

space stilted in tta ph® wdy NoTe«Wf« «*»• 


.:rX' 




■M' ■ 
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al^e portion oHbairspace is marsh for the remainder of 
the year. 

The north-eastern tunnel 5 running nearly parallel to the 
direction of the river Kephisus, in the line which, Forch- 
hammer remarks as the most convenient which could have 
been chosen for such a work, is about three-quarters of 
a German mile, or English miles in length, with about 
twenty vertical shafts let down to it along the whole di- 
stance* The apertures of the shafts, about four feet square, 
are yet visible, though the shafts themselves are choked up. 
The deepest shaft is near 150 feet deep, according to the 
conjecture of Forchhommer, 

The tunnel between the lakes Kdpai's and Hylika, under 
the plain of Akraephion,is considerably shorter ; and as the 
whole plain is now cultivated, the apertures of the shafts 
are more filled up and harder to find. Nevertheless Forch- 
hammer himself saw and counted eight such apertures; 
and the Demogeront of Akraephion told him that there 
were fifteen in all (Hellenika, p. 166-168), 

In the ancient times, when these Emissarii were in full 
operation, it cannot be doubted that nearly the whole of 
what is now the lake Kdpai's was a rich plain, and that the 
river Kephisus had an ample discharge for its waters with- 
out interruption. Strabo tells us that the engineer Krat^s 
of Chalkis received from Alexander the Great directions to 
clear out the Katabothra ; it is much more probable that 
he was directed to clear out the Emissarius to Larymna 
(Strabo, ix. p. 407). 

[At the time when I wrote the notice of Orchomenus 
and of this Emissarius contained in the preceding volume, 
I had not seen the Suable work here referred to of Forch- 
hammer. He gives the length of the Emissarius as con- 
siderably greater than the statement of Fiedler, whicA I 
there copied, and his axx^unt bears every mark of Hie great- 
est care.] 








